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X RADIO THEATRE 


NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


DIRECTED BY 
CECIL B. vpEMILLE 
LOUIS SILVERS, Musical Director 


MONDAYS, 9 P.M. NEW YORK TIME, WABC 
AND COAST-TO-COAST COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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HE modern miracle of 
broadcasting helps to balance forces, loose in 
the world today, that would pervert public 
opinion to unholy purposes. 


In the very nature of radio's many-sided 
employment of man’s genius as scientist, inven- 
tor, artist and entrepreneur is found assurance 
of democratic, free operation. 


American radio, with its far-flung con- 
tacts with the minds of millions at home and 
in foreign distant lands, guarantees humanity 
its greatest victory. 


Participation in so grand a task is the 
privilege of Kate Smith, her collaborator and 
her organization. 


It makes us proud that this is so. 


The pledge of our dedication to Ameri- 
canism naturally suggests that we owe 
acknowledgment to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and its station managements and 
personnel. 


To our sponsor, our agency and our 
associates, thanks for the companionship, with- 
out which the progress of the past decade 
would have been impossible, but with which 
the future is bright in promise of better and 
kindlier human and artistic relations. 
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OTHING that has happened since Pearl 
Harbor subtracts from the ideal of ‘The 


Fifth Freedom.’ The business, or art, of 
diverting people at peace is a necessary part 
of national life. It is even more essential to 
a people at war. Hence, this fundamental neces- 
sity of diversion for an entire nation, any nation, 
and the freedom of those who provide this diver- 
sion in all its entertainment forms, has been 
named by this publication as ‘The Fifth Freedom.’ 


* * x 


THERE is no need for show business to hold it- 
self lightly or have any self-doubts. Its function is 
a major, not a minor, role.in the war to be fought 
and won. That the matter of diversion will often 
seem tepid and artificial compared to the realities 
of war should not persuade the stage, screen, 
radio, or other entertainment forms to feel that 
they are hopelessly unable to come to grips with 
the times or to attune themselves to the dimen- 
sions and tempo of the headlines. Modern war is 
also fought and won in terms of morale, and this 
is where the experts at entertainment are indis- 
pensable. 

* * 

DIVERSION is an inescapable prescription for 
morale, and is why morale will need regular en- 
tertainment of all kinds. Including sports. But 
show business, all of it, will need to exert a posi- 
tive, not a passive, attitude. 


* * * 


THIS freedom of self-expression is basic to the 
kind of show business and the kind of broadcast- 
ing that belongs to and is a natural expression of 
our American way of life. In normal times it is a 
self-expression that extends up to and across the 
border of politics, economics and the delicate ques- 
tions of social reform. Our playwrights may treat 
of the issues of the day. They may bring the force 
of their craftsmanship to bear on controversial 
matters. 
edict from a whole range of subjects. 


* * * 


They are not banned by Government 


THE reactionary ‘culture,’ or dictatorship, is 
always easy to recognize. Among the very first 
fitted for a Government strait-jacket is enter- 
tainment. Showmen are intimidated and so, for 
Safety, they go back hundreds of years to the 
classics. All contemporary vigor disappears. But 
even the classics must be discreetly selected in a 





dictatorship so that out of the mouths of strong 
characters do not emerge remarks with offensive 
connotations to tyrants of the day. 


x * * 


SHOW business helps its Government in the 
United States, but show business is not an arm of 
the Government. It is not slavish or obsequious 
nor afraid to satirize the Administration. Nor is 
radio, despite its very license to operate being 
under Government control, bulldozed into meek 
compliance with bureaucratic orders. These are 
among the fundamentals of a democracy of great 
latent vigor, a democracy which will not, we be- 
lieve, collapse or rot away. 


aK * * 


WHICH is not to overlook the prospect that we 
may have economic convulsions after the war, and 
that political neurasthenia and other trying ex- 
periences will tax our national strength and sanity. 


% * 1” 


TO preserve ‘The Fifth Freedom’ through this 
test and the post-war tests, it is first necessary to 
understand what is vital, basic, inalienable. It is 
necessary to understand that these liberties are 
and of necessity must always be distasteful to re- 
actionaries, anti-democrats, censors, bigots and ar- 
rogant, power-made suppressors who have the 
souls and the mental attitude of the Inquisition. 


* * * 


IN recognizing what is essential to ‘The Fifth 
Freedom’ and not to be undermined, discounted, 
belittled or traded in for shiny, new, but false, 
political slogans, the entertainment world needs 
more imagination and perspective than some of its 
members currently reveal. Against this, however, 
part of the leadership and a considerable conting- 
ent of the rank and file of modern American show 
business seems well informed. 


* * * 


BUT before there can be a vigilant defense of 
‘The Fifth Freedom’ there undoubtedly ought to 
be a considerable step-up in the level of the self- 
consciousness of those who benefit from it. In 
other words, show business needs to be more 
aware of what it now possesses that is precious, of 
who might or would like to deprive it hereafter of 
these privileges, and what type of agitation or pro- 
posal is a probable danger sign of a serious, as dis- 


tinct from a frivolous attack. 


SHOW business is not without faults. It should 
not deny them nor foolishly attempt to excuse the 
occasional chance-taker who badly oversteps the 
line of decency. Nor is there any need to quibble 
about decency being a matter of the year and the 
geography of the incident. Elsewhere in this edi- 
tion readers may note that the gags that were 
offensive in the old vaudeville days are mild and 
routine stuff in 1942. Definitions of decency are 
often traps that common sense does well to avoid. 
‘Indecency,’ to the bigot, takes in everything. The 
opposite kind, in contrast (and who also lacks 
balance), admits nothing. The public will.accept 
neither extremity. 


* * * 


AT any time American amusements are, of 
course, only relatively ‘free.’ There is no freedom 
to be pornographic, no freedom to be seditious, no 
freedom to incite to riot. The theatre and the 
screen and the radio may not indict whole races or 
creeds. They may not do violence to commonly 
accepted good taste or family traditions. 


4 * x 


ALL this is of the essence of common sense. The 
reductio ad absurdum of liberty is anarchy. All 
liberty to be true liberty recognizes the other fel- 
low. In this the democracies differ fundamentally 
from a Nazi ideology that exalts the ‘liberty’ of the 
leaders—not the masses. 


* * * 


ROUTINE criticisms of the taste of a given en- 
tertainment have, by themselves, no great signi- 
ficance. The exceses of reformers make them 
ridiculous and today the old style reformer is not 
much of a problem. Nor are the loose, non-specific 
damnings of radio programs, for children or adults, 
too serious, except that radio producers must 
never forget that public opinion is their master, 
not they the master of public opinion. 


a * 


THE public, or any portion thereof, may in a 
democracy assert its disapproval of entertainment, 
comedy, jokes, lyrics, scenes, points of view, im- 
plications which they deem unfair. They are free 
to raise the hue and cry of ‘propaganda.’ We have 
an active literature of controversy in the theatre in 
films and in radio. We indulge in political quips 
and freely comment on all public affairs. Pow- 
erful men are lampooned. Even the President is 
not exempt from jibes. 


Xe * * 


WHAT is important, therefore, is that show 
business recognize these privileges, exercise a wise 
self-control of them, defend them, refuse to yield 
them and understand that these things are first 
things—not minor by-products—of a working 
democracy at war. 
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Films and Radio to Rid Americans 
Of Falsé Complacency About Axis 


{ 

Major war mission during the com- | 
ing months for the nation’s two! 
trump cards of propaganda on the | 
domestic front, films and radio, will 
be to keep the people of the United | 
States cognizant of the fact that they 
are in a war. That’s the opinion 
of the Government's public rela- 


tions experts, many of them them- 
selves recruited from films and radio. 


It is felt that the greatest dan- 
ger to the United States at present 





Now Hearing Things 





Pasadena, Jan. 4. 
Upton Sinclair, far-seeing 
novelist who has been viewing 
spectres for years, is now hear- 
ing strange sounds on his home 
radio set. Noises are not only 
‘strange, but suspicious,’ he in- 
formed the local police, who are 
straining their official ears for 

code messages to the enemy. 
They are wondering whether it 





is complacency—the same com- 
placency that overtook England dur- 
ing the first winter of the war, 
when enemy armies sat on opposite 
sides of the Maginot line and scarce- 
ly a shot was fired. The ordinary 
Englishman then wasn’t acutely 
conscious of the hostilities, as Goer- 
ing’s bombers so sadly made him 
later, and the war began taking sec- 
ond place in his thoughts. 

As a result, production did not 
increase as fast as it should have; 
air raid wardens and other vol- 
untee: workers who had joined up 
with the declaration of war re- 
signed in droves because of lack of 
activity and resultant lack of en- 
thusiasm, and the people began to 
get the dangerous idea that they 
were safe. 

That’s what must be avoided in 
the United States, the Government 
feels. It’s recognized that in months 
to come, unless some highly un- 
foreseen disaster sets the enemy 
dewn on the soil of continental 
United States, all the fighting will 
be on the other side of the At- 
lantic and halfway out in the Pa- 
cific. This distance, and the novelty 
of war wearing off, will create a false 
sense of security and complacency. 

Keep ’Em On Their Toes 


To forestall that, to keep the peo- 
ple of the U. S. fully aware of the 
dangers that beset them, to keep 
them exerting their full energy at 


their machines and plows, is the job | 


that the coterie of the film and radio 
men in the Government service and 
the execs with whom they are con- 
sulting are laying out for the two 
media. 

Those plans are bound to make 
a significant change in the produc- 
tion programs of films and radio} 
and in what type of entertainment 
America will see and hear in the 
future. 

Even now is it being said by some 
reporters touring the country that 
this is beginning to seem like a war 
not between the United States and 
the Axis, but between New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and the 
Axis. That’s an exaggefation, of 
course, but it does make clear that | 
it is in the coastal cities, closest to 
the danger, 
zant of it. Industrial areas, 
troit, are also well aware of the 
war, but the fact remains that a 
great portion of the country has been 
almost unaffected by the hostilities 
and will continue to be 
fected for months to come. 

Films-Radios Constant Task 

It will be the duty of films and 
radio, by inspirational and clever 
reminder productions, to kee P| 
every part of the country, no mat- 
ter how remote, constantly hep to 


the effort needed. Films and radio | 


have already done an excellent job, 


it is said, of selling America as a | 


place worth defending; the task now 
is to activate the citizenry to — 
ally doing something to defend i 

Radio, through licensing pro- 
visions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, is already closely 
controlled by the Government, al- 
though freedom of individual opera- 
tion is allowed. First step to greater 
Government activity in regard to 
motion pictures was taken two weeks 
ago with the President’s appoint- 
ment of Lowell Mellett as Coor- 
dinator of Films. 


As the President stated in making 
the appointment, he ‘wants no cen- 
sorship.” However, he also said it 
will be Mellett’s duty to ‘consult with 
and advise motion picture producers 
of ways and means in which they 
can most usefully serve in the na- 
tional effort.’ 

Inasmuch as it has already been 
decided how films ‘can most usefully 
serve,’ Mellett’s task is laid out for 
him. All he needs to figure now— 
and it’s nothing simple—is_ the 
mechanics of creating the aware- 
ness in the people that is sought. 
Films which will achieve this aim 

must be scripted, and they must be 
entertaining. 


so unaf- | 


is fifth-columnist work or static. 
| 


BURTON AND SAVELL 
RESIGN FROM PAR, N. Y. 


Charles Burton, in charge of the 
construction and maintenance de- 
partment for Paramount with head- 
| quarters at the home office, and 
| Leon Savell, who has handled the 
affairs of J. H. Cooper, Par partner, 
also at the h.o., both resigned dur- 
ing the past week. In both cases 


they have plans which will be offi- 
cially announced later. 


A registered engineer and archi- 
tect, Burton may go back in busi- 
ness for himself as a theatre con- 
struction and designing specialist. 
He was in that field on his own seven 
years ago before joining Paramount, 
with offices in Miami and Asheville, 
N. C., and operated mostly among 
independent exhibitors. He also 
has several offers to join important 
circuits, as well as engineering pro- 
posals on ,defense work. Burton 
will be succeeded by his assistant 
at the Par home office, Richard 
Perkins, who formerly was stationed 
in England on Par theatre construc- 
tion and maintenance, 


A successor is not planned to Sa- 
vell for the time being, with his 
work probably to be parceled out 
among others at the h.o. Formerly 
in charge of accounting for the 
| Wilby-Kincey circuit, Savell was 
brought into the h.o. more than a 
year ago to handle affairs for the 
trea ona Par theatres located in Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 
There are no definite reports con- 
cerning his plans, 

Resignations of Burton and Savell 
followed that of Harry Kalcheim, 
in charge of the Par stage-book- 
ing department. Kalcheim, who 
may shift to the Coast, states that 
his plans are not yet set. 























Rowland’s ‘Commandos’ 


William Rowland, who has for- 
merly turned out features in the 
east, will make “The Commandos’ 
at the Fox studios, N. Y., based on 
a story written by Stedman Coles 
and Irwin Shapiro. Picture will in- 
clude some actual scenes of raids 
made by the British foraging fight- 
ers. 

Rowland has been making the ‘In- 
ternational Forum’ shorts for Co- 
lumbia during the past year. 


U.S. Ukase Grounding 
Private Planes a Boon 
To Film Producers 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

War hasn't been all on the debit 
side for picture producers. The 
military ukase grounding private 
planes and more stringent regula- 
tions against flying too low have 
proved a boon to picture makers, 
especially those in the Valley. 

Unrestricted air traffic has cost 
the studios sums running well into 
six figures for spoiled takes and de- 
lays due to motor hums getting on 
the sound recorders. 

Hardest hit were Universal, War- 
ners and Republic, owing to their 
proximity to the air fields. Pro- 
ducers are now free to schedule out- 
door production without interruption 
from plane ncises. 

Red balloons, which floated over 
locations to warn aircraft away, 
have been hauled down lest they 
serve a more ominous purpose. 
Ranches in the Valley, where west- 
erns and action pictures are made, 
can now figure budgets and shoot- 
ing time more accurately. 


WB to Film Exploits Of 














Air Ace, Onetime Usher 





Hollywood, Jan. 4. 





Story of Lieut. Boyd Wagner, 
America’s ace Army flyer in the 
Philippines, is the basis of ‘Pitts- 


burgh Pilot,’ to be produced by War- 
ners. Wagner was once an usher in 
a WB film house in the Pittsburgh 
zone. 

Ronald Reagan and Joan Leslie 
are slated for the lead roles. 


‘Bambi’ Key Test Runs 


Walt Disney’s : Bambi" is scheduled 
for spotting at road show prices in 
|four key situations starting around 
| Easter. 
| Picture will open in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago and one other 

Eastern city for a run, with general 








‘Aviation Cavalcade’ —_— release held off until next fall. 





that are the more cogni- | 
like De- | 


B. B. Kreisler, Universal short 
subjects chief, pulled out for Cin- 
|cinnati Saturday (3), to set preem | 
of ‘Cavalcade of Aviation’ at Keith’s, 
Dayton, QO. 


Preem for the aviation short, Jan 
9, was set for Dayton because it’s 
| the Wright Bros. home town. 


MRS. CARUSO. JR.’S SPOT 
Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Yvonne Caruso, wife of Enrico 
| Caruso, Jr., son of the famous tenor, 
| has joined the John Beverly Holly- 
| wood Radio Playhouse, Inc. She is 
in the t = lent department. 
| Mrs. 
matic soprano, 








| 
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To eur friends, the exhibitors, the critics, the public, 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
Bud Abbott and Lou Costello | 


Caruso is a pianist and a dra-| 





Hollywood Through a Bomb Shelter 
By Milton Berle 
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Hollywood, Jan. 4 


Sirens in the Night: Blackouts and war conditions have had no effect 
on anyone in Hollywood ... especially the juvenile actors who can take 
it on the chin... why shouldn’t they, most of them have two others to 
fall back on . ., There’s one organization in Hollywood that’s very much 

_ perturbed over the existing conditions ... That's 
Chapter 68 of the Amalgamated Order of Loyal (7) 
=4 Hollywood Wolves...During the first blackout 800 
=“ members of the group were ordered off the streets 
4 during the blackout because of the gleam in their 
4 eye!... 
4 Billy, the Midget, is probably the one person who 
? isn’t worried about air raids....He carries his own 
» 4 bomb-shelter in kis vest pocket... it’s a pork-pie 
-j thimble with pleats in the back (which can also be 
~? used on Sundays)...When the blackout sirens wailed 
the first time, I was working late at 20th Century- 
Milton Berle Fox...I rushed home still wearing my heavy-tan 
makeup ... Four times I was pulled out of my car by cops and taken to 
the local FBI offices and registered as an alien Jap... does anybody want 
to buy a makeup kit cheap?... 


In the Still of the Night: Everyone in Hollywood is trying to outdo each 
other in erecting elaborate bomb-shelters ... Of course, my mother outdid 
all others—she had one made out of mink! . .. My bomb-shelter is built 
so deep in the ground six gophers are picketing me for dispossessing them. 

. One actor out here put his bomb-shelter to good use .. . He ran around 
yelling, ‘Air Raid,’ and his mother-in-law made a bee-line for the under- 
ground shelter—and,. he hasn’t let her out since! ... Bob Hope has a bomb- 
shelter that has the best communicating system in town... his writers 
send their jokes to him via carrier gopher! . 


Biackouts in the Moonlight: Airlines were worried about blackouts caus- 
ing their radio beams to be cut off so that no landings could be made at 
Hollywood ...I solved the problem by getting the airlines to hire three 
guys to stand at Lockheed and eat nothing but onions . .. Now the planes 
come in on an onion beam! ... My brother (the one who trains Christmas 
seals) has made a fortune since blackouts . . . There was a shortage of 
flashlights, so he sold his whole collection of glowworms ... There's a 
certain radio comedian who has a novel innovation ... He carries a neon 
joke-book with him during air-raid alerts so that he can ad-lib during 
blackouts ... Understand tl at the Japs in Japan have ‘alerts’ too ... every 
night they have vellow-outs! ... 


Funny how fast we learn to do something . .. On the first alarm I painted 
all the windows in my house black and slept for five days ... Two hundred 
actors working for a quickie producer were the only ones who weren't 
bothered by the blackout . .. after all, they're used to getting paid off in 
the dark ... Laird Cregar and I were caught in the crowded lobby of the 
Hoilywood-Plaza hotel during a blackout . . . Laird accidentally put his 
hand in somebody else’s pocket ... Suddenly the man turned around and 
said, ‘Oh, no you don’t. That’s my racket... . 

Blackout Notes in My Black Book: Several of filmland’s glamour boys 
who inhabit night clubs constantly have been appointed Air Raid Wardens 
and are on duty nightly . .. this is the first fresh air they’ve had in years! 
... A quickie producer took advantage of the movement of troops through 
Follywood fram Camp Roberts to the Pacific Coast . . . he mounted several 
cameras at vantage points and shot a 10-reel epic titled, ‘Jeep, But You're 
Swell!’ ... And, a certain delicatessen out here is serving a special type of 
herring for blackout nites ... When you stick your fork in it, the bones 
light up! ... 

Three shyster lawyers are in a frenzy and fit to be tied .. . by accident, 
they chased six Army ambulances that were going on maneuvers for 10 
straight days before they realized their mistake! ... Sudden thought: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech denouncing the Nipponese was one of the greatest 
pieces of Jap-panning I’ve ever heard! ...A certain actor out here has a 
unique bomb-shelter in which he stores his liquor .. . now, he keeps run- 
ning to his shelter—alert or no alert! ... 

SLOGAN: ‘BUY A BOND AND BE’ £ THE BUND,’ 
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UA Meets to Finalize Divorcement 
Of Co. Management From Ownership 


United Artists stockholders met) zation of 
yesterday (Tuesday) to finalize steps | seller, is 
taken at a meeting three weeks ago’ said 
| to separate management and owner- | 
ship of the company. Yesterday’s 
gathering was a continuation of the 


Gypsy Rose Lee’s best- 
currently at a_ standstill, 
Raftery. That was to be UAP’s 
opener, with Ben Hecht writing, di- 
recting and producing. Raftery ex- 
plained that the deal is set, but no 





|earlier meeting, called so that the| starting date for production is fixed. 
| stockholders could ratify by-law/| Raftery said that UA has no deal 


}amendments which were proposed /on with Murray Silverstone and/or 


last month and drawn up in legal} Hal Wallis either for distribution or 
form in the meantime. for them to buy into the company. 
Edward C. Raftery, UA _ prez,| Understanding exists with Silver- 


planed from New York to the Coast 
Friday night (2) to attend the get-| execs will sit down with him and 
together. Laudy Lawrence, v.p. and | talk over a deal when he has financ- 
coordinator of company activities,'ing drranged and a unit set up 
flew out on Sunday (4). Arthur W. [Silverstone and sWallis. Warner 
Kelly, v.p. in charge of financing, is} Bros. exec producer, latin teen re- 
expected to go to the Coast later in| ported huddling on a producing part- 
the week. All three officers of the nership with the idea of becoming 
company will be working on financ- | one-fifth owners of VA.] 
ing while west. Genin 

Report that Charles Chaplin has | 
dissolved his own producing com- | 
pany to work through United Art- Hollywood, Jan. 
ists Productions in the future was/ Hal Wallis is remaining with War- 
denied by Raftery before he left for | ners and not tieing in with Murray 
the Coast. He explained that Chap- | |Silverstone as producer-owner in 
lin dissolved his corporation for | United Artists, according to report 
other purposes, which had no con- | making WB studio rounds. 
nection with UAP. UA’s distribute | It is understood Wallis, whose 
ing contracts have always been with! present contract has six months to 
Chaplin personally and not with his| go, had assured top Warner execs 
corporation, so that dissolution of! he does not contemplate a deal else- 
the corporation will have no bear- | where and is considering signing a 
ing on the relationship. |new seven-year contract proffered 

UAP’s Function |him to continue as head of studio 

UAP will be maintained for the production operations. 
present solely as a financing agency, | — 
Raftery said. Producing idea was 
shelved to prevent any possibility 20th Holds Power 
of trouble after UA producers ex- Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
pressed fear that the distributing; Tyrone Power, whose current op- 
company might push UAP pictures tion does not expire until Feb. 28, 
to the detriment of theirs, UA prexy has been renewed by 20th-Fox. 


Stone, he affirmed, by which UA 


Wallis Not Leaving? 








stated. | Pickup is good for the next two 
Work on ‘G-String Murders,’ filmi- | years, 
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HWOOD TALENT HEADACHE 
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| DOWN, BUT STILL PROUD | 





—————— 


By Fred Allen 


It was three a.m. Bendo, the little contortionist, who had just consum- 
mated a one-night stand at Stamford, 
Station carrying his straw suitcase and seven dollars net. 
turned west on 42nd street, ke heard someone go ‘Pssst!’ 

Looking around he saw that, except for an old dilapidated horse and a 
battered hansome cab, the neighborhood was deserted. Bendo turned to go 


when again he heard ‘Pssst!’ 


This time Bendo wheeled about quickly. 
The driver sat slumped over atop his hansom cab in conference with 
Bendo, thinking that perhaps a friend of Dunninger’s from 
the spirit world might be nearby with his ectoplasm caught in a transom, 


Morpheus. 


said, ‘Who is it? Who went Pssst?’ 
A voice replied, ‘I did.’ 
‘Who's that talking?’ 
‘It’s me, the horse. 


smiling. _ 
‘You don’t remember me, do you?’, 
‘Well, your harness looks familiar, 


seem to place.’ 


‘I was on the bill with you in Buffalo,’ said the horse. 
I did all the comedy. Remember?’ 
‘You done pantomime all through the act. 
And for the finish you stood up on your hind legs.’ 

‘Holding a big American flag in my mouth,’ added the horse. 


nile with Fink’s Stallions. 
‘That’s right,’ agreed Bendo. 


*You were a riot.’ 


‘Yes, those were happy times,’ mused the horse, ‘I still keep my scrap- 


book in my stall.’ 


Noting the horse’s tattered harness and rundown shoes, Bendo felt sorry 


for his brother performer. 


‘What brought you to this?’ he asked, ‘doing straight for a gutter gon- 


dola?’ 


‘Well, you know what happened to vaudeville?’ said the horse sadly, 
The act split up. 


‘Fink couldn’t get any dates. 


for a while, but I couldn’t get anything. 


pounding the streets with this cab.’ 


‘But today vaudeville’s comin’ back,’ 
They're lookin’ for flesh. You can get plenty 


horse. You'll be a novelty. 
of dates.’ 


‘No,’ replied the horse shaking his head, ‘I’m through.’ 
‘Look, I’m going up to the Loew. office 
I'll tell Sidney Piermont you're doin’ a great single. Why, 
a horse with 15 minutes of talk. You'll be all set.’ 

‘Please,’ begged the horse, ‘promise m2:——’ 


‘Through nothin,’ argued Bendo. 
in the morning. 


‘What?’ said Bendo. 


‘Promise me you won't tell Piermont you saw me.’ 


‘Why?’ asked Bendo eagerly. 


‘Because,’ bellowed the horse, ‘I would rather pull this dirty, battered 
cab over the lumpy cobblestones of New York 18 hours a day than play 


that Loew Circuit again.’ 
‘I understand,’ said Bendo. 


see a horse. 


Tommy Gray's 


(Tommy Gray, a regular ‘Variety’ contributor and a great natural wit, 
was evidently the creator of many of the current war gags. 
of the early months of World War I disclose humor that’s topical today .. .| 
and being used with but slight switches.) 


— 


Since the British Government has 
established a recruiting station in 
New York many fellows have sud- 
denly lost their English accent. 





As it seems to us, things in Russia 
are as peaceful as the rehearsals of 
a play with an all-star cast. 





It’s a poor act that can’t play three 
or four benefits a day nowadays. 





Some managers are going to send 
shows to play near camps. It should 


be stopped. The soldiers will have 
trouble enough. 
Jazz bands will not be hurt by the 
war. Nothing can hurt jazz bands. 
Can’t audiences claim exemption 


from: 

‘Gunga Din’ 

‘My next imitation... 
‘My latest composition .. . 
English version of ragtime songs 
Pictures that will stop the war 
American Flag songs 
Hawaiian dancers 
Talking acrobats 
Jazz bands | 








It must be great to hear the boys 
in the trenches singing all those 
songs. 





A lot of ‘School Acts’ 


| will be 
broken up by the draft. 





Broadway mus: holler ‘lights’ at 
10:40 every night. It will not be 
dark, however, as buck dancers’ 
clothes are al\-ays in evidence. 





War will make a big change in 
the drama. 


Come here a minute.’ 
Bendo walked over to the hansom cab and, sure enough, the horse was 


The little contortionist picked up his straw 
suitcase and scurried away into what was left of the night. 
Moral: You may see columnists on the Loew Circuit today, but you never 


| chorus men, taxi drivers and female 


scurried out of the Grand Central 
As Bendo 


There was no one in sight. 


said the horse. 
confessed Bendo, ‘but you [! don’t 


‘I was the juve- 


I hung around Belmont 
I finally had to grab this job 


argued Bendo excitedly. ‘A talkin’ 


Tattles (1917) 


His columns 








lains will have to be German, Aus- 
trian or Turkish. [Switch to Japs 
and Italians; stet Germans.—Ed.] 


There are not so many acrobats 
doing talking acts. Maybe _ the 
dialects have something to do} 

| 


with it. | 
ic 
Let’s hope the boy: in the trenches 
have time to smoke all that tobacco, 








It took the World War to make a 
man out of the wrist watch. 








With the college boys enlisting, | 

looks like a tough season for the 
chorus girls. 

When you come to think of it,| 


conscription is not so bad. Besides | 
‘the folks you love,’ it also takes in 
authors, song vluggers, hotel clerks, | 
baggage men, :t reviewers, agents, | 


impersonators. 





The conscription law made a lot 
of those ‘boy wonder’ violin and 
piano players tell their right age. 

This is a great chance for the boys 
who have been writing war songs} 
to volunteer and do some of the! 
things they have been writing ana. | 

See where the U.S. is going to | 
have 30,000 aeroplanes. Looks like | 
a great chance fer acrobats to volun- 
teer to teach the boys how to take | 
falls. 











More war songs would be written 
if the song boys could find a word 








From now on all vil- to rhyme with ‘khaki.’ ' 


| for 


— ~~ ——_—_— 


NEED FOR NEW 
FAGES URGENT 


Exhibitors Decry Lack of 
Courage on the Part of the 
Producers and Distributors 
to Build Up Stars—Present 
Marquee Crop Fast Fading 
—A Few Studios Have 
Dared 


M-G MOST SUCCESSFUL 


By ARTHUR UNGAR 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 


Hollywood has a most serious prob- 
lem on its hands for 1942 and there- 
after. It must develop talent that 
will mean something to it with the 
exhibitor and the public. Stars who 
have been in the popular foreground 
this past decade have been fading or 
starting to fade as the years went 
by, and will continue to fade as the 
next few come along. 


Both eastern film moguls and 
rulers of cinema’s productive ground 
are not particularly speculative in 
the induction of new talent. It has 
been a byword throughout the na- 
tion, especially among the exhibs, as 
well as in Hollywood itself, that the 
producers are determined to feed 
their customers what they choose 
and not what is best for them—new 
faces in abundance. 

It’s the old story here of ‘let the 
other fellow take the chance, 
me.’ 

Hollywood has had new faces, new 
names, etc., in the past five years, but 
they have not been in sufficient num- 
bers to give any company an edge 
in finding an easy way for its prod- 
uct, outside of Metro. That company 
for the past 10 years or more has 
been the leader in the industry from 
the standpoint of having a sufficient 
number of important and talented 
people on its roster who can ade- 
quately, as well as potently, fill the 
cast of a picture. Metro, fortunately 
for itself, has been in a position to 
experiment and build up its talent. 
Lots of it has been kept under wraps 
for long periods, paid salary and 
never used until the opportune itme 
Then the company utilized it to fuil- 
est extent and to excellent advan- 
tage. 


b] os 
L. B. Mayer’s Enterprise 
Has Paid Big Dividends 
Louis B. Mayer can be given credit 
that method of operation. He 
started it about eight years ago. He 
took people from all parts of the 
world—theatre, opera, cinema—and 
(Continued on page 48) 








not | 


Show Biz Mobilizing 
Effort; Its Record Is 


for All-Out War 
Already Bright 





Deadline Jan. 4 


This edition of Variety went 
to press Jan. 4. 

Early deadline, because of the 
mechanical problems and the 
size of this issue, makes it nec- 
essary to omit certain standard 
departments this week. 











Chorines to Stars, 


They Give Their 
All to Britain 


London, Dec. 15. 

Total war has come to mean total 
work for show people in this coun- 
try. For more than two years now 
stars of stage, screen and radio have 
been putting in a seven-day week 
every week as their contribution to 
|the war effort. With two-a-day the 
|rule for most West End produc- 
tions to beat tke early blackout, 
| practically every one of the leading 
| players figure on a Sunday- charity 
bill as well. It is Impossible even 
to approximate the gross takings 
from these thousands of charity 
shows since September, 1939, but 
Bud Flanagan’s (Flanagan & Allen) 
guess is probably as good as any- 
body’s when he says they have 
raised more money than John Pub- 
lic would hand over for any cause, 
bar only buying a wreath for Hitler. 

The great majority of males of 
military age are, of course, in some 
|of the fighting forces. In the numer- 
ous women’s auxiliary organizations 
the hundreds of performers, 
|leading ladies to chorus girls. If 
|most of these whole-time war work- 
lers enlisted because the blitz of the 
second year of the war 
show business for a loop, the 
lremains that they have done, 
j}are doing a great job, and are in 
for the duration. 
| Naming individuals in these cir- 
| cumstances is possibly unfair, Scores 
|have made equal self-sacrifices in 
i} tre common cause. 











fact 


~ David Niven | 


Outstanding, if only because he 
was one of the first of British film 
stars to quit Hollywood, is the case 
of David Niven, now a major in 
the King’s Rifle Brigade—an organi- 
| zation of crackshots—and when last 
(Continued on page 54) 

















Season 


1897-98 


od 


from | More direct part. 


knocked | 


and | 


\AARIET 


i] Sid Silve 


The show business, in all its fields 
and phases, in component parts and 
as a whole, is mobilizing for the 
common cause of defending America. 
Long strides have already been taken 
by the profession to help axe the 
Axis, but the full picture of what the 
industry can and will do has not yet 
been drawn. 


As an industry, it will unques- 
tionably lead the way in. raising 
funds to pay for the war effort, 


either by conducting drives to sell 
Defense Bonds, or soliciting outright 
contributions for the many war re- 
lief charities that are bound to spring 
up. In World War I the show busi- 
ness got special commendation from 
the Government for doing more than 
any other industry to further the 
various Liberty Loan drives. 


As a builder of morale, there’s no 
more potent force than entertain- 
ment. It’s also the most palatable 
and likely means of spreading and 
dispensing propaganda, even more so 
in the current strife than in World 
War I, because now there’s a highly 
developed radio broadcasting that 
was non-existent when Kaiser Wil- 
helm led the Huns. 

Spurred by an urge to do more 
than just talk about defending the 
Fifth Freedom—and all the other 
freedoms, too—many a show busi- 
ness personality during the past year 
kicked over his stratospheric income 
to get in there and actively do his 
part to defend the world against 
Hitlerism. 

To list those in the profession who 
| during 1941 took some role in aiding 
| in the defeat of the Axis, would con- 
sume a volume. No other industry 
has been more generous of its time 
and labor; none has given a greater 
percentage of its personnel. 

As in past wars, show business is 
doing its tull part. A great many of 
| its workers are serving by merely 
| doing their daily job—they are cre- 
ating the entertainment that helps 
national morale. Many are taking a 
To list relatively 
who are doing so, 





|few of 
there’s: 


those 


In the Service 

Robert Montgomery, who gave up 
a Hollywood career at its peak to 
accept active service with the Navy. 
He’s now in Washington after hav- 
Ing spent a number of 
England as naval attache at the 
American Embassy. Prior to the fall 
of France, Montgomery was a volun- 
|teer ambulance driver in the 
zone. 


months in 


war 
Robert Riskin, who quit his highly 


(Continued on page 48) 
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MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS & DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
28 West 441TH STREET 
New York Crry . 
a ce - - December 15, 1941 


CARL E. MILLIKEN 


SECRETARY OFFrice OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Editor, 

VARIETY, 

154 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








Dear Sir: 


VARIETY deserves the warmest commendation 
of all who would preserve unimpaired, untrammeled, 
unsullied what you so brilliantly term "The Fifth 
Freedom - the freedom of self-expression in artistic 
terms", 





This is a never-ending fight. It does not 
permit of complacency or indifference or neglect. 
Those who would destroy freedom of expression 
sometimes move forward in frontal assault; more 
often they attack by flank, subtly, deviously, 
stealthily, raising, when the occasion suits then, 
false banners and slogans to entrap the unwary and 4 
the unsuspecting. 





a 


Freedom of expression is not a particular 
virtue of the screen, the press, the stage, the 
radio, literature and the arts. It is a basic 
tenet of our way of living. An attack on one is 
an attack on all. If one freedom falls, all freedom 
is threatened. 








Our industry has always stood with those who 
have fought and won the many notable battles in 
behalf of freedom of expression. No challenge to 
that freedom will find us unprepared to do our share. 

With kind regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Laaedfe Loaf = 
~~ é f° 
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LET’S GIVE DEMOCRACY A BREAK! 
John Hay Whitney Compares Censor Despots of Colonial Days to U.S. 





Getting Hep On Latins 


By Walt Disney 








Since we've come back from our survey trip through 
South America, most of the questions we’ve been asked by 
our Hollywood friends have been but slight variations of 
‘Did you find much material? How many shorts are you 
going to make? Do you think you'll make a feature? Are 
these pictures going to be for the North or South American 
market? And lastly—How did you find the South Americans?’ 

Well, first off, we found so much material that we came 
back with our heads swimming, and it wasn’t until just re- 
cently that we were able to sort it out and devise some sort 
of a production plan on our propesed South American shorts, 


At present, we’re setting the number at 12, but any day 
we're liable to up the ante, because right now it looks as if 
some of our new little South American characters are shap- 
ing up to be so interesting that we can see further series 
with them. But that remains to be seen. And although at 
present we haven’t the slightest idea of making a feature- 
length job on a South American theme. I've been in the 
business too long not to say: ‘You never can tell.’ 

Many people have the idea that we’re making these pic- 
tures primarily for the South American market. However, 
those in the industry realize that, as things now stand, our 
primary market must be in North America if we are to 
realize our investment, We'll show them in th> South Ameri- 
can countries, yes, and we'll nervously wait for their ap- 
proval like an author on opening night. Because, frankly, if 
they shouldn't like them—vwell, let’s not even think about 
that. 

However, my co-workers and I aren’t too afraid that they 
won’t, because we know that our South American friends 
know we'll be trying out best, and they appreciate that. 





| 

They appreciated the fact that we ectually came down to 
them for knowledge, and that we made an honest effort to 
find out, from them, what they considered the most colorful 
and representative in their culture, customs, music, color 
and humor 

When you visit any country in South America you find 
that movie-going is a favorite recreation. They are the type 
of fans that make you proud you're in the industry. And 
although they have not liked some of Hollywood’s attempts 
to show their South American customs on the screen, I found 
that they treat those few cases as isolated incidents—having 
nothing to do with their enjoyment of films in general. 





~  S§OUGHT THEIR VIEWPOINTS Sa 








The most important result of our trip, to me, was the fact 
that we learned a great deal of what not to do. From talk- 
ing to people of every country—from government officials to 
fruit peddlers—we think we found out wha’ the composite 
Brazilian, Argentine, Uruguayan, Chilean or Peruvian citizen 
likes about his own country, and also what he wouldn't like 
to see on the screen. 

For instance, Brazilians know that a lot of Americans have 
the erroneous notion that their beautiful and progressive 
country is one big jungle. Naturally, they are proud of their 
artists and their music and the beauty of the country itself, 
as well as cities like Rio or the modern, strapping industrial 
city of Sao Paulo. 


| THAT PAPAGAIO CHARACTER | 








We also found out, when we began our verbal poking 
around, that an unofficial national idol there is a little green 
parrot called the papagaio. Brazilians are terrific joke- 
tellers, and instead of saying to their friends, ‘Did you hear 
the one about the fellow that...’ they say: ‘Did you hear 
the one about the papagaio that .. .” 

Everybody in Brazil that we talked to sooner or later go! 
around to requesting that we make a pagagaio character, so 
right now we've got one short in work that takes Donald 
Duck to Rio, where he’s shown around to all the gay spots by 
a raffish sophisticated papagaio that turns out to be a little 
Sharper than D. Duck. 

And in Brazil we were all so hypnotized by the spell of 
samba music—which has the Brazilians just as hypnotized, 
incidentally—that we bought the rights to several of the 
pieces we liked best, and we intend to make some Silly 
Symphony-type pictures with this heady music as a back- 
ground. 

Such things as this, we feel, we could have only learned so 
definitely by being on the spot and getting an over-all idea, 
from day-in-and-day-out conversations, what the people 
there like. 

And we feel that people right here at home are so keenly 
interested in our neighbors to the South that they will like to 
know a little more about them. 

In parts of Bolivia and Peru, some of our artists were so 
enchanted with the colorful dress and the life in general that 
they decided it would be a wonderful place for Donald Duck 
to flounder as a tourist—and that’s just what he’s doing. 

In Argentina we spent a lot of time studying all the types 
of Sauchos—and there are plenty—and we now know better 
than to dress him up in a Chilean hat! 

But one Argentine said to us, with twinkling eyes: ‘We'll 
€ven let you make a few mistakes with our gaucho—so long 
a8 you make us laugh.’ 





Senate’s Film Probers 








By John Hay Whitney 


(Director of the Motion Pictures Section, 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 





In normal times—times of peace—the man who tries to 
censor you is the man who is afraid of you. 

That theorem now, however, is largely of academic inter- 
est. For the censor of wartime has a legitimate fear—that 
of the enemy. 

Right here in America—past and 
present—we have seen enough exam- 
ples of peacetime censorship to make 
evident what brings it about. The first 
was in Salem, 1680, where we had the 
spectacle of hatchet-faced elders becom- 
ing so confused at the appearance and 
behavior of some wilful, buxom and 
probably not - too - conventional ladies 
that they called them ‘witches.’ And so 

ae they had them hanged. 
John H. Whitney In Jamestown, Va., at about the same 
time, ruled Governor Berkeley, not hatchet-faced, but a red- 
nosed and gouty old tyrant who loved his port and feared 
his people, and who burst forth with: 


‘I thank God, there are not free schools or printing 
here, and I hope we shall not have them these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, 
and libels against the best of government. God keep us 
from them both!’ 

There are other examples of censorship in all the snoopers 
from Carrie Nation to John S, Sumner and the Watch and 
Ward Society. Let’s not invoke their ghosts, 








THE SENATE FILM PROBE | 





A very recent one, however, is the picture of a group of 
United States senators demanding that the film industry re- 
frain from taking sides—or, more accurately, expressing 
itself—in the struggle of democracy against dictatorship. 

I think that these various attempts at suppression, the old 
and the new, are all of a kind. The Puritans feared joy of 
life, and so they tried to make their life joyless. The tyrants 
—and for stout Governor Berkeley you can substitute the 
newer and stouter Marshal Goering—feared criticism, and so 
they shut the mouths of their people. 


But what about the would-be censors of this last year of 
ours, before the Rising Sun outshone itself? They wanted to 
use the motion-picture arts to support their own isolationist 
stand. What were they afraid of? It’s clear that they feared 
self-expression, like all the rest. They feared the power of 
pictures. They knew how tremendous and galvanizing the 
influence of films may be upon the minds of men. 


This is a closed issue now, of course. The war has done 
away with isolationism. But still we’re not done with the 
attitude that says, in effect, ‘the place of art is in the home.’ 
That speaks the same language of condescension and insult 
as ‘the place of women is in the home.’ 

What it means is, keep out of men’s way. Don’t concern 
yourself with vital issues. You don’t know enough. And, 
besides, you might say the wrong thing. Be still, or go and 
dream about a never-never land. Make films out of nothing 
but pasteboard and confectionery. Don’t try to reflect the 
tremendous drama of our daily lives. 

The men who tried some months ago to put their fingers 
upon the movies thus admitted that the movies are big. We 
all know they are big. The United States Government has 
recognized that they are big. But it believes today that this 
bigness should not be neutralized, put on ice or camouflaged, 
but that it should be used. 





is . ~ SEEK PROPER UTILIZATION | 





Not that Washington itself wants to use it. It wants the 
makers of pictures to utilize it themselves. It has no inten- 
tion, for instance, of telling producers that instead of making 
horse-operas or building castles in Graustark, they should 
from this day on get to work depicting Japanese as villains. 

That would be nonsense. We want the horse-operas and 
we still have a weakness for Graustark. And we don’t care 


for coarse propaganda. What the Government has done, in 
part, is to set up the Office ef the Coordinator of Inter- 
Ar rican Affairs and to allew me to direct its motion-picture 
section in cooperation with the motion-picture industry. Oul 
assignment, our stated policy, is to consult and advise. 


The Office of the Coordinator also carries on activities in 


1 


other fields besides motion pictures. Of special importarice 

its work in radio. Through the efforts of the Office, ex- 
tensive programs of local long-wave news broadcasts, based 
on Associated Press and United Press reports, emanate 
from Latin American stations. Short wave news broadcasts 


from the United States are being better edited and one of 
the most powerful U. S. shortwave stations has agreed to air 
700 hours a year of special shortwave news, entertainment 
and educational programs to the other American republics. 

Also undertaken by the Office of the Coordinator is a 
comprehensive program to stimulate the teaching in U. S. 
schools of subjects dealing with the other American republics 
and a broad program of student interchanges. The Office 
is seeking to overcome the language handicap and is spon- 
soring traveling art exhibits and the publication of a guide 
to all the republics. 

In the news field, the Coordinator has a staff of trained 
newspaper people both in Washington and New York to 
work with the newspapers, news agencies, periodicals and 
picture services of this country and the cther republics. 
Their work stimulates the publication of news articles and 
pictures about the United States in other American coun- 
tries and the publication here of news, articles and pictures 
from Latin America. The Coordinator’s office hag contracted 
for the publication of a monthly magazine, ‘En Guardia, 


(Continued on page 56) 


DEFEN DS HOLLYWOOD'S REALISM 





Product of the Country 


By Jerome Weidman 








The only trouble with this girl, who was blonde and 21 
and English and built for sweaters, was that she had an aunt 
and they both had a passion for the movies which they called 
the cinema, Aside from that she was fine. The aunt, no, 

a The aunt, to use one of the phrases 
she employed often, but not about her- 
self, would never see 40 again, but 
she lived her life as though the two- 
score mark were still a cloud no bigger 
than her hand on the distant horizon. 
The aunt was kittenish, When she 
wasn’t being kittenish the aunt devoted 
herself, particularly after she found out 
I was an American, to acting vigorously 
the part of a chaperon. The girl didn’t 
werent like that very much. I didn’t like it 
Jerome Weidman at all. 

But we were in Batavia, the capital of Java in the Nether- 
land Indies, halfway across the world from her home in 
London and mine in New York, and it was ..ugust of 1939 
with a war crowding down on us rapidly. In addition, the 
aunt wasn’t as agile as she fancied herself and she was almost 
totally blind without her lorgnette, which we could arrange 
to have misplaced with ridiculous ease, so we did all right. 

This girl’s first name was Jennifer and her second name was 
not Carstairs, so, in order to avoid slighting any traditions 
and inviting any libel suits, I shall call her Sibyl Carstairs, 
which suits her better than her real name. Jennifer always 
sounds to me like the Latin for some species of deciduous 
plant or the trade name for a mouth wash. @his-girk wasn’t 
that type. This girl was all right. I never found out the 
name of the aunt because the subject was distasteful to me 
and because Sibyl always called her ‘Auntie.’ Sibyl talked 
that way all the time and it sounded charming. 

I met Sibyl one day just before tiffin in the hotel bar. 
I was having a beer which, as Damon Runyon puts it about 
a well known Broadway watering place, comes very good in 
Java. In these days, which now seem generations back in the 
past, there wasn’t much else to do if you were an American 
of my build, travelling alone, in Batavia. The city, which is 
flat and clean and very white, is hotter than the Times Square 
station of the I.R.T. during the rush hour on a summer day. 
Besides, all the white girls in Java, who are as pretty as 
iced cup cakes fresh from the oven, are six feet tall or better, 
are married or engaged to be, and they talk nothing but 
Dutch. So I stuck to beer. I was on my second, and drinking 
it much too fast because the bartender, who wasn’t pretty 
or engaged to be married or over six feet tall, talked nothing 
but Dutch, either. 


a ‘SIBYL SETTLES FOR A BEER | 











At this point Sibyl came into the bar. I had. never seen 
her before. So far as I can recall the temperature never 
dropped below 100 in Batavia, so it must have been at 
least that at the moment, but she was wearing one of 
those filmy cashmere sweater things and she looked as cool 
as Sonja Henie in work clothes. She said she was hunting 
her Auntie, but it was soon obvious that her heart was not 
in the quest, and she settled for a beer. 

By the time Auntie showed up we had earned the surly 
approval of the bartender, who didn’t speak our languag 
but knew how to read the esperanto of a mourting bar check, 
and I had learned that Sibyl and her energetic relative were 
stopping in Batavia for a week or 10 days on their way to 
visit a sheep-ranching uncle in Australia. Sibyl also had the 
more salient points of my own biography well in hand. 
Among the many things we found we both liked and were 
homesick for was the movies. Except, as I have said, that 
Sibyl called them the cinema and, further except, that I 
liked them but she was mad for them, especially if they were 
made in America. 

At the moment there were no movies in Batavia, American 
or otherwise. But suddenly there were, as there always 
are when you find someone to do them with, a great many 


other things in and around Batavia. During the next few 
lays we managed to duck Auntie often enough to do pretty 
early all of them. In fact, we managed to kick Auntie’s 


often enough to do several of 
Sibyl had a lot of other 
besides sweaters in her luggage. I grew very fond of 
Batavia during those next few days. 


yrgnette under the bar table 
hose things twice and three times. 
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- “SWING, SISTER,” COMES TO BATAVIA | 


Then, one afternoon, driving back to the hotel from a 
swimming resort up in the hills where we had gone for a 
dip and a cocktail, we saw a poster announcing the first 
showing that night of a newly arrived American film. Sibyl 
went wild. I was forced to restrain the enthusiasm that, as 
a movie fan of long standing, always wells up in me at the 
prospect of seeing a new picture: the film advertised was a 
little item called ‘Swing, Sister, Swing’ with Ken Murray. 

That night Auntie was playing bloodhound to our Eliza and 
she had a firmer grip than usual on her lorgnette, so we 
took her along. The motion picture theatre was far from the 
center of the city, on the edge of the native quarter. It was 
a one-story, box-like affair, made of highly combustible 
materials resembling tar paper and wood, There were nt 
seats or chairs. On the rough board floor, liberally strewn 
with sawdust long past its first youth, several dozen backless 
benches were arranged roughly in three sections, one against 
each wall and one in the middle, leaving an approximation 
of two jagged aisles in between. 

It was apparent at a glance that here, as everywhere in 


(Continued on page 56) 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
1S BROAD STREET 
New YorRK 
December 4th, 1941 
The Editor 
*Veriety" 


154 West 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


My heartiest congratulations to 
"Variety" on its 36th Anniversary. The 
theatre, the motion pictures and the other 
forms of public entertainment, are an essen- 
tial and indispensable part of what we, in 
general terms, describe as the American way 
of life. The freedom of the theatre, in all 
its form, from unreasonable and destructive 
censorship and political interference is in- 
dispensable to their proper functioning. 
"Variety" magazine's gallant fighting for what 
is so appropriately called "The Fifth Freedom" - 
the right of self-expression in entertainment - 
is performing a distinctive public service and 
particularly so at this time when every assault 
on any of the freedoms must be vigorously resisted. 


My best wishes for the continued life 
end health of "Veriety”. 


Sincerely, 
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‘THERE IS ROOM FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN ACTION—ON THE U. S. SCREEN’ 


Director Garson Kanin Observes It’s Time to End the Ostrich Act, Face 
Life’s Realities, and Thus Help Perpetuate All the Freedoms 


MASS FILM ENTERTAINMENT NEED NOT 











‘Fight and You'll Win’ 
Meaning Hollywood, Which Meekly Bows 


To Censors’ Dictation 


By Morris L. Ernst 


[N. Y. attorney prominent in defense of civil liberties] 





In these days we hear much talk about the Bill of Rights. 

Even the men who run the giant cinema corporations talk 
as if they are opposed to censorship. Mr. Hays is not without 
high-sounding phrases on the subject. But Liberty is not 

; « won by words or even moving pictures. 
> It must be won and re-won day by day 
by struggle and contest against the 
forces of darkness, and in the entire 
American scene the film industry is the 
solitary sector of our national life that, 
day by day, prefers immediate dollar 
profits to the fighting path leading to 
ultimate freedom, 

In the first two decades of this cen- 
tury the silver screen was little more 
than a gigantic football game for con- 
trol of patents and dominatien of the 
market place. Hence, when several states established boards 
of pre-censorship, it was only natural for the Supreme Court 
to believe that films had little relationship to the spread of 
ideas. Reasoning on this line, the court permitted pre-cen- 
sorship of films despite the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution—the springboard of the Bill of Rights. The silver 
screen seemed to have little relation to free speech or free 
press. 

And so for the first time in our history advance Govern- 
mental control of ideas became legal. But today we know, 
even though some of the liywood magnates declare with 
a straight face to the contrary, that screenplays are more 
than entertainment. No longer should motion pictures be 
analogized to a flea circus or a group of traveling vagabond 
players historically licensed by the Master of the Revels in 
old England. Since the first creation of state censorship 
boards in a half dozen states and many cities, much has hap- 
pened in the struggle for artistic liberty, much that is obvious 
to the owners of the press, the sage and the publishers of 
books. 

From 1787 to 1870 there was no censorship of books or 
magazines. In 1870 a neurotic, distorted man named Anthony 
Comstock showed to a hypocritical Congress some tawdry 
post cards such as are still sold on the boulevards of the 
world’s capitals. The Comstock laws were passed without 
debate, clamping down on books and magazines.” From 1870 
until 1915, a period of nearly half a century, there was dick- 
ering and bargaining between the publishers and the censors: 
‘I will take this out if you let this in.” But in 1915, the tide 
turned. 


Publisher after publisher started to fight. After a few 
setbacks for the censors, the publishers realized that 
abject surrender to censors in the past had not been even 
financially beneficial. It was cheapver to stand up and fight. 

And now, as a result, we are living in a society where any 
book openly published, with the imprint of a recognized pub- 
lishing house, openly reviewed by reputable critics, is im- 
mune from attack even after publication. Thus the pub- 
lishers have put themselves in a position where they, and not 
the busybody censors, are the judges of taste and social 
effects; no longer does the censor in the book field have the 
monopoly of deciding what is good or evil. 


Cowardly Hollywood 


But Hollywood is cowardly. In fact, it is the sole remain- 
ing receptacle of cowardice in the fight against the censor in 
the American scene. Reversing a score of compromises or 
inept shadow boxing by Hollywood, little 
makers like Kline and Steinbeck take on and lick the censol1 
in the case of ‘The Forgotten Village.’ But not so with the 
Big Boys. They have too many dollars at stake to risk a 
battle for the freedom of the screen. 

The Legion of Decency is set back and defeated. But do 
the major picture companies give any aid? I wonder whether 
the film industry wants such a victory. See what happens 
when a great and gracious pair like Garbo and Behrman are 
called corruptors_of the youth of America. Does the company 
or Mr. Hays take on the fight, or do they appease? 

‘I welcome ’Variety’s’ courageous stand. Maybe you will 
finally taunt the big bankers who run Hollywood to fight 
for the freedom of the films. In my humble judgment, any 
kind of a contest conducted with integrity will win out. The 
Supreme Court, in a proper case before it, will reverse the 
old excepiion it created under which films—unlike books, 
radio and newspapers—are censored in advance of publica- 
tion. And if the magnates and the defenders of Hollywood's 
money are disinclined to fight this battle for liberty, why 
shouldn’t combinations of the real creators of the pictures— 
the actors, the writers, the directurs and the camera men— 
stand up and justify their product by matching their faith 
in liberty against the combined standards of the censors and 
the owners of Hollywood. 

I am sure that the great American public will bet on Garbo, 
Behrman, et al., if those creative people think that liberty is 
worth fighting for. 






Morris L. Ernst 
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MEAN MASS REGIMENTATION 


By Garson Kanin 


[Now in Gonernment service as Film Consultant in the 
Office of Emergency Management, Washington, D. C.] 





Washington, Jan. 4. 

That Sunday I was working in Washington. It was de- 
pressing. There is nothing glamorous about war when it 
comes to you. On Monday things seemed brighter. The 
automatic unity, the efficiency of the Government, and more 

- than anything else, the messages. The 
messages which started coming early 
Monday morning, and which haven't 
stopped coming to this day. Writers, 
actors, even a wire from the president 
of the Screen Directors’ Guild, all ask- 
ing, ‘What can we do?’ I think I know. 

If the following words seem bold, it 
is because this is a time for boldness. 
This is what I think. If anyone has 
another idea, or a better idea, I enclose 

, a self-addressed envelope. 
Garson Kanin It seems to me that now more than 
ever before the shadows must give light. Now we who make 
the shadows have a job to do. 

Our job is to express the deepest necessity of America to 
our people. Our job is to keep America aroused, inspired 
and informed. Our job is to fight with tne weapons we know 
best. 

Hundreds of men of the motion picture industry have 
joined the Army and the Navy and the Marines and other 
branches of our Government. For those who remain on the 
Home Front there is the great weapon of the motion picture 
camera. The enemy is known and the target is clear. 

For the job to be done, the workers in our industry must 
fall in like good soldiers, and accomplish their appointed 
missions with speed and effectiveness. 

We may expect military censorship for strategic reasons. 
We welcome it, because it integrates our services with the 
total War Effort, makes us more effective, opens our eyes to 
the target we seek. 

Out of the Victory for which we strive, the motion picture 
industry may hope for one achievement—FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION. This is the Fifth Freedom, which guarantees 
us a Free Screen. That’s our stake in the outcome; to win it, 
we must devote our total resources and talents and energies. 

We of Hollywood frequently have shrunk from our duty 
to America. Because of timidity and outright fear, because 
of knuckling-under to this loud minority and that pressure- 
lobby, Hollywood too often -welched on the job of awakening 
America. 








The Day Is Past When . a 


| © 

The day is past when the German Embassy can order a 
great anti-Nazi work off the production schedule of one of 
our studios—and get away with it. : 

The day is: past when the Japanese Embassy can forbid an 
historical truth in a Hollywood production—and get away 
with it. 

The day is past when the Hays Office advises a director to 
eliminate a scene from his picture which shows a motion 
picture audience hissing a newsreel of Hitler. You don’t 
believe it ever happened? It happened to me. I will gladly 
show you the letter. 

The day is past when Lindbergh, Wheele- and Nye can 
attempt to drive the truth of our situation off the screen, 
stifle the voices trying to arouse America to her peril, and 
paralyze the leaders of the industry into negation of facts. 

The time for ignorance is past, because we of Hollywood 
won't stand for it and America won’t stand for it from us. 

Now we have to show guts, for all the gutlessness exhibited 
in the past. 

Peacetime censorship is the strategy of special groups to 
defeat the majority. With threats and subtle pressure, 
enemies of America built up a fear-psychosis in Hollywood, 
to the end that they had their way with our motion pictures. 
And boxoffice greed w head-censor of Hollywood 

Let u not forget the courage of m: ny “4 t t 
More important than this handful of trumpet-calls an- 


the future, we should remember the hundreds of 








of compromises, of chicken-hearted knuckling- 


under to special-interest censorsnip 


We 11 
them, but not all. 


Consershin Is No Substitute 
For Honesty or Frank Thinking 


Some people wanted censorship because they were afraid 
of honesty. Some wanted it because they were afraid to 
think, or because they were afraid somebody else would do 
some thinking. Some people wanted censorship because 
they had ulcers of the stomach and wanted everybody else 
to have ulcers of the stomach. 

Some people who actively supported general censorship 
hoped to do some good by regulating what other people 
should hear and see and think. They hoped to check or for- 
bid obscenity, vulgarity, bad taste, immorality. The Public 
Spirit itself forbids these things, with or without censorship. 

Too frequently this ravaging censorship destroyed creative 
expression, tore truth, denied Democracy, attackéa free in- 
stitutions. When this happened, censorship was the enemy 
of all men, and deserved the courageous opposition of all 
men. ; 

We need safeguards against the damage censorship can do, 

(Continued on page 56) 





Topping the Toppers 


Zanies of Club 18 (N. Y.) Are Irre- 


pressible Insulters 





By JACK WHITE and FRANKIE HYERS 





In his own backyard, the street corner battler feels sure 
he can beat the daylights out of Joe Louis. The street cor- 
ner wit in his own opinion—and his friend's, too—is a lot 
funnier than Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Abbott & Costello 
and all the others. 


Well, the 18 Club is our backyard or street corner 
as you will. The big-wits step into our place and we catch 
them with their puns down—without a script in their hands, 
if you want to be more polite about it. We call them up 
on the club’s floor to say a few words and then we throw 
our whole book at them. 

Oh, yes, yes indeed, we top the top men—giving far bet- 
ter than we take. But don’t take our word for it. All you 
have to do is check through the daily column of Broadway 
historians who have recorded these incidents as they took 
place. 

We remember the night that Fred Allen decided to join 
the fun. He started out by panning the club, its size and 
odor. 

‘What are you trying to do,’ he was asked, ‘louse up the 
joint?’ 

‘No,’ Fred. replied, ‘nature took care of that!’ 

‘Imagine,’ we fired back at him, ‘Fred Allen sounding like 
Gracie!’ 

Tre night Bob Hope came in he wasn’t in the mood to 
get up on the floor, so we brought a microphone over to 
his table. Whereupon he emitted a loud Bronx cheer. 

‘Who’s writing your dialog?’ we asked. 

After the laughter subsided, Hope pushed his mike over 
to Jerry Colonna and said: ‘Here, you answer that.’ 

We brushed him aside and told Colonna: ‘Here, use our 
mike—it’s funnier.’ 

It was very crowded—when isn’t it?—the night Edgar 
Bergen was there. He got up to leave while the show was 
still on, so a headwaiter came over to help him out. At 
this Bergen made some sort of crack. 

‘Let him go,’ was our parting shot, ‘we’ve walked out in 
the middle of his pictures.’ 

Several years ago, shortly after Mussolini had ordered the 
Marx Bros.’ pictures banned in Italy, they visited the club. 
Groucho and Chico exchanged a few quins that didn’t tickle 
the funnybone of this particular audience. 

‘The poor Marx brothers,’ we observed, ‘over in Italy 
they can’t laugh at them and over here they won't.’ 


hey n't 


What We Did to Benny 

We had a lot of fun with Jack Benny on his first visit to 
the 18 Club. Jack accepted our challenge to get up and say 
a few words, but he didn’t get a chance to say one. We 
machine-gunned kim -without a letup. In desperation, Jack 
grabbed the orchestra’s violin and started playing his corny 
version of ‘The Bee.’ 

“We didn’t know,’ he was told, ‘that Joe Miller taught 
violin, too.’ 

Joe Frisco makes the club his headquarters when he’s in 
town. On the night Joe opened at Loew’s State he was on 
the floor when the lens lassie walked by 

‘H-h-here, little g-g-girl,’ Joe said, ‘t-t-take a picture of 
me s-s-stuttering. I wanna s-s-show my folks I’m w-w-work- 
ing.’ 

‘Take one of him eating,’ we said, ‘that’ll be better proof.’ 

The first crack made by most of the celebrities who take 
to the floor are usually directed at the club. Ben Bernie 
evidently had been thinking his initial remark over and 
over during the show. 3ecause, when he got up, Ben was 





all mixed up. A strange silence greeted his opening 

‘Bernie,’ we told him, ‘you went over with a—hushk.’ 

Its not always all of us against one visitor The night 
the Stroud Twins were in the fun was fast and furious as 
we tangled with them both One of them, after his gag 
fel] flat said to us: 

‘Well, haven’t you guys anything to say—vou have a 
microphone, too?’ 

We're getting the same results as you by keeping quiet,’ 


we answered, 

The other’ twin then cut in: ‘Aw, why don’t you run 
away from home and go on the stage?’ 

We replied: ‘And why don’t you guys run away from the 
stage and go on home?’ 

They both made faces at us, so we heckled: ‘To look at 
them you wouldn’t think any parents would make the same 
mistake twice.’ 

For a long time Milton Berle gloried in the rumors and 
reports that he was a gag-lifter—a user of other fellows’ 
material. Maybe he still does. Anyway, one night his 
opening crack at us was one that we had used several nights 
previously and which had been recorded in one of the 
Broadway columns. 

‘We hope you make good here, tonight,’ we told him. 
‘There’s a talent scout in here from Alcatraz.’ 

There are many others, all made in good fun. We hope 
none of these ‘straight men’ feels slighted because we left 
them out, because we’ve had a grand time crossing words 
with the top men. However, we’ve been topped, too, by 
two fellow-workers—waiter Willie Grogan and lounge room 
attendant One-Round Jackson. But between their Irish 
and Negro dialects you can’t answer what you can’t under- 
stand. Understand? 
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PATRIOTISM IN PICTURES 


Since None Has a Corner on Americanism, Why Can’t the Screen Freely 
Express and Interpret Its Contributions to the American Way of Life ? 


WB PREZ DERIDES THOSE ‘PROPAGANDA’ PROBERS 


By H. M. Warner 


(President of Warner Bros., Inc.) 


Hollywood ,Jan. 4. 


Now is the time for Hollywood to 
come forward again, ready to do its 
full duty and fulfiill all its many re- 
sponsibilities to the nation it serves. 
Hollywood has 
always ac- 
cepted its ob- 
vious obliga- 
tions to the 
country which 
fostered it. I 
believe it al- 
ways will take 
care of its 
share of the 
‘burdens of lib- 

H. M. Warner erty,’ and fight 
for the freedom of itself and all 
other worthy enterprises. 

The magnificent history of our 
country, the people’s pride in our 
institutions, our form of government 
and our belief in liberty, have been 
and will continue to be reflected 
in the product we make in our 
studios.. Gs 

‘In praise of liberty,’ as ‘Variety 
so aptly puts it, Warner Bros. has 
long made pictures in which the 
proudest moments of our national 
story have been recounted and 
dramatized. 

We have been proud of these ‘pa- 
triotic films,’ as thoy have been 
called, and we coniinue to thank 
Providence that we have, and always 
have had, the freedom to make them 
and to display them to Americans 
and others who would like to follow 
the American system. 

We do not think that this nation 
ever should hide its light under a 
bushel no matter what censorship 
that bushel represents. Certainly we 
continually have turned a deaf ear to 
the carping criticisms of those who 
shouted ‘propaganda’ whenever we 
extolled the glories of our free coun- 
try and the road it followed to get 
where it is. We went ahead with 
our plans, still believing that Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Patrick Henry and 
others had said deathless things 
which it would be good for present- 
day Americans and others to hear 
again. 

We have not changed our views, 
even though others have altered their 
attitudes. 

No individual or profession has 
had or ever can have a corner on 
patriotism. It is the inborn right of | 
all Americans to be proud of their | 
nation and to say as much by and | 
with every means at their disposal. 
Here in Hollywood, and at the War- 
ner Bros, studios, in particular, we 
have used our best means of com- 
munication — the motion-picture 
screen—to tell the world of the pride 
we feel in the United States of 
America. 


q Particularly Proud | 


We are particularty proud of those 
pictures and of the response they 
have received from a patriotic pub- 
lic. We have not sought to glorify 
war—we have only tried to honor 
our country and the men and women 
who stand ready, now as always, to 
defend it. God helping us, I cannot 
see how we could do less! 

Those who claimed pftriotic pic- 
tures were ‘propaganda’ are silent 
now. In time of war, love of coun- 
try is not a thing to be attacked. 
We hope we have helped build the 
idea in America that even in times 
of peace, patriotism is something of 
which we should be proud—which 
we should shout to the world as 
loudly and as often as we can. 

Why, in heaven’s name, shouldn’t 
there be ‘patriotism in pictures?’ 
No one has ever attacked the idea 
of ‘patriotism in our schools’ or 
‘patriotism in our homes.’ Who can 
truly believe that ‘patriotism in the 
theatre’ is bad when all other 
patriotisms are admittedly good? 

Warner Bros. has produced the 
so-called ‘patriotic featurettes,’ vol- 
untarily and proudly. We made a 
series of short subjects portraying 
the lives of American heroes. It 
Wwas.our own idea, and it has seemed 
to agree with the general public’s 
idea of good entertainment and good 
history. We are proud of those pic- 
tures—all of them—and their recep- 
tion by audiences leads us to be- 




















lieve that our pride and confidence 
in America and Americans were not 
misplaced. 

We were not only the voice, in- 
dividual or collective, raised against 
the Nazi menace before we were 
actually at war. But the motion 
picture had to bear the brunt of 
much of the senatorial displeasure 
during the recent, rather ridiculous, 
effort to show that, what we believe 
was good Americanism, was only 
‘propaganda’ in disguise. Our right 
to express our beliefs was ques- 
tioned, although homes, schools 


| and churches were already making 
| known their opposition to the Nazi 


way of life. 

Nothing Stopped Us 
~ Nothing stopped us when we made 
‘Confessions of a Nazi Spy.’ Nothing 
stopped us from cooperating with 
the National Defense program, to 


‘which we look with such gratitude 
i; now, in making pictures during the 


eight years preceding the actual out- 
break of war concerning our Army, 
nor navy and our air force, We are 
thankful we had some small part in 
building up a greater public ap- 
preciation of them through our 
‘patriotic pictures.’ 

Certainly ‘Sergeant York’ truth- 
fully can be called a ‘Patriotic pic- 
ture.’ There can be no question of 
the patriotism of Alvin C. York. 
Neither can there be any doubt of 
the insight and good sense in his 
famous lines, spoken in the picture 
as it was in life: 

‘You do not fight to win lib- 
erty gnd democracy once and 
then stop, said Sergeant York. 
‘Liberty, freedom and democracy 


‘Bugle Sounds’ Will 
Get Louisville Preem 


Louisville, Jan. 4. 








World preem of ‘The Bugle Sounds,’ 


| M-G Army drama, atmosphere scenes 
| 


of which were taken at Fort Knox! 
last summer, will be held at Loew’s 


State, January 14. Louisville was 
chosen for the premiere because of | 
the Fort Knox angle, according to} 
George Hunt, manager. 


Crew of technicians worked with 
Army officials at the Fort over a 
period of weeks last summer, to give 
the pic an authentic background. 
The filmization of the Armored Force 
had the benefit of the U. S. Army 
itself as technical adviser. War De- 
partment gave its full cooperation, | 
and assigned Capt. Arthur W. Field. | 
technician with a United States pan- 
zer corp, to oversee the production 
and assure accuracy. 





| increased 


are prizes awarded only to those 

people who fight to win them 

and keep fighting eternally to 
hold them.’ 

Truths we hold dear have seldom 
been so ably expressed. 

There can be no good reason, I 
think, why motion pictures should 
be denied use of the dramatic ma- 
terial to be found in the current 
Nazi, Fascist and Japanese govern- 
ments when for eight years and 
more newspapers, magazines, radio 
and other news-dispensing sources 
have been telling the story. Patriot- 
ism is not meat for one medium and 
poison for another. There is enough 
of it in America for us all to share! 
Motion-picture producers should not 
be denied their right to talk of lib- 
erty or seek a Fifth Freedom of 
their own. 

We have consistently refused to 
censor plays of stories which we 
make into pictures to conceal from 
the American peopie what is hap- 
pening in the world, or all eventuali- 
ties. What we have filmed has been 
the truth, not propaganda, and those 
who would curtail the freedom of 
our industry know it. 

In motion-picture production we 
follow no ‘isms’ except Americanism. 
We have fought, in our way, for the 
freedoms of thought, of peace, of 
speech and of worship. 

It is of vital importance to all 
Americans that we, as showmen, 
fight also for what ‘Variety’ has 
called a Fifth Freedom of our own. 
That is the right of free expression 
in all show business. Only with that 
right can we do our rightful part 
in safeguarding the other freedoms. 


Studio Pay to Workers _ 
Nov. Topped 7366 Weekly 


Sacramento, Jan. 4. 

Wage earners in Hollywood’s film | 
Studios collected $736,048 a week 
during November, a weekly increase 
of $32,237 over October, according 
to figures published by the Cali- 
fornia Labor Statistics Bulletin. 

Average individual weekly wages 
from $47.67 to $49.61. 
Working hours averaged 36.7 hours 
a week, an increase of 1.3 hours 
over the previous month. 








A BUNGALOW, TOO 
Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Robert Cummings not only nego- 
tiated a contract adjustment with 
Universal but was upped to star bill- 
ing in future roles. 

Actor, now working in ‘Saboteur,’ 
gets a bungalow on star row as well 


' . . 
as a boost in salary. 











“Appointment for Love,” 
released by Universal. 











WILLIAM A. SEITER 


William A. Seiter has directed one of his greatest pictures for 1941, 
starring Margaret Sullavan and Charles Boyer, 
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AMERICA MUST GO ON- 


By Jack Lait 


War is as old as the world. And through all wars the world has lived, 
And through this war Americans must and will live. 

Every practical and psychological factor calls on us to exercise every 
wholesome function that remains within our reach. Every ideal demands 
that we preserve our way of life as far as we can, 
Good citizens must carry on. The arteries of our 
economic, social, religious and constructive lives must 
continue to flow, as our stout hearts must continue 
to throb through them the blood of courage, cenfi- 
tence and faith, 

The war is new. It came suddenly. The inca]. 
sulable machineries of our civilized, modern habits 
und methods were not built against war; they were 
geared in hope and contemplation of peace. 

Our homes and churches, our stores and offices, 
our public roads and buildings still stand unimpaired, 
unscarred, unchanged. 

And we are unchanged. 

Our crops, our food supplies, all the necessities and even most luxuries 
of normal and natural existence under our still free and floating flag are 
ours. 

Our theatres are open for fun, romance and excitement. Broadway is 
still ablaze. Hollywood is still shooting. Wall Street is still buying and 
selling. 

Our larders are full, our warehouses and stores are overflowing. We 
are prosperous. There is more actual money in circulation than perhaps 
the United States has ever known before. And it is our money—ours to 





Jack Lait 


traffic between producer, distributor and consumer which made America 
and must sustain America. 


No one must profit by the war, but as few as possible should lose by it, 
With due solemnity, let us sustain the past and confront the future— 
near or far—with whatever it may bring. Let us pray and let us prepare. 
Let us serve and let us give. But America must go on. We are America. 
We must go on, 


l British Carry On 


Britain, for more than two years, has been in war as this nation has 
not yet been called upon to know war. For 15 months it was under mur- 
derous and ruthless bombardment, the like of wkich history had never 
seen before. And yet we meet the pictures of smiling English faces. 
Men play cricket. Women brew tea and cook and carry on as wives and 
mothers and sweethearts, whether in the security of rural retreats or in 
the shattered debris of bombed homes and gutted streets. 


What they had to do for their nation they have done with great good 
will, with patriotism and with resolution. But those who were not 
slaughtered by the invading savages go ahead, living with that splendid 
British combination of high sense of duty and level-headed serenity. 

We have been blessed. War has not reached our mainland shores. It 
may well be that it never shall. But if it does, let not the British be the 
only people who can ‘take it’—without panic, without themselves destroy- 
ing those priceless portions of existence which the enemy cannot shatter. 
America at war is infinitely more comfortable and happy than many 
less fortunate nations when they are at peace. 

So let us see no chins down. Let us live. Let us live intensely while 
we may, for though we have faith that Almighty God will guide our 
government and that our armed forces will bring us through to triumph, 
let us, without naive optimism, but with intelligent calm, make the most 
of the blessings that are still ours; that we earned and that we own. 

Let us support our extraordinary emergencies by faithful pursuit of our 
ordinary necessities. America wants no faint hearts. America needs no 
hoarders. But America expects its civilians to help keep the nation on 
an even keel, as it expects its leaders, its Army and its Navy, to defend it. 











‘What's Your Draft Rating?’ Now 
A Factor in Juvenile Pic Tests 
consrition and other war actvi-| P A's Beef U.S, Gives “Em 


ties drawing off young players and 
The Brushoff on Defense 


7 +1 Y act > res . s ee 
scouts during the past couple years Members of the Publicity Club of 
New York, rolls of which include 


and given the brushoff heretofore. 
Booners are currently going through | some 300 press agents, are squawk- 
|ing that Government agencies gave 


their files and giving serious second | 
| them the brush last week when the 
thought to the guys they . Sa en woe y 


volunteered their services gratis for 
slighted. |} any sort of publicity work. P.a.s are 

Shortage of potential leading men, also beefing that the Federal agen- 
always Hollywood’s No. 1 | cies refuse to give them considera- 
cise te Shee weston thes, abe | tion, and hire newspapermen instead 

79 ee ' | when they need publicity people. 
ing stage in six months to a year.| Among members of the Publicity 
| Club are some of the highest priced 
flacks in the country, including 
Steve Hanagan and Tom Fizdale. 
When they sent a committee to call 
on Mayor LaGuardia and contacted 
defense agencies, they were given 
short shrift, they claim. 

‘The Government has squadrons of 
press agents,’ Club members com- 
plain, ‘but when a professional pub- 
licity man seeks one of the jobs, even 
for free, he’s treated like a leper.’ 











directors is proving a break for 


many performers eyed by film talent 


once 


talent 


It’s just the guys in first draft age 
21 to 28—that studios are after for 
buildups to star proportions. Ques- | 
tion asked by all talent snoopers 
now, before they go a step farther, 
is, ‘What’s your draft rating?’ 

Some talent searchers see the sit- 
uation getting so bad that scripters, 
already writing around all kinds of 
metallic and mechanical props which 
aren’t available because of the war, 
will have to write around young 
men, too. Stories wili have more 
femmes and fewer males. 


Loath to lower standards, talent 





L.A. to N. Y. 


Reginald Armour. 
Richard Condon, 
Decla Dunning. 
Homer Fickett. 
Judy Garland. 
James Grainger. 
Alfred Green. 
David Hempstead. 
Hal Horne. 
Alexander Korda. 
Leslie Litomy. 

J. R. McDonough. 
Merle Oberon. 
Richard Patterson. 
David Rose. 


inevitable with the current shortage. 
So the second-raters are getting a 
break. And a 25-year-old with a 
wife and two kids to support is 
looked on as virtually manna. 





N. Y. to L.A. 


Irving Berlin. 
Arthur Kelly. 
Laudy Lawrence. 
Edward C. Raftery. 
Bob Russell 





The nation’s critics have given this picture the highest merit, 





Alfred Wallenstein. Lew Schreiber. 


spend, ours to enjoy, and ours to take from and return to the enormous ‘ 
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FILM PRODUCT OUTLOOK FOR 1942 


Despite War’s Uncertainties, Theatres Incline to Belief That Flow of Good 
Product Will Go a Long Way Towards Stabilizing Biz This Year 








QUALITY IMPROVEMENT ALREADY MANIFESTED 


RETAKES OF 1941 


By George E. Phair 


+ & i + 
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Hollywood,. Jan. 4. 
Now comes a storm of titles to annihilate the Jap, 
Of songs and motion pictures aimed to wipe him off the map. 
Ten thousand title writers toil with hot and furrowed brow; 
If songs and films could wreck the Jap, he would be ruined 
now. 


It was a most momentous year, the year of ‘41, 
And let us hope that ’42 will see the warfare done, 
And all the Japs restricted to their island neighborhood, 
Compelled to hear the titles that were made in Hollywood. 
. ” 

When you meet a fellow who has not been tested for a role 
in ‘For Whom the Bell Tolls,’ you know he is a stranger in 
Hollywood. 


* * * 


In Hollywood flackeries there are two forms of art—sweater 
and leg. oie a 

Suggestion for a food ad: John (Before) Carradine and 

i ter) Cregar. 

Laird (Af reg aia a 

Warner boys are contemplating a sequel to ‘One Foot in 

Heaven,’ figuring that two feet are better than one. 
+ * - 

Jean Parker sends word about the piccolo player who be- 
came a pianist because he couldn’t lay his cigaret on the 
piccolo. Sa ee 

A night club fight is largely tripe— 

One punch and many reams of type 

+ + . 
And Also in Technicolor 

Time and Hollywood work wondrous changes in history. 
If tough old Belle Starr came back to earth she would be 
startled to learn that she is a glamour gal with a heart of 
gold. 

- * . 

Gents in academic halls will tell you that comedy is an 
escape from life, and gents in various studios will tell you 
it is an escape from 77B. 

= * * 

Though the antics of the comics 

Seldom elevate the heart, 

They improve the economics 

Of the motion picture art. 
* * * 

When an actor is a heel at 1:30 p.m. and a hero at 3:15, it Ys 
not a sign of reformation—it is a double feature. 


« + . 
Whether a star bites a dog or vice versa, it is still news. 
« = * 


Sam Goldwyn finished ‘Ball of Fire’ and is recding a book 
titled ‘White Hell.’ Looks like a warm winter 
7 o * 


Four seasons in Hollywood are sunny time, rainy time, 
option time, and Oscar time. 
* * « 

An actor goes out trolling where the sturdy fish abounds 
And hooks a puny little smelt upon his daily rounds. 

But when the flack grabs hold of same 

The smelt acquires a massive frame. 
It soon becomes a swordfish and it weighs 200 pounds. 


“ ~ ~ 


The garment worn by Tyrone Power in ‘Son of Fury’ is 
not a sarong, which is feminine. It is a pareau, of the 
masculine gender, although the film fans out in Kansas won't 
notice the difference. They will think Ty prowled Dottie 
Lamour’s wardrobe. 

* 4 * 

The way the gals about town are knitting sox, you would 

think the soldiers were centipedes. 


+ * . 


An author sold his deathless tale 
To Hollywood for gobs of kale. 
They made a picture out of same 
Which set his tender ears aflame. 
It seems the film solks never took 
The time to read the author’s book. 
* * * 
As far as Deanna Durbin is concerned, Universal can ‘Live 
Alone and Like It.’ 
. * * 
Once upon a time there was a film comic who never played 
in burlesque. The snob. 
7 > > 
A feud in a film studio is almost as ferocious as a grudge 
fight in the ring, which generally winds up as the last word 
in sustained lethargy. 
* * * 
Eddie Small is going in for antique boudoir furniture. 
First it was ‘Twin Beds’ and now it’s ‘Up in Mabel’s Room.’ 
- * * 
When an actor grows big enough to pick his own spets he 
often picks a spot behind the eight ball. 
+ 7 a 
Tales of Manhattan’ will require a lot of tailoring to make 
that dress suit fit Eddie Robinson and Chuck Laughton, 
- - 


Hollywood is a place where motion pictures are produced 
at intervals between gin rummy games. 





By Roy Chartier 





Although the war creates uncertainty, theatre operators 
are inclined to believe it will be temporary and that a con- 
tinued flow of better product than was furnished a year ago 
will go a long way in stabilizing business during coming 
months. The fight with the Axis powers broke badly for the 
boxoffice, coming as it did three weeks before Christmas, 
when the gross levels decline due to shopping and other 
factors. 


At the same time the distributors were affected and this 
past December the quality of pictures allowed to go on 
release or take dates was higher than in past years. During 
December of 1940 distribs even withdrew certain pictures 
from the books for the Christmas-shopping period so that 
they would not be sacrificed to the usual seasonal dip extend- 
ing from Thanksgiving generally up to the year-end holidays. 


While pictures released since Sept. 1 have not been out- 
standingly stronger than for the same period a year ago, 
each month on the new 1941-42 season so far has been 
benefited by better pictures than were sent on release for 
the corresponding months in 1940, including December. 


Additionally much better boxoffice film sent on release in 
November has materially aided December where they are 
carried over into the latter month. Delay in making deals 
has also bunched numerous good pictures subsequent to 
their earlier dates of availability. 

The standing of distributors, based on the 1941-42 pictures 
that have already been seen or shown, has shifted somewhat 
as compared with the first four months of the previous 
(1940-41) season. Most notable in this respect is the im- 
provement in the product of 20th Century-Fox and Para- 
mount, while Metro has disappointed its backers somewhat 
on pictures so far released. Based on what is on the horizon 
from Metro, the company is expected to get into a stronger 
stride before the winter is over, however. 

Twentieth-Fox started its 1941-42 semester on August 1 
instead of on arrival of September as the others did, with 
result this company obtained somewhat of a jump on deals 
as well as dates. Through December 31, 20th will have re- 
leased a total of 24 features 





Top Pictures 





So far on the new season, 20th’s top pictures at the b.o. 
have been ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ ‘Sun Valley Serenade,’ ‘Yank in 
the R.A.F.,’ ‘I Wake Up Screaming,’ ‘How Green Was My 
Valley,’ ‘Weekend in Havana.’ Some of these pictures how- 
ever, have not yet reached a sufficient number of dates to 
determine just how far their strength extends at the b.o. but 
based on what is known at the moment the expectations are 
good. 

Par’s toppers for the final quarter of 1941 have been ‘Hold 
Back the Dawn,’ ‘Nothing But the Truth,’ ‘Birth of the 
Blues,’ ‘Skylark’ and ‘Louisiana Purchase,’ an average of one 
big one a month. 

The best on the Metro schedule since Sept. 1 have been 
‘Honky Tonk,’ ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ ‘Smilin’ Through,’ 
‘H. M. Pulham, Esq.,’ ‘Lady Be Good’ and ‘Two-Faced 
Woman,’ while over in the Warner camp its outstanding 
pictures through to the new year include ‘Navy Blues,’ 
‘Maltese Falcon,’ ‘One Foot in Heaven,’ ‘International Squad- 
ron,’ ‘They Died With Their Boots On,’ ‘You’re in the Army 
Now’ and ‘Sergeant York,’ the last-mentioned a terrific box- 
office entry. 

RKO leaders are ‘Citizen Kane,’ ‘All That Money Can Buy,’ 
‘Suspicion,’ ‘Dumbo’ and ‘Little Foxes.’ Except for its New 
York date, ‘Dumbo’ was held up for Christmas bookings. 

From Universal the best business has been shown by 
‘Unfinished Business,’ ‘It Started with Eve,’ ‘Appointment for 
Love,’ ‘Keep ’Em Flying’ and ‘Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break,’ while just sent out on the holidays in a few selected 
spos is ‘Hellzapoppin’ which stacks up well in buyer 
estimation. 

On the UA list so far this season are ‘Lydia,’ ‘Sundown,’ 
‘Corsican Brothers’ and ‘Tanks a Million,’ but none of these 
has been a smash. In ‘Shanghai Gesture,’ a year-end release, 
the exhibitors believe UA has a big one. 


Columbia has furnished ‘You'll Never Get Rich.’ ‘Texas,’ - 


‘You Belong to Me’ and ‘Men in Her Life’ as its best pictures, 
while sent into holiday release is ‘Bedtime Stcry,’ on which 
the hopes are high. 

In addition to many of these pictures which carry over 
into January, February and March dating, t of 
pictures that are handicapped as potentials by exhibitors- 
and regardless of the war it 


a sizeable li 


buyers will be sent on release 
is believed the first as well as probably the second quarter 
of 1942 will make a very strong bid for patronage 


“On the 1942 Horizon 








Pictures on the way that look from better than average 
to big include ‘The Vanishing Virginian,’ ‘Woman of the 
Year,’ ‘We Were Dancing,’ ‘Babes on Broadway,’ ‘I Married 
an Angel,’ ‘The Lady Is Willing,’ ‘Ball of Fire,’ ‘Playmates,’ 
‘Bahama Passage,’ ‘Mr. Bug Goes to Town,’ ‘Sullivan’s Trav- 
els, ‘Great Man’s Lady,’ ‘Reap the Wild Wind,’ ‘The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,’ ‘The Male Animal,’ ‘Kings Row,’ ‘Twin 
Beds,’ ‘Jungle Book,’ ‘To Be or Not to Be,’ ‘Remember the 
Day,’ ‘A Gentleman at Heart,’ ‘Son of Fury,’ ‘Roxie Hart,’ 
‘Song of the Islands,’ ‘Rings on Her Fingers,’ ‘China Cara- 
van,” ‘Joan of Paris,’ ‘Valiey of the Sun,’ ‘To the Shores of 
Tripoli,’ ‘Ride "Em Cowboy, and possibly others. 

Some of these films may not be released until spring or 
even early summer, while on the other hand certain films 
not now looked for during January-February-I larch, may be 
shot out during this first quarter of the new year. 

Very often calculations of buyers go wrong on certain 
pictures and the very ones from which big b.o. is expectea 
do not pan out that way when they get into the theatres 

In any event, exhibitor and buyer optimism is running 
pretty high for 1942. 


Newsreel War Coverage 


Will Be a Matter of Luck 


By Frederic Ullman, Jr. 


(Editor of RKO-Pathe News) 





The newsreels will vastly extend their coverage and in- 
crease their importance during the war years which lie 
ahead. Their representatives will be strategically spotted 
over the five continents and the seven oceans. But even a 
network of coverage and a corps of cameramen cannot assure 
the reels of complete war material. 

Censorship and luck will be important factors. At this 
writing the rules of censorship have not been laid down, if 
indeed it is possible to concoct such a set of rules. The 
Army will have jurisdiction over the newsrell films relating 
to military affairs. The Navy will have the right to suppress 
or delete pictures of naval action. The newsreel organiza- 
tions will submit to wartime censorship, yielding to the 
judgment of military experts as to what war scenes may or 
may not be released. 

Luck will be a bigger factor. Probably 50 cameramen 
will service the combined newsreel companies in war zones. 

Some of the. men are in combat areas now; more are on the 
way, and still others will be assigned as total war spreads. 

But 50 or even 100 men are a mere handful in covering the 
fighting which takes place in the four quarters of the globe. 
In other wars, the arenas of battle have been confined, at 
least to a continent. 

In attempting coverage of war all over the world it will 
often as not be a matter of luck in having a photographer on 
hand when any one battle takes place. Not that battle 
areas are unpredictable but, to effectively photograph war 
scenes, newsreel photographers will need government aid to 
get to the battle sites and military transportation in toting 
equipment to points from which the pictures can be made. 

Tn these first few weeks of war, Government officials have 
been fair in their requests to the newsreel producers. They 
have used sensible judgment in not trying to use the reels 
as propaganda media. They have made no burdensome 
rules, nor have they made any arbitrary demands. 

Theatres—particularly those playing first run releases— 
are certain to profit by exploiting newsreels during the 
war. It is a safe guess that if battle scenes or naval engage- 
ments are photographed, and released without undue dele- 
tions by censorship, the boxoffice vlue of such pictures will 
be powerful. 


10 Best Newsreel 
Subjects of 41 


By Mike Wear 





The newsreels’ opportunity for jnitiative or originality were 
few and far between in 1941, a year marked by the pre- 
dominance of roto coverage (that in which each reel is given 
duplicate material), particularly on the World War II battle- 
front. ‘Variety’s’ 10 best stories are gleaned from the way 
such yarns shaped up in the newsreel theatres, how they 
impressed the reviewer and reacted on the audience; not 
particularly on the event’s import but how handled. They 
follow: 

1. President Roosevelt’s war address after "apan had ate 
tacked U. S., and swift action of Congress in declaring war 
on Japan (Paramount). Expertly done. 

2. Churchill-Roosevelt meeting on the high seas (News of 


Day). Although all the U. S. newsreels got the same story on 
this vital event, N. of D. scored a big beat even if held up for 
release so all got the same distribution break. 

3. Dakar defense preparations by the French and firs® moe 
tion pictures of how this vital African port, closest to South 
America, shapes up (Paramount). Exclusive by Pierre 
Naintree and first films permitted by the V y goverrment,. 

4 Serie f come if | r r 2 
Buffalo zoo (Universal). Dug up through initiative of smaller 
city corresp¢ er Closest approach to filliz void left by 
Li Le} cor er i t 

. S of k | f D T! h all from 
the library mart editing y M. D. Clofine elevated it to a 
rare human interest yarn because of the many times the 
British airplane carrier was previously reported sunk, 

6. The truth about Martinique (Paramount). Douglas 
Dupont, cameraman, secured exclusive films showing how 


French gold is piied up there, some 200 U. S.-made planes are 
rotting on the docks, how poor the natives are, and the num- 
ber of French warships tied up there. 

7. Bringing war wounded back home to Australia (Movie- 
tone). Crack story, skillfully edited and narrated, and of 
particular interest on how the Australian government (which, 
of course, okayed the pictures) is treating war realism and 
morale. 

8. Air raid stories on how London fared after the blitz fire 
and biggest bombing attack (Movietene). Other reels had 
the same material but this one stood out. 

9. Convoy from Iceland (Pathe). Neal Sullivan’s camera 
work made this graphic. 

10. Defense of Tobruk (Paramount). Trim editing and 
intelligent use of man-on-spot voice lifted this above others 
which had much the same material. 

Honorable mention: British convoy fights off air attack 
(Movietone) and Inauguration of Roosevelt, first presidegt in 
U. S. history to serve a third term (Paramount). Both roto 
jobs but winners because of original handling and editing. 
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JESSEL YENS FOR THE GOOD OLE DAYS; 
DANNY KAYE SAYS NUTS TO NOSTALGIA 





By GEORGE JESSEL 





The most important thing for the readers to find first, on 
perusing a column, is the date line...for that may be of such 
significance as to change your whole viewpoint, for today saw 
a complete somersault in opinions. Isolationists are cheering 
for Roosevelt, the south has its arm around the north; Capital, 
Labor and the Government are singing, ‘He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow’... for this is being written on the day we’re at war! 

Never has there been such tense times; there has never 
been such tense times since 1861—yet on this Dec. 8 I have 
been asked by ‘Variety’ to write a salute to yesterday, or 
to be factual, why I like the show business of 20 years ago 
more than I do the strange, conglomeration of the mostly- 
listen-for-nothing era of today. 

To begin with, let’s look at it from the dressing room of the 
average actor. If he was in burlesque, he finished his work 
after doing just two shows a day. He had a 36-week con- 
tract and the Burlesque Club to go to at night where he 
met his brother comic and where they drank a let of beer 
and the last giass poured down with such authority. Why 
not! His contract had a few years to go, but if a Broadway 
manager wanted him, his boss would let him go, for the boss 


would understand, he too had been a burlesque comic or a 
song and dance man until he owned a show. 


Today’s burlesque actor—unless he’s a she and one-of four 
strip-teasers, has to do four or five shows a day—he’s got to 
be terribly dirty most times. Not because he wants to, but a 
12 o’clock noon audience won’t wake up for any jokes about 
little Willie. There’s no place for him to go at night to meet 
his gang, and the boss of the show is no actor who has worked 
himself up from the ranks; but probably the saloon-keeper 
on the corner or the attorney or the mortgagee who had to 
take over the theatre. 


— 





| AS SAD AS A STREET IN PARIS | 





Now the Vaudeville Actor. His story is as sad as a street 
in Paris. Twenty years ago there were 60 weeks of big time 
vaudeville and over 100 weeks of medium and small time 
vaudeville. There are probably 20 weeks in all America to- 
day. 

No camaraderie at night, no spacious NVA Club, no monas- 


tery at the Friars, no Vaudeville Comedy Club, no Broadway ~ 


Palace theatre to look forward to, no happy lies to tell your 
neighbor at Freeport. Alas, my friends, vaudeville is a lost 
art. 


How much more like show business it was to hear the con- 
versation between two legit actors, saying, ‘Well, I’m going 
back with ‘Blossom Time’ for the fourth year,’ and the other 
saying, “That’s fine. I’m going on tour with the ‘Countess 
Maritza’.’ 

Instead of this kind of conversation you hear today, ‘Hello, 
Charlie, you look tired.’ 


‘I am, Joe. I was on at 7:30 this morning for the Early 
Jollity Record Chatter show, and at 9:30 I was on the Cheese 
Souffle program.’ 

‘What are you doing, Joe?’ 
mint.’ 

For musicals, you’ve got to get $4 for a musical show or 
you can’t live, even if you've got a hit. Consequently, the 
average success has 25% of the run it used to have, and by 
the time you get on the road the radio has aged your songs so 
much that you've got a stale show. 


A straight play—no matter how good—you’ve got to pray 
that six New York critics haven’t had a fight with their wives, 
or you're dead—you cannot stand off bad notices—wait a min- 
ute, don’t tell me ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ and “Tobacco Road’— 
that happens about as often as Haley’s Comet. 


Certainly I'll take the good old days. 


P, S—Should a nice fat radio or picture contract come 
through—and please God, should Japan be reduced to a one- 
night stand—I may change my entire viewpoint. Therefore 
please observe the above dateline on this scrap from the 
memory book. 


H’wood and Radio 


By Jack Hellman 


‘Oh, I’m auditioning for Feena- 














Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Hollywood and radio—this year or any year—sums up 
to these basic impressions: 

The master-showmen of the United States are here, in 
the film studios. Radio is a mere imitator, a second best, 
a bunch of beginners in entertainment creation. Radio 
has prospered with very few master strokes of showman- 
ship. Amos ’n’ Andy flashed across the skies. The big 
blow caught up Rudy Vallee, Kate Smith, a few others. 
But there were no stupendous achievements of showman- 
ship in the air. Nothing to compare to ‘The Birth of a 
Nation ‘Intolerance’ ‘Way Down East.’ No equivalent to 
‘Disraeli’ or ‘Top Hat.’ 

The two industries simply cannot be compared in re- 
spect to creative or artistic abilities. Nor of maturity, 
breadth and even daring in technique, editing’ and choice 
of themes. 

Condescending, did ya say? 


Yeah. Yet Hollywood still gets plenty excited about 
radio because radio is superlative in one thing at least: 
the ability to publicize, exploit, advertise; make known, 
spread the word and stir talk. It’s also tops in getting 
people to whistle songs. 


In other words Hollywood thinks of radio like a player 
who can’t throw a forward pass but can sure catch "em 
and run like something. 





[ 





By DANNY KAYE 


It’s always the good old days. The new days are never 
good. The old shows were brighter, the old comics were 
funnier, yesterday's chorus girls were more dazzling, the old 
routines knocked them deader, and more hearts pined for 
every light on old Broadway. 

This sentimenal notion clings not only 
to show business. 

The old shoes were stouter, the old 
hats more becoming, the old button- 
holes were better made and the old 
armchair is a rare antique. 

I’m a sucker for the good old days and 

get a big wallop when I recall Smith 
and Dale’s ‘What am I—a crocodile?’ or 
Herb Williams’ ‘Spotli-i-ight! Even Se 
now, a chill crawls up my spine when &*: —_ 
I think of Joe Schenck (Van and ; Danny Kaye 
Schenck )—when I see him at the piano, in little more vow 
a pin spot, facing the audience, playing with one hand, sor 
of on the side, and crooning a ballad in that soft, high voice 
of his. It was so quiet you could hear an option drop. 

Those were the good old days for me, when I played hookey 
to catch the bill at Loew’s Palace in Brownsville. Today? A 
ust—dog days. Eut, with the passing of time, when these 
} are recalled through the friendly haze of reminiscence, 
they, too, become the good days—the good old days. 

Casting sentiment aside and viewing the situation in the 
cold light of reality, what kind of break does the young 
performer get today? I guess the most significant change 
was caused by the demise of vaudeville and the birth of 
radio and talking pictures. This has speeded up the develop- 
ment of an actor’s career insofar as national and world fame 
is concerned. If you click, you click quick. Through the 
medium of radio and pictures, over-night recognition can 
really be attained over night. These two phases of show 
business have also wised up the hinterland. The yokels know 
all the answers and say ‘Joe Miller’ before you pop the punch 
line. I think that’s good. 

A legit actor’s salary in the good old days didn’t come to 
very much when averaged over a year. Weeks of rehearsal 
without pay—long layoffs between plays—50 or 60 dollars 
a week when working—altogether, not much more than $1,500 
a year. Today the networks are netting big dough to thou- 
sands of unknown performers who barely eked out an exist- 
ence before. I think that’s: good. 

Theatrical doors are wide open today—much wider than in 
the good old days. New faces are not only welcome, but 
hunted. The great proving ground that was vaudeville and 
burlesque cannot be combed for ready-made stars with a 
solid sense ef tiring and showmanly instincts. Broadway 
can’t tell where the new sensation might come from and 
therefore has to keep a keen eye and open mind for the 
unknown. The big break can come much sooner to the young 
performer. I think that’s good. 








| RADIO AND PICTURES | 





Radio and pictures have developed their own stars. Actors 
with just a microphon: quality and photogenic personality. 
They have zoomed to the top when they probably could have 
gotten nowhere in the flesh. Even products of the good old 
days who were doomed to a career of mediocrity in the legit 
or two-a-day have found fame and fortune when they found 
that certain something before a microphone or camera, I 
think that’s good. 

The passionate and professional drum-beaters for the good 
old days always hark back to the long runs on the variety 
circuit. Once around the Orpheum meant maybe two years, 
Then there was a year on the Pantages, perhaps six months 
of western time. And they were all good for repeats. Five 
years for the same act was not a long life. Some played the 
same 15 minutes of patter for 15 years. 

Twelve gags, a parody and a hoofing finish was a career. 


When vaudeville vanished, they couldn’t get out of the rut 
and many good performers, buried in their 15 minutes of 
patter, were permanently stranded. Today is a day of con- 
stant change, There is a cry for new material, new routines 
and a performer is put on his mettle to provide them. He 
can’t become complacent and smug. I think that’s good. 


I’m not sure, but I have a feeling that summer theatres 
today offer greater opportunities for the newcomer, as well 
as a field of experiment and tryout for the old timers. As 
I vaguely recall, summer stock companies in the good old 
days dished up a rehash of well worn bills, and did nothing 
more for the actor than help kill time. Today, many Broad- 
way successes were born on the strawhat circuit. Many new 
personalities, writers, technicians and directors found their 
first contact with a stage in a country barn. And if you con- 
sider all the little theatres connected with the thousands of 
summer resorts you realize that there is a starting point and 
a field of development for a great army of theatrical work- 
ers. I think that’s good. 

Working conditions are better today. ‘Shooting galleries’ 
and ‘mouse traps’ in jerk towns are practically extinct, Every 
hamlet boasts at least one deluxer and every big town has 
its own road company Radio City Music Hall. Union regula- 
tions, scales of salary, rehearsal rules are on a higher level. 
Equity, the Dramatist’s Guild, the Musicians Union and the 
Stagehands’ Union have eliminated most of the gyppery and 
shoestringing of the good old days. Paying off in the dark is 
a thing of the past. And I think that’s good. 





| EVEN VAUDEVILLE’S STILL HERE | 





Strictly speaking, even the oldtimers’ shining paradise and 
emblem of the good old days—the institution of vaudeville— 
is still alive and kicking, in modified form. The Paramount, 
Strand, Roxy and the Music Hall are deluxers with replicas 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Boston and 
Los Angeles. Loew’s State is a type of old time vaudeville 
house that is photostated in other big cities. An act can 
reach not only the main stem audiences on Main Street, but 
also the family trade in the neighborhood houses. I think 


‘that’s good. 


They’re not bad—these new days. 


And they’ll be sweet to look back on when they become the 
‘good old’ days. 


Double Talk, Circa 1917 


In the 12th Anniversary Edition of ‘Variety, dated 
Dec. 20, 1917, appeared some of the first double-talk jin 
modern show business. It was in the form of an adver- 
tisement by Bert Leslie, the comic, and it read: 

To The Gecks, 
May the Fussel Spras 
Dil the mosley pass 
And the Guncas 
Gale pas your comepus 
So praze your wimp 
And Fill your limp 
And poo your luxing flogears 
Prall your dit 
Fose your lit 
And brott to Happy New Years 

Double-talk in those days was an _ intra-vaudeville 
actors’ gag, chiefly used on laymen as a form of per- 
sonal amusenient and self-ribbing. ‘Actors playing the 
Palace Beach in the old days gathered in front of Wol- 
pin’s (now defunct), at 47th and Broadway, and double- 
talked the cop on the beat dizzy. It was months before 
he got wise to the daily ribbing. Only in recent years 
was it put to stage use. Lewis Carroll made free use of 
double-talk in his ‘Through the Looking Glass’ (1871). 








War-Time London 





U. S. Newshawk’s Impressions of Show 
Biz There 


By George Lait 


(Unternational News Service War Correspondent in London) 





London, Dec. 5. 
For some of the lesser fry of the boards—comparat:vely un- 
known music hall (vaudeville) performers, small nightclub 
turns, carnival acts and such—the war hasn’t been a bad 
business proposition. In the old days of peace they were 


lucky to work 15 weeks a year, starvation coin was the. 


rule rather than the exception, jumps were long in third-class 
railway carriages and often ate up all the profit of the last 
date. On top of that, agents whacked off their chunk, cos- 


tumes, no matter how tawdry and usually second-hand, like- - 


wise cost. 

Today these coffee-and-cakers are working regularly enter- 
taining the troops throughout the Empire for ENSA (Enter- 
tainments National Service Association), government bureau 
handling this job. Their mazuma can’t be classed as ‘good,’ 
but they manage to knock off about £5 to £7 ($20 to $28) 
per week which is clear profit, for their travel costs are 
covered by the government or they’re jumped in Army, Naval 
or Royal Air Force automobiles; most of them work without 
scenery and in civilian clothes; and they never need new 


material for the lads in the forces want hoke, noise, legs . 
- and a minimum of sophistication. 


To the big names of the ‘halls,’ however, the war has not 
been kind. Many of the vaudeville theatres throughout the 
provinces (such as Manchester, Coventry, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, etc), received unrequested renovations from the 
Luftwaffe. Only a single major London house still sells 
straight vaude—the Stoll in Kingsway—although the Palla- 
dium, Prince of Wales and Windmill still grind along with 
their regular permanent companies. 

Most of the big names have either gone into ENSA (at just 
about the same money the coffee-and-cakers get) or have 
gone into other branches of national service for the duration. 
Some, however, are still to be seen in musicals and legit. 

With the shutting of most of the big time night clubs and 
the demands of the forces for men of military age, numbers 
of the big name bands likewise have taken it on the button. 
However, a few remaining spots manage to keep a couple of 
the crews employed, such as The Savoy (Carroll Gibbons); 
Grosvenor House (Syd Lipton); Embassy (Harry Roy). Some 
of the other big-time crews, such as Geraldo’s, Jack Hylton, 
Oscar Rabin, Joe Loss, Jack Payne, Syd Seymour, and Henry 
Hall, move about doing good hotel dates, whang off occasional 
broadcasts for the BBC or go into a musical. 
| 29 LEGIT PRODUCTIONS 

Although there are 29 legit or musical productions and the 
Russian Ballet actually running at this writing (Dec. 4), their 
troubles, too, are myriad. Clothes rationing, for example, has 
added to the producer’s million-and-one head and heartaches. 
When George Black finally got ready to open ‘Get a Load 
of This’ with Vic Oliver, at the Hippodrome, he had to 
scrounge through a mile of governmental red tape to obtain 
special extra coupons for costumes. When Firth Shephard 
opened “The Man Who Came to Dinner’ at the Savoy, he 
could not find a proper sport coat or dazzling American neck- 
tie for Jerry Verno (in the Harpo part) until my room-mate, 
Ned Russell, offered one of his and I contributed a glaring 
specimen of Main Stem neckwear. 
| RADIO NOT SO PERKY 




















The radio field is not so perky either- actually, compared 
to our home product, it never went so far as money went for 
performers. I can remember the pre-war day when the 
BBC offered Sophie Tucker £50 ($200) for a broadcast, then 
and I believe still, an all-time BBC high for a single, 

A sustaining performer who drags £10 ($50) per week out 
of the BBC can work anywhere else either as strong man 
or magician. 

But if you’re determined to display your talents on the 
air in this man’s country, brother, you do it for the BBC 
at their price ’cause there just ain’t no other p'ace to 90. 

The Brothers Shubert would find the critics’ situation in 
war-time London a blessing. What with the paper shortage, 
most of the rags have cut down to four pages for the full- 
sized sheets and six or eight pages for the tabloids. This 
doesn’t give much room for film or theatrical criticisms after 
the war news has taken up its allotted number of columns. 
Thus, a critic’s revue which in peacetime might fill a column, 
today gets one or two paragraphs. And who ever heard of 
a critic who could really roast a turkey in less than a 
column!! 

For some the blitz and the blackout have caused great 
professional and financial loss; for others, the war has given 
opportunities which they otherwise might never have 
achieved. 

It’s all given me a history-making appetite for Broad- 
way, 52nd street, Vine street, State street and any other 


street back home where they turn the street lights on when it 
gets dark, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE B.O. 





| pOST-MORTEMS OF 1941 


————_ 


{| Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery 
{ For Variety’s 36th Anniversary. 


by Albert Stillman 











1941 is over; 

Lots of guys are under clover; 

Lots of gals now rest in pax; 

Lots of big shots got the axe; 

Lots of shows with growing pains, 

Left at an early age for Cain’s. 

FP.A. left the Post, a rag 

That is now without a gag. 

I switched—thanks to the ASCAP famine— 
To lox, from Nova Scotia salmon. 


The sword is mightier than the pen: 
Censorship is back again; 

The Times now sleeps with the Daily Worker; 
Broadway Rose went a bit berserker. 


A pretty penny the war has cost us; 

Cute little Finland double-crossed us; 

New York is full of Counts and Princes 
Stuffing themselves with Lindy’s blintzes. 

Of 17 shows which could not stand the gaff, 
The average run was a week and a half. 
‘Variety’ went somewhat solemn 

Via the Fifth Freedom (or Liberty Column). 


Tne Center Theatre Ice Show was a hit, 

Though the critics at first didn’t care for it; 

They also didn’t care for ‘Hellzapoppin,’ 

Which grossed four million bucks before stoppin’; 
So it seems lots of shows the boys don’t care for 
Become terrific smashes therefore. 


Jan Peerce, the music-lovers’ pet, 

Moved from the Music Hall to the Met., 

His debut maki; front-page copy, 

Due to the death of Gennaro Papi. 

A comeback was not staged by vaude LL 
Again this year, for which some thank Gawd! 

Of Foe-work we got an overdose 

From the Ballet Theatre and the Ballet Joos. 


No rival band caused either Dorsey 

To dismount from his high-horsey; 

In many a burg there was many a buyer 

Of: ‘I don’t Want to Set the World on Fiyer’; 

And he never had written a song before, had-he? 
I mean Bob Troup who authored: ‘Daddy.” 
Leonard Sillman produced no show 

So lots of angels saved lots of dough. 

Bioff and Browne, two of B'’way’s ‘best,’ 

Were forced to leave town for a much needed rest. 


There were five torcharoos which lamented, in part: 
“How green was my valley, how blue was my heart.” 
In symphonies, ballets, concertos and pops, 

P. I. Tschaikowsky again was the tops. 

“Citizen Kane” doing Hearst great charity, 

Got more publicity than popularity; 

While cashiers needed extra boxes 

To pack in receipts from ‘The Little Foxes’. 

The movies again made the fatal mistake. 

Of not giving Fields an even break. 
Mercer-Morris is minus Mercer; 

Robbins panned Link, and vice versa. 

Biz at the Music Hall took a spurt, 

Thanks to Van Schmus and Eyssell. (Advert.) 
Gypsy Rose Lee of Girlesk glory 

Is busy writing a mystery story; 

Fed up with commonplace frivolities, 

She now reveals her better qualities 

Pop wrote: ‘Stay ’way from Hollywood, son,’ 

When Budd wrote: ‘What Makes Sammy Run.’ 


Senator Nye of the A. F. Committee 
Conducted a probe of Cinema City; 
All I can say is: What a pity 

Nobody probes the A. F. Committee. 


On Gloomy Sunday, December Seven, 
Japanese bombs fell out of heaven, 
Shedding blood on American soil, 

Thanks, no doubt, to American oil; 

And on Blue Monday, December Eight, 

We sent Japan our Hymn of Hate: 

And three days later Hitler got tough 

And the Japanese war was Very Old Stuff. 
And when interviewed on the self-same day, 
Charles A, Lindbergh had nothing to say. 


‘My Sister Eileen’ had quite a ride, 
Although a bit on the corny side; 

The Beautiful People’ was fair, albeit 
Not enough B. P. paid to see it; 

A show by the name of ‘Viva O’Brien’ 
Viva'd a week, then started in dyin’. 


1941 is over: 

Lots of guys are under clover; 

Lots of gals now rest in pax; 

Lots of big shots got the axe: 

Here is the point at which I drive: 

HOW DID You MANAGE TO SURVIVE? 





Shifting Populations Prove a Bonanza 
for Some Defense Cities and a 
Downbeat Elsewhere 


—_—___ 


PRIORITIES GROWING ALSO 





By Roy Chartier 





New factor affecting both distribution and exhibition—the 
national defense program—has expanded importantly in 
significance during 1941 and for 1942 will have additional, 
more positive, bearing on business of merchandising film. 
That goes for the distributor in selling his wares to the ex- 
hibitor and for the latter in retailing the pictures to his pub- 
lic, whatever it may be in the future. 

Already the extent of shifting population has been great. 
At the same time, general business has changed with the tide 
of the preparedness spending and the allocation of Govern- 
ment contracts which favors some territories and almost 
ignores others. 

The Supply Priorities & Allocation Board in Washington 
further changes the picture for the theatre operator by im- 
posing severe restrictions on building and many basic mate- 
rials required in construction or manufacture so that non- 
essential projects will not interfere with defense. 

This, in itself, affects the exhibitor in many ways. At the 
outset the inability of local non-defense manufacturers and 
factories to obtain materials automatically throws general 
business in his locality out of gear. Either manufacture is 
greatly curtailed or factories are forced to close, throwing a 
lot of people out of work and causing local deflation. Then 
again, stores, home-owners and others curtail spending on 
repairs, maintenance, expansion, etc., because of the SPAB 
limitations. These will grow more severe as the defense 
program and war progress, it is believed. 

Where the exhib is operating in a town not importantly 
capitalizing on defense work, he suffers with his business 
brethren, including the stores, garages, and other local mer- 
chants. Meantime, the costs of living are going up and it is 
still problematical how much of a boxoffice increase the 
traffic will bear. There is hardly no other alternative for 
the hard-pressed theatre owner but to try to get more from 
fewer folks, however, and there is some fear that certain 
theatres will be forced to close. This would be especially 
true in situations where overseating conditions prevail. And 
there are plenty such. 


GROWING SPAB RESTRICTIONS ~—Es_! 


Additional fright for the exhibitor is caused by SPAB re- 
strictions which are expected to grow in intensity during the 
new year. Inability to get basic materials, notably all metals, 
stops building or rebuilding of theatres—which can be done 
without—but more importantly the theatres in operation are 
facing a number of harr¢c-wing prospects. 

Very important among these is the likelihood that hundreds 
of houses will not be able to operate their cooling systems 
this summer. Very little remodeling or redecoration, since 
defense materials are needed, is expected to be possible. Also, 
the exhibitors face difficulty in keeping up the proper main- 
tenance, making repairs and replacements, etc. 

All of this also adds up pessimistically for the theatre 
operator. In addition to lacal business conditions that inter- 
fere for him, a non-cooled house in the summer, run-down 





theatre, squeaky or damaged chairs, etc., lessen the chances 
| FLIGHT OF POPULATION 


of maintaining satisfactory gross levels. 
| | 


~ The flight of population is one of the most important fac- 


tors resulting from defense spending, leaving hundreds of 
smaller towns in industrial as well as farming areas to what 
may become a sad plight. However, the larger cities, notably 
those with much defense work, stand to prosper as never 
before, with the increase in the more populous communities, 
where the grosses are at much higher levels anyway, no 
doubt more than offsetting the slack in the smaller 
towns. Nonetheless, in some large cities such as New 
York, where defense contracts are not in such great 


numbers as Pittsburgh, Detroit, etc., the business at the b.o. 
is away under expectations. 

Of New York’s 35,000 factories, for instance, less than 7% 
are in the column of principal industries listed by the Office 
of Production Management as essential to the nation’s de- 
fense. 

The draft has also drawn away from big as well as small 
towns many of the film b.o. potentials. Cities or towns near 
to army camps are reaping a harvest, however, but the fans 


in uniform are pretty much bunched throughout the country. 

Aside from this, the lure of defense jobs, has drained hun- 
dreds of communities to the benefit of some states and the 
detriment of others. Even before defense and drafting got 
under full steam, many of the midwestern states had suffered, 
Those in the Great Plains area from North Dakota to Texas 
for instance, lost more than 300,000 population in the decade 
from 1930 to 1940. according to reliable figure Most of these 
took flight from the so-called dust bowl and migrated to 


greener pastures. The figure has no doubt grown consider- 
ably during 1941. 

~ PROBLEM FOR DISTRIBUTORS ALSO | 
“While shifting population is essentially a problem for the 
exhib who’s losing many of his regular customers, it also is 
of much concern to the distributor whose sales in the smaller 
communities are dropping. Business for the distributor is 
higher in the defense centers and army camp towns but, 
taken on the whole, 10,000 accounts for a distrib this season 
might run less in revenue than the same number of customers 
a season back unless the slack is taken up by higher rentals. 

Obtaining higher prices for film where the exhib is doing 
a smaller business, however, is something else again. And 
where pictures are on percentage, a distrib might even walk 
out of a theatre with less at 35% than he did with a com- 
parable film a year ago at 30%. 

The sales managers are giving much thought to the prob- 
lem at the moment and one company, Metro, is Boing to great 
pains and considerable expense in an effort to help the little 
fellow build up his business, tap fan sources from which he 
isn’t benefiting, make his advertising more attractive, etc. 
One exhibitor forum has been held and others are planned 
at which smalltown theatre operators may exchange views 
help each other, listen to ad-exploitation experts, ete. 





A HARD ROAD, BUT 
THE BEST ROAD 


By GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 














The funny thing about any freedom, the Fifth Freedom, 
included, is that we cannot enjoy any of it without imposing 
a sort of slavery on ourselves now and then. We either drive 
ourselves or some cause drives us, and it is particularly true 
of life in the theatre where we find no 
period so hard on us as when we are 
‘free’ or ‘at liberty.’ 

We work so hard towards our the- 
atrical Holy Grail that freedom, which 
most persons regard as a sort of aim- 
less relaxation, is almost unknown to 
us. But one cause in which we cannot 
go wrong, no matter what our nation- 
ality, is Patriotism. 

I don’t mean by this the conventional 
a “ flag-waving patriotism, the pointing- 
Gertrude Lawrence with-pride patriotism. I mean- that 
hard-working, extra  benefit-performance, singing-to-the- 
point-of-collapse sort of patriotism which is inspired by the 
knowledge that others, less well known than ourselves all 
over the world, have made supreme and final sacrifices that 
we might live at all. And that we should be proud of the 
chance to prove ourselves worthy of the cause others give 
their lives for. 

For us to praise ourselves because we have given one 
extra performance and so made a youth laugh once more 
before he went aloft to die for us, is not a ‘sacrifice’ on our 
part. It is an entertainer’s proud privilege! 

It follows that if we are to avoid an imposed slavery, we 
must rally our manpower in all directions and use it to de- 
stroy the evil forces that are bent on destrdying our way of 
living. This means that even entertainment manpower must 
be organized by leaders of the entertainment world, and all 
of it put at the disposal of the Government to do the most 
good where the elected authorities believe it will most help 
the morale of all our armed forces. 

This involves a long-range and rather humble view of a 
profession not famous for hiding its talent under a bushel. 
Whether it is the American Theatre Wing, or Entertainment 
National Service Association (ENSA), or the British War 
Relief Society, or Bundles for Britain, or the British Actors’ 
Orphanage, or USO, Camp Shows, Inc., or the Red Cross, 
or the Treasury Hour, we entertainers must do the best we 
can with what we have and place the best of it at the dis- 
posal of our governments so that our efforts may be in- 
tegrated into the general plan for a swift and decisive vic- 
tory. And while so much of this fiendish Nazi war has been 
a war of nerves anyway, our personal nerves are not of na- 
tional concern. 











You Just Can’t Rest! | 








Yes, I thought I would take a vacation from ‘Lady in the 
Dark’ last summer and went up to Cape Cod to rest. But 
the world was cracking up and I found that I couldn't, in all 
conscience, lie on the beach all day, while my own country- 
men were fighting time-bombs and living underground. 
There was too much to do, and in my small way, I did what 
I could. I planed to New York to keep up my weekly tran- 
scriptions to the Empire Services for E.N.S.A. I kept in 
touch with the refugee orphans of British actors who had 
to be looked after over here. I learned that there were 
American troops buried in the hinterland of Panama with- 
out radio sets that could pick up programs from this coun- 
try, and that the Marines and Mudders would crack my ribs 
in gratitude for even so much as a set of transcriptions, if I 
would make just the additional effort of sending this per- 
sonal greeting to these defenders of our outposts of freedom. 
They now receive my E.N.S.A. programs which are titled 
‘Broadway Calling.’ 

So I came back to work for a rest! We actors feel so in- 
tensely that it often seems as if we are overstating the case. 
We know, too, that nothing succeeds like excess. A new 
season brings new pleasures, new griefs. Your name goes 
up again in the lights if you’re lucky; and people groping 
for an attraction to bolster some patriotic movement close 
to their hearts, begin gunning for you. To some you say 
‘yes’; to some, because of previous commitments, you say 
‘no... To some you are, therefore, a darling, the mcst un- 
selfish creature alive; to others-you are impossible to reach! 

You have to take the good with the bad in all this, com- 
forting yourself with the knowledge that in doing the best 
you can, you are doing all that even angels are able to do. 
But you can’t afford to get annoyed or smail or mean or hurt, 
for after all, a world—our world—is at stake, and all this 
darting about and bumping into each other is part of the 
general plan of saving our world for our way of living in it. 


Survival of Xmas—or Black Friday | 





Thus, what you finally come to is that what we are fight- 
ing to defend is the survival of charity and loving kindness 
in show business as well as elsewhere in the world. Against 
these are hate and tyranny. It is an issue of the survival of 
Christmas as against Black Friday. 

‘Variety’ has chosen to make the freedom of self-expres- 
sion in all branches of show business its editorial theme of 
this current fight in the seemingly endless fight for freedom. 
It chooses to call its contribution to this fight “The Fifth 
Freedom.’ 

Many times in 36 years it has felt the pressure of forces 
which were Hitler as far as its life as the ‘Bible of Show 
Business’ was concerned. But it never gave up. It fought 
all attempts to enslave it. It never went the way of the ap- 
peaser, the compromiser, It never had to be told you can’t 
do business with Hitler. It saw many incipient Hitlers try 
to snuff it out and die from trying. 

So ‘Variety’ will understand what I am driving at. If you 
want to be free, work at it every day. A talent neglected is 
like a muscle not used. It atrophies. More than 50,000,000 
people are determined not to let this happen to them. 

Surely that is too big a public for any smart trouper te 
ignore. 
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NICE THINGS ABOUT MGRS. WE’VE MET 


By George M. Cohan 


We'll take a few of the old time variety managers, 
first of all. 

B. F. Keith, started as an outside man with a circus— 
opened a variety theatre in Boston, changed the name 
‘variety’ to ‘vaudeville. Had a 
handiebar moustache and a box- 
office mind. One of the nice things 
about Keith was his son Paul—a 
fine young fellow. 

E. F. Albee first went to work 
for Keith as general manager at 
a salary of $25 a week. One of 
the nice things about Albee was 
that he liked to tell everybody 
that fact. 

S. H. Hodgdon, Albee’s right- 
hand man, was originally a ven- 
triloquist. One of the nice things 
about Hodgdon was his loyalty to 
the old-time variety performers. 

F. F. Proctor was originally an equilibrist, juggled 
barrels on his feet. Broke into the managerial end and 
became Keith’s greatest competitor. One of the nice 
things about Proctor was that he kept all the old pro- 
grams of the bills in which he appeared as a performer 
and took great pleasure in showing them. 

Tony Pastor broke in as a circus clown, then became 
a singer of topical songs. Opened his own theatre in 
New York. Made a great success as a manager, but 
still continued to appear as a singer of songs on every 
bill. One of the nice things about Pastor was that he 
admitted that he was absolutely stage-struck. 

Hyde and Behman, a couple of young fellows in 
Brooklyn, opened a little variety house in Adams 
street, and within a short time controlled practically 
all the theatres on the other side of the bridge. Their 
pet house, however, was always the Adams street 
variety theatre where they first started. One of the 
nice things about Hyde and Behman was their private 
office where they served sandwiches and bottled beer 
to all visitors. 

Mike Shea began his career as a manager in a com- 
bination variety theatre and saloon at Buffalo. It was 
a tiny house, seated not more than four or five hundred, 
but what shows he put on! Imagine Ward & Vokes, 
Lottie Gilson, Matthews & Bulger, Harrigan, the jug- 
gler, and Vesta Victoria, all on the same bill. One of 
the nice things about Shea was that he spent most of 
his time backstage kidding with the performers. Mike 
was in a class by himself. Never has been one like 
him. 





George M. Cohan 








Kohl, Castle, Poli 
Kohl and Castle came out of the circus and dime 
mus#im business and got a come-on vaudeville in the 
city of Chicago. They had three houses there, the 
Olympic, the Haymarket, and Chicago Opera House. 
These were the wisest audiences in America. It was 
murder for any act they didn’t cotton to, but if they 
liked you, the town was yours. One of the nice things 
about Kohl and Castle was that every man on their 
business staff and every man in their stage crew was 
a great little guy. 

S. Z. Poli was a sculptor and made wax figures for 
places like the old Eden Musee. He converted a store 
into a curio hall in the city of New Haven where he 
displayed his wax works and entertained his patrons 
with a couple of variety acts. In a short time he cut 
out the wax works and booked straight vaudeville 
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bills. Became a rich man, built theatres throughout 
the entire state of Connecticut and created a circuit of 
his own. One of the nice things about Poli was that 
if a little act happened to strike his fancy that par- 
ticular act found some extra change in the envelope 
Saturday night. 

These managers we’ve mentioned were the big shots 
and their theatres were the high spots when we 
stepped out of vaudeville in 1900. There were ‘only two 
Pacific Coast houses of any account in those days. 
They were the Orpheum theatres in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The Orpheum Circuit grew up after- 
wards and Martin Beck had not yet graduated into a 
position of importance such as he later on occupied in 
the managerial end of the game. 
| Some of the Legits | 














Now then we'll look over a few of the old-time 
so-called legitimate guys. 

Charles Frohman followed in the footsteps of his 
older brother, Daniel, and first came into show busi- 
ness as advance agent of Haverly’s Minstrels. Became 
a producer of plays and within a decade from the time 
of his first production was conceded to be the most 
popular and most prolific producer in this or any other 
country. One of the nice things about Charles Froh- 
man was the independent and dignified manner in 
which he conducted his theatrical enterprises. He had 
his own way of going along and consequently went a 
long, long way. 

One of the nice things about Dan Frohman was his 
devotion to the Actors Fund of America. 

David Belasco started as a small part player in San 
Francisco. He quit acting in the early days and went 
in for stage direction. Followed this up with his own 
production of plays and became by far the greatest 
theatre mind of his time. He created an entirely new 
school of stage direction and so far as his pick of plays 
was concerned he had the happy faculty of hitting the 
public fancy nine times out of ten. One of the nice 
things about Belasco was that he actually loved the 
theatre and gave up practically all his time to the 
study of what he called ‘perfect production of plays.’ 

William A. Brady, another young fellow and small- 
part player from San Francisco, became a star and 
toured the country under his own management. Like 
Belasco, he tired of acting and went in for play pro- 
duction in the early nineties. Bill Brady has always 
been and still is one of the most popular and best 
liked managers in America. One cf the nice things 
about Bill has always been to give advice and the 
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Knowledge, Toolof Democracy 





By Robert J. Landry 


There has been a lot of loose talk about ‘democracy’ ever since the 
doctrine of stark brutality as exemplified by Mussolini's Blackshirts 
and Hitler’s Brownshirts and Hirohito’s Hairshirts begun to more or 
less frankly call freedom an illusion and liberals misguided dreamers 
incapable of the manhood and vigor needed to cope with facts. Democ. 
racy and dictatorship are, in part at least, matters of taste. But there 
does remain one thing they both have in common. Both ideologies 
tend to torture, twist, pull and pummel words. It is, therefor, in. 
creasingly conceded by the thoughtful observers of our times and our 
problems that we need clear blueprints of what must be the tests 
and the goals of democracy after this war. 

There are just now many treatises, leaflets, proposed codes, yard- 
sticks and abstracts in circulation. Among them is the ‘Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy’ put out by the Educational Polj- 
cies Commission, New York, and exploited by Edward Bernays, the 
public relations counsel. 

One portion of this abstract is especially pertinent to the editorial 
theme of this special edition of ‘Variety.’ While referring to the re. 
sponsibilities of the schools and school administrators of the nation 
the otttline is not inappropriate as a statement of sensible aims for 
all groups concerned with ‘the American way of life. To quote, in 





part: 

(1) Knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of American de- 
mocracy. 

(2) Knowledge of the lures, the methods, the results of total- 
itarianism., 


(3) Knowledge of the resources and potentialities of democracy, 

And we must... build national strength by emphasizing: 

(a) Understanding of the nature of democracy. 

(b) Arousing concern for our safety and a full recognition of the 
meaning of recent events. 

(c) Interest in the common welfare. 

(d) The secondary importance of personal success. 

(e) A resistance to the false promises of demagogues. 

(f) Strengthening common democratic loyalties. 

(q) Discarding undemocratic traditions inherited from the past. 

To defend ourselves we must ensure that we give our youth knowl- 
edge about these things: 

(I) Knowledge of their part in society, their relation to other men. 

(II) Knowledge of the history of mankind and the long struggle to 
free the human mind. 

(III) Knowledge of the sacrifices made over the centuries to secure 
present democratic benefits. 

(IV) Knowledge of the nature of the present crisis. 

What has all this to do with show business or with radio? Every- 
thing. The educational ideals expressed in the above pedagogic terms 
provide the soil and the climate in which alone a free stage, screen 
and radio can flourish. What the educators say in ‘glittering generali- ;, 
ties’ Robert Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, 
William Saroyan say in dramaturgic terms; Frank Capra, Walter 
Wanger, John Ford say cinematically; and Stephen Vincent Benet, 
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benefit of his long experience in show business to all John Latouche, Walter Miilis, Norman Corwin, Arch Oboler say 
the young fellows coming along. mike likewise. : ; ne ‘ ; 
William Harris, Sr., was originally the Harri f th The whole history of pedagogic ambition and literary eloquence is ‘ 
é s, Sr., was originally the Harris o e 


variety team of Harris & Carroll, one of the best song- 
and-dance acts of the early days. Harris, like Beiasco | 
and Brady, broke away from the footlights when he| 
was still quite a young man. He formed a partnership | 
with Isaac Rich of Boston, and the firm of Rich &| 
Harris developed into one of the great producing firms | 
and theatre owners in the United States. One of the 


nice things about Bill Harris was his gentleness of | 


manner, coupled with a most likeable personality. 
George C. Tyley began as an advance agent. Became 
top man of the very successful production house of 
Leibler & Co., finally branching out as an individual 
producer on his own. He did things in a big way. 
Enormous productions with a record of successes second 
to none. One of the nice things about George Tyler 
has always been his honesty of purpose in the theatre 
of the old days, and his smile of sincere sadness when 
(Continued on page 61) 


implicit in crying out aganst ignorance, intolerance, slavery 



































INTER STATE'S 
B.0. EDGE FOR 
12-16 KIDS 


—__. 


San Antonia, Jan. 4. 

In line with a recent suggestion 
in ‘Variety’ to reclassify the age 
limits of youngsters, Interstate ‘The- 
atres have taken action and accord- 
ing to E..E. Collins, city manager 
here, all local boys and girls 12-16 
inclusive will get the ‘break’ on ad- 
mission prices. 

Reduced prices will be put into 
effect at the Majestic and Aztec, ace 
downtown houses for youngsters in 
the 12-16 age group. The new junior 
admission price will be 20c, plus tax, 
any day, any time. 

It is expected that all Interstate 
houses throughout the state will put 
in a similar price policy. 





Berlin West Again 





Irving Berlin returned to the 
Coast over the weekend to wind up 
his ‘Holiday Inn’ (Paramount) filmu- 
Sical chore. 


It’s virtually completed, but the 
songsmith, who has a percentage in- 
terest in the film, as he does on all 
such deals, wants to be around until 
the very end. Be gone only three 
weeks so Mrs. Berlin, who came east 
with him for the holidays, is re- 
maining in New York with the chil- 
dren. 





WARNER BROS. PICTURES 
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Defense Bonds for Xmas | 
| i 
. . 4 
Greenfield, Mass., Jan. 4. 4 
. oy 3 
Louis Rosenzwelg, manager of the | ; 

| Victoria, last week presented three Nl an amp IC q 

of his older employees with $25 de- 

fense bonds, He gave smaller 

amounts to other workers and en- eatres 90m 

tertained actors playing the, Victoria 

with a Christmas dinner in the Man- 

sion house. , i is 

| Albert Suhl, Willard Alden and| Big spurt in business has been ex- 

‘Carl Stierle received bonds. | perienced by picture theatres in % ' 
| Army camps since the outbreak of : 
| war. With soldiers being held in 
camps in case of alerts, there’s little 
else for them to do in the evenings | 
and the War Department theatres 
have been reaping.a lusty harvest 

Before the war started, it was the 
practice of camp commanders to 
allow their troops to leave the post 
every night and every weekend, ex- 
cept for a‘relatively few men who 
had special guard duty. Only lim- 
ited number are now allowed to 
stray from the reservation. Neigh- 
boring bistros are squawking, as 4 \ 
result. ¥ 

Upturn at the b.o. for the approxi- 
mately 575 houses operated y the ‘ 
Army Motion Picture Service, 

|} actually started on Sept. | ena we 
new agreement wa mad vith 
distribs to give camps new pix at 
the same time they break in sure 
rounding first runs. There have 
been virtually no beefs from exh1bs 
in towns near the camps. It was 
the fear of complaints from these 
theatres that had stopped the Army | 
from getting up-to-date pix before 
Sept. 1. 
( 
Service Men Oakleyed 
; Hi 
Asheville, N. C., Jan. 4. i 

All men in army, navy, marine and 4 
air corps uniforms entered cuffo at 4 
Publix-Bamford houses during the i 
holidays, Courtesy, okayed by presi- a ( 
dent Carl R. Bamford, included 4 
Plaza, Imperial, Paramount, State 2 
and Isis theatres. 

Negro service men were allowed | 
to sit gratis in colored balconies at ; 
Paramount and Plaza. 

F - 1 

For several months Publix-Bam ) 
ford houses have charged service : 

Management LOU CLAYTON 





men only half admissions. 
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THE ‘INSIDE’ ON A PAST GENERATION 


Oscar Hammerstein II Reminisces on His 





Koster & Bial 





Grandfather’s Feud 
Sidelights on Adolph Zukor, Bunny Granville, 


with 


Otis Skinner, DeWolf Hopper, Et Al. 
TOLD BY SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Verbotens of 


(BY THE KEITH OFFICE 





1929 


Compiled from ‘Variety’ Files by Joe Laurie, Jr. 











Unnecessary suggestive position of man during song when 
girl sings, ‘I'll kiss you.’ 

Business of girl raising skirt saying, ‘I’m a Show Girl.’ 

‘’m not going to show everything at these prices.’ 

Red necktie bit. 

Hitting girl in rear with book, girl reaching back saying, 
‘Oh, my nerves.’ 

Mention of Commissioner Whalen. 

All references to Arabs. 

In poem ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb’—who the hell wants to 
know” 

Looking skyward, then brushing off top of hat. 

This dog does tricks all over the place. 

Story of a girl in picture show with man, girl saying, 
‘Someone is fooling with my knee.’ Man sez, ‘It’s me, and 
I’m not fooling.’ 

‘To hell with him.’ 

Gag about a girl taking a tramp through the woods, 

‘Close those double-breasted lips.’ 

All references to Mayor Walker and LaGuardia; although 
innocently used, unfavorable comment has been received by 
our patrons. 

Remarks about Daddy Browning and Peaches. 

Taboo words: cockeyed, dirty, Wop, Polack. 

Thumbing nose. 

Business of tearing off woman’s trunks 

‘What’s your name?’ ‘Murphy, and don’t let the nose fool 
you.’ 

‘Mother and father are fighting.’ 
‘That’s what they are fighting about.’ 

‘If you're going to lay an egg lay it in my hat.’ 

Eight babies Gloria Swanson promised the newspapermen 
when she married the Marquis. 

Bear Mountain gag. 

Hints to audience regarding applause. 

Lord Epsom, Secretary of the Interior. 

Girl lifting skirt to show vaccination. 

Kicking maid in the rear. 

‘Is that another chin or a goitre?’ 

‘What the hell are you hollering abou 

Kindly cover girl’s navels. 

There are no flies on me, but there are spots where the 
flies have been. 

She had two children by her first husband, two by her 
second husband and two by her third besides two of her own. 

Man kisses girl’s fingers because she hurt them. Girl then 
takes pratt fall, stating she hurt herself again. 

Girl whispers in mother’s ear and moves around stage, 
mother stating, ‘Go tell your father.’ 

‘I bet her folks had Siamese intentions.’ 

‘What do you think I am, a pushover?’ 

‘I slept with twins but might as well have gone home in 
the rain.’ 

Giving ‘the bird!’ - 

Names of Pantages and Aimee McPherson. 

‘She had dimples on her hips.’ 

‘Going to the livery stable for doughnuts.’ 

‘Tm a lady, dammit.’ 

‘Mother is home sick in bed with the doctor.’ 

‘Please stop moving your knee, you're cutting me,’ 

Will now sing William To-Hell. 

Rubbish violin bow across rear of trousers. 

‘Didn’t I meet you under the bed at the Astor Hotel?’ 

‘I knew you when you didn’t have a pot to cook in.’ 

_ ‘He’s the father of a baby bey but his wife doesn’t know 
it yet.’ 

Tl never marry a girl who snores.’ 
a swell time finding it out.’ 

‘If I could go on the stage I could be made.’ 

Substitute ‘stomach’ for ‘belly.’ 

Picking up spit for a dime. 

References to Kip Rhinelander. 

‘Summer is ending, winter draws on.’ 

‘That thing is sticking out again—flute player.’ 

[raveling salesmen and farmer’s daughter stories, 

‘Hurry, you're a little behind, Fanny.’ 

‘I said relax, not Ex-Lax.’ 

_ Advise to audience, ‘Laugh right out loud and don’t inhale 
it and other similar remarks. Audiences resent such state- 
ments which are unworthy of an artist of your calibre. 

Girl walking on with pair of oars saying, ‘I just made the 
crew.’ 

‘Your father is in Kansas City. He isn’t dead. Your 
—. husband is dead, but your father lives in Kansas 

Kindly do not mention the name of the manager. 

Slapping woman on stomach and kicking her. 

9 calls her ‘dog broker’ because ‘he does business tn the 
a you pay a green fee? No we were in the rough al! 


All references to President Hoover and hard times. 
Lousy. 

I have 14 children and I’m afraid my husband don’t love 
wound Hell, think of what might have happened if he loved 
‘He’s in the automobile business. 
mobile last ni 
usinegs.’ 


‘Who is your father?’ 


t?” 


‘You're going to have 


He gave me an auto- 
ght and tonight he is going to give me the 


[The following intimate closeups of show biz prominents 


are told by a successive generation, now also established im 


the amusement industry.] 


How Oscar Hammerstein, 
Piqued, Almost Went Broke 


By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


The theatrical district was 14th street, but with character- 
istic perversity my grandfather chose to build a music hall 
on 34th street. Surrounded by meadows of vacant lots, the 
building rose on the site now occupied by Macy’s. Even- 
tually known as Koster & Bial’s, it became a highly suc- 
cessful enterprise. Koster, Bial and. my grandfather were 
equal partners. He was responsible for putting on the 
shows and they took care of the restaurant and bar end of 
it—in those days, variety shows were watched from tables, 
and the clink of glasses and dishes was part of the orches- 
tration. 

The crowd kept coming and the money rolled in and was 
split three ways in tall stacks and everyone was happy. 








| - .Cherchez la Femme 





Two new characters now enter the story—a wine agent 
and a French girl. The wine agents were important figures, 
especially to people who ran a restaurant. There was keen 
competition among the rival brands of champagne. The 
agents would go into a restaurant, buy quart after quart of 
their own brand and send the bottles, with their ‘compli- 
ments,’ to whatever celebrities were present. The impor- 
tant thing was that their labels should be seen on as many 
tables as possible. 

One day Koster and Bial came to their partner, Oscar 
Hammerstein, and said that a certain wine agent was ‘in- 
terested’ in a certain little French chanteuse. They had 
promised to put her in the show and let her sing a couple 
of songs. Now, my grandfather kad heard the lady sing, 
and he told them that a couple of songs were two too many. 
He didn’t care who was interested in her, he knew the 
public would not be. He added some unprintable comments 
on restaurant men who tried to meddle with the theatre 
and expressed himself with equal force on wine agents and 
their proteges. Having thoroughly and eloquently dealt with 
this intended assault on the ears of his public, grandfather 
pulled his famous top hat down tight on his head and 
stamped out of the lobby and up Broadway. 

La Belle Lays an Omelette | 

He came late to the theatre that night, in fact, just in 
time to see a new face on the stage—La Belle Whatever- 
Her-Name-Was, the wine agent’s friend. There she was, 
on his stage, in a circle of limelight, warbling a popular song 
and making it more unpopular by the second. Koster and 
Bial had defied him and put her on. With mounting rage— 
and grandfather’s rage could mount with the speed of an 
anti-aircraft shell—he rushed down the side of the house 
and took a seat in the stage box. At the end of La Belle’s 
first selection only three people applauded, Koster, Bial 
and the wine agent But against their applause was an 
ominous counter-melody. My grandfather was standing up 
in the stage box of his own theatre, hissing. 

A kalf minute later he was out on the street trading 
punches with the wine agent. It was a no-decision bout. 
The cops arrived and locked them both up. When bail was 
asked, Koster and Bial put up the money to release theil 
friend—the wine agent. But they refused to put up one cent 
for their partner. P. S.: He spent the night in jail. 








! 


| Comedy Becomes Tragedy 

Here is the precise point at which this comedy becomes a 
tragedy. During those hours in jail, waiting for some friends 
to come and bail him out, Oscar Hammerstein worked up 
a thirst for revenge that could be satisfied by nothing less 
than the ruin of his partners. He vowed that he would 


smash them both within the year. And he did 

First he persuaded them to buy out |! interest for 
$300,000. This they were glad to do Next, he bought 
site 10 blocks north—44th street and Broadway. This wa 


suburban property as far as the amusement section wa 
concerned He then proceeded to erect a theatre which 
he called The Olympia. It was really three theatres in one 
—a music hall, a concert hall and a legitimate theatre. The 
300 grand was a drop in the bucket and he kad to borrow 
$900,000 more from a life insurance company. When he 
opened this amusement center, with the motive of crushing 
Koster and Bial, he poured into it all the talent he could 
find, domestic and foreign, and it didn’t matter to him how 
much it cost. Profits were not important. All that counted 
was drawing the crowds from 34th street up to 44th. He so 
completly succeeded in achieving this that within six months 
Koster & Bial’s was out of business and their personal for- 
tunes had been consumed in an effort to save it. But this 
is not the end of the story. ... 
| Grandpop Couldn’t Top Himself | 
“My grandfather's effort to destroy his partners resulted in 
his own destruction. The public jammed his new house 
as long as he gave them super-attractions he started with 
But he couldn’t keep this up. There weren’t enough super- 
attractions in the world. When the shows simmered down 
to normal entertainment the sellout business simmered down 
to only fair business. And fair business meant big weekly 
losses. It was more than one man’s pocket could stand. 
It was even more than a big insurance company could stand 
They foreclosed on him. He was out. 

He sat in his office thinking of the futility of revenge 











a little whimsy 


and wondering what he would do next. He looked down 
Broadway. There was a livery stable on the northwest 
corner of 42d street—what a place for a theatre—but how 
could he buy the land, tear down the stable and put up a 
theatre without money? 

He did. But that’s another story, 


DeWolf Hopper’s Casey 
Almost Never Got to Bat 


——___ 


By DE WOLF HOPPER, JR. 








My first impression of my father was that of a man with 
murder in his heart toward all umpires and a sob in his 
voice for a ball player named Casey. How many times Pop 
was instrumental in fanning Casey I don’t know, but the 
number was infinitely too great for him to concentrate on 
every recitation. Instead Pop, with his all-out love of base- 
ball, was dwelling on the fate of the Giants and letting 
Casey’s fate take care of itself. 

‘If the Giants don’t beat Dem Bums’ (of another year), 
Pop would be thinking between stanzas; or——— ‘I wonder 
if the baseball scores are out yet.’ 

Until his recitation became so long, the audience wondered 
if Casey would even get up to bat let alone strike out. My 
mother, to whom Casey was as much a part of the house- 
hold as Pop or I, noticed this and timed it. She informed 
Pop that Casey’s striking cut took a minute and a half more 
than it should. Pop was firm in his mind that this was not 
so and she had to show him irrefutable evidence of same 
on the stopwatch. This so upset him that he went absolutely 
cold on it and Casey’s fate hung in the balance while Pop 
hurried around and hunted up another copy and laboriously 
learned it all over again. 

His Brushoff on Junior 

My father viewed, from the third row, my debut on the 
stage in Edward Childs Carpenter's play, ‘Order, Please.’ 
Backstage later, in a loud voice, he declaimed to the world 
in general how good I was. Later, over a quiet beer, I said, 
‘O. K., Pop, let’s have it. What did you really think?’ 

‘I thought you were fine, son. I enjoyed you very much; 
but I would have enjoyed you more if I could have heard 
you.’ 














When Trouper Otis Skinner 
Sang for the Great Caruso 


By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


My favorite play of all the Otis Skinner repertoire was 
Booth Tarkington's ‘Mister Antonio,’ a tender comedy in 
which he played a gay and lovable Italian hurdy-gurdy man. 
One night I was watching from the wings, entranced because 
Caruso was sitting in a box: There was a scene in which 
father used to hum a bit as he mixed a typically ‘wop’ salad 
dressing. This night I was horrified to hear him burst forth 
in a loud and quite incorrect rendition of ‘Santa Lucia.’ To 
my further youthful shame he sang it through twice. When 
he came off I asked him what on earth had made him do 
such a thing. To which he replied that it wasn’t every actor 
who had a chance to sing for Caruso, and he for one wasn't 
going to miss the opportunity. I elaborated on this episode 
in a ‘memoir’ piece I wrote for Harper’s Bazaar, but I like 
best My Pop’s appraisal of my own histrionics. 

Even an actor is not exempt from having to sit through 
school theatricals. My distinguished progenitor first beheld 
me as Pucker not in Shakespeare’s immortal drama, but in 
written by God knows who, wherein that 


wayward elf breaks into a toy-shop, wakes all the dolls with 
a coy kiss and for about half an hour they all frolic about in 
24 manner that’s pretty hard on everybody 


Father endure y debut unflinchingly, but at the final 
urtain was heard to remark to mother in that voice that has 


Was 
thrilled thousands, ‘Well, she certainly hasn’t a ray of talent, 


thank God!’ 


Adolph Zukor Told His 


Son, ‘Ideas Live Forever’ 
By EUGENE J. ZUKOR 


(Lieut. Commander, U.S.N.R.) 





(‘Sweet are the uses of Adversity, which, like the toad, ugly 
and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’) 
That’s not mine; it’s Will Shakespeare’s. I've always felt 
a special kind of gratitude toward the Bard for having penned 
it; better than anything else, it beams my father’s credo. 
What’s the point in quibbling? My father is a great man. 
So is yours. But can you remember the exact moment in 
which you first knew: his greatness? I can. It is a moment 
in which two important things are revealed, laid bare...a 
good man’s attitude toward life and the answer to that 
riddle of the ages, success through imponderable difficulties. 
The scene is a dinner table in the roof garden atop the 
old Knickerbocker Hotel...the year, 1915...the orchestra 
(Continued on page 59) 
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FROM THE BROADWAY MEMORY FILES 





Veteran of 5,000 First-Nights, a Broadway Reporter for More than 40 Years, 


Records Some Sage Impressions 





By Kelcey Allen 


The late Rennold Wolf once said, in a jocular way, that I 
possessed $6,000,000 worth of worthless information about 
Broadw:.y, and maybe he was right. However, that brings 
up the question of what is valuable information so far as 

a snassipanseietienniiiniiaaaas Broadway is concerned and, frankly, it 
is one I can’t answer. Broadway is a 
district of rumors, gossip and news, 
and to separate the reliable informa- 
tion from the phony is a feat I fear 
nobody can attempt successfully. 

But, be that as it may, I have been 
on Broadway more than 40 years asa 
reporter, dramatic editor and critic. I 
believe I have attended theatrical open- 
ings more times than any other living 

person here in New York. My record 
Keleey Allen is more than 5,000 first-nights. Burns 
Mantle, veteran dramatic critic for the N. Y. Daily News, 
may be able to chalk up a few more, but, to do so, he will 
have to add shows he saw as a reviewer in Chicago and Den- 
ver before coming to New York. All those I have witnessed 
have been Broadway openings. 

While I am shooting at records, permit me tc say I have 
been present at the first performances in at least 60 first- 
class New York theatres. I was on hand when the Empire’s 
doors were thrown open for the first time, the attraction be- 
ing ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ and there hasn’t been an 
opening of a new theatre in the district since that I haven’t 
attended. 

The theatre has attracted me since I was a youngster in 
short pants. My first newspaper job was that of play re- 
porter for the Tammany Times, now out of existence. I was 
in my ’teens then and got the job because I suggested the 
publication should pay some attention to the stage. The 
N. Y. Clipper came next and then Women’s Wear Daily and 
the Daily News Record. I am still the drama factotum on 
the two Fairchild publications last mentioned. 

I found it difficult earlier in my career to get on the first 
night lists of the theatres. The press agents weren’t in- 
clined to consider my papers, which have been classed in 
the ‘trade’ division, worthy of first-night representation, so 
I evolved a scheme that solved my problem. I began get- 
ting out annually a printed list of critics and drama editors 
and this I distributed free among the theatrical publicity 
men, They found it convenient in sending out first night 
tickets. Naturally, my name was on the list and I was in- 
cluded in the distribution of the pasteboards. Nowadays the 
press agents send to me for copies of the list if, by any 
chance, I have failed to mail them out in individual in- 
stances, 


& When 48th St. Was "Way Uptown | 


The theatrical district has undergone very many changes 
Since I began going to plays. Due to my long experience on 
Broadway these changes probably are more visible to me 
than to others who frequent the street less frequently. I re- 
member one time, when Harry H. Frazee had finished build-. 
ing the Longacre theatre, on West 48th street, a friend in the 
show business shook his head and said: ‘Harry, you're too 
far uptown, They’ll never come away up to 48th street to 
see plays.’ They did, of course! They went as far as 63d 
street to attend shows at the Century and Daly’s 63rd St, 
theatres. And between 48th and 63d about a dozen play- 
houses have been built and most of them have drawn good 
crowds when they have had attractions worthy of patronage. 

Looking the other way—down Broadway—I can see in my 
mind’s eye plenty of theatres that have passed on. Many a 
pleasant evening I spent at the Bijou, Daly’s, Weber & Fields 
Music Hall, the Standard, Wallack’s, the Garrick, the Gar- 
den, the Herald Square, the Broadway, Knickerbocker, 39th 
Street, the Casino and the Savoy, where George M. Cohan 
starred in “The Governor’s Son.’ All but the Savoy have dis- 
appeared and it is now a picture house, 











come the effects of bad notices because it didn’t cost 80 
much to continue the play. 

When I first began doing reviews all the critics wrote by 
hand. There were few typewriters in the newspaper of- 
fices. I am inclined to believe it would be better if the re- 
viewers wrote with pencils now, since it would mean they 
would go slower and might have time for more and deeper 
thought. ' 

Years ago the matter of theatrical news was handled dif- 
ferently than it is today. Now the press agents send out 
the news and the drama editors or columnists merely re- 
write or paste it. In my early days reporters went out and 
gathered it. I remember the old 10 o’Clock Club which 
used to meet nightly at 10 at the Herald Square theatre. 
Drama reporters mingled in a press room there and ex- 
changed their news items. Each had covered a different 


district. Seldom did a member of the club hold out on his 
associates. When one did he was ostracized by the other 
boys. 


The critics of the present time are a competent lot but 1 
doubt if their appeal is as wide as was that of the re- 
viewers of my youthful days. This probably can be ascribed 
to the fact that the theatre was a greater center of interest 
then than it is today. There were no motion pictures or 
radio to share the attention of the public in those times. 


| Revered Critics of Old 


Among the men I mingled with and looked up to with 
reverence, because of their calling as dramatic critics, were 
Hillary Bell, of the Press; John R. Stevenson, of the old 
Daily News; Dr. Hartley, of the Clipper; A. C. Wheeler, of 
the Morning World, known as Nim Crinkle; William Win- 
ter. of the Tribune; John (Cowboy) Harrington, of the Dis- 
patch; E. O. Ditmar, of the Times; James Huneker, of the 
Commercial Advertiser; Frederick E. McKay, of the Mail; 
Franklyn Fyles, of the Sun; Acton Davies, of the Evening 
Sun; Alan Dale, of the Evening World; Harrison Grey Fiske, 
of the Mirror; John A. Cockerill, of the Globe, and Charles 
Phillips, of the Recorder. Burns Mantle, Louis Defoe, Law- 
rence Reamer, Charles Darnton, Rennold Wolf and several 
others came along a few years after these I have mentioned. 

Years ago, strange as it may seem, New Year’s Eve was 
not a good night for the theatres. It was the custom in 
those days for the people to give parties at their homes to 
watch the advent of the new year, or go down to Trinity 
Church and hear the chimes on the last night of the year. 

Nor was New Year’s Day prolific of large audiences for 
plays. This was, in a measure, because people used to go 
calling on Jan. 1. They would call on those they knew and 
often on those they didn’t know. Some of them would ring 
the bells of absolute strangers and, when the doors were 
opened, offer a ‘Happy New Year!’ This would bring them 
an invitation to enter for a bite to eat or sOme tea or a 
drink of something stronger. Now people vie with each 
other to pay high prices for New Year’s Eve theatre tickets. 
It is the best theatrical night of the year. 











| A Play Is Always a Gamble | 





I have been asked on various occasions if I consider a 
play a good financial investment. First of all, it is a gam- 
ble, since there is no power on earth that can tell in ad- 
vance whether a production will make money. When peo- 
ple ask my advice about investing in theatricals I tell them 
just what I have written in this paragraph. It’s like pick- 
ing a racehorse to bet on by sticking a pin in your program. 
Personally, I have never invested a nickel in a show and 
never shall, because I am not a gambler. I wouldn’t know 
what to do with easy money if I made any. 

In conclusion I would like to add my endorsement of the 
legitimate stage as a great means of relaxation and enter- 
tainment for the people. The flesh and blood drama is a 
godsend to the public and always will be. The theatre 
will never die because it offers the personal touch and that 
quality is a potential power no matter where it is found. 





re And 42d Street’s Change! | 





Then take 42d street, west of Broadway! At one time, 
about 10 years ago, it was the most famous and popular the- 
atre thoroughfare in the United States and there were more 
first-class playhouses on it than either Chicago or Boston 
had. The theatres still are there, but not a single one is in 
the legitimate class now. They are all given over either to 
films or burlesque. At the present time there are only two 
first-class legitimate houses south of 42d street. They are 
the Empire and the National, the latter comparatively new. 
Up to several months ago Maxine Elliott’s theatre could be 
classed with the Empire and National in their district, but it 
has been taken over by WOR and the Mutual Broadcasting 
network and thus has it passed out of the theatrical picture. 


Dramatic Criticism May Be 
A Great Blessing or a Menace 


Dramatic criticism is the most potent factor in the play 
producing business and always was, so far as I can remem- 
ber. It can be either the greatest blessing or the greatest 
menace to the stage, depending on the capabilities and fair- 
ness of the reviewers. A good critic should be a good judge 
of entertainment and must make it a point to advise the 
public without bias on this quality of the production. While 
a review is only one person’s opinion, it can carry a punch 
either way for a play. 

I think a critic should know something about the con- 
struction of a show, in addition to being a capable judge of 
entertainment. He should know actors, scenery, and what 
goes on at rehearsals. In other words, he should be familiar 
with the ingredients of a stage presentation. If he knows 
what makes the wheels go round he will know what he’s 
talking about and can size up a play’s entertainment value 
more readily. Thus he is a good critic, which means he is 
first of all a good reporter, 

I have seen numerous plays succeed despite adverse 
criticism and I have seen plays that were accorded almost 
unanimous praise, fail. This indicates that, in the final 
analysis, the public is the critic. Adverse reviews can slow 
a stage offering up badly and if the producer cannot afford 
to carry on, he will soon find he is through, so far as that 
show is concerned. In the old days it was easier to over- 
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Vitamins E and U for 
Post-War Pix 


By William F. Rodgers 


(Vice President of Loew’s, Inc., in charge of Distribution) 





As Dr. Kildare might say, ‘The role of the motion pic- 
ture industry in times like these is to administer Vitamin 
E—entertainment to a public already jittery because of 
the emergency. Possibly I might add that in the accom- 
plishment of this I am convinced the new Vitamin U, 
born in Chicago a few weeks ago, will be the industry’s 
greatest aid towards making Vitamin E effective, for 
with unity of action and understanding the road ahead 
will be much easier. 

The five-point program can, and I am sure will, serve 
as an effective structure on which can be built more 
stable industry conceived in understanding of the other 
fellow’s problem and dedicated to the service of the 
public during these trying times. It is toward that goal 
that Nicholas M. Schenck pledged an active cooperation 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

We all can play am important part in spreading the 
gospel of ‘Do your job, be prepared by following the 
necessary regulatory orders, and relax and go to the 
movies,’ and if we can get over to our public that jittery 
nerves and production efficiency don’t go together and 
that motion pictures are the greatest form of necessary 
relaxation, we will have done a most important service to 
our nation, to our public, and to our industry. 

While the job ahead is big, I don’t believe it will be 
made any easier by sitting on the curb and bemoaning 
our fate. This emergency offers us a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to prove again that motion pictures are an essen-. 
tial industry. 
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‘YOUNG BLOOD’ 


By HARRY PUCK 





‘Give us young blood,’ say producers—managers as well. 

‘Give us young blood,’ cry the agents, that’s what we can sell, 

So you see a show, or twist a dial, but find it queer, 

For here's the ‘young blood’—all successful that you'll see or 
hear: 


Cantor—Allen—Tucker—Richman—Jolson—Hope and Wynn 

Holtz—Durante—Lahr and Barrymore, the three all kin; 

Jessel—Gaxton—Moore—Bordoni—Merman—Bergen, too, 

Benny—Bolend—Burns and Allen—Whiteman are a few. 

Lawghton—Cohan—Baker—Bernie—Berle, Jim Barton-How. 
ard, 

Lunt—Fontanne—Cornell and Cowl—the Marxes and Noel 
Coward. 

Helen Hayes and Bankhead, Irene Rich—Mae West and Brice, 

Carey—Lillie—Fay—Ritz Brothers-——Billie Burke and Price. 

Bobby Clark—Bill Fields—Kate Smith and Huston you will 
find 

Edward Arnold—Fred Astaire and Craven come to mind. 

E. Le Gallienne—Haley—Vallee—Abbott and Costello, 

Olsen—Johnson—Segai—Flippen—Lewis and Carrillo, 

Sanderson and Crumit—Lawrence—Dowling all a hit, 

I could keep right on, but lack of space will not permit. 


Now mind you, I’m for ‘young blood,’ for we must have 
young blood, true, 
But ’til this young blood comes along the names above 
' will do. 





Arsenic and the Axis 


Theatrical Hocus-Pocus Applied to Hitler 
And the Japs 


By RUSSEL CROUSE and HOWARD LINDSAY 





America is at war. The theatre has always played its 
part in the nation’s war effort in the past and will valiantly 
give every possible support to this struggle. But we feel 
that the theatre has something special to give—something 
that has never before been capitalized and we propose to 
lead the way in this new field. 

The theatre will not be lagging in the usual war contribu- 
tions. Its actors, playwrights, stagehands—men from every 
branch of its activities—will volunteer for active service. Its 
women will serve in their own way, even if not on the ac- 
tual firing line. Its composers and lyricists will turn out the 
songs that will send soldiers on their way singing. And all 
will buy bonds and sell them. And every branch of the pro- 
fession will see that the fighting forces are entertained and 
cheered with camp shows, 

But most of these things, bankers and brokers and taxi- 
drivers and laundrymen can do, too. They are not all unique 
contributions. But the theatre is unique as an institution and 
we feel that it has something special to give—something that 
is theatre itself. 

Let us make ourselves clear. 

For example, we are the producers of ‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace,’ We have two companies—one in New York and one 
on the road. , 

In ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ as you all know there are two 
characters, two sweet, charming Victorian elderly ladies, 
who bring peace to lonely old men by administering to them 
a specially prepared brand of elderberry wine, which con- 
tains ‘a teaspoonful of arsenic, a half teaspoonful of strych- 
nine and just a pinch of cyanide.’ 

Now what we propose to do is to send Josephine Hull and 
Jean Adair of the New York company into Germany and 
Laura Hope Crews and Effie Shannon of the touring com- 
pany into Japan. They can be landed by parachute, each 
armed with several bottles of this delicious concoction. 
Mussolini for the Mop-Up ae 

Certainly no one would suspect these charming ladies. 
They could go quietly about giving sips of elderberry wine 
to everyone in a uniform,”°and before spring we feel sure 
that a large part of the enemy armed forces would be out 
of the way. Italy could be mopped up later, probably with 
a good 10c mop obtainable at any Woolworth store. 

Now we have in our New York company a gentleman 
named Boris Karloff and in our touring company a gentle- 
man named Erich von Stroheim. Both of these actors have 
made their living for years scaring hell out of people. As 
Mr. Fred Allen remarked recently on the air, a friend of 
his named Liebowitz went to see ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ 
and when he came out his name was Liebo, Mr. Karloff 
had frightened the wits out of him. 

It doesn’t sound reasonable that these two worthy scare- 
mongers should be occupying themselves today scaring good 
100% Americans, so, we also propose ‘to send Mr. Karloff 
to Germany and Mr. von Stroheim to Japan. 

Terror has been a weapon of the Fascist nations for years. 
But we will guarantee that Herr Goebbels, who is a master 
of terror, will run screaming from the Third Reich if he 
gets a good look at Mr. Karloff, and we have the feeling 
that, if properly lighted, Mr. von Stroheim can frighten the 
entire Japanese fleet off the seas. 

This is just an example of what can be done if the thea- 
tre will only use theatrics in its contribution to the war 
cause. If Orson Welles could frighten a whole nation of 
brave Americans with one broadcast, what could we do to 
the Italians who hold the world’s record for running back- 
ward? 


| Double-Talking Hitler in Reverse 

We propose that other producers make the same sacrifice. 
We call upon Mr. Vinton Freedley, producer of ‘Let’s Face 
It,’ to release for use at once Mr. Danny Kaye, of that pro- 
duction. We propose to send Mr. Kaye into Germany at 
once and have him turn loose a barrage of double-talk. Hit- 
ler has been trying to scare us for years with double-talk. 
We should fight him with his own fire. ; 

At the proper moment we expect to ask even the dramatic 
critics to make their contribution, not in bonds, not in per- 
sonal service at the front, which we know they are all will- 
ing and able to give, but in their own unique way. 

At the crucial moment we are going to ask them all te 
review the enemy war effort—just frank open criticism of 
what our enemies are doing. 

That will be the final blow. We confidently expect the 
war to close the next day. 
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in the towering triumph 
of his acting career! 
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GEORGE FRANCES 


SANDERS ° FARMER 
RODDY McDOWALL 


John Carradine + Elsa Lanchester « Harry 
Davenport - Kay Johnson + Dudley Digges 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANU CK 


sirected by SOHN Cromwell + sccociste Producer William Perlberg 


Screen Play by Philip Dunne 
Based on the Novel “Benjamin Blake’ by Edison Marshall 
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HELENE REYNOLDS 
Directed by William Wellman 


Produced and Written for the screen by Nunnally Johnson 


TED NORTH ° 
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‘written by Maurine Watkins 
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Based upon the Play “Chicago 


and produced by Sam H. Harris 
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VICTOR MATURE 
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HARRY OWENS 


AND HIS 


ROYAL HAWAIIANS 


Directed by WALTER LANG 
Produced by WILLIAM LeBARON 


Original Screen Play by Joseph Schrank, Robert Pirosh, Robert Ellis 
and Helen Logan - Lyrics and Music by Mack Gordon and Harry Owens 
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Directed by Rouben Mamoul 
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“From the halls of 
Montezuma, to the r 
shores of Tripoli eee * 
We fight our coun- 
try’s battles on the t 
land as on the sea!” 


— Official song of the 
U. S. Marine Corps 
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20th brings to 
the screen the 
girl of a million 
men’s dreams! 


“be Chictor 


HAYWORTH - MATURE 


in 


THEODORE DREISER’S 


CAROLE JOHN MONA 


~ LANDIS - SUTTON - MARIS 


D Directed by Irving Cummings 
Produced by Robert Bassler 


Lyrics and Music by 
Leo Robin and Ralph Rainger 
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GREAT OPENING NIGHT 
COLORFUL INRRY 


44 pages of experience! 
The biggest press-book 
20th ever put out... 
a gold mine of proven, 
practical, pre-tested 
Showmanship! At your 
service... 
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Drama and 


Film Critics See the Stage 


nd Screen’s Function as Vivid in War 


By Cecelia Ager 
(Film Critic, PM) 





I happened to be in Hollywood last summer during the time the Senate 
sub-committee was investigating ‘war-mongering in the films. I remember 
the apprehension just before the investigation began, the wringing of 
hands, the despair that Hollywood’s bigboys were about to be placed on 
the stand—the whole world soon to learn of ther ignorance, ineptitude, 
chicanery; the whole world soon to learn of Hollywood's shame. Investi- 
gate Hollywood: you find pay dirt, in the exact meaning of the term. 

Came the dawn, the surprise twist, the forte finish. I remember the 
first astonishment, the almost unbelievable realization, the stampede to 
the bandwagon. Hollywood's bigboys had stood their ground. They 
spoke with honesty and courage; they had dignity and stature; they turned 
out to be little Abraham Lincclns. It was the senators who stood revealed 
ignorant, inept, vicious, self-interested. Now those hands that but a day 
before were wringing, suddenly were patting their own backs. Now every- 
body wallowed in courage, self-respect, bravado. But after the fact, not 
before. Now the shame of Hollywood was not that it had made ‘propa- 
ganda’ pictures, but that it had made so few, and those so timidly. 

It was only a few months ago that Hollywood, waiting, cowering, to be 
kicked in the belly, found itself lifted to the nation’s shoulders, a hero. 
The postures of courage, of conviction, of foresight, were virtually forced 
upon it. For a handful of pictures, ‘The Mortal Storm,’ ‘I Married a 
Nazi, ‘Escape,’ ‘So Ends Our Night’—good pictures but not great, none 
of them an example of what Hollywood can do when whole-heartedly it 
flings in all its resources—Hollywood, in a public revulsion against the 
antics of the investigating senators, had been knighted. It hardly de- 
served the honor then; it’s got the chance to make good on it now. 


Tre feeble little protest it raised against Fascism then matters no longer. 
With no bow to the picture industry, America’s at war against Fascism. 
It is no longer necessary for any of the popular arts, the screen, the 
radio, the stage, to tell us Fascism is a black-hearted monster. We know 
that; we're fighting it. Thougl the screen missed its chance to protest 
against Fascism in a manner worthy of its might, now it’s got the oppor- 
tunity to redeem itself. Now it’s got the opportunity to exalt Democracy 
in a manner worthy of its might. 


| It Didn’t Want to See—— | 


Trough before the war, the picture industry refused to look at the kind 
of world we were living in, though like so many other American big 
businesses, it didn’t want to see what it didn’t want to see—now it can 
show us the kind of world we want to live in. It can affirm for us what 
it is we’re fighting to preserve, what it is we're striving to attain. It can 
do this for us with grace and skill and ‘entertainment,’ the way ‘Sergeant 
York’ reminded us of the dignity of an American's religious convictions, 
and of the respect with which other. Americans—in this case York’s su- 
perior officers—did, and should, and always will, so long as there is 
democracy, regard them. 

The screen has a chance now to help win this war, really help, by- 
showing us ‘the good kind of people we are, how we will go on to becom- 
ing better people. It can show us first what it is we’re in for, how both 
the details and the broad sweep of our every day living will change, 
and have already changed. Into Hollywood’s scripts and sets there can 
come now reality—not grim reality—but a human, humorous, rollicking 
and inspiring reality. The most popular and powerful of the arts, for it 
rouses our eyes and ears and minds all at once, can show us how things 
are going to be, before they get better. How it won't matter because dur- 
ing the time they must inevitably be worse, new qualities have come 
forth, unity, determination, a new feeling of kinship. with our immedate 
next-door and next-block neighbors as well as with our. Democratic 
friends, Russia, China, Great Britain, the conquered Democracies all over 
the world. 

The screen can tell us about the problems in store for us; prophesy. 
with romance and humor too, our adjustments to them. Love can now 
find a way in an air raid shelter; boy can meet girl when both are pound- 
ing their beats as air raid wardens; when at last the last automobile tire 
is gone, the romantic hero canbe the machinist with the stoutest pair 
of shoes, the heroine the girl with the nimblest fingers at binding para- 
chutes, the villain the bully who bedevils the Nisei, the coward the 
fellow who hoards his Scotch. 

Hollywood can once and for all banish its fear of blundering into con- 
troversial subjects, for pretty soon there will be none left. (I was going 
to say ‘there are none left,’ but I’ve heard that ‘For Whom the Bell 
Tolls’ isn’t quite sure yet whether it’s going to be a love story against an 
indeterminate war background, or whether it will say ‘Loyalist’ and 
‘Franco’ out loud. It depends upon what happens in Spain in the next 
few months. ‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’ wouldn’t like to make anything 
happen there. Besides, we mustn’t offend South America, which hasn’t 
yet made up its mind, and then there is the Church, remember. 
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Gl id | available supply of ushers. Better 
amour Gui es | paying jobs in. defggyse industries 
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Out in Des Moines, Iowa, manager 
Bob Fulton of the Des Moines thea- 
long been| tre, advertised for girls. Of about 
150 who answered the call for glam- 
our, only 15 were accepted for train- 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


which has 


monopolized in the production end| 
of the business via the screen, took | ‘ c 
on added significance as total war'| ing, with six being finally lured. 
fanned out over the Pacific. Amer-|. It's no cinch to find girls answer- 
ica’s entry into the war saw glamour | i298 the specifications. Many of them 
being invited into the exhibition end the ar ya they lar ore 
of 3 : S a resu ere’s a likelihood 

ey Dusiness as the frantic search schools for glamorizing usherettes 


speed. ; é 
for 800d-looking usherettes gained will be started, as in Des Moines. 


In many of the theatres on the 
Coast, girls, instead of men, have 
long been employed for ushering 
Purposes, Sherrill Cohen, operator of 
the Orpheum, Los Angeles, has prob- 
ably the best-looking assortment of 
8als on the floor and keeps them 
COstumed attractively, providing 


changes in apparel with the seasons 
of the year. 


Demand for usherettes through the 
west and in the east also gained 
eum in the closing days of 

41, This development was inspired 
de two prime factors, First was the 
+ tamara of dressing up theatres | 

ith a touch of personality; second 


Glamour, 


one-half weeks’ training. They were 
taught poise, carriage, handling of 
flashlights, proper speech, and cor- 
rect response. A dramatic coach was 
retained for the latter purposes. 





Comingore in the Pink 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
RKO lifted Dorothy Comingore’s 
suspension and handed her the 
femme lead in ‘Little Pinks,’ first 
production by Damon Runyon on the 
Gower street lot. ‘Pinks’ is from 

Runyon’s story of the same name. 
Actress has been off the payroll 

since she played in ‘Citizen Kane.’ 








By Richard Watts, Jr. 


(Drama Critic, N. Y. Herald Tribune) 





It generally is agreed that the chief business of the 


theatre in war time 1s to provide the sort of light and 
frivolous entertainment which is so important to the 
nerves and morale of a nation in these grim days. 
What is equally true, though, is that if the drama 
confines itself merely to frivolity it is going to be 
looked upon with amiable but patronizing scorn by a 
people that is beginning to take its destiny seriously. 


Perhaps this seems a pretty academic point to make. 
If, it may well be argued, the stage achieves economic 
success and considerable popular approval as an en- 
tertainer, why should it not be satisfied that it has 
done its military job? After all, wasn’t the theatre 
content during the days of an earlier World War to 
be the official jester of the American public? Why 
should it expect more ambitious laurels today? 


One reason why I feel that all of the answers should 
support my side of the argument is that this happens 
to be a different war. Those who think that history 
repeats itself are deceiving themselves. It is more 
guileful than that. It puts up a pretense of being 
repetitious and then ruskes off into a spiral of its own 
which pretends to be the same thing but slyly turns 
out to be something else. 


Thus the fact that there once was a World War and 
that this again is a World War apparently makes some 
people think that there is no essential difference be- 
tween them. It happens, however, that, among other 
shifts in history, this is a total war, which makes de- 
mands on us that 1914-18 never could think of. This 
isn’t just a battle of soldiers; it is a battle of entire 
peoples, and no one can feel that it is going on 3,000 
miles or so away. It is right here and, thanks to the 
radio, the airplane, the newsreel and the submarine, 
there is no escape from it for a moment. 


This being the case, it might seem at the start that, 
in a war in which civilians are being subjected to such 
constant pressure, there would be an even greater 
demand for tke escape which the theatre can afford 
than before. But what happens is that totalitarian 
war extends so deeply into the consciousness of a na- 
tion that there is no possibility of escaping it. People 
may think for a time thet they want to forget it, but 
it has impregnated them so thoroughly that they find 
their minds turning to it inevitably and almost con- 
stantly. 





Girls there were given two and. 





| The Measure of Success | 





This assuredly is what occurred in London. In the 
first World War, ‘Chu Chin Chow’ was the measure of 
success, and frivolity was what was demanded in the 
theatre. Every critic, every observer, every witness 
of any sort has testified that in the present war, the 
theatregoers of Britain demand at least a measure of 
seriousness and dignified import. 


Up to the time that the wholesale Nazi air assault 
in the tragic year of 1940 closed the theatres, the ‘Chu 
Chin Chow’ of the second World War was an intense 
play by the American Robert Ardrey called ‘Thunder 
Rock,’ which denounced violently the very instincts 
of escapism. Mr. Ardrey’s drama was a flop here, but 
it was a triumph in London, and the chief reason that 
the commentators found for its English popularity was 
that its intensity and its emphasis on the gravity of 
our time made up in the minds of the playgoers for 
its dramatic flaws. 

Now that the air assault has been vanquished and 
the theatre is at work again, the interest in more 
serious plays continues. Certainly, at least, in all the 
reports I have received of the recent London stage the 
outstanding attention seems to be directed toward a 
new drama by Emlyn Williams. It is a work called 
‘The Morning Star’ and it apparently has its share 
of flaws. But it has something to say, amid deep and 
understanding sincerity, of wartime London, and be- 
cause it is intensely of the present, it is being con- 
templated in a respectful manner which appears to 
sween its esthetic flaws aside. 

Again, this doesn’t mean that the theatre, even in 
London, is forgetting its gayer side. My only point is 
that the evidence in Britain is that when the stage 
has provided that lighter aspect it doesn’t feel it has 
done its entire job. It apparently realizes that even 
if you climb up into an iyory tower these days you 
can’t get away from the exigencies of the present, 

There is something that is more convincing, though, 
than the example of our ally, or any academic argu- 
ment on the point. It is a matter which blazes up in 
the hearts of those who are in any fashion concerned 
with the drama. It is their feeling that the institution 
with which they are connected is something pretty 
important and that, although providing entertainment 
for our nation in such tremendous times as these has 
its great value and merit, such a job is fairly trifling 
for the most thrilling medium of expression in the 
world. 


| Won’t Fail Their Country 








Assuredly this is not because the men and women 
of the stage have ever dodged their duties. In all 
forms of war relief they have always been magnifi- 
cent, and the current plans being made by the drama’s 
various groups of workers are impressive and admira- 
ble. In giving their time, their talent, their money and 
their lives they have not and certainly will not fail 
their country. 

If they are still dissatisfied with their activities it is 


prove itself worthy of respect and admiration from 
the country as a medium of expression offering dig- 
nity and loftiness. As I seem always to be pointing out 


rather ponderously, the freedom of the drama is one | 











Patriotism Undiminished 


Dartmouth, N. S., Jan. 4. 

He who is credited with being Canada’s most 
patriotically active film exhibitor refuses to limit 
his extra-curricuiar operations, 

Ivan Haley, manager of the two local thea- 
tres, Mayfair and Dundas, has been instrumental in 
organizing and financing the Dartmouth Air Cadets 
Corps. The purchase of uniforms and equipment 
is by Sunday concerts in the Mayfair under Haley’s 
direction, and with a silver collection prevailing, 
Haley expects to have about 250 in the corps soon. 
All are of pre-war service ages, and the aim is to 
train them in Royal Canadian Air Force rudiments. 
Then, when the boys are of air force age, they can 
be more easily whipped into shape for ground and 
air duties. The uniform is modelled after that 
of the RCAF, 

This is one of the first corps of air cadets formed 
in Canada, and the first east of Montreal. It has 
been affiliated with the recently organized Cana- 
dian Air Cadet League. Besides being a pioneer 
air cadet developer, Haley has been active in pro- 
viding concerts and dances for soidiers, airmen, 
and sailors and in cooperating with war savings, 
aluminum, war bond drives. Also promoting “Gas- 
less Sundays.” ’ 





ecco 


fighting to defend, and it is up to the drama to prove 
that it is worthy of being a prize in such a battle. 


This does not mean that all serious plays should be 





fascism. The important thing is that some dramas of 
genuine quality be presented, just to demonstrate not 
only to the skeptics but the people who work in and 
take their pride from the theatre that the stage is some- 
thing more than a provider of forgetfulness, as im- 
portant as the occasional hint of a chance for escape 
may be. In a world of chaos and destruction, the the- 
atre is one of the few civilized activities left to man- 
kind, and it deserves to be respected and given dignity 
and importance. 


If this is a time of devastation, it is likewise a time 
of heroism and melodrama, and when the drama can 
give us those twin characteristics of our age it is per- 
forming the function that is most worthy of it. To do 
this, however, it must remember that the heroism and 
the melodrama must never be pompous or pretentious. 
Otherwise it will give us foolish greasepaint heroics 
that are arrogant and embarrassing and in every way 
fraudulent. 


It is because ‘Watch on the Rhine’ and ‘Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois’ present patriotism and heroism in their 
most modest, decent and human mood that they strike 
me as the best examples of what the theatre can do in 
this respect that have been offered in the modern 
drama. Both plays bring heroism into the theatre and 
make it human and credible, beautifully performing 
its function of ministering effectively to our national 
spirit. Fe 





| How ‘The Wookey’ Failed | 





It was just here, I thought, that ‘The Wookey’ failed 
in its attempt to show us something of a similar spirit. 
There was a synthetic air about it which made you 
suspect that the author, Mr. Brennan, was writing 
merely from hearsay. But what really wrecked the 
play as a chronicle of the heroism of our time was that 
it took the gallant bravery of a people and made it 
seem paltry and unpersuasively theatrical. 

As for Maxwell Anderson’s failure in ‘Candle in the 
Wind,’ it arose from the manner in which the play- 
wright made the anti-Nazi fight seem both pretentious 
and unexciting. Amcng other things, he seemed to be 
afraid of his melodrama. ‘He took a melodramatic 
theme, set down in our frankly and melodramatic age, 
and, apparently because he thought excitement upon a 
stage was not dignified, he removed from his narrative 
the theatrical quality without which his play could not 
conceivably be credible. 

That there is a demand for believable heroism on 
the stage is proved by, among several hundred other 
things, the reception given to that interesting chronicle 
play about Woodrow Wilson, called ‘In Time to Come.’ 
Amid the general criticalJliking shown for the drama 
there was manifest a certain suspicion that it would 
not be a success. And the reason for that feeling ap- 





peared to be that it was too cool, detached and critical 
in its attitude toward its central figure; that, in an 
effort to be objective and not given to excessive adula- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, it went to an extreme and 
took away from him the required status of hero. 


The topical play, by the way, can sometimes suffer 
from a change in the topical situation, as Mr. Sher- 
wood's {There Shall Be No Night’ proved. Because we 
slowly discovered that Finland was not the spotless 
little nation we had suspected it of being, as well as 
that the Russians had been making a sound point when 
they declared that the Finns were the catspaw of their 
enemies, an excellent and genuinely impressive drama 
lost its value and a great share of its meaning. 


Nevertheless, there might conceivably be set down 
a reminder to writers who feel that they should be ex- 
cessively careful in writing about the current struggle 
against Nazism and its satellites. Often dramatists, 
with a rather ambitious eye on posterity, believe that 
if they write of the present the future will decide that 
they were concerning themselves with momentary 
things rather than eternal matters. I think they need 





not worry. This fight of the democracies against a 
world of tyranny is not likely to seem a trivial brawl 


of the incidental things that the democratic world is! for a few centuries to come. 


topical or should deal earnestly with the war against 
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Chaplin Salutes Karno 


Comedian Calls His English Mentor Greatest 
Of °’Em All 


By Charles Daggett 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
When a little boy of 17, foppish, 


cocksure, none too pleasant to be | first. 


around because of his insufferable | 
ego, walked into the late Fred 
Karno’s office in London back in 
1902 and said he most certainly could 
play any role he was required to 
play, Karno was chermed enough by 
the kid’s effrontry to give him a 


job. 
It was fortunate for the world. 
The insufferable little boy was 


Charlie Chaplin. 

At 17 he was, he thought, a sea- 
soned trouper. He belonged to the 
cognoscenti of the theatre. The fact 
that he was far out on the frirge 
didn’t detract from his feeling that 
he was a very important fellow. He 
had been on the stage since he was 
nine years old. He had even retired 
once—when work wasn’t plentiful. 
He had remained in London, where 
only the cream of the acting pro- 
fession stayed, turning down jobs 
that would take him out of the 
brilliant center of the theatrical uni- 
verse. He had attended the funeral 
of Henry Irving. He could wear a 
bowler with an air, a paddock coat 
and a cane he thought lent him dash 
and suavity. 

‘I was just the cheese,’ is Chap- 
lin’s own description of himself at 
that time. 

Today, although he is the leading 
pantomimist in the world, Chaplin is 
high in his praise of Karno, whom 
he calls ‘the greatest mime in show 
business” at the turn of the century. 
Karno was Chaplin’s master and the 
little picture comediar. recognizes 
his debt. 

‘Karno streamlined the traditional, 
conventional pantomime, like that of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, and made 
it intelligible to the world audience,’ 
Chaplin says. ‘He was an acrobat 
in the beginning and first appeared 
with the Karno Trio. Between gym- 
nastic stunts he invented business 
and soon sensed that audiences were 
more amused by his mimicry than 
the spectacular acrobatics.’ 

Karno’s first piece in pantomime, 
according to Chaplin, was “The New 
Woman’s Club,’ a satire on the suf- 
fragettes of the day. Others that 
rapidly followed were ‘The Mum- 
mers,’ “The Jail Birds,’ ‘A Night in 
the Slums of London,’ ‘The Early 
Birds’ and ‘A Night in an English 


Music Hall,” in which Chaplin 
toured the United States. 
{ Panto to Music | 








‘He’ was the first to synchronize 
pantomime with music,’ Chaplin 
says. ‘At one time he had between 
18 and 20 companies touring all over 
England and in many parts of the 
world, America, South America and 
Africa. No language was necessary, 
because the acting of the troupe was 
vivid and expressive enough to bring 
laughter from any race. 

‘All of the pieces we did, as I re- 
member them, were cruel and | 
boisterous, filled with acrobatic 
humor and low, knockabout comedy. 
Each man working for Karno had to 
have perfect timing and had to know 
the peculiarities of every one else 
in the cast so that we could, collec- 
tively, achieve a cast tempo. It took 
about a year for an actor to get the 
repertoire of a dozen shows down 
pat. Karno required us to know a 





number of parts so. that players 
could be interchanged. When one 


left the company it was like taking | 


a screw or a pin out of a very deli- 
cate piece of machinery.’ 

Chaplin says that Karno made 
about $1,000,000 out of his mass pro- 
duction of pantomime and then re- 
tired from show business. He died 
last September in England, at the 
age of 75. 
| Other Comics Via Karno | 

Among other comedians developed 
by Karno, beside§ Chaplin, were 
Stan Laurel, Harry Weldon, Billy 
Reeves, Charlie Bell and Billy 
Ritchie. Ritchie, for a time, imitat- 
ed Chaplin, using the derby hat. 
moustache and cane. 

Chaplin says that his brother, Sid, 
was responsible for his getting a job 
in one of Karno’s shows. 

‘Sid thought I was the greatest 
actor in the world. Karno got sick 
finally of hearing about Sid’s broth- 
er. Sid wanted to leave the com- 
pany, and asked that I be given a 
chance. In order to save expenses 
Korno finally agreed and gave me a 
try. 








villain. I was just there to feed the 
comedian, but I didn’t know that at 
When I found out I put in 
some new business. The show opened 
at the Coliseum, in London. After 
the third night they started to ap- 
plaud my entrance.’ 

In explaining the careful way in 
which Karno staged his pantomime, 
Chaplin used his entrance as an ex- 
ample: 

‘I came on with my back to the 
audience. I was wearing a frock 
coat and a great false nose. I went 
through all of the cliches of the vil- 
lain and then turned round slowly, 
with all of the unction in the werld. 
I tangled my finger in my watch 
chain and I used a cane to good ad- 
vantage. 

‘I never got rid of the cane.’ 


Birth of a Technique | 








Chaplin is convinced that his work 
with Karno gave him the basis for 
his motion picture technique. Be- 
fore joining Karno he had been with 
‘The 8 Lancashire Lads,’ a group of 
step dancers. He was nine when he 
joined that act, and stayed with it 
until he was 11. He was the third 
champion clog (heavy clog) dancer 
in England, which made him in those 
days the third champion clog dancer 
in the world. 

‘When I was 11 I retired and rested 
on my laurels for a couple of years,’ 
he says. 

Then he began making the rounds 
of theatrical agencies, always to 
have them reply in the negative 
when he asked for work. Suddenly 
a letter came from an agent, asking 
him to call about a part. Sid bought 
him a new pair of boots. 

‘I lied about my age,’ Chaplin said 
in describing that interview. ‘I said 
I was 14. I was really 13. I madea 
big hit with the agent when I told 
him I had been in show business all 
my life. I looked about six years 
old and talked like a little old man. 

‘They offered me two pounds, six 
shillings a week. I told them I had 
never worked for anything less than 
five pounds.’ 

Sid, when he heard about the ne- 
gotiations, made him rush right back 
and take the job. The big brother, 
Chaplin says, had visions of opening 
a grocer’s shop on that salary. The 
part was in a play called ‘Jim, the 
Romance of Cocaine.’ 

The show folded soon after open- 
ing, but Chaplin can still quote the 
notice he got in the Topical Times, 
theatrical paper of the day: 

‘Sammy was made vastly amusing 
by Master Charles Chaplin, a bright 
and vigorous child actor. We have 
never heard of this child before, but 
we hope to in thé future.’ 

He says he was so impressed by 
this notice that he turned down a 
part with Mr. and Mrs. Kendall at 
the St. James theatre. The Kendalls, 




















“M.G.M. is first with five dis- 
tinguished shorts and for an ace- 
in-the-hole, the dependable, never 
failing PETE SMITH.” 


—Besa Short, 


Interstate Theatres, Texas. 


Lubin Given Top 
Director Status By 
U; Pilots ‘Squadron’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 











Arthur Lubin has been elevated | 


into the field of top directors on the 
Universal lot. After directing the 
four Abbott and Costello films, 
which made him the top money di- 
rector of 1941, he has been assigned 
to direct ‘Eagle Squadron,’ which 
Walter Wanger is producing as his 
initial picture for U. 

Eddie Cline will replace Lubin 
with A&C and direct their next opus | 
to be released through U, ‘Pardon 
My Sarong.’ This film will be pro- 
duced by Mayfair Pictures, of which 
Jules Levy is the head, and is no} 
part of the A&C commitment with 
Universal. 





——_. 





THIS CHANGING WORLD | 








1941 Was the Annum of Shifting Execs in All 
Branches of Film Biz 


By Herb Golden 








In the history books of the film 
industry, alongside the 1941 nota- 
tion “The year that the great war 
began’ will go “The year that the 
great shakeups began.’ Probably 
never in picture annals were there 
more important exec changes—and 
more talk of changes—than in the 
12 months just past. 

And you ain’t seen nothin’ yet, is 
the word. The industry’s under- 
ground telegraph network has it that 
1941 was only the beginning for 


what’s going to come in 1942—unless 
the effect of the war is to remove 
Government eyes from the organiza- 
tional setup of the companies and 
the eyes of the companies them- 
selves from their own relatively 
minor troubles. 


Event No. 1 in the chain came on 
|Feb. 4 when Buddy DeSylva was 
named exec producer at Paramount, 
replacing William LeBaren, who not 
long afterwards arranged a pro- 
ducer deal for himself with 20th- 
Fox. 


Three days later the great United 
Artists temblor first made itself felt 
Artists temblor first made itself felt. 
It started with Samuel Goldwyn 
pulling out of the company via 
the process of UA buying up his 
20% stock interest. He also 
scrammed his distribution deal and 
hopped over to RKO. Come March 
and he may be found at virtually 
any otker company, for his RKO 
deal is now finis and Sam ain’t 
sayin’ whether he’ll take another 
hitch or not. 

RKO 


Meantime, rumbling started at 





; RKO and prexy George J. Schaefer 
|}announced he was taking over all 


at that time, were the leading play | ar reins of production himself. He 


ers in legit. 

‘I had a swelled head,’ he says. ‘I 
turned ‘down the job and I didn’t 
work for two bloody years.’ 

After hitting the pavements for a 
long time Chaplin connected, just 
before going with Karno, with the 
juvenile lead in a play called ‘The 
Merry Major,’ when he was just 17. 
The leading lady was 55. 

In talking about his early career 
Chaplin gives great credit to Karno 
for schooling him in the technique of 
pantomime. He reserves some, too, 
for his father and mother, admitting 
that he isn’t ‘the original Charlie 
Chaplin.” That was the name used 
by his father, who was a descriptive 
vocalist and appeared at Tony Pas- 
tor’s in 1898. His mother, who did 
impersonations, was billed as ‘Dainty 
Lily Harley.’ 

Chaplin has developed pantomime 


from the point where Karno left it | 


when he retired in 1910, but his early 
success in films is largely due to his 


named J. J. Nolan his assistant. Two 
;|months later, during the week of 
| April 22, plenty broke out at RKO. 
Nolan handed in his resignation. 
Lee Marcus, for eight years in 
charge of low budget pictures, quit 
| four months before his pact was up. 
| Producer Bob Sisk skipped to Para- 
}mount. Jokn J. O’Connor, oper- 
|ating head of the RKO theatre cir- 
| cuit, hopped the fence, later joining 
| Universal. His chief buyer and 
| booker, Fred Meyers, did likewise. 
| Those events were preceded earlier 
in the month by the resignation of 
| William Mallard, v.-p. of the RKO 
producing company and_e general 
counsel for Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 
|Also the departure of Frank R. 
| Donovan, head of RKO-Pathe News. 
That was followed by the death of 
| Wilford J. Merrill, v.p. and treas- 
| urer, 

RKO wasn’t finished yet. Month 
| later Joe Breen, who had been de- 
| nying right along that he had even 


long association with the first big-|ever heard the name RKO, as quick 


time mastery of mimicry. 




















‘The part was that of the comedy 





Currently appearing in hold-over 
Hotel Plaza, New York, following record-breaking stay at the Versailles. / stead Hermann Place was moved up 





engagement at the Persian Room, 


| charge of A pix. 


jas you can say Floyd Odlum be- 
| came administrative head of the 
| Studio. Schaefer himself, all this 


| while, and to this very day, was the 
center of an aura of rumors that 
had him departing. He’s still in and 
sez he’s gonna stick. 


Just as a stage wait, while the 
boys in the back room work at 





| be pleasant to note that while all 
| this 


sharpening the axe again, it might | 





| 





was going on Loew’s stock- 
holders approved a new five-year | 
contract for Nicholas M. Schenck 


and reelected all officers and direc- 
tors. Likewise at Universal, where 
management 
new seven-year contract. And at 
Paramount, Leonard Goldenson was 
made chief of the theatre circuit 
without anyone else losing his scalp 
in the process. Sam Briskin was 
named production chief at Columbia 
the same way. 


Then back to RKO long enough to 
install Sol Lesser as producer in 
Harry Edington, 
who had been there only a little 


/ more than a year, hung around for 


a while longer before taking a pow- 


| ° 
| der in deference to Lesser and Breen, 


who had been handed his job. 
20th-Fox 


Joe Schenck during this period was 
on trial for making what the Gov- 
ernment charged were a few exces- 
sive deductions in his income tax 
returns, He was found guilty, and a 
couple days later handed in his pa- 
pers as chairman of the board of 
20th-Fox. Job hasn’t been filled: in- 


execs were handed a | 








to the new post of chairman of the 
exec committee. 

Peace and goodwill entered the 
picture again a few days later, with 
Sidney Kent inked to stick around 
20th for another five years. That 
peace and goodwill was apparently 
a mirage, however, for a couple days 
later UA shouted ‘Bingo!’ and Mur. 
ray Silverstone, chief of world-wide 
operations, was that no longer. Ar. 
thur Kelly, v.p., took over the reins 
temporarily. 

UA owners, however, immediately 
placed the presidency on a platter 
and offered it around. William F. 
Rodgers, Metro's sales chief, took a 
nibble and got quickly hauled back 
by the seat of his contract by Papa 
Schenck. Rodgers said he'd be good, 
and pop said okay, we'll make you a 
vice-president, and so he did. 

UA 

Number of other execs were aiso 
nibbling, some wishing the bait would 
get a little closer. Meantime, David 
O. Selznick bought himself a fifth 
interest in UA, and was negotiating 
like mad to buy the company a pres- 
ident. He got a vice president in 
Grad Sears, Warner Bros. sales head 
after some phenagling with the bait, 
that resulted in Sears resigning from 
WB before he really had the job at 
UA. Carl Leserman, his assistant at 
Warners, followed Sears to UA a 
couple weeks later. 


Taking the presidency at UA was 
broad-shouldered Ed Raftery, who 
had served the company as counsel 
for more than 20 years. Number of 
other toppers were brought in at the 
same time, including Laudy Law- 
rence and George Bagnall. An exec 
committee is now supposedly 
ning the company. It includes Raf- 
tery, Arthur Kelly, Lawrence and 
Sears. 

UA, prior to the reorg had been 
having producer trouble—as_ had 
some other studios—and Walter 
Wanger had walked, the company 
buying out his interest in Wanger 
Productions. He later joined Uni- 
versal. John M. Stahl, Bryan Foy, 
Mark Hellinger, Ernst Lubitsch and 
Frank Capra were among those who 
changed allegiances. 

Sears to UA naturally meant a 


hole at WB, which was promptly 
filled. Process entailed Joe Bern- 
hard’s being upped from theatre 
chief to v.p. and g.m. of the entire 
setup. Ben Kalmenson was given 
Sears’ job. Harry Kalmine was 


brought in from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict to head the theatre circuit. 


Metro 
Metro at this point lost eastern 
sales chief Tom Connors to 20th. 
Connors became assistant to Kent. 


Ted O’Shea was named eastern sales 
head at Metro, and Jack Flynn be- 


came central manager. Two days 
before the year closed, Edwin W. 
Aaron was designated assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Press 


Publicity-advertising departments 
were not without their difficulties, 
either, starting on Jan. 1, 1941. That 
was the day Lynn Farnol departed 
UA, to be succeeded by Monroe 
Greenthal. David E. Weshner was 
imported from Philly, where he had 
been running the WB theatre cir- 


° ‘ , - ant 
| cuit, to take Greenthal’s former J0oD 


as exploitation manager. 


. 


At 20th-Fox the details were a bit 
more exciting, boss Charles McCar- 
try hiking in protest against Darryl 
Zanuck’s naming of Hal Horne to do 
special exploitation on in portant 
pix. Maurice Bergman, McCarthy's 
ad aide, followed his boss. A. M 
Botsford became the new chief. 


Short disturbance at WB soon re- 
turned to normal, minus Bob Tap- 
linger, handling special publicity as 
assistant to Harry Cohn, prez of Co- 
lumbia. Alex Evelove is the new 
Coast p.a. topper at WB. 

And so, as the sun sets and we take 
our leave of the pleasant isle of 
Goona-Goona....boom! whose head 
was that? 





L. A. Times’ Info 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Los Angeles Times midwinter Spe- 
cial Issue carries a map showing 
location of all army camps and mili- 
tary concentrations in California. 
Understood amy authorities gave 
their okay. Sheet offers to mail 
any place in world for 25c. 
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“Actors Service Record AMERICAN TROUPERS, AS IN ENGLAND, 





By Edward Arnold 


(President, Screen Actors Guild) 





Hollywood, Jan. 4, 

Let’s look at the record: ue 

__During one year, ending last September, the movie indus- 

raised $2,000,000 in cash for seven charity agencies. 
~id In the Los Angeles area, the industry raises from 17% 

x to 20% of the total quotas of all large 
charities. 

—Picture people, with $100,000 worth 
of assistance from Eddie Robinson, 
brought $215,000 into the coffers of the 
USO. 

—The Greek War Relief Benefit at 
the Chinese Theater realized $250,000— 
a quarter of a million for the needy of 
a plucky nation. 

—Top stars have appeared in test 
shows for the huge USO-Camp Shows, 
Inc. program, others have just com- 
pleted a 13,000-mile ‘flying showboat’ tour of Caribbean 
bases; now from east and west camp show units have taken 
to the road for the winter season of live entertainment for 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 

—Actors have given generously whenever called upon to 
appear on national drive programs for the American Red 
Cross and Community Chest. 

—The Bundles for Britain movement achieved national 
force through the work of entertainers, 

_The Permanent Charities Committee has been organized 
—a unit which acts as a clearing house for all charity and 
defense requests concerning members of the industry. 


| THE ACTORS’ PART | 


Not long ago I was asked, ‘What is the actor’s share in the 
American cause?’ 

The cause of charity and the cause of assistance to stricken 
people throughout the world has become an integral part 
of the American cause. The entertainment industry has 
been called upon to put forth every effort in behalf of this 
ideal. And the actor has become the willing tool of the 
industry in the welding together of a mammoth program. 

But the pecutiar, outstanding share of the actor in the 
great American cause today, the cause of defense, is his talent 
for holding the attention of a vast audience. With this talent 
the actor brings gayety into the hearts of his audiences, 
makes his points for the American cause. He makes people 
want to give. 

Today, the actor, representing the entertainment industry 
to the American public, realizes that the American cause 
embraces the entire cause of humanitarianism. Our whole 
industry feels that we can no longer weigh the proportionate 
importance of goodwill abroad and charity at home. The 
actor knows that time must be given to make the lives of 
our soldiers happier; time must be given to aid needy Ameri- 
cans; time must be given to cure the wounds and feed the 
mouths of conquered, starving Europeans. It takes money 
to do these things. 





Edward Arnoid 

















| NO BOUNDARIES ON CHARITY | 


The actor recognizes no provincial boundaries. He sees 
that charity is akin to the cause of freedom. He gives of 
his time and money unsparingly and without regard for 
petty prejudice. A call to the industry in the name of an 
orphaned war baby is answered as cheerfully as the call in 
the name of a hungry American citizen. 





Naturally, the actors’ first responsibility is their Motion 
Picture Relief Fund. The story of this great charity is well- 
known. The manner in which our profession takes care of 
its own is a story the Good Samaritan himself would smile 
upon, 

The task is recognized as the duty of every loyal worker 
in the industry. 

But whenever the call for assistance has come, whether 
it has been for aid to the beleaguered population of China, 
the bombarded civilians of London, the sorely tried defenders 
of Greece, the valiant fighters of the Soviet Union, Holly- 
wood has answered the call with the great money raising 
weapon of mass entertainment. 

And whenever the national call is heard for the yearly 
campaigns of the Community Chest and the Red Cross, then, 
too, the entire manpower of the industry is put at the dis- 
posal of those agencies. 

in the cause of humanity and freedom, radio shows have 
bubbled with the talent of the greatest names in the show 
world. Theatre audiences have laughed at the jokes of 
$10,000-a-week comics and cried over vividly acted human 
tragedies played by top dramatic stars. 

There has been only one type of request at which our 
people have balked; and rightly so, I believe. When $20,000 
worth of talent is gathered in one spot for charity purposes, 
it should be placed where it will do the most good, get the 
most money. An afternoon tea or a lawn party might be 
of great value in raising a few hundred dollars for charity 
The more of these the better. But it is a little unfair to ask 
a $20,000 array of performers to attend for the purpose of 
entertaining when they might reach the entire nation in a 


ttear ¢ Re . 
eo planned program and garner for charity thousands of 
Ollars, 





LENT DISPENSATION 

To make the actors’ contributions of talent as efficient as 
Possible, the Permanent Charities Committee has been 
formed. Controlled and operated jointly by the Screen 
Actors Guild, the Screen Writers Guild, the Screen Direc- 
tors Guild, the Artists Managers Guild, and the Assn. of 
Motion Picture Producers, this committee will be a clearing 
house through which calls will go from any groups request- 
Ing the help of the film industry in charitable drives or 
benefits of any sort. From now on, no individual studio 
will give permission for studio solicitation without first refer- 
ting all such requests to the committee for its approval. 

The greatest task confronting us now—one of the greatest 
responsibilities and opportunities ever faced by our industry 
~Iis the setting up of complete entertainment units for the 
USO-Camp Shows, Inc. 

The full resources of the entire entertainment industry 
= Tepresented on the board of directors of Camp Shows 
‘ne. Topflight names in the production end of the busines: 
ate cooperating to make this project successful. 

Freedom's show goes on. 
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WILL CARRY ON 


FOR THE CAUSE 





USO Much Better Equipped Than ENSA In Britain for Wartime Entertainment 


importance 


CREATIVE DOWNBEAT 


Descending Curve Follows European 
Restrictions on Freedom to Write, 
Act, Direct 


—_—_— 


AMERICA MUST BENEFIT LATER 








By Herb Golden 











Show business in America, fighting a never-ending battle 
to preserve its ‘Fifth Freedom’—the undeniable privilege of 
its writers to write, its acters to act and its producers to 
produce what each feels it is his mission to say—has been 
given an unusually vivid picture, in the descending star of 
European legit, films and literature, of what the loss of that 
battle would mean. 


The unfortunate picture of Continental show biz is re- 
flected in the tales of those who have recently returned to 


this country from abroad and in the files of the major film 


companies, which have continued to keep as close track as 
possible of Europe’s legit, film and literary output, in the 
form of both scripts and finished productions. 

The picture is of a Broadway theatre that used to see two 
or three or more of its important plays each year derive 
from Europe and has recently seen none from that source; of 
a picture industry that formerly was dependent upon writers 
in Europe for a large number of its scripts and now gets 
practically nothing from there, and of a publishing indus- 
try 20-30% of whose output was provided by European 
writers and from whom now virtually nothing is obtained. 

Show biz founts on the Continent began to run dry right 
after Adolf Hitler came to power in 1933, slowed to a trickle 
as the war got closer and closer, and finally were sealed al- 
most completely with the outbreak of military hostilities. 
The reasons for the downtrend were clear—regimentation 
and censorship. 

Minus freedom of 
quickly strangled. 


BERLIN ONLY HAS THE BARD | 


Creative sterility in Germany is made all too clear by the 
fact that Berlin’s most popular playwright during the past 
three seasons has been William Shakespeare. George 
Bernard Shaw was a runner-up until a few months ago, 
when Propaganda Minister Joe Goebbels decided that that 
shouldn’t be and closed down the Shavian plays. With lack 
of native product to replace the Bard, Nazis have allowed 
his works to flourish, explaining it away in that Shakespeare’s 
plays are classics that transcend nationalistic boundaries. 

In Italy, when David O. Selznick made a deal with the 
Fascisti this past year (he turned the proceeds over to the 
British Spitfire fund) his ‘Rebecca’ drew crowds that broke 
every record of every house in which it played. It wasn’t 
so much that it was a particularly good film, but that it was 
an American film—a change from the Mussolini hash, de- 
clared returning U. S. travelers. 

Whatever scripts and books have been arriving in this 
country from abroad have been from England—and even 
they have been particularly sparse since the war. Despite 
the considerably greater freedom of expression permitted 
in Britain, there has been little of importance turned out. 
Blitzkriegs and bombs are not conducive to happy endings. 

EVEN BRITAIN SUFFERS 


expression European show business 




















It’s generally the better known and more successful pre- 
war writers who have managed to continue work in England. 
There’s Daphne du Maurier, whose ‘Frenchman’s Creek’ 
promises to be one of the big books of 1942 and has been 
bought by Paramount for films; Noel Coward, whose ‘Blithe 
Spirit’ is a current Broadway hit; H. G. Wells, Phyllis Bot- 
tome, Swinnerton and a few others. 

These top writers have been able to eontinue, while the 
Joe Doakes who might turn out to be another A. J. Cronin 
couldn’t, partially because of economic reasons. With the 
shortage of paper in England, publishing is limited. Pub- 
lishers will take manuscripts only from accepted names and, 
even then, theré’s little profit because lack of paper holds 
circulation down. 

Without scripts, of course, there can be no plays and there 
can be no films—unless the propaganda output of Herr 
Goebbels’ boys should by some contorted idea fall into the 
category of art. So show business is stymied right from the 
start, except for vaude performers, who have been ex- 
periencing a great boom in Europe and Britain as people 
grasp for any kind of amusement, 

Brighter side of all this is the hypo to American culture 
which is being brought about by the coming to this country 
of the cream of European talent, Already Hollywood is 
feeling the presence of foreign writers, directors and players 
who have recently come here, while Broadway is seeing a 
number of directors and players and has the promise of 
a number of playwrights that they are now at work. 


RESERVOIR FOR THE FUTURE | 


| 








Real effect of this immigration, say the boys who know, 
won't be felt for quite a while, until the newcomers have 
ground off their foreign edges, accustomed themselves to 
this country, its people and its ideals, and can write or 
act with more ease. Too, there will be the future genera- 
tions, when the offspring of the best brains of Europe will] 
emerge from the great American melting pot to enrich the 
United States’ cultural tradition. 

Another bright angle for films and the theatre is the pros- 
pect, after the fighting is over, of this war’s ‘What Price 
Glory’ and ‘Farewell to Arms.’ The new Laurence Stallings 
and Ernest Hemingways, matured by fire, will write. so 
much better, it is expected, for having known what a tough 
battle it can be to win and maintain that ‘Fifth Freedom.’ 


of Morale 


By GRACIE FIELDS 





With ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’ ringing in American ears, 
factories being pushed to the limit to speed up war materials 
and training of the boys in camps being intensified as the 
United States goes on a real fighting basis, I imagine that 
every American actor must feel as we 
did in England—that he wants to do 
something to help. The thing that 
actors can do best, of course, is act, 
and they have done a magnificent job 
in Britain in building and holding up 
morale of wofkers and soldiers. I am 
sure’ that American performers are 
going to repeat that good work. 

The setup, however, differs somewhat 
in England from what you have here, 
and it might be interesting to note how 
they diverge. Here you have the USO, 





Gracie Fields 
supported by public contributions, while in England we have 


the Entertainment National Service Association—better 
known as ENSA—supported by the government itself. And 
while your traveling shows so far have been limited to serv- 
ice camps, those in England are taking entertainment not 
only to camps, but to factory workers whose long and often 
unusual hours cut them off from ordinary amusements. 


From what I understand of salaries being paid by USO- 
Camp Shows, Inc., they are considerably higher than ENSA’s. 
Prices for top artists under the ENSA banner do not go above 
£20 (about $80) a week, and for many of the lesser known 
entertainers the fee is £4 ($16) a week. Naturally, trans- 
portation and rooms are provided by ENSA. 


I might add that to many of the lesser known artists, these 
tours have proved a Godsend. Not only are they kept work- 
ing, but those who are ineligible for the armed forces are 
thus made to feel that they are doing their bit. Then, too, 
a young crop of performers is being given a chance to de- 
velop. Some of these, with the continuous work, have already 
shown great promise. 


Basil Dean, whom many of you Americans must know as 
the famed London producer, is in charge of ENSA and has 
done a wonderful job of organizing the shows. 


Professional people in this war, I think, have been working 
just as hard, if not harder, than the man behind the gun and 
‘the man behind the man behind the gun.’ I don’t think there 
has been a single artist who hasn’t willingly and anxiously 


gone out and done everything he could against all sorts of 
odds. 


Some of the difficulties—doing a half dozen shows a day 
with constant traveling in between—have been really trying, 
while others are amusing. One of the latter is getting your 
laundry done when you are constantly on the go, and I re- 
member the scenes of boys in the orchestra washing their 
own clothes in hotel bathtubs and hanging them up to dry 
in their bedrooms—and wearing unironed shirts. 


But I’m not kicking—and I’m sure no American performers 
will be—because we in the profession must consider it a 
privilege to know that we are putting in as many hours and 
as much effort as anyone else is to win this war. 








Its Value Vividly Illustrated 





How mueh our work is appreciated vas made clear to me 
by the experience of my brother Tommy, the comedian. He 
was touring in one of the coast cities of England and was in 
the midst of a performance when there was an air raid. 
Everyone took shelter and when the raid was over Tommy 
went to the home where he and the others were quartered. 
He found it totally destroyed. So he wandered back to the 
theatre. There, less than a half-hour after the town had 
been blitzed, he was amazed to find the house packed, every- 
one waiting for the performers to go on with the show. 

I think that proves that, regardless how cGesperate condi- 
tions are at times, folks get real pleasure out of the traveling 
troupes and it shows a definite need of entertainment to ease 
the strains of war. 

Everywhere I traveled—in England, Scotland and Wales, 
and even Scapa Flow—I found audiences paying rapt atten- 
tion to the shows. In many instances, the people refused to 
leave the theatres or factories even during air raid warnings. 
During my short stay in London I was given proof not only 
by theatre owners, government officials and other perform- 
ers, but observed myself, that England is definitely depending 
on the people of the theatre world to keep morale at its 
highest pitch. 

During my last tour in England, of which there has already 
yeen considerable detail in ‘Variety,’ I generally gave three 
yr four half-hour concerts a day, rising around 7 or 7:30 each 
morning and traveling 40 or 50 miles to the first factory. The 
factory concerts were usually given in the lunch hour—and 
with three shifts a day operating, lunch hour could be at 
practically any time. In many of these pluces, engines chug- 
ging away in the background provided real competition. In 
the evenings I usually sang in camps for the armed forces. 
I always put on a long dinner gown and tried to make myself 
as glamorous as possible to make these boys and girls in 
camps and factories feel that they were seeing a real, profes- 
sional theatrical performance. 

My tour across America has had many humorous moments 
because, naturally, not having seen my films, many people 
don’t know who Gracie Fields is. Audiences are skeptical, 
often feeling there has been some mistake and I am either 
Gracie Allen or Grace Moore. 

In England I discovered that in the midst of the worst 
blitz there is always someone with a sense of humor. One 
of my favorite gags of the war is about Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
who had heard the siren and were going down into the 
shelter. Mr. Brown being slightly ahead, shouted: 

‘Come on Mary—'urry up!’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ cried Mrs. Brown, ‘I can’t find my teeth.’ 

To which Mr. Brown replied: ‘What do you think they’re 
throwin’-——sandwiches?’ 

In closing, I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
you American people on behalf of my countrymen and my- 
self for the splendid help you have given ance are giving us. 
It has meant a great deal to know that you are sympathetic 


to our cause... and we are sincerely grateful. 
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Show Biz in World War I 





‘Variety’ Files Unearth Wealth of Sidelights on the 
Theaire in 1917-18—Biz Boomed 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 


April 6, 1917 the United States en- 
tered the World War I and ‘Variety’s’ 
files of the subsequent 19 months up 
through the Armistice of Nov. 1l, 
1918, present a faciual history of the 
part the show business played then 
in the interesis of this country’s na- 
tional defense and morale. 

Feeling in the U. S. was at a fever 
pitch against Germany’s ruthless sub- 
marine warfare and this was mani- 
festing itself in show business long 
before the war declaration. In Feb- 
ruary, 1917, American actors at the 
Lambs Club in New York were call- 
ing certain English fellowmembers 
‘slackers.. In March, one month be- 
fore President Wilson asked for the 
war declaration, Remick was already 
advertising Tin Pan Alley’s first war 
song, ‘It’s Time for Every Boy to Be 
a Soldier.’ Remick, incidentally, only 
a few months before was heavily 
plugging the isolationistic ‘I Didn't 
Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.’ 

Also in March of that year, Frank 
Hunt produced and started touring 
out of Chicago a play titled ‘The 
Grand Old Flag,’ obviously designed 
to stir up the countryside into a 
patriotic fervor. On the other hand, 
theatre operators were already ex- 
pressing their fears of a depressed 
boxoffice in the first four weeks after 
the impending war declaration. Then 
they visioned a sharp upswing, bas- 
ing this on the experience of show- 
men in England. 

The same week as Congress tossed 
the gauntlet into Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
kisser, the Friars Club recruited a 
company of 60 members for drill in- 
struction by Capt. Ray Hodgdon 
(S. K. Hodgdon’s son) and Acting 
Sergeant Harold Kemp. Hodgdon 
married Katherine Quinn on March 
30, 1917, on the eve of his entering 
the service. 

Agent M. S. Bentham offered his 
yacht to the U. S. Navy and it was 
accepted. Bentham was given the 
grade of naval lieutenant, junior 
grade, and he was stationed at the 
Pelham Bay training base. Subse- 
quently this brought him the nick- 
name of ‘Commodore.’ 

One of the war’s first tragic notes 
in show business concerned Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who, re- 
covering from a serious auto acci- 
dent, was greatly upset by the pos- 
sibility that her sons might soon be 
fighting each other. One was in the 
German navy, another in the U. S. 
navy. A third son was in the Na- 
tional Guard of New Jersey, while 
her youngest was in the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy. 


| Rash of Patriotic Sonzs | 
In May; the music publishers broke 
out with a rash of patriotic songs, 








with Irving Berlin’s ‘Your Country} 


and My Courtry’ pacing the field. 
Among others were ‘The Man Behind 
the Hammer and the Plow, ‘For the 
Freedom of the World,’ ‘Wh2t Kind 
of an American Are You,’ ‘America 
Here’s My Boy’ and the top smash of 
them all, George M. Cohan’s ‘Over 
There,’ first introduced by Nora 
Bayes. 

Show business got behind the first 
Liberty Loan Drive with all its re- 
sources, especially on the personality 
end. Name talent was plentiful and 
willing, and their efforts were 
quickly recognized in Washington. 
Subsequently the war committee in 
charge of the second Liberty Loan 
Drive officially commended the show 


world for ‘doing more for the bond | 


arrested in Chicago by Secret Serv- 
ice men when he stubbornly refused | 
to prove he was over the draft limit 
of 31 years of age. Adrian contended 
that the burden of proof was upon 
the Government agents, so they 
clapped him in jail until he softened 
up and proved his age. 

Bryant Washburn’s plea for exemp- 
tion from the draft was turned down 
when the Government proved that he 
had a bank account of $5,500 and that 
his wife, actress Mabel Forrest, could 
support herself and their child. It 
was indicated that she had been of- 
fered several film contracts. 

Pat West called off his marriage to 
Lenore Armstrong because of the 
strong feeling against ‘slackers,’ as 
the marriage-seekers were dubbed. 
And Eddie Marshall started a riot in 
a German cafe in New York by in- 
sisting on singing ‘America.’ 

Joe Edmunds, who originated the 
hick role in ‘The Belle of New York,’ 
re-enlisted in the navy. He was then 
48. And Chauncey Olcott offered to 
devote half his earnings in the season 
of 1917-18 to any war or relief fund 
the Government might designate. 

Bernard Granville and Earl Car- 
roll, both privates, were part of a 
recruiting act playing N. Y. vaude- 
ville theatres. A lieutenant and 16 
men from the 7lst Regiment com- 
pleted the turn’s personnel. Shortly 
before this act opened, a British re- 
cruiting mission came over to the 
U. S. to round up English actors of 
army service age. 

Chester Stratton and Denman 
McFarland entered the U. S. Army as 
lieutenants and their co-workers in 
the United Booking Office (Keith- 
Albee) collected 4 fund of $74 to buy 
them each a Colt service revolver. 
Nobody in the office was permitted 
to contribute more than $1. 


Harry Mountford, who, as head of 
the White Rats, had seen his organi- 
zation disintegrate after a disastrous 
strike the year before, was on the 
payroll of the Red Cross and stump- 
ing for funds. ‘Camp Life,’ an act by 
12 boys from the 12th N. Y. Regi- 
ment, broke all records in its open- 
ing week at Proctor’s, Newark. All 
proceeds of the act went for the 
benefit of sick and wounded soldiers. | 


| ‘Smoke Fund’ Drives 

Collections were made in theatres 
for a ‘Smoke Fund’ for soldiers. Over 
$30,000 was collected in a group of 
burlesque theatres, while a week’s 


drive in Keith houses east of Cleve- 
land netted $85,141, 











Plans to entertain the soldiers were | 
comparatively slow in getting started, | 
according to 1941 standard. It wasn’t | 


16 camp theatres, seating 3,000 and 
costing $20,000 each, would be ready 
by Dec. 1, 1917. Mare Klaw was 
chairman of the War Department 
Commission for Training Camp 
Activities, and he stated that the 
major portion of army camp shows 
would be musical comedy revivals. 
It was proposed that the soldiers pay 
25c admission. 

The show business, however, didn’t 
wait until the War Dept. organized 
the entertainment and many per- 


'formers volunteered their services 


for camp concerts. First big camp 
show was held early in June, ‘17, 
when the Friars staged an elaborate 
entertainment for 4,000 soldiers at 
Ft. Meyer, Va. George M. Cohan 
was m.c. but just as the show 
started the camp’s lighting equip- 
ment broke down. The sides of the 
outdoor stage were knocked out and 
automobiles were run up, their 
headlights being utilized as an emer- 
gency lighting system. It worked 
and the show was a signal success. 

General John J. Pershing, already 
overseas with the first contingent of 
American soldiers, personally sent 
word to the War Dept. in Washing- 
ton that entertainment should be 
provided for the boys overseas. This 
was later done by a host of volun- 
teer name performers, with Elsie 
Janis among the most popular with 
the doughboys, 

Among the many drives for re- 
lief funds, the Red Cross then, as 
how, got major attention from the 
show business. Walter F. Wanger 
proposed a tremendous production of 
the fairy tale ‘Snow White’ as an 
auxiliary adjunct to the charity and 
by which $1,000,000 annually might 

(Continued on page 52) 


Exploitation Blues 


By TERRY TURNER 

















This town is different. 

The papers here are tough. 

The theatres won’t spend a dime. 

The picture lacks sumpin’. 

If it’s a good picture you do busi- 
ness. If it ain’t, you don’t. 

If they would only leave me do it 
my way. 

I'll take one, but only to keep you 
company. 

Yeah, I did good, but we shoulda 
done better. 

She’s poison in my house. 

Criticisms don’t mean nothin’ in 
this town. . 

You oughta have some . new 
faces, but new faces don’t mean 
nuthin’ at my boxoffice. 

I learnt the business from the 
bottom up! I was the first to give 
away diskes in this town and I 
started bank night here. 

Look at them plaques on the wall 
and I ask you, ‘What does they get 
me?’ 

None of them New York and Hol- 
lywood art ads for me. Give me a 


until June, 1917, that a circuit of army | pair of scissors and I do my own. 


—— 
' 


An Echo From Percy Hammond 


By William Fields 














My contribution was supposed to bear some relation to the theatre 
more specifically to current theatre conditions on the road. ‘ 

As the deadline approached and I attained that appalling point that 
brooks no further procrastination, I flailed about among my records and 
touring statistics in search of an angle that would provide me with an 
idea for a story about the road. And it was while occupied in this en. 
deavor that I wrned up something far more priceless, infinitely more ip. 
teresting, than any of the items for which I searched. 

It was—this find of mine—a yellowed and frayed clipping of a Percy 
Hammond column that had appeared in the New York Tribune on one of 
the closing days in December, of 1923. Mr. Hammond in that essay of 
18 years ago sought to trace his own movements on a New Year‘s Day 
five years earlier. 

He was, it seems, in France on Jan. 1, 1919, and—in company with John 
McCutcheon of the Chicago Tribune—was lost somewhere in the mists 
between Buzancy and Grand Pre. Their motor car had broken down on 
a windy hilltop, and a sergeant, wko was their chauffeur, was trying to 
revive it. Dusk was about to fall; a hostile French snow was in the air, 
and the Messrs. Hammond and McCutcheon were thinking of their far. 
away homes and firesides. 

While waiting for their automobile to be adjusted, the two climbed a 
fence, walked up a hill and found themselves suddenly upon a forgotten 
battlefield: 

“We saw there,’ Mr. Hammond related, ‘a litter of rifles, helmets, blankets, 
grenades, machine guns in trees, trench spades, field glasses, boots, mess 
kits, canteens, a. forlorn bugle or two and letters—thousands of letters 
and postcards. There they were—the yells, the rages, the din and the 
agonies of a little hand-to-hand and undistinguished battle—all sleeping, 
sleeping in a ghostly silence. 

‘As we were making our way back to our car we stumbled over the 
colossal cadaver of a soldier of the Fifth Prussian Guards. He lay upon 
the summit of the hill, the only human remnant neglected by the kurried 
grave squads. By some strange chemical force he had been petrified or 
turned to stone. A giant in alabaster, he showed, like Napoleon, no sign 
of decay. He resembled a solemn clown in a pantomime, dead-white, 
with scarlet lips and blank, open eyes. His moustaches, though bleached 
by the elements, were upturned and truculent. His helmet was on his 
head, the strap still buckled beneath his chin. His boots and uniform 
were as good as new, and his rifle, with bayonet fixed, was near by, not 
much rusted. The path of glory had not led him even to a grave, but he 
did not seem to care. There was an ugly brown mark on his throat. 

‘What young American in a troop of unknown keroes had vanquished 
the Titan, and how? What had they muttered to one another as they 
eame to grips and the German fell? Where is the American now? Is 
he a drug clerk or a teamster or a lawyer or a senior at Yale or a printer 
or a traveling salesman? Was he from Manitowoc or Minneapolis. Did 
he push farther along the hilltop and drop, and was his tin hat the one I 
picked up nearby, with a hole in its rim? 

‘For a while,’ Mr. Hammond concluded, ‘Mr. McCutcheon and I stood 
and watched the wet wind blow the dead German’s coat lapel to and fro 
in the quick twilight. It had a red ‘5’ on it. Then we groped our way 
back to our comfortable limousine and set out for Verdun, 20 miles away, 
for dinner and lodging in that inhospitable citadel.’ 

Particularly appropriate, it seems to me, for this time and for the 
observance of these first days of a new year—that of 1942—will be the 
reprinting of Mr. Hammond’s moving story. Admittedly, it has nothing to 
do with the theatre other than the fact that it was written by one of the 
stage’s most brilliant, tolerant and forgiving historians; the shy, erudite 
and wonderful Percy Hammond, who, until his death on April 26, 1936, 
was the drama critic of the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Hammond, if alive today, would, one thinks, be touched even more 
than the rest of us by the tragedy at Pearl Harbor, and, above all, by 
the magnificent stand of our Wake Island Marines. And who knows but 
that the future of the American theatre, both in New York and on the 
road, is actually being determined today in the Philippines and in the 
vast areas of the Pacific. Surely we have seen stranger, more unbe- 
lievable things come to pass. 


A Star Is Born 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Alan Ladd was handed star rating 


ALL WB AND STANLE 














issues than any other class of peonle | 


Lillian Russell, 
speaking in 


fin the country.’ 
one, was 
every day. 

In June, 1917, it was disclosed that 
the Government might intern per- 
formers who were citizens of enemy 
nations. German acts were changing 
to Anglican names at manavers’ re- 
quests, but their bookings were drop- 
ping off revardless. A few months 
later American vaude bookers were 
complaining about the lack of open- 
irnfg and closing acts, the draft having 
taken a heavy toll of acrobats. 
Burlesaue, on the other hand, was 
little hit by the conscrivtion. most of 
its comics being in the ak. class. 

Early in June, 1917, ‘Variety’ was 
advertising the first Liberty Loan 
Drive, 


| Tragi-Comedy Actor Sidelights | 


There were numerous. personal in- 
cidents, humorous or tragic. John 
Philip Sousa, then a lieutenant, re- 
ported at Camp Sheridan in disguise. 
He had shaved off his beard and all 
that remained of his famous face-fur 
was his moustache. 

Adrian, the blackface comic, was 


five theatres 








or | - may J ; ’ 
fo | our way of life, certainly can’t be -assured. 


| 





camp theatres was proposed, and| I’m telling you 
even then this circuit wasn’t expected | boys for managers. 
to get going until after the first draft | 





I broke my boss in the business 
was underway. It was expected that! and now he gives me the woiks. 


they got office | by B. G. De Sylva, executive pro- 
ducer at Paramount. 
Elevation was the result of Ladd’s 


work in ‘This Gun for Hire.’ 








‘Escapology’ Not the Answer: 


Showmen Must Sell Aggressive 
Americanism to Everybody 


By Billy Rose 





How show business can best help to strengthen civil- 
ian and military morale, in the fight for the survival of | 
We must | 
provide plenty of gay evenings in the theatre s9 that 
people can forget the dark realities; that would be our 
slogan to dissipate the blues. 

That answer would be both trite and inept. Such 
confections as ‘Junior Miss’ and ‘Let’s Face It!,’ charm- 
ing and bright as they are, will contribute little to the 
defeat of the Axis. Escape is a pleasant thing, but 
remember—you’ve always got to come back. 

Let’s begin by understanding clearly what we mean 
by show business. Our industry, like ancient Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. There are two big divisions 
—pictures and radio—and one small but very im- 
portant one—the legitimate theatre. The importance 
of the theatre lies in the fact that it is the incubator 
for the entertainment ideas that can be developed and 
disseminated on a huge scale by the two other media. 

Wars are won by strong emotions—strong love for 
your Own country, strong hatred for your enemies. 
What we need in this emergency is an all-out effort 
in which pictures and radio, with the help of the the- 
atre, will make us love what is good in America and 
hate what Hitler and the minor thugs around him 
stand for. And wken I say ‘us’ I mean all Americans, 
including, of course, our armed forces. 

The majority of people won’t listen to lectures and 
orations. The screen and the radio can sugar-coat 
the lesson. They have done it in the past and now 
that the wraps are off they can do it to a far greater 





extent. The March of Time is a good illustration of 
what I have in mind. For more than a year it has 
been selling Americanism to 13,000,000 people in 12,000 
theatres. Another example is the excellent work 
Harry Warner kas done in the series of patriotic shorts 
which he has made with considerable loss to himself. 
The legitimate theatre, in my opinion, can be of 
invaluable assistance by the occasional production of 
great propaganda plays such as ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ 
‘Abe Lincoln In Illinois’ and ‘There Shall Be No 
Night.’ Naturally, magnificent scripts like these don’t 
frow on trees, but when one does show up, producers 
should let nothing, and least of all commercial con- 
siderations, stand in the way of its presentation and 
adaptation for the movies and the radio. 


It’s of the utmost importance to remember that 
whatever is shown in pictures and aired on the radio 
will be seen and heard by our soldiers, sailors and 
marines. As I have said on a previous occasion, I 
detest Nazism, but I must admit that the Germans have 
reduced the building of morale to a science. The Nazi 
soldiers, as also the Red hordes of Stalin, know what 
they're fighting for, and apparently are sold on their 
respective causes, and the result has been that these 
two armies have given extraordinary accounts of 
themselves. We must take a leaf from their book and 
begin by selling America to the boys who carry the 
guns, sail our ships and fly our planes. 


Speaking of military morale, lam delighted that 
the business of Army and Navy entertainment finally 
is being managed by such capable showmen as Eddie 
Dowling, Abe Lastfogel and Victor Leighton. It’s a 
top setup that is bound to get results. 








OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


All officers of both Warner Bros. 
and the Stanley Co. of America, were 
reelected by the boards of directors 
of the two corporations last week. 
Warner Bros. officers re-named are 
Harry M. Warner, president; Albert 
Warner, Jack L. Warner, Herman 
Starr, Stanleigh P. Friedman, Joseph 
Hazen, Joseph Barnhard, vice-presi- 
dents; Albert Warner, treasurer, 
Samuel Carlisle, W. Stewart McDon- 
ald, C. H. Wilder, assistant treasurers; 
secretary and general counsel, Robert 
W. Perkins; controller, Samuel Carl- 
isle; Thomas J. Martin, auditor. 


Harry Warner also was reelected 





president of the Stanley Co. Vice- 
presidents are Albert Warner, Stan- 
leigh P. Friedman and Joseph Bern- 
hard. Morris Wolf is secretary, 
Samuel Carlisle is treasurer and con- 
troller and Thomas J. Martin 138 


auditor. 


20th Camera Crew Back 
With Bombing Fostage 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 


James Havens, 20th-Fox director, 
and his camera crew, caught in the 
Japanese attack on Hawaii, returned 
to the studio unharmed with 2,000 
feet of film. They had been sent to 
Honolulu to shoot backgrounds. for 
‘To the Shores of Tripoli’ and made 
several takes of the bombing of 
Dec. 7, which will be censored by 
the Navy before it is turned over to 
the studio, 

Crew consisted of Virgil Hart, as- 
sistant director; Harry Jackson, J. J 
Stout and Alfred Cline, cameramen, 
and Ernest Joyner, grip. 
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Paramount emerged with SIX “boxoffice 


pictures fo the next-best-company’s FIVE in the M. P. 
Herald-FAME annual checkup of Boxoffice Champions. 
The Herald poll cited “ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS, 
“CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT, | WANTED WINGS,» 
“NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE, “THE LADY EVE 


and “ROAD TO ZANZIBAR ! 
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DON’T CRY FOR 42nd STREET 





One Part Prophet, One 
Part Story Editor 





That’s the Reeipe for a Hollywood 
Literary Oracle 


By JACOB WILK 


(Manager Story Department, Warner Bros, Pictures) 





If Nostrodamus were alive today he would probably be a 
motion picture story editor. We could use him. A story 
editor has to be one part talent scout and one part prophet. 
The prophesying is even harder than the talent scouting. 


Obviously, material for the screen is bought far in ad- 
vance of the date on which the finished picture is to be re- 
leased. The average headway is somewhere over a year. 
That means that we story editors have to figure out more 
than 12 months in advance what the mood of the public is 
going to be. We have to decide whether laughter or thrills 
or tears would dominate. 

That decision is very complicated these days. If the war 
els abruptly, the public will want one kind of entertain- 
ment. If the war continues and grows more horrible, another 
kind of entertainment will be in order. 

If you look at the Warner Bros. program for the 1941-42 
season you will see what our theory was last year. Our 
guess was that the public would want comedy, but not to 
the exclusion of serious dramatics. We also felt that musicals 
would be choice items on the menu. In our biographical 
material we tried to match what we expected public taste to 
be by choosing such subjects as ‘Sergeant York’ and ‘The 
Adventures of Mark Twain’ for down-to-earth Americanism; 
‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ and the Gershwin story for the per- 
fect mixture of light and factual entertainment. 

By far the bulk of our current program, however, has been 
aimed at the funnybone. ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ ‘The Male 
Animal,’ ‘The Man Who Came to Dinner,” ‘All Through the 
Night,’ ‘Larceny, Inc.,’ ‘The Widow Wouldn’t Weep’ (which 
will star Jack Benny), ‘Old Acquaintance’ and ‘George Wash- 
ington Slept Here’ make comedy the dominant note of the 
Warner Bros.’ production schedule. 


THE SEER ACT ON COMEDY | 





This isn’t accidental. Most of the properties in the comedy 
list were bought at least a year ago. A year ago things didn’t 
look quite as good as they do now for the non-Fascist na- 
tions; and they aren’t so bright today that a couple of hours 
of laughter won’t be welcome. A year ago we rather expect- 
ed things to work out the way they have. We were lucky; we 
were right. We gambled and did not lose. But since we 
have gone formally into the war, our carefully. prepared 
schedule will have to be revised considerably. Less laugh- 
ter and more pep talks will probably be in order, not par- 
ticularly for reasons of national policy, but because of the 
popular temper. 

Critics of motion pictures often take time out from their 
parochial duties to decry the fact that films come in cycles. 
They blame the producers for the situation. But if there is 
any need for blaming anybody, we should apply the onus to 
everyone—everyone who goes to the movies. 

People think in cycles because the events that influence 
their thinking come in cycles. In war-time the wants of the 
American theatregoing public aren't any different today from 
what they were the last war-time. People react the same 
way to the same impulses. 

There is a comedy cycle now beoggge people want to laugh. 

There is a preparedness cycle because people want to see 
how tough they are. 

BOY, BRING ME MY CRYSTAL BALL | 


Figuring out just what the people will want 12 to 15 months 
from now makes the average story editor delve into interna- 
tional affairs, military science and practically every other 
field which affects the shape of things to come. 

But there’s a good deal more to this story editor’s job than 
making long-range predictions. For one thing, there’s the 
matter of talking people into doing things they don’t particu- 
larly want to do. As usual, we were searching for 
a vehicle for James Cagney. It occurred to us that the life 
of George M. Cohan was fine screen material, in that it was 
a history of recent show business as well as exciting biog- 
raphy. At first Mr. Cohan didn’t see eye to eye with us on 
the matter. He felt that a picture might play havoc with his 
family’s reputation, and it was our job to convince him it 
wouldn’t. We hit on the plan of showing him ‘Knute Rockne 





0% 


—All American. When Mr. Cohan saw how delicately we 
had handled Rockne’s family life story he was sold on War- 
hers, and gave us permission and cooperation to make the 
film. 

The Cohan picture tossed another problem in the story 
editor's lap. We wanted to call it ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,’ 
and immediately ran into another obstacle. Did you know 
that a play by that name, written by Gustave Kerker and 
Hugh Morton, had a brief run during the summer of 1898? 
It you did, you’re in the minority and should be on ‘Infor- 
mation Please.’ And did you know that Hugh Morton's 
estate is English; that he wrote ‘Leah Kleschna,’ and that his 
Teal name was C. M. S. McLellan; that he was an American 
Who made London his home? We found all that out and had 
to get clearance on the title. That meant carrying on nego- 





“gga with the trustees of the estates of Kerker and Mor- 
2. 
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we Preparing for the production of ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ 
absolut “te a different kind of headache. We felt that it was 
Hun _ y necessary to use three stars of the play—Josephine 
et oe Adair and John Alexander—in the picture version. 
ing, th en Frank Capra, the director, was ready to start shoot- 
of thi © play was going strong. (It still is, and, by the looks 
ee oe wt be for a good long time.) Well, we needed 
Tous a For how long, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
eetke at asked. Capra figured he would need them six 
when Li east, probably eight. So we were mightily pleased 
indsay and Crouse said we could have them for eight 
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Don't Shed Tears for What 
Has Become An Extremely 
Healthy, Lively Corpse 


By Edward Justin 





I heard it said, the other day, that Jane Cowl refuses to 
visit the 42nd street office of a theatrical producer because 
the sight of the old street in its present condition makes 
her cry. Stuff and press agent’s nonsense! Don't waste 
your tears on 42nd street. It’s the liveliest and healthiest 
corpse that you'll ever see. 

True, there hasn’t been a ‘legitimate’ attraction on The 
Street since Walter Huston’s ‘Othello’ flopped at the New 
Amsterdam in January, 1937. The famous old houses have 
all changed hands. The Selwyns, Crosby Gaige, the Shu- 
berts, Oscar Hammerstein, Al Woods, Klaw & Erlanger, 
Charles Dillingham, Sam H. Harris, George M. Cohan, Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld and George White have been replaced by the 
Brandt Bros., Max A, Cohen, Stanley Lawton, the Minskys 
and the Weinstocks. 

The face and the sound and the tempo of The Street have 
changed. It is no longer the pleasure island of the ‘400’ or 
the ‘4,000,’ but of the ‘Ten Million.’ The plush and the gilt 
are gone; and the limousines and the Stagedoor-Johnnies. 
Instead of two seats for $15 you get two hits for 15c. The 
greatest theatre street in the world has become the one 
and only Movie Supermarket on the face of the earth. 


l ONCE THE GLORY ROAD | 








And yet, there may be something to that Cowl story. After 
all, 42nd street was the Glory Road of the theatre for a quar- 
ter of a century. On the one block between Broadway 
and Eighth Avenue there were 10 great and famous play- 
houses: Republic, New Amsterdam, Lyric, Wallack’s, Liberty, 
the Sam H. Harris, Eltinge, Selwyn, Apolio and the Times 
Square. They were built in the order named: first, the Re- 
public, by Oscar Hammerstein in 1900, and last, the Apollo 
and the Times Square, together, in 1920 hy Arch Selwyn 
and Crosby Gaige. It might do to mention that Sol Bloom, 
now chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, was One of the builders of the 
Sam H. Harris and the Eltinge theatres (1912). If Wallack’s 
seems to be missing now, it’s only because Max A. Cohen 
changed the name of the house to Anco in honor of his wife, 
Anna Cohen. 

Even a sketchy compilation of the names of the actors, 
directors, producers, writers, composers and scenic-design- 
ers who were associated with one 42nd street production or 
another would read like a ‘Who’s Who in the American 
Theatre’ and would overflow half a dozen pages. Every- 
body who was, or is, anybody in the theatre came to The 
Street, 


| PARADE OF STARS 











From Forbes-Roberison to Faith Bacon they came; from 
Ziegfeld to Zilch: the Castles and the Astaires and all the 
great beauties and the famous comics; the Lunts, Noel Cow- 
ard, Gertrude Lawrence, Helen Hayes, and even, if you 
please, Clark Gable and Laurence Olivier. The ‘Follies’ and 
the ‘Scandals’ had their greatest days on The Street. ‘The 
Barrymores played Shakespeare; Jane Cowl was the toast 
of New York; Lillian Russell starred in ‘The Widow’s De- 
light’ and George Arliss played ‘Disraeli’: and so on, in a 
wondrous whirl, for more than a quarter of a century. 

Of course, there were the inevitable failures, but most of 
those were quickly forgotten by all but their backers. For 
example, on June 4, 1924, something called ‘One Helluva 
Night’ opened at the Sam H. Harris. One critic wrote a 
two word review: ‘It was!’ 

Now, the pictures didn’t march in and take over. 
First, the depression drove out the legitimate theatres. Land- 
lords and mortgagees can’t or won't live on tradition. In the 
season of 1929-30, some 40 shows were produced on The 
Street. In 1930-31, the depression had set in and the num- 
ber fell to about half. That season, Ear] Carroll’s ‘Vanities’ 
loaned us Bretaigne Windust, who direcied the play, to assist 
Capra. The other day Capra informed Windust he needed 
Alexander and the Misses Hull and Adair for an extra two 
weeks. Now, here’s the trouble. One of the substitutes we 
furnished has a chance to go into another show at the end of 
the eight-week period, and only then. So what to do about it? 

Yes, you lose a lot of sleep on this job. I lost plenty of it 
after we bought “The Male Animal.’ We wanted Henry Fonda 
for the leading role, and could get him if we made the pic- 
ture within a certain time. But the producer of the play had 
other ideas. He felt we should wait until the play had toured 
the country To cut down the time needed to cover the 
country we worked out a plan whereby a second company 
was to be organized to tour. We were to pay the expenses 
and give the producer a share of the profit. That was satis- 
factory, and on this basis we started on our plans for the 
picture. Elliott Nugent, co-author of the play and star, had 
to go to Hollywood, so the show closed. Eventually we per- 
suaded Nugent to direct the film, and the underground rum- 
bles from Hollywood say the picture is great. [Plug!—Ed.] 

No story editor’s day is complete without its quota of un- 
usual situations. One takes the unusual for granted. For 
instance, during the course of one 12-hour period recently I 
was called upon to do the following: Get permission from 
certain persons at Saratoga to photograph the old hotels and 
racetrack there to be used as backgrounds for Edna Ferber’s 
‘Saratoga Trunk’; make arrangements to send Harry Forman, 
one of the great authorities on Mark Twain, to Hollywood to 
work with Jesse Lasky on the script of ‘The Adventures of 
Mark Twain’: discuss with Clements Ripley the new novel 
he is working on which he believes will outshine ‘Mis- 
sissippi Belle’; confer with attorneys on certain legal points 
involved in the purchase of ‘Ethan Frome,’ because the 
legatee of the estate of Edith Wharton is living in France 
and was not available due to war conditions. Sandwiched in 
between these problems was the routine work of the office— 
authors and agents to see, scripts to read, a hundred and one 
odds and ends. 

A story ed wouldn't have it otherwise. Routine would pall. 
And a dul] job makes for dull living. And, besides, you d: 
meet a lot of interesting people. 


played at the New Amsterdam and the police had something 
to say about Faith Bacon’s nervous fans. The-next season 
burlesque came to stay at the Republic and the Eltinge. In 
1931-32, and again in 1932-33, only seventeen ‘legitimates’ 
played The Street, By that time the pictures had really 
edged in. 

Of course, occasional super-super films had played two-a- 
day on 42nd street even before the Twenties. ‘The Birth 
of a Nation’ made history in a two-year run at the Liberty; 
and ‘Over the Hill to the Poorhouse’ made a fortune for 
William Fox at the Lyric. ‘Sunrise,’ ‘What Price Glory’ and 
‘The Black Pirate’ were among 42nd street’s later two-a-day 
film successes. Even color films played The Street as early 
as 1921, when Pathe presented ‘Behold the Man,’ ‘filmed in 
colors of rainbow beauty.’ 

In the fall of 1930, Max A. Cohen, veteran producer-di- 
rector-distributor-exhibitor, began the regular operation of 
Wallack’s as a filmer. Shortly thereafter, Harry Brandt tried 
his hand at the operation of the Lyric as a picture-vaude- 
ville house. The Brandt experiment was no great success, 
perhaps because of the then mixed character of 42nd street 
and because of the unavailability of new films, The very 
next year, the Lyric took another fling at legit. Wallack’s 
eventually closed ‘for repairs.’ 


| MAX COGHEN AND BRANDTS MOVE ON | 


The Brandts got the Liberty in August, 1933, and shortly 
thereafter Cohen took on the Harris and the Selwyn. The 
Times Square became a Brandt house in April, 1934. Two 
and a half years later they bought the Selwyn and tenant- 
Cohen bowed out with a double bill entitled, ‘Mr. Cohen 
Takes a Walk’ and ‘You're Next.’ 

The great New Amsterdam went the way of all flesh 
and became a Cohen house in July, 1937, after a six-month 
blackout following Huston’s ‘Othello.’ The Brandts got the 
Apollo in October, 1937. A quarter of a million was spent 
to restore and modernize the New Amsterdam and it is as 
beautiful now, and as well-kept and serviced, as it was in 
the days when it housed ‘The Rainbow Girl,’ ‘Sally,’ ‘Sunny,’ 
‘Rosalie,’ ‘Whoopee’ and a host of other great hits. As a 
sentimental touch, the first picture played at the New Am- 
sterdam was the very same vehicle that first graced its 
stage: ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 

The early film years on The Street were tough going. The 
distributors didn’t want to encourage competition against 
their own nearby theatres, and so they either refused to 
rent pictures to the 42nd street exhibitors, or asked for pro- 
hibitive fees. Usually, only reissues were made available 
to Brandt, Cohen and company in those days. 


THOSE SEXY TITLES | 


In the beginning, some of the exhibitors resorted to high- 
pressure, sharp-shooting tactics in order to lure customers. 
Titles were obscured by lurid, giant-lettered subtitles. Sex 
reared its profitable-head on the marquee signs and in the 
lobby stills and displays. ‘The Hatchet Man’ became some- 
thing like ‘Loose Women and Quick Triggers* with Ed Robin- 
son.’ Sirens blew, electric chairs sparked and machine guns 
barked in front of the theatres. 

In those days, programs were subject to change on one 
minute’s notice. A picture opened at 8 a.m. and if it wasn’t 
doing business by 9, out it went and in came Cagney or 
Robinson or ‘Goona-Goona.’ é' 

Even blase 42nd Street sat up and took not#éce when the 
Brandts scooped the tewn by long-advance booking of a 
reissue of “The Prizefighter and the Lady’ for the day fol- 
lowing the Baer-Carnera fight and then billing the picture 
as ‘Baer vs. Carnera. RKO was showing the exclusive fight 
pictures and nearly burst a corporate blood vessel trying to 
stop the Brandts. 




















“UNION WAR 7 4 





To make the beginning even tougher, there was a juris- 
dictiona] dispute between rival unions which caused constant 
picketing for several years. Stenchbombs, ripped seats and 
acid-burned carpets were the order of the day. Of course, 
the culprits were unknown and were never apprehended, 
but Mayor LaGuardia could easily pick up a few first class 
Air Raid Wardens from among the men who ushered and 
managed the 42nd street film houses in the early days. 

But now the plagues are gone. The union row has ended, 
Pictures are available immediately after the regular Loew 
and RKO runs. The public has come to know 42nd street as 
a movie street and business is fine. Eight bargain film the- 
atres operate on that one block between Broadway and 
Eighth avenue. They never advertise but they always offer 
a tremendous choice of first-rate films at supermarket prices. 
During the year, countless millions of pedestrians walk up 
and down the block, shopping the marquees as they go. And 
they really do shop. 





«10,000,000 PATRONS | 








Last year, some 10,000,000 patrons paid their way into the 
eight picture houses on The Street. That figure surely ex- 
ceeds the total number of theatre admissions paid during 
the 30 ‘legitimate’ years. Little wonder that the theatre 
properties are tax-assessed at more than $6,000,000. 

Boxoffice prices at the Supermarket range between 10 and 
20c on weekdays, 10 and 30c on Saturdays, and 15 and 30c on 
Sundays. There are five or six complete shows per 18-hour 
day at each of the eight houses, and their combined seating 
capacity exceeds 9,000 per performance. The Street shows 
nearly 2,000 features a year—about six times the total annual 
Hollywood output. 
hee NO ‘FIGURES’ ON BURLESQUE { 
“Incidentally, these attendance facts and estimates exclude 
the burlesques, which have been doing a land-office business 
since 1931, The managements of the Eltinge and the Repub- 
lic will not let you see their figures, except onstage, and so 
accurate estimates are practically impossible. However, the 
burlesques are, in effect, part of the Movie Supermarket. 
They help draw the crowd and their barkers and lobby dis- 
plays add much to the color of The Street. Of course, bur- 
lesque was hardly a radical innovation on 42nd Street after 
the ‘Follies,’ the ‘Scandals’ and ‘Vanities.’ 

In addition to the eight picture houses and two burlesques, 
more than 20 varied eateries, two penny arcades, a wax 
museum and a flea circus help round out the picture of 
The Street. 

Join the mob some night and let them push you down one 
side of The Street and back up the other. Watch the Super- 
market in full blast operation. Listen to the loud and un- 
interrupted song of silver on marble—then cry for 42nd 
Street if you can! 
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War Only Temporary Respite 
For Increasing H’wood Labor 


Costs Affec 
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ting 35,000 Workers 





two actor classifications was raised 


More Than $5,000,000 Tacked On, In Addition | two $66 to $100, The Guild then per- 
to $2,000,000 in Retroactive Pay 


Under the W 


By Ralph Roddy 





Hollywood, Jan. 4. 


After taking it on the chin for 12 
straight months in the matter of 
increased labor costs, the film indus- 
try apparently has apparently been 
give a temporary respite from the 
flood of wage demands from its 
35,000 employees. And the war has 
been responsible. Most of the pend- 
ing negotiations have been stymied, 
some have been abandoned for the 
duration, and others have been car- 
ried over until 1942. More than 
$5,000,000 has already been tacked 
on to production costs, in addition to 
$2,000,000 that was passed out in re- 
troactive pay under the Wage-Hour 
Law. 

The year just closing was marked 
by a new deal in Producer-labor re- 
lations. It saw the passing of Willie 
Bioff, Chicago hoodlum, who for 
five years either directly or in- 
directly controlled the labor situa- 
tion here. Bioff and his lieutenant, 
George E. Browne, former prexy of 
the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes, were con- 


age-Hour Law 





himself. Casey formerly was paid 
$87,000 annually, but had to foot all 
of his own expenses, including oper- 
ation of offices here and in New 
York. He is reported to have volun- 
tarily cut his own salary when the 
| studios started retrenching last year, 
but with the understanding that cer- 
tain studios which had been holding 
}out would pay up. His new deal is 
| said to call for $50,000 per year, with 
all of his expenses, including travel- 
ing, etc. being paid by the companies. 
It is understood he also is to get an 
assistant in addition to Fred Pelton, 
who is still functioning as a labor 
contact. 

Most important of the negotiations 
carried over to January are those 
involving demands of the 10 studio 
locals of the IATSE. Film Techni- 
cians Local 683 and Studio Profec- 
tionists Local 165 set their own deals 
without any aid from the Interna- 
tional, but the other eight are still 
sparring with the Producers. Shortly 
after the resignation of George E. 
Browne, Richard F. Walsh, newly 
elected IATSE prexy, and Louis 
| Krouse, secretary-treasurer, made a 
flying trip to the Coast. They talked 
with business representatives and 








victed of shaking down the industry | executive boards of the local unions, 


for nearly $1,000,000 by threatening | 


discussed their demands briefly, and 


to call strikes in the studios and| promised them the full support of 


theatre chains. 
in Federal prison and Browne eight. 


Bioff drew 10 years} the International in 


getting their 
contracts revised. Walsh and Krouse 


Both filed appeals, but have started! said the negotiations could be con- 


serving their time. 

With the passing of Bioff, the 
leadership became somewhat con- 
fused, with several of 
either pushing or being shoved out 
front. Kenneth Thomson as execu- 
tive secretary of the Screen Actors 
Guild controls the affairs of some 
8,000 actors and extras, but has made 
it clear that he does not care to ex- 
tend his influenge. Harold V. Smith 
at this time appears as the logical 
leader of the 10,000 members of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes, but he has not yet 
completely solidified the 10 studio 
locals. Herbert Sorrell, militant 
head of the Studio Painters, has 
organized the Painters, Cartoonists, 
White Collarites, Machinists and 
Laboratory Technicians into the 
Conference of Studio Unions, with 





the boys; 


tinued on the Coast if the locals de- 
sired, but recommended they be 
moved to New York, stating they 
could be completed more quickly be- 
cause of the availability of company 
heads. The boys agreed after the IA 
executives explained the expense of 
sending delegations east would be 
borne by the International. Local 
negotiations were then suspended, to 
be resumed in New York around 
Jan. 5. Casey and Pelton will go 
east to sit in with the company heads 
when the parleys start. 


'Locals All Have Some 


} 





| Individual Problem| 


| But the party isn’t going to be as 
| 7 

'easy as it sounds. The locals have 
! ° ° 

| several issues on which they are de- 


a total membership of 500 workers.|} manding action, and at least two of 
Sorrell is generally recognized as|these may be embarrassing to the 
the leader to be reckoned with. Not! International. These include the de- 
to be overlooked is Joseph Tuohy,| mand of International Photographers 
quiet moving head of the Studio| focal 659 for control of all camera- 


suaded the Producers to eliminate 
the $8.25 and $11 extra calls and es- 
tablish a $10 bracket. The use of 
$5.50 atmosphere extras also was 
limited to calls for 50 or more play- 
ers. Guilders estimate these changes 
will put $300,000 additional into the 
players’ pockets each year. 


The next move was made by the 
unions in the Studio Basic Agree- 
ment. Substantial increases were de- 
manded by all the crafts, but the 
Producers finally settled for a flat 
10% boost. More than 5,000 workers 
were affected, including musicians, 
carpenters, teamsters, plasterers, 
electricians and culinary workers. 


The Studio Painters then stepped 
in and received a flat 10% hike for 
most of its 1,000 members, with cer- 
tain classifications receiving even 
larger tilts. The Screen Office Em- 
ployes Guild then negotiated deals 
for 2,000 White Collarites, with the 
increases ranging from 10% to 33 
1/3%. The contract was made retro- 
active to July 1, giving the clerical 
employes some $250,000 in back pay. 
The Studio Machinists led by D. 
T. Wayne, and with the support of 
Herbert Sorrell, grabbed off two 
10% tilts to bring their pay up to 
the level of the other unions. Sub- 
stantial increases also were handed 
the studio projectionists and labora- 
tory workers. Negotiations have not 
yet been completed with the Screen 
Publicists Guild, the Screen Readers 
Guild, the Screen Set Designers, the 
assistant directors, unit managers, 


itors, and other independent groups. 


companies another $500,000. 


All in All, It’s Been Great 
For Workers; Shortage 


All in all, it has been a great year 
for industry workers. With hundreds 


was an. actual shortage of 


after the first six hours. The Pro- 
ducers were forced to run inter- 
ference around a number of threat- 


beefs, etc. 

The most serious of these was at 
the Walt Disney Studio where the 
Screen Cartoonists Guild walked out 
when the company refused to nego- 
tiate a contract. James F. Dewey, 
ace conciliator of the Department of 
settlement. The 


gotiated a affair, 


Teamsters.. He is close to Dave! men, including directors of photog- | however, has been one continuous | 
Beck, has the backing of 30,000 raphy affiliated with the American | wrangle, with the Guild charging | 
teamsters in the Los Angeles area,| Society of Cinematographers, and the | that. the company has repeatedly | | 


and is closely identified with J. 


tion of Labor international repre- 
sentative and former Screen Actors 
Guild leader, now devotes most of 
his time to state-wide labor activi- 
ties. 


Possibility of Only 
One Leader Remote 


The possibility of these various 
groups getting together and uniting 
behind one leader is considered 
rather remote. 


tions as the real Coast leader for 
the IATSE, there is a possibility of 
a working alliance being set up with 
the Sorrell group or of an outright 
affiliation with the Conference of 
Studio Unions, virtually giving that 
group control of the studio labor 
situation. Film Technicians Local 
683 of the IATSE is already a mem- 
ber of the Conference. Sorrell is 
easily the most popular of any of 
the leaders with rank and file mem- 
bership, and has the reputation of 
getting ‘more for his membership 
than any other leader. Sorrell in- 
sists, however, he doesn’t want to 
be the industry labor leader and 
might decide to back one of the 
others.if fight develops. Attitude of 
the IATSE International toward the 
locals here will have a strong bear- 
ing on the future lineup. 

Pat Casey is reporied to be back 
fin the saddle as chief labor contact 
for the Producers, and is understood 
to have negotiated a new deal for 


If Smith emerges | 
from the pending Producer negotia- | 


a *| request of Studio Laborers and Util- 
Buzzell and his Central Labor Coun- | 


cil. Aubrey Blair, American Federa- | 


| ity Workers Local 727 that the In- 
| ternational support its demands for 
| control of the studio labor situation. 
| There has been some talk of scut- 
tling Local 727, making grips out of 
some of the boys and turning the 
laborers over to Studio Utility Em- 
ployes Local 724, another AFL craft. 
Most of the IATSE studio locals have 
united behind the Business Repre- 
sentatives Committee headed by Har- 
old V. Smith, and insist that if any 
scuttling is done it won’t be Local 


point 
| 727, 


The local heads say they requested 
the aid of the International as pro- 
vided in the IATSE constitution, and 
that they are perfectly willing to 
| work in harmony with the Interna- 
| tional so long as it shows a disposi- 
| tion to give the 10,000 members here 
a break. They make it plain that 
they have no intention of surrender- 
ing their autonomy or turning over 
their negotiations to the Interna- 
tional. 


Although Locals 683 ana 165 have 
already set their deals, they will 
send representatives to the N. Y. par- 
leys with the idea of picking up any 
additional concessions that may be 
given the other crafts in the way of 
general conditions. Business Repre- 
sentatives John Martin and Secretary 
Norval Crutcher will represent Local 
he with business representative 

The upward swing in production 
| costs started when the Screen Ac- 

tors Guild negotiated increases for 
| freelance actors, day players and ex- 


| tras. The weekly minimum for the 


| 





Hundreds of workers were laid off 
by the studio, and the company for 
several months has been operating 
on a greatly reduced schedule. 
Willie Bioff tried to chisel into the 
picture, but the Cartoonists refused 
to have anything to do with a settle- 
ment in which he was involved, and 
the Government was then called in. 
The Guild finally won a closed-shop 
agreement, but with the _ studio 


strike, assisted by William Littlejohn, 
SCG prexy, Dave Hilberman, At- 
torney George E. Bodle, D. T. 
Wayne, of the Machinists, Norval 
Crutcher, of the Film Laboratory 


port from the Screen Actors Guild. 

The American Federation of Radio 
Artists has organized the Los An- 
geles field practically 100%, and also 
has set deals as far south as San 
Diego. Most of the negotiations were 
handled by attorney I. B. Kornblum. 
The Los Angeles Local of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Variety Artists was 
revamped under the guidance of 
Kenneth Thomson, whom the AGVA 
asked to take over here temporarily 
when Kenneth Howard was ousted 
as executive secretary. The post is 
now held by Leslie Litomy, formerly 
with AGVA in New York. The local 
is now withholding per capita tax 
from the AGVA national, demanding 
more cooperation with the locals, re- 
moval of Gerald Griffin as national 
'executive secretary, and closer co- 
| Operation with the local units, 





No Bed of Profits — 


Publisher Schuster Gives the Inside on Authors, 
Publishers 





By M. Lincoln Schuster 


As I grow older one of the things that continues to puzzle me, and there 
are many, is the number and variety of weird books Simon & Schuster 
is reported to be on the verge of publishing. These reports alone have 
been sufficient to keep my capacity for amazement fresh and green and 
dewy as it was in my youth. Every time the option of a scenario writer ig 
not taken up by his studio on the Coast, the momentous news is broken toa 
breathless world via newspaper reports to the effect that the Scenarist 
is returning to New York to ‘script a novel about Lola Montez; Simon & 
Schuster will publish.’ Every time a visiting fireman gets an idea for 
the Great American Novel (remember?) or a revolutionary technique for 
defeating Hitler, the news is rushed immediately into the literati column 
with the almost inevitable tag line ‘Simon ‘& Schuster will publish.’ 

In the days of my nonage I used to wait for these manuscripts to come 
into the house. They never arrived. As I grew older, and I trust wiser 
I stopped waiting and did some musing about this phenomenon. My mus. 
ing resulted in a theory. The theory, quite simply, is that ‘Simon & 
Schuster will publish’ is one of those popular fallacies with which the 
human race has been saddling itself since the day when Sir Thomas 
Browne called them ‘vulgar errors.’ 

This theory is not as outlandish as it may, at first blush, seem. All my 
life I have had a special, some people call it peculiar, research habit, 
Ever since I was old enough to hold a pencil at a 45-degree angle to g 
page, ever since I was strong enough to lift the cover of a book, I have 
been tracking down popular fallacies. Among the many categories into 
whick these ‘vulgar errors’ break down, the profession of publishing has 
a high place, 


| FIRST FALLACY a 


It is a popular fallacy, for example, that publishing is a dilettante pur- 
suit consisting chiefly of drinking tea with authors. The truth is that not 
even at so-called literary teas do publishers drink tea. In fact, so far as 
I have been able to determine, neither does anybody else. 

A great many peopie, and sometimes it seems to me that I’ve met them 
all, are convinced that good books just come along and drop into a pub- 
lisher’s lap like tips on the races. Actually you must hunt them down 
with all the back-breaking effort, all the relentless determination of a 
Hemingway stalking big game in Africa. 

Blindfold yourself, walk into the street, reach out at random and you 
will touch a man or woman who is certain that publishers spend most of 
their time just reading manuscripts. This is the equivalent of saying that 
a boxer spends his entire life rubbing the bottoms of his shoes in resin, 
Publiskers read only the winnowed best. If we, in our own extremely 














Society of Motion Picture Film Ed- | 


These are certain to cost the major | 


small publishing office, tried to read everything that came in we would 
have no time for anything else. The Inner Sanctum alone gets on an 
average between 4-5,000 manuscripts each year. Some of them, I can 
assure you, are extremely long. In fact, while I am exploding popular 
fallacies, I might say recklessly that none of them is very short. 


| REVIEWS AND SALES 
Mark down, if you are still with me, another popular fallacy. Good 


reviews do not necessarily and always mean good sales. To put it with 
as much accuracy as I can command, I'd say that good reviews never 

















migrating to Defense Projects, there | 


labor | 
much of the time. Technicians and | te™™S of energetic enthusiasm, that for one reason or another, all of them 
other employees worked double and mysterious, didn’t help the sale of the book, 
even triple shifts, with time and half | that in some cases those reviews tell the reader so much that he is able 


ened strikes, straddle jurisdictional | 


Labor, finally was called in and ne- | 


violated Dewey’s arbitration award. | 


| working on less than half regular 
|schedule, many workers are idle. | 
Herbert Sorrell led the Disney 


Technicians, and with financial sup- | 


hurt, usually help, and frequently are entirely without effect. There are, 
| of course, some media that are of fundamental importance. The N. Y. 
| Times Book Review, The New Yorker and the Saturday Review of Lit- 
| erature and the N. Y. Herald Tribune Books section are examples of 
these. But even there I have often seen front page reviews, couched in 
Under analysis you find 


to say, ‘Thank you, apparently that’s one I don’t need.’ Just what the 
reader says to himself on other occasions is something that Ripley, an 
| Inner Sanctum author, is still working on. 

Everybody has his own idea of Utopia. Mine is a place where it would 
| be true that advertising can automatically make a book a best seller. All 
| you would have to do in that dream world is turn on a spigot and pour 
yourself a pitcher full of ‘Gone With the Winds.’ The truth is that ef- 
fective advertising can make a good seller a better one, but any given 
| campaign may or may not succeed. A book is advertised more frequently 
because it is a best seller than the other way around. This may sound 
like an Alice in Wonderland paradox, but it is sound practice. Once, in 
my presence, a publisher was asked whether a certain $25,000 advertising 
campaign on a book had helped sales a great deal. The publisher, a very 
wise man, thought for a while and then said, ‘Well, it hasn’t hurt a great 
deal yet.’ 





SEEK NEW WRITERS peer 


Just about the time when an effective and instantaneous cure for the 
common cold is discovered I will expect to see exploded the popular 
fallacy that publishers are engaged in a constant conspiracy to discourage 
new and unknown talent. I suppose nobody will believe me if I say that 
this is not true. Nobody has, for the past 15 years, so I see no reason why 
anybody should begin now. I would like to say, however, that this is just 
about as true as the fact that authors conspire to discourage new and 
unknown publishers. 

Somewhere, a long time ago, someone thought it would be a wonderful 
idea for a story to depict an author and a publisher locked in battle. Since 
then the public has been firmly convinced that publishers and authors 
are always fighting each other. In fact, the legend still persists that the 
relationship between a publisher and an author is similar to the relation- 
Ship between a knife and a throat. I have known and dealt with a great 
many authors. Neither I nor any one of them has any scars between 
chin and chest. 





In recent years I have heard more and more people who should know 
| better state flatly that book clubs are regimenting taste in America. The 
| fact is that to an increasing degree the members of book clubs are buying 

the supplemental choices or recommended books rather than the single 


choice each month. This is not a matter of opinion. It is a simple sta- 
tistical fact and, I think, one of the most encouraging things on the literary 
horizon. Far from being the victims of attempts to regiment their taste, 
the members of book clubs are telling the book clubs just exactly what 
they want. In their spare time, of course, they are whipping up batches 
of popular fallacies. 


2 TOPS IN PARADOXES wi 

What might be described as the daily double of publishing fallacies 3S 
the feeling that only cheap, popular trash can really become tremendous 
best sellers. Nothing, as some nameless wit once put it, could be further 
from the truth. A glance at any one of the many best sellers lists pub- 
lisked regularly in this country is sufficient proof to the contrary. The 
trouble seems to be that very few people take the trouble to take that 
glance and those that do refuse to credit the evidence ef their own eyes. 
It’s easier to continue to believe something you have believed all your 
life than to tell yourself that perhaps you were wrong. 

The converse, to wit, the belief that the best sellers are ipso facto the 
best books of our time is equally fallacious. Sometimes they are; fre- 
quently they are not. : 

Summing up: the way of the publisher, like that of the transgressor, 35 
hard, but it’s a lot of fun. 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 
“BALL OF FIRE” BROKE 
12 NEW YEARS’ RECORDS 
OUT OF A TOTAL OF 

12 OPENINGS!......... 


1. WASHINGTON 5.LOS ANGELES 9. KANSAS CITY 
2. BOSTON 6. SAN FRANCISCO 10. LOWELL 
3. CHICAGO 7. PROVIDENCE 11. SYRACUSE 
4. COLUMBUS 8. OMAHA 12. DES MOINES 














SAMUEL GOLDWYN presenrs 


GARY COOPER ~ BARBARA STANWYEK 
Ball of Pre 
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‘y’ for Variety Entertainment, 
As Important as ‘V’ for Victory 





Jane Pickens Details a Flying Caribbean Cruise to Uncle Sam’s Outposts 


With Laurel & Hardy, 


Mitzi Mayfair, Et Al. 





By Jane 


Pickens 





2s 

Of all the ‘V’s for Victory that come to mind, I can 
think of none more useful for bolstering morale and 
keeping the spirits of our service men from sagging 
than the ‘V’ that stands for variety entertainment. 
Music, dancing, comedy and song 
—that is a cherished part of the 
== American Way, and I know it 
~~ shall be instrumental in preserv- 
ing for Uncle Sam the undefeat- 
- able Winner’s Smile. 

My conviction is not the out- 
growth of a vague theory—I have 
seen and have heard for myself 
» the way in which our soldiers 
«=< and sailors respond to the magic 
8% of light entertainment. Just as 

‘all work and no play makes Jack 








: 
Jane Pickens 
a dull boy,’ so would all training and not a moment’s 
diversion make our soldiers less alert. 

A little more than two months ago Eddie Dowling, 
president of Camp Shows, Inc., enabled a group of us, 


including Ray Bolger, Mitzi Mayfair, Laurel and 
Hardy, Chico Marx and John Garfield to pay flying 
visits to Army and Navy outposts in the Caribbean to 
bring entertainment to American bovs many miles 
from home. 


Our pilgrimage brought home to us most forcibly 
that entertainment is vital to those serving the flag. 
They love to laugh and are proud to fight to preserve 
that precious freedom that says it is their right to laugh 
as loud as they like at whatever amuses them. 


You know that hackneyed show-business line about 
‘being born in a trunk’? Our flying jaunt via Army 
transport and bomber completely exploded that myth. 
No trunks for the troupers on that streamlined tour— 
we ‘traveled light’—each of us being permitted to 
carry no more than 50 pounds in baggage. 


But that other byword of the theatre—The show 
must go on’—that’s one we held to steadfastly. The 
show did go on—even in Saint Lucia at an outdoor 
theatre which was still being built when we arrived. 
The carpenters drove the last nails scant seconds 
before curtain time, and then we stepped out to initiate 
a brand new stage. Towards the last, the boys sat and 
we performed in a blinding downpour of rain. The 
showers didn’t dampen the enthusiasm of our uni- 
formed audience in the least—and as for us, we were 
wet but willing! 





| Couturier a la Broadway Rose | 





In Trinidad, a courteous Army officer took costumes 
belonging to Mitzi Mayfair and me out for pressing 
and freshening. Mitzi and I retired to our room for a 
badly needed nap. Fifteen minutes before show time, 
we discovered to our chagrin, that the costumes seemed 
to have disappeared. But she and I were determined 
that the show would go on. Poor Mitzi smiled and 
danced that night, trying to look fresh and dainty in 
a bedraggled, wrinkled costume covered with wilted 
and broken pink ostrich feathers. I sang in an evening 
gown that can only be described as early Schiaperelli 
and late Broadway Rose. The next morning we sheep- 
ishly heard that our pressed costumes had been waiting 
for us all the while at the desk of the hotel. 

In British Guiana, the men in our party—feeling 
quite daring—ventured into the jungle with a party 
of Army attaches. They returned that evening looking 
like little boys who had just been informed there was 
no Santa Claus—they hadn’t seen so much as a garter 
snake in the jungle. 

At Borinquen Field in Porto Rico (our very first 
stop) a sentimental young private made off with one 


-of my props. 








In my operatic satire, I do a bit of 
‘business’ using an artificial rose, intricately wired to 
make it pop this way and that in comic fashion. At 
the number’s conclusion, the rose accidentally fell out 
of my reach, and this soldier boy took it as a memento. 
It was the only one I had and since I considered the 
number important in my act I was quite upset. I was 
obliged to ask the general to reclaim my ‘trained’ rose 
for me. Although there were thousands of soldiers 
at Borinquen Field, and although I did not know 
which one of them had taken my rose, the general 
efficiently retrieved the flower for me in less than an 
hour. In exchange for his forfeiting the rose, I gave 
my souvenir-seeking private a little personal note 
which pleased him immensely. 





| Hectic Highlights l 





It would take volumes to tell everything that hap- 
pened during our jaunt. These are just a few of the 
memories that cling closest:— 

The hearty, wholesome laughter of the clear-eyed 
lads when Ray Bolger ran across the stage of an 
outdoor theatre one windy night, in quest of sheet 
music that had been whisked off the musicians’ stands 


by a brisk breeze....The grinning natives at British | qnq Laboratory, at Vincennes on the badly wounded by 


Guiana who for some remote reason greet every visit- 
ing American with a loud ‘Hey, Joe,’ refer to us as 
‘Yonkees’ and beg us for copper coins which they refer 
to as ‘Black Pennies’....The cold, outdoer showers at 
Read Field in Trinidad—thinking of them, I shudder 
even now. 

Most of the outposts had the most primitive kinds 
of showers, and so Mitzi and I were thrilled and de- 
lighted to reach Saint Lucia where we were house- 
guests of Head Engineer and Mrs. P. L. Minder, who 
had two modern bathrooms. We monopolized them to 
enjoy our only Suxurious baths in many days....The 
white-lipped terror that claimed Stan Laurel whenever 
a plane took off to bear us to another camp. 
horrified of even a reasonably fast auto, had never 
been in an airplane until this trip....The cleanest, 
neatest restaurant I’ve ever been in—a tiny Chinese 
eatery in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba....The grateful 
young private at Saint Croix who, in appreciation for 
our performances, gave Mitzi a lovely. brooch made 
of sea shells and gave me a water color painting of 
the Island....The odd fact that most of the soldiers 
and sailors seemed to be either natives of Brooklyn or 
neighbors of mine from Down South....Mitzi and I, 
hoping no ‘Best Dressed Women’ scout was around to 
see gither of us towards the end of the trip, when 
both our slack suits had developed hopelessly ‘baggy 
pants’....Taking off by the dawn’s early light each 
morning, to avoid afternoon storms. Bleary-eyed, 
yawning—so different from our wide-awake selves 
every night at eight....Learning how to tell an offi- 
cer’s rank by glancing casually at his shoulder or lapel 
insignia....The cheers and applauses that greeted 
Laurel and Hardy everywhere—what favorites they 


are with the boys! All Stan had to do was scratch his | 


head and look vapid to throw the entire audience into 
a spasm of hilarity....Ray Bolger’s fine showmanship 
and the way the boys took him to their hearts for 
his brilliant performing and his very genuine desire 
to give them the time of their lives. 

You could never in a million years picture Hitler’s 
puppets, Mussolini’s sad-eyed slaves or Japan’s furtive 


yellow marionettes as happy as our lads wherever we} 


appeared. The time we gave and the little hardships 
we went through were worth it a thousand times over 


when we saw those smiles and realized that, like other | 
they were our contribution to positive | 


performers, 
victory. 





SHORTS WENT A 


WAY SINCE SEPT. 


By MIKE WEAR 

Short features are getting the 
green light in the 1941-42 season. 
The forward move is in quality, sale- 
ability, improved stories and net- 
ter distribution. 
is only a flash or will carry through 
will be better known by next fall. 
But just now it looks as though 
sherts have gone a long ways to-| number 
ward their old position of promi- | as 
nence, from which they had been 
slipping ever.since 1932, 

Early talk about more attention 
being given to shorts production, ad- 
ditional stress on sales and more 
widespread use at first was viewed 
as the usual advance bally or just 
talk. Surprise No. 1 appeared when 
most of the majors came through 
with a nice pickup in sales late last 
September and early October. Sec- | real 
ond surprise came when producers 
began to come through with far 
gbove average briefies in late Oc- 
tober. 

With a couple of exceptions, where 
companies either loaded up with 
questionable audience shorts or had 


| failed to 
series, the major 


dual bills. 


‘Sergeant 
Broadway,’ ‘They 


and-true policy.’ 


movement. To 





weed out 


Appearance of an unusually large 
of quality features, 
York,’ 


Boots On,’ ‘Yank in the R.A.F.’,, How 
Green Was My Valley,’ ‘One Foot 
in Heaven,’ etc., prompted at least 
one affiliated circuit to spot the 
main picture solo, 
where duals formerly were the tried- 


This, of course, 
giving duals a downward shove and 
impetus to the better shorts 
short feature ad- 
vocates it tipped a possible trend to- 
wards fewer minor ‘B’ feature pic- 
tures and an upbeat in shorts. Ex- 
hibitors still may have to be weaned 
away from minor program pictures | 
used on twin bills and educated to- | ment within a year at the latest. 


wards paying slightly more coin than 
recently accustomed for quality 
shorts, but 1941-42 apparently has 


LONG 


seen the start of such meta- 
morphosis, 
Results achieved with ‘York,’ 


when coupled with a couple of 
sturdy shorts, proved an eye-open- 
weakie shorts | er to exhibitors because of the turn- 
companies began | over and higher revenue obtained 





delivery of such strong one and two- | as a consequence, 
| reel subjects that exhibitors started 


Per usual, the 


feature production will cut into their 
receipts and that it will throw 
thousands of players out of work. 
Extremely dubious if either will be 
true because revenue should pick 
up if the outlay for shorts is less 
than a second feature, and turnover 
improves with slight change in at- 
tendance. Actors not working in 
such programmers (many screen 
newcomers) would get practically 
the same tryout screen performances 
in dramatic shorts. 

Also entering into the dual-short 
features alignment is the fact that 
producing companies may be forced 
to curtail the amount of feature pro- 
duction because the U. S. is at war. 
If the experience of Hollywood 
producers is anything like that in 
Great Britain during the last two 
years, there is certain to be curtail- 


such 
‘Babes On 
Died With Their 


with shorts, even 


Was regarded as 





Stan, | 


} industry expects | 
| to regard them as better bets than dual exponents to set up the custom- 

Whether the trend | some program fare handed them in ary cry that trimming of program | 
| the form of ‘B features to pad out | 


By A. P. 


World War. 


George Creel was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public In- 
formation (C.P.I.). His post com- 
| bined the functions of Co-ordinator, 
| Censor, and Propagandist. One of 
i his first activities was to organize a 
'motion picture unit to take movies 
|and stills. These were used for pub- 
‘lie information, domestic and foreign 
| propaganda, military intelligence, 
‘and the Army War College. 

With the aid of the Eastman Kodak 
'Co., Jules E. Brulatour, and the 
‘heads of all distributing companies 
'and major circuits, a unit was set up, 

known as the Photographic Division, 

Corps, A.E.F. Every outfit in the 
| Army was combed for men who had 
| been in the motion picture industry, 
|} or who had worked as photographers 
| on newspapers. These men were 
|transferred from their respective 

outfits to Madison Barracks, New 
| York, and Columbia University, New 
| York, for specialized training. They 
|} then were shipped over seas with 
| headquarters at Pathe Frexes Studio 





| outskirts of Paris. 


At Vincennes, Capt. Albert A. 

Kaufman, who had been with Para- 
mount, made up units of three men— 
a motion picture cameraman, a still 
cameraman, and an assistant. The 
motion picture cameramen were 
given the rank of Second Lieutenant, 
ithe still cameramen were given the 
|rank of Sergeant, and the assistants 
| were given the rank of Corporal. 
Each unit was ordered into the field 
with its own automobile or side car 
for transportation, and a supply of 
| Eastman films for its movie and still 
| cameras. 
These soldiers “were Photographic 
| War Correspondents. While civilians 
| were permitted to act as News War 
Correspondents, only soldiers were 
permitted to cover the photographic 
|side of the War. Their material— 
| movies and stills—were furnished to 
| the newsreels and to the press in the 
United States, the Allied countries, 
and all neutrals. 


Compilations of this material made 
|up into full length features, such as 
‘Pershing’s Crusaders, ‘On Four 
Fronts,’ and others, were a tremen- 
| dous aid in stimulating and main- 
|taining morale amongst all the 
| armies, and all the peoples that the 
Germans were making war on. As 
| entertainment, as information, as 
| education, as propaganda; they did 
|}a great job and more than fulfilled 
the duty assigned by George Creel. 

As an illustration of the im- 
portance attached te the movies, 17 
|} cameramen were assigned to cover 








for the Peace Conference. This 
writer was given the assignment of 
cutting and assembling the work of 
these 17 cameramen into a special 
|feature. Prints were rushed into 
“every country in Europe. “President 
} Wilson in Europe” played to more 
| people, more money, and more en- 
thusiasm than any picture in all the 


every country in Europe. 

In many countries audiences got 
down on their knees and stayed on 
their knees during the running of 
the picture, in tribute to President 
Wilson, whose country had liberated 
the world from slavery. 

This writer gave a private screen- 
ing of the picture for President Wil- 
son in Paris, and then presented him 
| with a special print for his own 
archives. 

Wilson’s Personal Lenser | 

Lt. Victor Fleming, who had won 
fame as a dare devil driver in auto- 
|mobile races, and then became 
| Douglas Fairbanks’ cameraman, was 
personal movie cameraman for 
oes: Wilson and accompanied 





him from the United States all 

through Europe and back. Lt. Victor 
‘Fleming is now perhaps better 
known as the director of ‘Gone With 
the Wind.’ 

The Photographic Division of the 
Signal Corps became the alma mater 
for dozens of cameramen who like 
_ Fleming, later developed into direc- 
| tors, 
| The following is an incomplete list. 
It probably will always be incom- 
| plete because of the far flung activi- 
| ties of the outfit. Men were sent to 
| Vladivostock, Murmansk and Arch- 


The United States Government and angel, 
the United States Army were quick Others were assigned to the British 
to recognize the tremendous impor- Army in 
tance of motion pictures in the first Egypt and Greece. 


President Wilson’s arrival in Paris! 


history of the picture business in| 


ey 


Film Men Made Military 
History In World War ] 


Waxman 


(Formerly Private, Photo Division, Signal Corps, A-.E.F.) 


with the A.E.F. in Siberia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Others were as. 
| signed to forestry outfits in Scotland: 
' medical outfits in England; engineer 
/outfits in Ireland; and with combat 
and medical outfits in Beleium and 
Italy. After the Armistice, they were 
with the Army of Occupaiion iy 
Germany; and with sanitcry anq 
welfare outfits in every country in 
Eyrope. Three men of the outfit 
have died since the War. Alzn Cros. 
‘land and George W. Hill, both of 
whom becrne famous directors; and 
George Siegman, the ector who was 
one of the greatest ‘heavies’ in the 
history of the screen. 

Col. Nathan Levison of Warner 
Bros. Studios, Burbank, recenily set 


up a similar organization for this 
War. Knowing Col. Levison and 
knowing Hollywood, it is e-f2 to say 


that the Photographic Division, Sig- 
nal Corps, of World War II, will do 
as much for the country and for the 
army, as the original company did in 
the original production of World War 


Kalmine’s Destruction | 
Harry M. Kalmine, who had been 
machine gun 
bullets in the Argonne Forest, as a 
member of the 115th Infantry, 29th 
| Division, was the only honorary 
;member of the outfit. This was be- 
| cause of his gallantry in action, and 
‘because he had previously been in 
| the picture business. He is now gen- 
'eral manager of the Warner Bros, 
Theatre Circuit. 

Jeff Dickson developed into a 
sports promoter in Paris. Ernie 
Schoedsack developed into an -ex- 
plorer — adventurer — globe trotter, 
Lowell Thomas who was a ‘visiting 
fireman’ with the outfit, developed 
into a radio and newsreel comenta- 
tor. Maurice Stahl has his own 
chain of theatres in New Jersey. 
Larry Darmour is a producer. Al 
Kaufman was a top executive with 
Paramount for years. J. D. Wooster 
| Lambert, affectionately known as 
| ‘Lieutenant Listerine,’ because his 
| family owned the stuff, became an 
| aviation pioneer, Charlie Downs be- 
|came the head of the Cameramen’s 
Union in New York. 

Gordon Hollingshead is a producer 
for Warner Bros. Lewis Milestone, 
| Joseph Von Sternberg, Gregory La 
Cava, George Marshall, Alfred 
Werker, Wesley Ruggles, Hal Mohr, 
| Richard Wallace, are among Holly- 
wood's top directors. 

The Roll Call | 


} 


The following roll call of the 
Photographic Division, Signal Corps, 
|A.E.F., is largely based on memory 
and a list compiled by Sergeant 
Frank A. Krueger, of Trenton, N. J. 





\llen, Paul; Adams, Cliften; Alley, Nor- 
man W.; Brutt, Frederick H A boussle- 
nan \ trad Andrist L. 

Boclhurst, J. A.; Barnes, Ralpl Brown, 
| James; Barnatt, W. T.: Bara, Marque. 

(‘om! EK, G.: Cesario, Tony: Cohen, Ben; 
Crosland, Alan; Carlock, E. T.; Crunelle, 
Jean W, 
| Downs, Charles W.: Doarmour La Os 
| (Larry); Davis, Harry: Dickson, Jeff. 
| Eldridge, Fred R.; Edouart, A. F.; Elmer, 
; Clarence J.: Evans, Steve. 
| Filkins, B. V.: Fogle, C. B.: Fleming, 
Victor; Friend, Sidney; Freedman, Alan. 
| Gallivan, Ray; Guetlein, Edward A.; 
| Gray, Danny; Gregory, Cari L.: Galetzio, 
L.; Grey, W. W.; Gibson, Geo.: Greenbaux, 
| Paul; Gunshor, Wm. B.; Geisel, John; 
| Gerten, Phil; Goldstein, Louis; Garlock, 


| E. J.; Gillette, I. P, 
| Hollinghead, Gordon; Hinds, E. R.; Hus- 


| ton, M. S.: Hill, George W.;: Hardy, F. J. 
| Horne, Pliny; Hickox, A. F.; Tamilton, 
William; Hance, Captain G. W Hudson, 
W. LL. 

| Jacobs, E. H.; Jaffve, J. J.; Jones, C. P.; 
|} June, R. S.; Jaffa, Frank R 

| _ Kalmine, Harry M.; Kintz Capt.; 
| Krueger, Frank A., Sgt.;: Kaufman, A. A. 
Kelly, Wm. D.; Kaufman, John Jacob; 


Kornfield, Arthur. 


Lyons, Reggie; Lovering, O Loper, 
B. E.; Lancaster, L.; Lowerie, Geo.; Ly- 
dell, Frank: La Cava, Gregory: Loeb, H. 
N Lambert, J. D. Wooster; Lehman, 
Charles E, 

McDevitt, D.; Mohr, H. L.: Morgan, 


J. H.t Milestone, Lewis; Marshall, Geo.; 
McCuley, Geo.; Millman, Herman; Mader, 
rank; Moderhak, W. F., Capt.: Mathews, 
W. C.; Mauntner, S.; McCracken, Harold 
Willis. 
| Nugent, James A.,; 
| Nobles, W. F, 
Oke, W. C.: O’Shaughnessey, J. P. 
Parkhurst, N. K.: Peterson, Gus. 
Rathburn, H. €.; Rosenfeld, D.: Ruggles, 
Wesley; Reis, Ray; Rode, Lucien J.; Roach, 
Andrew; Roth, Isidore, 
Schneider, Edward J.: Schoedsack, Ernest; 
Schoedsack, Gustave F.; Spiegl, Seymour 
S.: Shacofsky, M.; Stern, Charies, Simon, 
Robert S.; Sintzenich, Hal C.; Shamray, 
Peter Lee; Shackelford, J. B.; Schwarts, 
| Gare: Sieg], M.: Sherwood, W. R.; Stai, 
Maurice; Schellenberger, A.; Smith, Leonard 
| M.; Smith, Neal; Stone, Geo.; Siegman, 
George. . 
Timer. Julius E.: Teague, G. A.; Tan- 
nura, Phillip; Thompson, J.; ‘Irigili, A> 
| Thorpe, Harry W. - 
Vanderveer, Willard; Vogel. Paul: Von 
Sternberg, Joseph; Vaughn, Roy; Vitt®* 
|} A. F.: Vinson, Harry. 
C Wagner, Jack: 


Nathan, Lewis; 











Wallace, Richard; 


' Waters, John 


Werker, Alfred L. 
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THE 
BEST if 
PICTURE 

OF 1941 
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he big prize — selection by the 
as the best picture of 1941 .... 
| importance and interest, with award 
broadcast over a coast to coast 


5 ese 


National Board of Review selects “Citizen Kane” as the 
a - best film of the year in the 16th annual announce-, 
aaa : : | a ment of th eir choice. 


ot : | TWO MORE BIG AWARDS added to the avalanche of 
acclaim already heaped upon the picture that has a 
place on every critic’s list of the ten best! 


RSON WELLES 
TIZENW KANE 











THE MERCURY ACTORS ait? 
JOSEPH COTTEN - DOROTHY COMINGORE - EVERETT SLOANE » RAY COLLINS - GEORGE COULOURIS i] ‘ 
AGNES MOOREHEAD « PAUL STEWART: RUTH WARRICK: ERSKINE SANFORD + WILLIAM ALLAND ia 
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Groucho Marx 


..1 haven't heard many clean stories in the past 206 
years—those that I have heard, I didn’t find very amus- 
ing. An actual incident about my father might fill up 
some space that, if left vacant, would only be used by 
that big radio station in Cincinnati that is constantly 
boasting of its wave length. 

_. Well, here it is: The night we opened in ‘I'll Say She 
Is’ at the Casino theatre in New York, my father, who 
was in on a pass, was sitting in the third row. He’d 
always been careful with his money and never made 
a bet that didn’t look like a sure thing. Two well- 
dressed men sitting in front of him began a conversa- 
tion and my father picked up his ears, which, somehow 
or other, had fallen to the floor. 

The one gent: ‘Those fellows aren't really brothers. 
I know them well. Two of them are brothers and other 
two are cousins. They pretend they’re brothers fer 
business purposes, but it’s just a gag.’ 

My father, hearing this, tapped him on the shoulder 
and in a rich Yorkshire dialect, which he had alse 
picked up off the floor, said: ‘Did you say these fellows 
aren’t brothers?’ 

Gent in front: ‘That’s what I said, pop. Two of them 
are brothers and two are cousins.’ 

My father: ‘Is that so!’ (He always had a ready 
answer). ‘I bet you $10 those fellows are brothers. 

Gent in front: ‘Okay, pop. I'll bet you ten they’re 


’. mot brothers.’ 


My father looked at him warily, hesitated a moment, 
then said: ‘Okay, I bet you $10. What edds will you 


. 
give me?’ 
* ” * * ™ * 


Senator Ford 


A member of a California Chamber of Commerce 
was visiting New York As he was passing the Little 
Church Around the Corner he decided to go in and 
see the inside of the famous church. 

At the time, the preacher was conducting service 
over the remains of one who had departed his earthly 
tabernacle and had become the sole occupant of a 
one room bungalow with silver handles on the side. 
After the Dominie had concluded his eulogy, he 
asked: ‘Is there anyone who would like to say a few 
words about our departed brother?’ 

There was silence for a moment and then the Cham- 
ber of Commerce addict said, ‘If nobody wants to say 
anything about the deceased, I’d like to say a few 
words about California.’ 


* ~ * ’ * * 


Howard Lindsay 


Many years ago, when I was briefly with MGM, Lunt 
and Fontanne were there at the same time, making 
"The Guardsman.’ Miss Fontanne told me this inci- 
dent. 

When she and Mr. Lunt arrived for the second day’s 
shooting, they were told that, at the end of the day’s 
work, they could come to the projection room and see 
the rushes of the scenes they had made on the first day. 
Mr. Lunt was so delayed in taking off his makeup and 
wig that he did not get there in time and was sitting 
in his automobile waiting for Miss Fontanne to bring 
back the report. 

It was a very distressed, unhappy Miss Fontanne who 
climbed into the car beside him. ‘What’s the matter, 
Lynn”’ he asked her. ‘Aren’t we any good?’ 

‘Oh Alfred, we're terrible! We're’ impossible! 
You're alright, dear, only you must use more makeup 
on your lips, You look as though you have no lips. 
But, Alfred, I am simply dreadful. When I am away 
from the camera, I look like some strange kind of bird. 
When I'm close to the camera, I look like a cow. We 
can't go on with this, Alfred. It will ruin us. We 
have to give it up. We have to call the picture off. 
I know it will cost a lot of money to call it off. They 
have spent so much already, perhaps $100,000, but we 
must go to them and tell them we can’t go on with it; 
that we will pay them back. It may take us years to 
pay them, but we will have to work very hard and do it 
because we cannot possibly go on with this. I know I 
can’t. You'll stand by me in this, Alfred, won't you? 
Won't you, darling?” 

Mr. Lunt studied Miss 
moments, and then spoke: 

7 


Fontanne for a few silent 
“No lips?” 
7 


* * « 


Eddie Davis 

A meek logking little man walked inte a cafe and 
ordered the bartender to mix six martinis for him. 
He drank the first cocktail, carefully chewed the glass, 
ate it and threw the stem on the floor. This strange 
ritual continued through the half dozen drinks. 

The frightened bartender sidled over to a very dig- 
nified lcoking gentleman who was also watching the 
meek lIcoking little man with interest. ‘Gosh, that guy’s 
trazy,’ whispered the bartender. ‘He certainly is,’ agreed 
the dignified gentleman. ‘He’s throwing the stems 


away—and everybody knows that’s the best part.’ 
a * ” . . * 


Kelcey Allen 


A drama critic died and his body was taken to the 
cemetery and placed temvorarily in a mausoleum. 
At the end of the week the superintendent, accom- 
panied by a grave digger, went on an inspection tour 
of the cemetery. Seeing the body reposing in the 
costly mausoleum, he asked the grave digger why it 
was not buried. 

‘Well, boss,’ replied that worthy, ‘this guy used to 
be a.drama critic and we're having a lot of trouble 


finding a grave on the aisle.’ 
” * * * * . 


Bob Burns 


Most of my kinfolks ain’t like me. I talk a whole 
lot, I know that, but most of my folks are very quiet 
and peaceful. 

I know one time I was -omin’ home from a trip, and 
standin’ in the woods, quite a ways from the house, I 
saw my uncle standin’ out there, and I says, ‘Whattva 
doin’?’ And he says, ‘Nothin’.’ And I says, ‘Are ya 


| to Pepito’s assistant and proudly suid, ‘There.’ 





huntin’?”” And he says, ‘No.’ And so I says, ‘Well, 
dinner'll be ready pretty soon—ain't you hungry?’ He 
says, ‘Yes.’ 

And so I started on towards the house, and went 
about a half a mile, and I went back and I says, ‘Come 
on and go home with me.’ And he says, ‘No. And lI 
says, ‘Why?’ And he says, ‘I can't—I'm standin’ in a 


bear trap.’ 
* ~ a *. . 


Jack Norworth 


A two-man vaudeville act of the nifty dresser 
on-and-off type went over to London to open at the 
Palladium. Well, I might as well tell you who they 
were. Remember Aveling and Lloyd? They used 
no makeup on their faces and just walked on in street 
attire and depended on personality to put their act 
over. 

The opening night in London they were just a trifle 
nervous. They were in the home of hokum makeups 
and did not know how they would go in ordinary 
street clothes. Al Lloyd got down on the stage first 
the opening night, and, while waiting for Chappie 
Aveling to arrive, he stood in the entrance to watch 
the act they were to follow. It happened to be Pepito, 
the Spanish Clown. The act opened with Pepito’s 
assistant coming on and setting the props. The assistant 
was dressed in a weird coat with exaggerated puffed 
sleeves, black tights with horses’. interfering boots 
around his knees, big prop bare feet with a diamond 
ring on the big toe. He also had a fright wig of a 
violent red, a nose that lighted up on the end when 
he pressed the button; in fact, he was a mess. 

Al ran back to the dressing room and grabbed | 
Chappie by the arm. ‘Come on pal, I’ve got some- 
thing to show you that will put you in a good humor 
before you go on. When you see this you'll forget all 
about being nervous.’ 

He led Chappie down to the first entrance, pointed 
Chap- 
pie took one look and nearly passed out from laugh- 
ing. Al said, ‘Wait a minute, brother; don’t use up all 
your laughing on him. That’s only the straight man.’ 

. ~ . - 7 7 


Julius Tannen 


| son. 





This has always been my favorite story. It's told | 
here with a New York City background, back in the 


| days when street carfares were a nickel a ride. 


i 





There's no question but that honesty is the best 
policy. And I saw that adage illustrated only this 
morning. I got on a Broadway car entirely unassisted | 
and a lady got on right after me. I don't think that 
was the reason. I think she wanted to go somewhere, 

I wish you could have seen her. You know a woman 
has a right to be as homely as she wants to, but this | 
woman abused the privilege. She was the thinnest 
woman I ever saw. You can imagine how thin she was, | 
She told a fellow she met on the car that he could 
always find her in the telephone book. 

Well, to shaw you that honesty is the best policy, 
when she paid her fare, she handed the conductor a 
half dollar, and in making change for the half a dollar, 
the conductor, by mistake, gave this woman a quarter 
and six instead of five nickels. She dropped a nickel 
in the box and when she got off a man alongside of me} 
said to the conductor: 

‘Did you notice, you gave that woman an extra 
nickel.’ And he said: ‘Yeah, but she'll have a hell of 
a time getting rid of the quarter!’ 

7. o 7 oo * 2 


George Jean Nathan 

‘If,’ says ome jailbird te another, ‘you subtract 213) 
from 927, what’s the difference?’ 

‘Yeah, you said right!’ replies the other. 


a * + of * a7 


‘Whe cares?’ 


Victor Moore 


I do not remember many clean stories. only one 
about Pittsburgh, and that’s a little dirty, but the gag | 
I remember as being about the funniest I ever heard | 
goes as follows: 

First Farmer—‘Hi, Zeke.’ 

Second Farmer—‘Hi, Zeb.’ 

First Farmer—What did you give your horse for 


| the heaves?’ 





| 


almost a year and pappy cornered the young over- 


Second Farmer—Turpentine’ 
First Farmer—Thanks, Zeke.’ 
Second Farmer—You’re welcome, Zeb.’ 
Three days later: 

First Farmer—Hi, Zeke.’ 
Second Farmer 
First Farmer—What did you say you gave your 
rse for heaves?’ 
Second Farmer 
First Farmer 


i 
| 


‘Hi, Zeb.’ } 


‘Turpentine’ 
‘Killed mine’ 
Second Farmer—‘Kilied mine, too.’ 
First Farmer—Goodbye, Zeke.’ 
Second Farmer—Goodbye, Zeb.’ 


* . 


Harry Hershfield 


A Tennessee hillbilly had been calling on a girl fer 
grown barefoot boy one night and asked him: 

‘Tell me, you've been seeing Nelly for nigh onto a 
year—what are your intentions, honorable or dishon- 
orable?’ 


‘You mean I got a choice? Jeeter Lester, Jr., an- 
swered. 


o: 22:8 &! 38 oa 


Ken Murray 


There was a fellow married to a very beautiful wife 
and suspicious that she was running around with some- 
one else on the side, but he didn’t know for sure. He 
had to go away for two weeks, so he went to his friend, 
Sam, and said: 

‘Will you please watch my wife while I’m away? I 
think she is cheating on me, but I’m not sure.’ 

He went away and on his return the first place he | 

(Continued on page 62) 





picture 
| provides a cue to showmen for the 


| vorable 


ling the 
| placed the gross level substantially - 


Priorities 


- 


By Charles Daggett 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Aside from the construction of 
bomb shelters and the conversion of 
sub-basements into places of safe- 
ty in the event of Japanese air at- 
tack, building in the studios has 
slowed down to nothing at year's 
end. 

The pinch of priorities, beginning 
to be felt even in early autumn, 
has put all major construction plans 
in abeyance and has made it im- 
possible for more than _ routine, 
temporary set erection to continue. 

Nevertheless, some $3,000,000 was 
spent during the season in the en- 
larging of motion picture facilities. 
Because of the national emergency 
this compares favorably with the 
outlay of $4,000,000 during the 1939- 
40 season. 

Paramount paid $1,042,000 on con- 
struction work during the _ year. 
leading all the other majors in this 
item of expense. Republic was sec- 
ond, with the expenditure of $750,- 
000. Three new sound stages, alone, 
together with equipment, cost Para- 


| mount approximately $800,000. 


Republic’s building program for 
the year was a continuation of that 
Started during the preceding sea- 
One of the best equipped stages 
in Hollywood, 200 feet long and 110 
feet wide, was the chief item on 
the construction list. The new stage 


| was named for Mabel Normand be- 
| cause the first picture filmed there 
remake of | 


was the Judy Canova 
‘Sis Hopkins,’ in which Miss Nor- 
mand was starred when it was filmed 
as a silent. 

The bother of leaving the lot for 
lunch, encountered by most of the 
employees, was eliminated during 
the year with the building of a 
new commissary. Both the commis- 
Sary and a new annex to the editing 
building were of Spanish archi- 


| tectural design, in keeping with the 


motif of the other buldings. Some 
400,000 square feet of asphalt pav- 
ing was laid during the season, | 


| bringing the total to well over 1,000,- 


000 square feet. 


Universal’s $354,000 

Construction costs at 
mounted to $354°000. 
physital facilities and the approxi- 
mate costs included a new 
building and star dressing 
$135,000 repairs and 
$32,500; a parking 
permanent sets, $100,000. 
cluded a small-town street, a Euro- 
pean street and a great railroad 
terminal with mobile trains. Uni- 
versal has already begun to get back 


Universal 


rooms; 
remodelling, 


Film Theatre Grosses Up 


Expansion of 


writer's | 


lot, $3.000; new | 
These in- | 


| some of the cost of the termina] jn 
| rentals from other companies, for it 
is one of the best sets of its kind 
in the community. 

Approximately $150,000 was spent 
by Warners during the season. The 
biggest construction job was for 
new, galvanized iron property stor. 
age building, two stories high. The 
structure also contains a freight 
elevator for the loading of heavy 
props. Other work included the 
building of 12 new film vaults: a 
concrete tank for water shots on one 
of the sound stages; a new camera 
vault, air conditioning or Stage 7: 
a new drainage system and enlarge. 
ment (by five rooms) and re. 
modelling of the makeup building, 





| Warners’ Preparedness 

Within a few days after Japan's 
attack four bomb shelters were built 
in sub-basement of buildings on the 
Warner lot. These were built with 
sanitary, heating, lighting, cook. 
ing, sleeping, water and fire-fighting 
equipment. Each of the shelters was 
also stocked with emergency food 
supplies. 

Between $300,000 and $250,000 was 
the cost of construction at RKO, 
This included a general remodelling 
of the Gower Street and the Pathe 
(Culver City) studios, enlarge- 
ment of stage facilities and install- 
ment of new equipment. The big- 
gest single item in the buildng budg- 
et was that for a new sound stage 
at Pathe. This is one of the largest 
stages in Hollywood, measuring 130 
by 270 feet. The stage has the 
largest projection screen in_ the 








world, 30 by 40 feet in size. Spe- 
cially built for this stage is a 37- 
foot camera tower, with complete 
maneuverability, so that the stage 
can be shot from any conceivable 
| angle. The tower carries a special 
triple-head projector and_ booth. 
Other construction work at RKO 
included two blocks of New York 


streets added to the eight that were 
already built: a New England vil- 
lage of the 1840's, with a large hotel 
| and tavern, a village square, church, 
| blacksmith shop, stores and resi- 
| dences: remodelling and redecorat- 
ing of executive, producer and di- 
| rector offices. The 1840 village set is 
a permanent one and will be adapted 
or used as it is for numerous pic- 
tures. 

Metro did considerable land- 
scaping during the year and a new 
| three-story rehearsal hall is in the 
| process of construction. Columbia 
| reported no new building during the 
} season. 


Despite War Jitters, December Was Up and Augurs 
Well for Future 


In spite of war jitters, business 
uncertainties in many lines of in- 
dustry and unpredictable taxation 
to come, the increase in grosses at 
theatres during December 


months ahead that looks entirely fa- 
although, as always, the 
quality of film on release is a very 
decisive factor. For the balance of 
the winter months and e: rly spring, 
however, it is believed the general 
flow of product will average up sat- 
isfactorily, perhaps better than for 
the first quarter of 1941. 

Receipts at the film theatres dur- 
month of December have 


higher than for the same period a 
year ago. If the war hadn't oc- 
curred, causing a setback for the 
weeks of Dec. 7 and 14, the mean 
average for the country would prob- 
ably have been at least 10% higher, 
but at no time in December has the 


average dropped below what it was | 


last December. That in itself is 
something which surprises the statis- 
ticians somewhat. 


Over Christmas week the take at | 
| the film theatres went 15-20% 


better 
than for the same stanza in 1940, 
this average being struck regard- 
less of the fact that in some centers 
business was either running neck- 
and-neck with a year ago or was 
slipping behind a little. 

Taking the country as a whole, it 


would appear that admissions were 
ahead between 15 and 20% for the 
first week of December up to Dec. 
7 when the Japs attacked. For the 
first week of the 


than 5%, 
obtainable estimates, 


war business fell 


according to best 
than had been 


to less 


scored for the corresponding week 
a year ago. The third week of De- 
cember and second of the war trade 


picked up to the point where it re- 
corded a reported gross of between 


5 and 10% more than was done in 
1940, while from Xmas week itself 
the jump went to between 15-20‘c. 


ie July-Nov. Average Up 10% 





The first five months of last year 
(1941) was not much better than for 
the same period the previous semes- 
ter, advance roughly being around 
5°. but for June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October and November the 
average of stepped-up receipts was 
generally 10%. 

While over the year of 1941 grosses 
in some localities have had difficulty 
|in maintaining established levels oF 
had fallen, in defense centers the 
| jump at the boxoffice has been very 
strong. The Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
|troit, Buffalo and Kansas City terrl- 
\tories are among those which have 
|held up well, while also New Ens- 
land has made a good showing. Ad- 
| ditionally the southwest has show! 

advances. 
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L. A. Houses Train Their Big Guns 
On Holiday Biz; ‘Boots, ‘Ball Fire, 
‘Purchase, Choc Soldier’ Soaring 





Los Angeles, Jan. 4. 

New Year’s eve and day biz up to 
expectations here with nearly all 
keys and suburban houses hitting 
capacity despite rain and_ cold. 
Local first runs tossed in strongest 
lineup of pictures possible to take 
advantage of this upbeat. Screen 
attractions represent largest total 
production investments tossed out 
for simultaneous showings in many 
years. Hence, theatre managers 
look forward to a new combined 
total high for a single week in some 
time. 

Top attractions include ‘They Died 
With Their Boots On’ at the two 
Warner houses, and ‘Chocolate Sol- 
dier’ at the State and Chinese. Also 
‘Ball of Fire’ at the Pantages and 
Hillstreet, which is now penciiled in 
for three weeks. ‘Louisiana Pur- 
chase’ at the Paramount is so big on 
its second session, it will stay four 
weeks. Film was record-smashing 
in its initia] stanza. Third week of 
‘Dumbo’ at the Carthay Circle and 
United Artists; second week of ‘H. 
M. Pulham, Esq.’ at the Four Star 
and 11th session of ‘Citizen Kane’ at 
the Howell, all are rated satisfac- 
tory. 

With police orders to public to re- 
frain from street crowds and gen- 
eral celebrations of New Year's eve, 
theatres took full advantage to get 
the customers inside. As added in- 
centive for ticket-buyers, nearly all 
houses ran in one or more pictures 
billed as previews to regular at- 
tractions. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Carthay Circle (F-WC) (1,516; 33- 
44-55-75)—‘Dumbo’ (RKO) (3d wk). 
Continuing to spin the wickers at 


pop price policy. Last week (2d), 
big $11,500. 
Chinese (Grauman-WC) (2,054; 


33-44-55-75) — ‘Chocolate Soldier’ 
(M-G), and ‘Hay Foot’ (UA). Happy 
tune for the b.o. Last week, ‘Re- 


member Day’ (20th) and ‘Blue, 
White, Perfect’ (20th), profitable 
$13,000. 


Downtown (WB) (1,800; 33-44-55) 
—‘Died With Boots’ (WB). Flynn hot 
number here, and picture cinch for 
top biz. Last week, ‘In Army’ (WB) 
and ‘Body Disappears,’ laughed way 


to $9,400. 
Four Star (UA-F-WC) (900; 33- 
44-55) — ‘Pulham’ (M-G). (2d wk). 


Catching carriage trade for fairly 
profitable biz. Last week, okay at 
$8,000. 

Hawaii (G&S) (1,100; 33-44-55-75) 
—‘Kane’ (RKO) (12th wk). Reviv- 
ing through holidays. Last week, 
fine $5,000 gives house good profit. 

Hollywood (WB) (2,756: 33-44-55) 
—‘Died With Boots’ (WB). Hefty 
attraction here aiming for smash biz. 
Last week, ‘In Army’ (WB) and 
‘Body Disappears’ (WB). Despite 
wet weather, clipped off good $8,300. 

Orpheum (B’way) (2,200: 33-44-55) 
—‘World Premiere’ (Par) plus Jan 
Garber orchestra and vaude. Gar- 
ber lifts grosses this week with his 
stage ensemble and band. Last 
week, ‘Sailors Leave’ (Rep) and 
Bowes stage revue, New Year’s Eve 
sellout boosted total to $15,000. 

Pantages (Pan) (2,812: 33-44-55)— 
‘Ball Fire’ (RKO) nd ‘Obliging 
Lady’ (RKO). Hot number here and 
booming. Last week, ‘Men in Life’ 
(Col) and ‘Three Girls’ (Col) (2d 
wk), dipped to $6,000 for six days. 

Paramount (Par) (3,595: 33-44-55) 
—‘La. Purchase’ (Par) (2d wk). No 
letup in customer parade for rous- 
ing second <c2ssion. Last (1st) week, 
terrific $30,000, record for non-stage 
policy. 


Hillstreet (RKO) (2,872: 33-44-55) 


—‘Ball Fire’ (RKO) and ‘Obliging 
Lady’ (RKO). Lucky number here. 
Last week, ‘Men Life’ (Col) and 
‘Three Girls’ (Col) (2d wk), mild 


$6,000 in six days. 

State (Loew-F-WC) (2,204: 33-44- 
55-75) —‘Chocolate Soldier’ (M-G) 
and “Hay Foot’ (UA). Getting play 
from show-minded audiences. Last 
week, ‘Remember Day’ (20th) and 
‘Blue, White, Perfect’ (20th), profit 
at $13,000. 

United Artists (UA-F-WC) (2,100: 
33-44-55 )—‘Dumbo’ (RKO) (3d wk). 
Downtown run of Disney cartoon 
feature okay. Last week (2d), good 
$7,500. 

Wilshire (F-WC) (2.296; 33-44-55) 
—‘Remember Day’ (20th) and ‘Blue, 
White, Perfect’ (20th). Moveover 
from State-Chinese getting advan- 
tage of favorable comment for neat 
getaway. Last week, ‘Feminine 
Touch’ (M-G) and ‘Unholy Partners’ 
(M-G), okay $6,500. 


New ‘Blackie’ Team 


Hollywood, Jan: 4. 

Richard Lane and George E. Stone 
were signed by Columbia as a team 
in the next three pictures of the 
‘Boston Blackie’ ‘series. 

Next in line is ‘Alias Boston 
Blackie,’ to be produced by Wallace 
MacDonald, starting Jan. 5. 





¥ 


ROONEY EASY WINNER 
IN SOLID ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Jan. 4. 
Off to a good start New Year's Eve 
and with the holiday hangover vir- 
tually gone, the film houses are 
looking for upped b.o. currently. 
Loew’s, for the first time in many 
moons is going along with one fea- 
ture and shorts. Management figures 
‘Babes on Broadway’ will carry On. 
Now looks like biggest take here in 
years. 

Fox, Ambassador and St. 
have new screen attractions. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Loew’s (Loew) (3,172; 30-40-44)— 
‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G) and shorts. 
Set for the biggest in several years. 





Louis 


Last week, ‘Tarzan’s Treasure’ 
(M-G. and ‘Miss Polly’ (UA), neat 
$16,500. 


Ambassador (F&M) (3,000; 30-40- 
50)—‘Remember Day’ (20th) and 
‘Don’t Get Personal’ (U). This 
dualer should grab neat biz. Last 
week, ‘Nothing But Truth’ (Par) and 
‘Perfect Snob’ (20th), satisfactory 


,000. 

Fox (F&M) (5,000; 30-40-50)— 
‘Birth of Blues’ (Par) and ‘Aldrich 
President’ (Par). Good and second 
best in town. Last week, ‘Green 
Valley’ (20th) (2d wk) and ‘Cadet 
Girl’ (20th) (2d wk), interest held 
and garnered another $8,500. 
Missouri (F&M) (3,570; 30-40-50) 
—‘Green Valley’ (20th) and ‘Nothing 
But Truth’ (Par). Even the move- 
over won’t hurt. Last week, ‘Paris 
Calling’ (U) and ‘Target Tonight’ 
(WB), mild $4,000. 

St. Louis (F&M) (3,000; 30-40)— 
‘Wake Screaming’ (20th) and ‘Sus- 
picion’ (RKO). These chillers should 
bring in fairish returns. Last week, 
‘Tuxedo Junction’ (Rep) and ‘Marry 
Boss’ Daughter’ (20th), only $3,000, 
fair. 


‘Babes Broadway’ Top 
K. C. Grosser; Cooper’s 
New Film Also Strong 


Kansas City, Jan. 4. 

New Year’s week is greeting the 
theatres cheerily in every house. All 
but one house opened Jan. 1 or New 
Year’s Eve. Biz rolled in despite 
freezing rain on Dec. 31 and below- 
zero temperatures on Thursday. 

Good calibre of attractions is 
helped by holiday spirit. ‘Ball of 
Fire’ at the Orpheum is just that, and 
holds for a second week. ‘Babes on 
Broadway’ as bill-topper at the Mid- 
land also a strong entry. Mainstreet 








opening in November, 
Ellington on stage and ‘Flying Cadets’ 
at upped admissions. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Esquire and Uptown (Fox Midwest) 
(820 and 2,043; 11-30-44)—‘Green 
Valley’ (20th). Day-and-date in both 
houses on Wednesday (31) and off 





San Francisco, Jan. 4. 


this week. Fox has ‘Babes on 
Broadway,’ Warfield is soloing ‘How 
Green Was My Valley’ and the 


Paramount has a 
‘Louisiana Purchase.’ United Artists, 
playing ‘Corsican Brothers’ plus 
‘Fiesta,’ is virtually a single and the 
Gate has one film as usual, ‘Ball of 
Fire,’ backed by vaude. 

Heavy ammunition was unloosed 
to cask: in on the New Year’s festivi- 
ties, such as they were under police 
regulations limiting mobs on the 
street after dark, etc. Houses took 
no chances on a blackout, upping 
their tap to 75 cents at 5 p.m. New 
Year’s eve. One nitery, Bimbo’s 365, 
went even farther and started the 
celebrations at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, with complete dinner and 
floorshows to pick up any early 
trade which might be nervous about 
midnight stuff. 

With moveover of ‘New York 

Boy.’ St. 


holdover on 


Town’ and ‘Glamour 
Francis added Metro’s ‘War Clouds 
in the Pacific’ short. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Fox (F-WC) (5,000: 35-40-50)— 
‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). _ Single 
bill aided by upped prices New 
Year’s eve, should ring up a nifty 
sum. Last (6-day) week, ‘New York 





to a pleasant start. Likely ahead of 
last stanza. Last week, ‘Rise, Shine 
(20th) couldn't hold opening pace 
and dipped to mediocre $6,000. 
Mainstreet (Indie) (3,040; 11-28- 
55)—‘Flying Cadets’ (U) with Duke 
Ellington orch on stage at upped ad- 
missions. Best house has had since 
relighting in November. Last week, 
‘Riders Timberline’ (Par) and Polack 
| Brothers’ indoor circus on stage, 
| good holiday trade for $7,000, above 
j anythin revious. 
Temes (Loew's) (4,101; 11-30-44) 
—'Babes Broadway’ (M-G) and Mr. 
land Mrs. North’ (M-G). Plenty of 
|pull here, and sure town topper. 
|Last week, ‘Corsican Brothers’ (UA) 
and ‘Married Bachelor’ (M-G), sur- 
| prised at $8,750. 
Newman (Paramount) (1,950; 11- 
30-44)—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par). 
|Going strongly on second week and 
| holds a third. Last week, film did a 
huge $13,000 in first session. 
Orpheum (RKO) (1,600; 11-30-44) 
—Ball Fire’ (RKO) and ‘Date Fal- 
con’ (RKO). Goldwyn film living up 
to its name at boxoffice with big take 
likely. Last week, ‘Dumbo’ (RKO) 
and ‘Weekend Three’ (RKO), second 
week didn’t reach expectations at 


Tower (Joffee) (2.110; 11-30)— 
‘Sierra Sue’ (Rep) with variety bill 
on stage. Regular Autry draw ac- 
counting for nice biz here. Last 
week, ‘Swing Soldier’ (0) screen 
with ‘Time of Life’ unit on stage, in- 
creased prices, so-so $8,250. 


HAPPY DAYS 
IN MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Jan. 4. 


Town is rolling in New Year 
dough. Three big coin films on Main 
Street for first time in years seems 
highly probable. : 

Socko grosses are a certainty for 
‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ at 
Warner’s, the Malco’s ‘Louisiana 
Purchase’ and ‘Babes on Broadway’ 
at Loew’s State. A 

‘How Green Was My Valley’ is 
also doing nicely under circum- 
stances at Loew’s Palace. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Warner (WB) (2,000; 10-33-44)— 
‘Man Came to Dinner’ (WB). Criti- 
cal raves plus ballyhoo on nearby 
world preeming at Paragould, home 
of Dick Travis, pushing Woolley 
item way up. Last week, ‘In Army‘ 
(WB), $3,800, not bad. 

Malco (Lightman) (2,800; 10-33-44) 
—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par). An- 
other bellringer. Last week, ‘Baha- 
ma Passage’ (Par), $5,200, nice for 
sad week. 

State (Loew) (2,600; 10-33-44)— 
‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). Garland- 
Rooney sure-fire in Dixie. Another 
sockeroo. Last week, ‘Corsican 
Brothers’ (UA), $3,500, frail. 

Palace (Loew) (2,200; 10-33-44)— 
‘Green Valley’ (20th). John Ford 
valedictory press-dubbed among best 
of all time, but theme and lack of 
marquee names keeps out of top 
money competition. Last week, 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO), $3,500, disappoint- 














is recording its best figure since re- | 
with Duke | 


Valley, Babes’ ‘Ball of Fire’ Give 
Frisco a Lift; New Year's Tilts Help 


Flock of single bills on the street | 


ing. 

Strand (Lightman) (1,000; 10-22- 
33)—South Tahiti’ (U), three days; 
‘Skylark’ (Par) (2d run), three days; 
| ‘New York Town’ (Par) (2d run), 
one day. Not particularly attractive 
schedule, but still nosing to nice 
| total. Last week, ‘Three Girls’ (Col), 
| three days; ‘Among Living’ (Par), 
| three days: ‘Sailors Leave’ (Rep), 
one day: $1,700, solid. 


{Town’ (Par) and ‘Glamour 
(Par), around $10,000. 
Golden Gate (RKO) (2,850: 44-55- 
65 )—‘Ball of Fire’ (RKO) and vaude. 
| With scale advanced from usual 39- 
| 44-55, looks big. Last (2d) week. 
|‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and A. Robbins 
an stage, excellent $15,000. 
Orpheum (Blumenfeld) (2,440: 35- 
40-50)—‘Belong to Me’ (Col) and 
‘Secrets Lone Wolf’ (Col). With 
| New Year’s eve opening, at 75 cents, 
| looks good. Last (2d) week, ‘Started 
With Eve’ (U) and ‘Flying Cadets’ 
(U), okay $8,900. 
Paramount (F-WC) (2,470: 35-40- 
50)—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par) (2d 
wk). Holdover hitting on high. 
Last (1st wk), smash $20,000. 
St. Francis (F-WC) (1,475: 35-40- 


Boy’ 


50)—‘New York Town’ (Par) and 
‘Glamour Boy’ (Par) (moveover). 
Just average. Last (moveover) 


‘Down Mexico Way’ (Rep), 
$5.000. 

United Artists (UA-Blumenfeld) 
(1,000; 35-40-50)—‘Corsican Brothers’ 
(UA) and ‘Fiesta’ (UA) (2d wk). 
Still healthy. Last (1st) week, big 
$11.000. 

Warfield (F-WC) (2,650; 35-40-50) 
|—Green Valley’ (20th-Fox). Among 
jtown’s leaders, Last week, ‘Con- 
| firm. Deny’ (20th) and ‘Blue. White, 
‘Perfect’ (20th), satisfying $11,000. 


solid 





week, ‘Tarzan’s Treasure’ (M-G) and | Sucker Break’ (U), got real dough. 


‘Green Valley’ Garbo, Babes’ 
Augment ‘Dinner, ‘Swamp, H.0.'s 





To Lift Philly to Record Week 


NEW YEAR’S EVE GIVES 
PROV. HEFTY BOOST 


Providence, Jan. 4. 

With New Year midnight shows to 
tee them off, this week’s grosses are 
riding high, wide and handsome, and 
should finish in the big money all 
around. ‘Ball of Fire’ at RKO Ajyree, 
‘They Died with Their Boots On’ at 
Majestic. ‘Babes on Broadway’ at 
Loew’s State, and ‘Bahama Passage’ 
at Strand were running along in 
about that order. Glen Gray and his 
Casa Loma orchestra on stage at 
Metropolitan drew nicely. 


Estimates for Last Week 

Albee (RKO) (2.200; 28-39-50)— 
‘Ball of Fire’ (RKO) and ‘Date Fal- 
con’ (RKO). Big. Last week, 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Obliging Young 
Lady’ (RKO) (2d wk), sock $8,200. 

Carlton (Fay-Loew) (1.400: 28-39- 
50)—‘Remember Day’ (20th) and 
‘Rise. Shine’ (20th) (2d wk). Nicely 
paced. Last week. ‘One Foot Heaven’ 
(WB) and ‘Target Tonight’ (WB) (2d 
wk), so-so $2.800. 

Fay’{ (Indie) (1,400; 28-39-50)— 
‘Sierra Sue’ (Rep) and vaude on 
stage. Strong combo for this one and 
riding high. Last week, ‘Mob Town’ 
(U) and vaude on stage. swell $6.800. 

Majestic (Fay) (2.200; 28-39-50)—- 
‘Died with Boots’ (WB). Onlv single 
bill but carrving plentv of weight. is 
near tops. Last week. ‘Remernber 
Dav’ (20th) and ‘Rise, Shine’ (20th), 
sock 312.000. 

Metropolitan (Indie) (3,200: 44-55- 
65)—Glen Gray and Casa Loma or- 
chestra. on stage plus ‘Road to Han- 
piness’ (Mono). Carried off swell 
$11.000 over four-dav weekend, 

State (Loew) (3.200: 28-39-50)— 
‘Pabes Broadwav’ (M-G) and ‘Mr.. 
Mrs. North’ (M-G). Rooney and 
Garland are always a great combina- 
tion hereabouts. and with sellout 
New Year Eve biz to help boost. 
should end uv swell. Last week, 
‘Tarzan’s Treesure’ (M-G) prd ‘Se- 
crets Lone Wolf’ (Col). niftv £14 900. 

Strand (Indie) (7.000; 2&-29-50)— 
‘Rahama Passage’ (Par) ard “Tuxedo 
Tunction’ (Rep). Helning house start 
the New Vear with a bans. Last 
week. ‘Bedtime Story’ (Col) and 
‘Honolulu Lu’ (Col), nice $7.000. 


‘Babes’ Leading Smash 
Seattle Hoiday Biz; 
‘Purchase, ‘Hellz’ Big 


Seattle, Jan. 4. 

All first-run houses upped admish 
for New Year’s Eve and an edict 
for folks to keep off the streets, un- 
less going some place, helped the 
theatres. 
5 to 7 p.m., and a buck thereafter 
also bolstered all grosses. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Blue Mouse (Hamrick-Evergreen) 
(850; 30-40-50) —“Two-Faced Woman’ 
(M-G) and ‘Perfect Snob’ (20th) (3d 











wk). Indicated strong b.o. Last 
week, same pair, great $4,700. 
Coliseum (H-E) (1,900: 23-40)— 


‘Birth Blues’ (Par) and ‘Unfinished 
Business’ (U) (2d run). Going over 
well. Last week. ‘Honky Tonk’ 
(M-G) and ‘Tanks Million’ (UA) (2d 
run), swell $3,600. 

Fifth Avenue (H-E) (2,349: 30-40- 
58)—‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). Get- 
ting nice newspaper play, and may 
lead all deluxers. Last week. ‘Green 
Valley’ (20th), excellent $7,700. 


Liberty (J-vH) (1.650; 30-40-58 )— 
‘Belong to Me’ (Col) and ‘Blonde 
Singapore’ (Col) (2d wk). Okay on 
holdover. Last week, same duo. 


great $10,000, including New Year’s 
Eve biz at advanced prices. 

Music Box (H-E) (850; 30-40-58 )— 
‘Green Valley’ (20th). Hot from 
Fifth Avenue and ‘Cadet Girl’ (20th). 


| hot from Paramount. Last week. ‘All 


Money Buy’ (RKO) and ‘Weekend 
Three’ (RKO). slow $3,100. 
Orpheum (H-E) (2,600: 30-40-58)— 
‘Hellzapoppin’ (UV) and ‘Sealed Lips’ 
(U). Legit here recently helping the 
film, with outstanding total likely. 
Last (2d) week. ‘Keep ‘em Flying’ 
(U) and ‘Devii Pays Off’ (Rep), five 
days, zoomed to $6,700, great. 
Palomar (Sterling) (1,350: 
50-58) — ‘Borrowed Hero’ (Mono) 
and Major Bowes’ unit. Opened 
Monday. Last week, ‘Never Give 


23-35- 


New Year’s eve shew helping to 
sreat $8,100. 
Paramount (H-E) (3.039: 30-4n- 


58)—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par). Bie 
newspaper space, and probably will 
be an outstanding coin-getter. Last 
week, ‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Cadet 
Girl’ (20th), around $6,800: good. 
Roosevelt (800: 30-40-58) — ‘Keep 
"Em Flying’ (U) (3d wk). Last week 





‘Maltese Falcon’ (WB) and ‘Target 


Admission sal 75¢ from | 
n sale of . | Baker on stage 





Philadelphia, Jan, 4 
Record-breaking New Year's Eve 
business whose momentum is carry. 
ing over the weekend is pointing to 
a heavy-grossing sesh for the start 
of 1942. 

With many of the first-run loca. 
tions spotting the opening of new 
product, simultaneously with the 
temporary jacking up of prices, 
there will be plenty of records set 
when all the returns are in. Setting 
up a mark all its own is ‘Swamp 
Water,’ which is being held over a 
fifth week at the Stanton, longest 
run at the house in the past decade 

Zstimates for Last Week ; 

Aldine (WB) (1,303; 35-46-57-68) 


—How Green Was My Valley’ 
(20th). Last week, ‘H. M. Pulham’ 
OES), okay $9,000 for holdover 
sesh, 


Arcadia (Sablosky) (600; 35-41-46. 
57)—“Two-Faced Woman’ (M-G) (24 
run). Last week, ‘Birth of Bluey’ 
(Par), elegant $3,600 for holdover of 
second run showing. 

Boyd (WB) (2,568; 35-46-57-68)— 
‘Man Came Dinner’ (WB) (2d wk), 
Initialer last week good for a hefty 
$20,000. Indications are even better 
this week. 

Earle (WB) (2,768; 35-46-57-68-75) 
—‘Steel Against Sky’ (WB) with 
Count Basie orch and Hattie Mc. 
Daniel on stage. Last week, hefty 
$30,000 for ‘Swing It Soldier’ and 
Woody Herman’s band with Lucille 
Ball and Desi Arnez at New Year’s 
Eve show at $1.71 top. 

Fox (WB) (2,425: 35-46-57-68)— 
‘Bedtime Story’ (Col). Last week, 
‘In Army Now’ (WB), fairish $13,000, 

Kariton (WB) (1,066; 35-46-57-68) 
—‘Keep ’Em Flying’ (U) (2d run), 
Last week, ‘Kathleen’ (M-G), satis- 
faciory $5,000 for initial run. z 

Keith’s (WB) (2,220; 35-46-57-68)— 
‘Remember Day’ (20th) (2d run). 
Last week’s take for second run of 
‘Appointment Love’ (U) sour $4,000. 

Stanley (WB) (2,916; 35-46-57-68) 
—‘Babes on Broadway’ (M-G). Last 
week. ‘Remember Day’ (20th), okay 
$15,000. 

Stanton (WB) (1,457; 35-46-57)— 
‘Swamp Water’ (20th) (5th wk). 
Last week Huston starrer wound up 
fourth round with socko $7,500. 


UPPED ADMISH HELPS 
NEWARK’S BIG WEEK 


Newark, Jan. 4. 

Newark’s houses are. scooping in 
terrific coin this week. New Year's 
Eve admission prices were jumped 
100%. 

‘Suspicion,’ ‘Louisiana Purchase’ 
and ‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ are 
each expected to grab the best 
grosses. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Adams (Indie) (2,000; 25-35-50-60) 
—‘Marry the Boss’ Daughter’ (20th) 
plus Orrin Tucker’s band and Bonnie 
Show which started 
scheduled to 





Wednesday evening 
reach high figure. Last week, 
‘Tuxedo Junction’ (Rep) and Dick 


Rogers band, Desi Arnaz and Lucille 
Ball topping vaude bill, fine 16,000. 

Branford (WB) (2,800; 28-38-44-55) 
—'Man Who Came to Dinner’ (WB) 
and ‘Sealed Lips’ (U). Paralleling 
other houses, Branford showed this 
dual to its New Year’s Eve audi- 
ence for solid takings. Last week, 
‘In the Army Now’ (WB) and ‘Blues 
in the Night’ (WB), walloping $17,- 
500. 


Capitol (1,200; 20-28-39-44) 


(WB) 


—Died With Boots On’ (WB) and 
‘Moonlight Hawaii’ (U). Last week, 
‘International Lady’ (UA) and 
‘Texas’ (Col), swell $3,500. 
Little (Indie) (300; 33-39-55 )—‘Sins 


| Bali’ (Indie) and ‘She-Devil Island’ 


(Indie) (7th wk). Last week, $2,000 

Paramount (Adams-Par) (2,000; 
30-35-44-55) —‘Louisiana Purchase 
(Par) and ‘District Attorney’ (Rep). 
These will probably do smash biz 
Last week, ‘Birth Blues’ (Par) and 
‘Mercy Island’ (Indie) (2nd_ wk), 


} neat $13,000. 


Preetor’s (RKO) (2,400: 28-44-55) 
—Suspicion’ (RKO) and ‘Cadet Girl 
(20th). Got highest admission prices 
in town on holiday eve. Last week, 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Rise. Shine 
(20th) (24d wk), dandy $13,500. 

, State (Loew’s) (2,600; 28-33-44-55) 
—Tarzan’s Treasure’ (M-G) and 
‘Latins Manhattan’ (Col) (8 days). 
With the kids packing the house each 
afternoon, drew capacity mats. Last 
week, ‘Kathleen’ (M-G) and ‘Down 





San Diego’ «(M-G) (6 days), good 
$14,000. 

Tonight’ (WB) (4th wk downtown), 
okay $2,300. 


Winter Garden (Sterling) (750: “ 
30)— ‘Lady Be Good’ (M-G) an 
‘Down San Diego’ (WB) (2d run). 
Last week, ‘Sun Valley’ (20th) and 
‘Kildare’s Wedding’ (M-G), (2d run’; 
nice $2,900. 
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Babes’ Trim in Chi: Ball Fire’ Hot, 


Birth Blues’ H. 0 





Chicago, Jan. 4. 
After the sensational New Year’s 
week, the present session shapes up 


rather flatly but actually things 
aren't as bad as that. Chicago 
currently is holding over ‘Thin 


’ with a new stage show, headed 
oothe Xavier Cugat orchestra but 
is considerably below the preceding 
week. Cugat orchestra failed to 
show up until late Friday night, the 
Chicago pulling in the Don Pedro 
band to sub temporarily. 

Smash of the town Is Babes on 
Broadway,’ which is plenty strong 
day-and-date at the United Artists 
and Apollo. Sell-out f:om the ‘start, 
with the New Year's prices an added 

e. a 

wAnother sockeroo is the Palace 
with ‘Bali of Fire.’ Drew great re- 
views. New Year’s Eve was worth 
$6,000 alone in this house. f 

Garrick continues with ‘Keep 'Em 
Flying,’ a riot in this small house. 
Had hardly scratcked the gross sur- 
face in its two previous weeks in the 
Palace ‘when -it was forced out due 
to prior dating of ‘Dumbo’ for 
Christmas Day. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Apollo (B&K) (1,200; 35-55-65-75) 
—‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). Day- 
dating with the United Artists and 
coming through strongly. Last 
week, ‘Honky Tonk’ (M-G), fine 
$8,600, after four weeks in the State- 

ke. 
~~ (B&K) (4,000; 35-55-65- 
75)—Thin Man’ (M-G) and _ stage 
show. Xavier Cugat — orchestra 
heading show although he missed 
first two performances opening day. 
Second week for the film, but okay. 
Last week, ‘Thin Man’ (M-G) and 
Four Ink Spots plus Erskine Haw- 
kins band on stage, aided by roaring 
New Year's eve, wham $58,600. 

Garrick (B&K) (900; 35-55-65-75) 
—'Keep "Em Flying’ (U). Second 
week here and fourth in _ loop. 
Powerful $11,500 last week, and 
holding up well currently. 

Oriental (Iroquois) (3,200; 28-44- 
55)—‘Lady Scarface’ (Rep) and 
Arthur Jarrett orchestra on stage 
plus Ethel Shutta headlining stage 
show. Doing all right. Last week, 
‘Three Girls’ (Col) and Ted Lewis 
band, hot $29,100, aided by $1.10 top 
New Year’s eve. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 33-44-66-75) 
—Ball Fire’ (RKO) and ‘Gay 
Falcon’ (RKO). Opened Dec. 31, 
and a powerhouse for its first week. 
Last week, ‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Un- 
expected Uncle’ (RKO), finished 
fortnight to good $12,700 for final 
stanza. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1.500: 35-55-65- 
75)—‘Pacific Blackout’ (Par) and 
‘Tarzan Treasure’ (M-G). First- 
named picture has plenty of head- 
line appeal. Last week, ‘Aldrich 
President’ (Par) and “Texas’ (Col), 
excellent $13,500. 

State-Lake (B&K) (2.700; 35-55- 
65-75)—‘Birth Blues’ (Par). Smash 
opening week at $33,300 will. dip 
sharply in current stanza but still 
plenty fine. 

United Artists (B&K) (1.700: 35- 
55-65-75)—‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). 
Day-dating with the Avollo. Smack- 
eroo also in this house, bigger 
capacity topnine the other theatre. 
Last week, ‘One Foot Heaven’ (WB) 
was clinped short in second session, 
oke $10,100. 





Lincoln Biz on Upbeat; 
‘Babes’ and ‘Boots’ Big 


Lincoln, Jan. 4. 

Wow start of the New Year was 
made here with three films midnight 
Showing to packed houses. The 
Stuart, deluxer of the J. H. Cooper- 
Par string, relighted after being out 
&month with remodelling. 

All major films, ‘Babes on Broad- 
way,’ ‘Boots On’ and ‘Birth of Blues,’ 
Started early in the evening (31), 
building up to the midnighter. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Colonial 
(750; 10-15-20) — ‘Double Trouble’ 
(Mono) and ‘Riders Badlands’ (Col) 
Split with ‘Pirates Horseback’ (Par) 
and ‘County Fair’ (Rep). Okay. Last 


week, ‘Down Mexico Way’ (Rep) 
and ‘Mr. Nobody’ (WB) split with 
Thieves Out’ (WB) and ‘Riding 


Wind’ (RKO), $900, good, 
Lincoln (J. H. Cooper-Par) (1,503; 
10-30-44 )—‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). 
Indication of town’s best. Last week, 
Pulham’ (M-G), not bad at $3,200. 

Nebraska (C-P) (1,236; 10-20-28 )— 

ob Town’ (U) and ‘Men Timber- 
lands’ (U), four days ended Sunday 
. Flying Cadets’ (U) in next. 
rst four days of week will get 
around $1,000, only fair. Last week, 
Last Duanes’ (20th) and ‘Great 
Guns’ (20th), n.s.g., $1,700. 

State (Noble-Federer) (986; 10-20- 
28)—‘Three Girls’ (Col) and ‘Tuxedo 
Junction’ (Rep). Good. Last week, 
International Lady’ (UA) and 
‘Tanks Million’ (UA), tepid $1,500. 
_eet (C-P) (1,884; 10-30-44)— 

itth Blues’ (Par). House opener, 
might get above average. 
ay areity (N-F) (1,100; 10-30-44)— 

led With Boots’ (WB). The week’s 
umdinger. Last week, ‘Dumbo’ 
(RKO), $3,000, okay. 


: Flying’ Also Nice 





(Moénroe-Noble-Federer ) 


PORTLAND PEPPY 


‘Valley’ and ‘Purchase’ Robust New 
Entries—‘Boots’ Rides High 








Portland, Ore., Jan. 4. 

‘They Died with Their Boots On’ 
is still wowing ’em in its second 
stanza at the Broadway, after a ter- 
rific first session. ‘Louisiana Pur- 
chase’ is proving the best opener, 
doing strong trade at the Paramount. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Broadway (Parker) (2,000; 35-40- 
50)—Died With Boots On’ (WB) (2d 
wk). Still riding high. Last (1st 
week), jammed house, terrific $11,800. 

Mayfair (Parker-Evergreen) (1,- 
500; 35-40-50)—‘Texas’ ~ (Col) and 
‘Gay Falcon’ (RKO). Good enough 
gross. Last week (40-55-75), ‘Blues 
Night’ (WB) with ‘George White’s 
Scandals’ unit, great $7,500 in four 
days. 

Orpheum (Hamrick-Evergreen) 


(1,800: 35-40-50)— ‘Green Valley’ 
(20th). Single billed and looks great 
so far. Last week, ‘Dumbo’ (RKO) 


and ‘Cadet Girl’ (20th), nice $7,500. 

Paramount (H-E) (3,000; 35-40-50) 
—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par). Opened 
satisfactorily and in line for strong 
takings. Last week, ‘Look Laughing’ 
(RKO) and ‘Skylark’ (Par) held over 
11 days, big $13,500. 

United Artiste (Parker) (1,000; 35- 
40-50) —‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). 
Great playing solo this week. Last 
week, ‘Kathleen’ (M-G) and ‘Tar- 
zan’s Treasure’ (M-G), closed second 
stanza for satisfactory $4,500. 


Babes,’ ‘Valley, 


Remember Day 
Pitt. Winners 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 4. 

Early openings all along the line 
this week, with exception of Stanley, 
s0 ace attractions could catch the 
New Year’s flush. In most cases, 
pictures got under way last Wednes- 
day (31) and ran right through a 
16-hour stretch. Only WB deluxer 
waited until Friday (2) to get new 
show started but, with only stage 
show in town New Year’s Eve, it 
grabbed more than its share, charg- 
ing $1.10 while other houses were 
getting only their regular night seale. 

Everything got off to flying start 
and should show a definite improve- 
ment over disappointing Xmas week 
if early boom even partly holds up. 
Among the straight pix, ‘Babes on 
Broadway’ at Penn and ‘How Green 
Was My Valley’ look like the big 
winners. 

Estimates for Last Week 








Fulton (Shea) (1,706; 35-50)— 
‘Green Valley’ (20th). Opened to 
capacity at reserved-seat preem 


sponsored by Welsh societies of this 
district. Has been getting steady 
newspaper build-up, too, for last 
two months from crix who were 
guests of 20th-Fox at New York 
opening. Last week, ‘Rise, Shine 
(20th) in three and a half days of 
second week, way off at $1,900. 
Penn (Loew’s-UA) (3,300; 30-40-50) 
_‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G). Where 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland 
are concerned, public doesn’t give a 
hang what the crix think. That’s 
why Penn had the biggest New 
Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day in 
history. Should be good for at least 





four weeks downtown. Last week, 
‘Pulham, Esq.’ (M-G), big disappoint- 
| ment at*$12.500, for holiday stanza 
Ritz (WB) (800; 30-40-50)—‘Pul- 
ham, Esq.’ (M-G). Moved here from 
Penn because figured to catch more | 
than available double-bill product 
would at this small-seate Last 
week, ‘Two-Faced Woman’ (WB) 
$3,400, lot 


(3d wk. downtown), neat 
of people flocking to catch the Garbo 
| film before revisions. 

Senator (Harris) (1,750; 30-40-50)— 
|‘Remember Day’ (20th). Swell re- 
iviews for this one and backed by 
' good campaign, including radio and 
|press stunts. Last week, ‘Wake Up 
| Screaming’ (20th), wound up close to 
$7,000. 

Stanley (WB) (3,800; 30-44-60-66) 
| —'Sundown’ (UA) and Harry James 
| band. First time for James on stage 
|here. Last week, ‘In Army’ (WB) 
land Ted Weems, with benefit of both 
| post-Kmas rush and New Year’s eve 
(at $1.10) and New Year's day trade, 





nice $21,000. ae 
Warner (WB) (2,000; 30-40-50)— 

‘Dr. Kildare’s Victory’ (M-G) and 

‘Tanks Million’ (UA). Practically 


last-minute booking; house didn’t 
know until 24 hours before this bill 


opened what it would have. Last 
week, ‘Target Tonight’ (WB) and 
‘Aldrich President’ (Par), weak 





$3,900. 





| opening, the loop 





‘DINNER,’ ‘VALLEY,’ 
‘TARZAN’ GREAT J. C. 


Jersey City, Jan. 4. 

All three first-run houses here are 
headed for smash grosses this week. 
Theatres began showing current pic- 
tures on Wednesday and upped ad- 
missions considerably on New Year’s 
Eve. ‘The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner,’ on at the Stanley, has been 
doing best. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Loew’s (Loew’s) (3,205; 30-35-55 )— 
‘Tarzan’s Treasure’ (M-G) and 
‘Latins Manhattan’ (Col) (8 days). 
It’s been vacation-time here for the 
school children, with many crowded 
into Loew's. Last week, ‘Kathleen’ 
(M-G) and ‘Down San Diego’ (M-G) 
(6 days), nice $14,500. 

Stanley (WB) (4,500; 30-35-55)— 
‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ (WB) 
and ‘Steel Against Sky’ (WB). Last 
week, ‘In Army Now’ (WB) and 
‘Blues in Night’ (WB), terrific $18,- 
000. 





State (Skouras) (2,200; 30-35-55)— 


‘Green Valley’ (20th) and ‘Melody 
Lane’ (U) (8 days). Last week. 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Rise, Shine’ 


(20th) (6 days), good $14,000. 


DENVER COLD, 
BIZ TORRID 


Denver, Jan. 4. 
Even with weather the coldest this 
winter and the slippery condition of 
streets slowing ‘all traffic, grosses 
over New Year’s and subsequently 


are about average in all first runs. 
Virtually all deluxe theatres sold to 
capacity for New  Year’s eve. 
‘Louisiana Purchase’ at the Denham 
and ‘Babes on Broadway’ at the 
Orpheum are getting top money and 
holding over. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 25-40)— 
‘Green Valley’ (20th), after a week 
at the Denver. Mighty nice. Last 
week, ‘Appointment Love’ (U), after 
a week at the Denver, neat $4,000. 
Broadway (Fox) (1,040; 25-35-40)— 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Weekend Three’ 
(RKO), afer 9 days at Orpheum. Last 
week, ‘Shadow Thin Man’ (M-G) and 
‘Father Takes Wife’ (RKO), after 
two weeks at Orpheum, good $3,000. 
Denham (Cockrill) (1,750; 25-35- 
40)—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par). 
Looks like biggest in some time, and 
holds. Last week, ‘Skylark’ (Par) 
did $6,000, okay for second week. 
Denver (Fox) (2,525; 25-35-40)— 
‘Maltese Falcon’ (WB) and ‘Sing for 
Supper’ (Col). Near previous 
weeks. Last week, ‘Green Valley’ 
(20th) and ‘Fiesta’ (UA), nice $10,- 


| 000. 
Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 25-35- 
40)—‘Babes Broadway’ (M-G) and 


‘Spitfire at Sea’ (RKO). 
as smash biz, and h.o. Last week 
‘Dumbo’ (RKO) and ‘Weekend 
Three’ (RKO), nice $10,600. 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200; 25-40)— 
‘Lydia’ (UA) and ‘Tuxedo Junction’ 
(Rep). Doing nicely and near last 
week’s total. Last week, ‘Blues in 
Night’ (WB) and ‘Sealed Lips’ (UV), 
good $7,000. 

Rialto (Fox) (878; 25-40)—‘Ap- 
pointment Love’ (U), after a week 
at each the Denver and Broadway, 
and ‘Burma Convoy’ (U). Shareng 
up solidly. Last week, ‘Swamp Water’ 
(20th), after a week at each the 
Denver and Aladdin, and ‘Top Sgt. 
Mulligan’ (Mono), good $2,200. 


Shapes up 





Detroit, Jan. 4 
Starting off with a holiday hypo 
ire stringing together 
numbe! for the current 
stretch Havil aved up 


{or Ne W Yea’ 


eight-day 
the frothier product 
loons for the following days. 
Started off with a $7,500 house for 
its midnight New Year’s show at 
2.20 top, the Fox will lead the town 
with ‘Rise and Shine’ and ‘Confirm 
or Deny.’ Michigan, which clicked 
through with a $1.10 midnight show 
probably will be up in the big 
brackets, too, with ‘Man Who Came 
to Dinner’ and ‘Tanks A Million.’ 
Smaller United Artists, too, is roll- 
ing up important money with its 


‘Babes on Broadway’ and ‘Night of | 


January 16’ to make it a major factor 
in the big doings. Both Adams and 


Palms-State rode into the holidays | 


with holdovers which, from present 
indications, will be plentiful next 
week. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 40-55-65) 
—‘Started With Eve’ (U) and ‘Cadet 


is blowing up bal- | 


New Year Biz Tees Off Big on Bway; 
Babes Broadway, Purchase -Krupa, 
Dinner -J. Dorsey, Day’ Top Shows 





Enjoying a big Christmas and New 
Year’s business, with grosses com- 
parable to the same holidays 12 
months ago, the downtown New 
York picture theatres started 1942 
in a highly encouraging manner. 
With the take on Friday (2) sur- 
prisingly heavy, the first week of 
the newborn year will probably ex- 
ceed that of the same stanza last 
year. 

Actually, Friday’s play brought 
many boxoffices as good a gross as 
for New Year's Day itself, which is 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
on Jan. 1 holiday prices prevailed. 
However, a deterrent on the first 
day of the New Year was an all-day 
rain, not to mention the usual hang- 
overs and late sleepers which slowed 
the morning and early afternoon 
biz. On the following day (2), long 
lines formed early at most down- 
town houses, with the attendance up 
to 12 noon unusually heavy. The 
matinee was also very good, while 
in the evening a steady stream of 
seueenags filed past the ticket win- 

ows. 


The Paramount, on its first week 
of ‘Louisiana Purchase’ and the 
Gene Krupa-Dinah Shore combina- 
tion, rolled up a sock $12,000 on Fri- 
day (2), while the Music Hall got 
$16,000 for the same day, immense, 
with ‘Babes on Broadway.’ Like- 
wise the Roxy,-in its second week 
with ‘Remember the Day,’ was very 
big on Friday (2), taking down over 
“*1 900, as good as it did New Year’s 
| Day. 

ane Strand, which grossed a heavy 
$8,890 on New Year’s Day, was 
within inches of this figure Friday 
(2). Show is ‘Man Who Came to 
Dinner’ and the Jimmy Dorsey band. 
Also on “Friday (2)° ‘Shanghai 
Gesture,’ ‘Sundown’ and ‘Smilin’ 
Through,’ latter on second-run, were 
close behind the prior day’s take, 
while ‘Hellzapoppin’ was neck-and- 
neck on the first two days of 1942. 

New Year’s Eve (31), with all 
houses grinding late and most of 
them increasing prices for the eve- 
ning, was tremendous. Favored by 
nice weather, police estimated that 
more than 1,000,000 celebrants were 
in the Times Square area, few of 
whom seemed to mind paying as 
high as $1.85 at some film emporiums. 
The ,war did ‘not seem to keep the 
out-of-towners away, transportation 
agencies estimating an increase in 
travel over last year. Of course, 
this included New Yorkers who went 
away for the year-end holidays. 

‘Louisiana’ and ~Krupa - Shore, 
opening at the Par Dec. 31, grossed 
$25,000 on the day, the highest ever 
recorded for the theatre in its 15 
years of existence. House charged 
$1.85 New Year’s Eve and ground 
until 6 o’clock the next morning, 
with seven stageshows and nine 
showings of the picture. Previous 
high for house had bgen $21,700, 
scored in 1930. In view of the smash 
teeoff, it was evident on Saturday 
(3) that a new high for the Par for 
any week under its six years of the 
pitband policy would be scored. 

Other new shows that .opened last 
Wednesday (31) were ‘Babes on 
Broadway, which hit a. mighty 
$23,000 for the Hall on the-day and 
‘Two-Faced Woman,’ a strong entry 
for the day in the Capitol at $12,000. 
‘Woman’ dropped rather’ sharply 
after that, however. 


in Army Now’ and Will Osborne on 





Large Figures For Det.; ‘Dinner’ and 
Confirm -Rise’ Keep Exhibs Happy « 


l WK Pair 

licking along Last 
week, ‘Men in Life’ ‘Go 
West’ (Col), average 

Fox (Fox-Michigan) (5,000 
65)—‘Rise, Shine’ (20th) and ‘Con- 
firm, Deny’ (20th). Started off with 
an advanced-price midnight show for 
ja sock total in view. Last week, 
| ‘Started With Eve’ (U) and ‘Cadet 
|Girl’ (20th), big $24,000. 
| Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000; 
| 40-55-65 )—‘Man to Dinner’ (WB) and 
| ‘Tanks Million’ (UA). Eight days 
}and midnight show will bring a 
strong week. Last week, ‘Playmates’ 
(RKO) and ‘International Squadron’ 
(WB), choice $22,000. 

Palms-Sate (United Detroit) (3,000: 
40-55-65)—‘Sgt. York’ (WB) (4th 
wk): Lot of vitality left and mid- 
night show helps after $11,000 last 
week. 

United Artists (United Detroit) 
| (2,000; 40-55-65)—‘Babes Broadway’ 
| (M-G) and ‘Night Jan. 16’ (Par). 
Also taking an assist from a midnight 
show this is building to a sock total. 
|Last week, ‘Kathleen’ (M-G) and 
'‘Flying Blind’ (Par), oke $10,000. 


$5.500 
40-55. 


| attention 


Strand, winding up with ‘You're | 


Wednesday (31), threw in a preview | Opened here Saturday (3). 
| ond 


moved | 


| top of $1.65. 
| stanza. 


of ‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ which 
is estimated to have cost the theatre 
a possible $4,000 or $5,000 because 
the show ran four hours, preventing 
good turnover. Result was that 
New Year’s Day at the Strand, 
where $1.85 had been charged on 
the eve, was bigger by a few hun- 
dred dollars. 

On Dec. 31 and Jan. 1 other at- 
tractions rated from fair to good. 
All theatres gave midnight shows 
Wednesday evening (31), but, ex- 
cept for the Par and Rialto, latter 
staying open until 8 a.m., all closed 
around 3 o’clock in the morning. 
Hall, which adhered to its regular 
prices as per custom, broke at the 
latter hour. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Astor (Loew’s) (1,012; 35-55-85- 
$1.10-$1.25) ‘Shanghai Gesture’ 
(UA) (2d wk). Is continuing a good 
gait after finishing the first week 
Wednesday night (31) at a strong 
$22,500, close. to capacity. 

Broadway (Disney) (1,895; 35-55- 
75)—‘Dumbo’ (RKO-Disney) (12th- 
final wk). Closed Saturday (3), fol- 
lowing an extremely profitable run, 
with ‘Fantasia’ (RKO-Disney) com- 
ing back Saturday (10) for a reiurn 
engagement prior to its general re- 
lease. Final week (12th), ‘Dumbo’ 
got $15,000, good. 

Capitol (Loew’s) (4,620; 35-55-85- 
$1.10-$1.25) — “Two-Faced Woman’ 
(M-G). Opened here Wednesday 
(31) in time to catch the New Year’s 
eve trade and started out strong, 
though just fairly good on Jan. 1-2. 
Last week, ‘Tarzan’s’ Treasure’ 
(M-G) only moderate at under $25,- 
000, considering it included Christ- 
mas. 

Criterion (Loew’s) (1,062; 35-55-85- 
$1.10) — ‘Sundown’ (UA) (2d wk). 
Started second stanza gingerly on 
Thursday (1), following first week’s 
nab of $30,000, very big for this 
house. Will continue here indefinitely. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,180; 28-35-55)— 
‘Unholy Partners’ (M-G) (2d wk). 
Reached smart $18,000 last week, 
is now doing well on its second, and 
will probably’ be held a third. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 28-35-44-55- 
65-75) —‘How Green Was My Valley?’ 
(20th) (2d run), singly. Doing good 
here on second run, following eight 
weeks at Rivoli, and will be retained 
for nine days. Over Christmas 
week, ‘Look Who’s Lau*hing’ (RKO) 
(Ist run) and ‘All, Money Buy’ 
(RKO). (2d run), $10,000, okay. 

Paramount (Par) (3,664: 35-55-85- 
99)—‘Louisiana Purchase’ (Par) and, 
on stage, Gene Krupa, Dinah Shore, 


others. Took off sensationally here 
Wednesday (31), grossing record 


day’s take of $25,000, and will end 
first week at new high for house 
under six years of present policy. 
‘Birth of Blues’ (Par), plus Orrin 
Tucker and Bonnie Baker, on the 
third week, imcluding Xmas, was 
$48,000, very good. The front for 
this week’s show is attracting much 

and is probably a _ b.o, 
asset. 


Radio City Music Hall (Rockefel- 


lers) (5,945; 44-55-85-99-$1.65 )— 
‘Babes on Broadway’ (M-G) and 
stageshow. Brought in Wednesday 


(31), a day ahead of Schedule and 
doing a smash business. The final 
six days on second week of ‘Pulham’ 
(M-G) and the Hall’s Christmas 
stageshow was a rousing $108,000. 

Rialto (Mayer) (594; 28-44-55)— 
‘Mad Doctor Market Street’ (U). 
The sece 
week of ‘Wolf Man’ (U), in- 
cluding New /Year’s, was _ $8,000, 
while the initial stanza over Xmas 
was a fine $11,500. 

Riveli (UA) (2,092: 35-55-75-85-99) 
—‘Helizapoppin’ (U) (2d wk). Hold- 
its own satisfactorily after first 
$32,000, gx Continues 
lef. House on picture 
t effective in a long 
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Roxy (20th) (5,886; 35-55-65-75-85) 
‘Remember the Day’ (20th) and 
tageshow (2d wk). Ran up a ter- 
fic $85,000 over Christma week 
nd continues at a very strong pace 
with over $21,000 grossed on New 
Year’s Eve, when house charged a 
Will stay here a third 


State (Loew’s) (3,450: 28-44-55-75- 
90-$1.10)—‘Smilin’ Through’ (M-G) 
(2d run) and, on vaude bill, Lucille 
Ball, Desi Arnaz, others. Started the 
week out strongly Thursday (1), 
while prior show of ‘Playmates’ 
(RKO) (ist run) and Ed Sullivan’s 
Dawn Patrol Revue, Benay Venuta, 
Cross and Dunn, pushed itself to a 
bangup $34,000. House jumped to 
$1.10 for New Year’s Eve. 

Strand (WB) (2,756; 35-55-75-85- 
99)—‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ 
(WB) and Jimmy Dorsey band. Was 
previewed Wednesday (31), and 
with show four hours long that day, 
gross was held down. However, 
with Dorsey opening following 
morning (1), the take jumped, all 
indications pointing to a strong first 





} round. 


‘In Army Now’ (WB) and 
| Will Osborne, here over the Yule- 
tide, near to $40,000, oke. 
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| BLESSED 
EVENT! 


i Mickey and Judy in 








— 


i “Babes on Broadway,” their 


i biggest show yet, is a 
vir howling success in 
400 New Year’s 

engagements from 
Coast-to-Coast! 

Clear the calendar 
for your hold-over! 
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MR. & MRS. LEO WILL 
KEEP ’EM ROLLING! 
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More! More! More! “The Vanishing Virginian,” the Surprise Triumph with Frank 
Morgan, Kathryn Grayson *« Ann Sothern, Red Skelton in “Panama Hattie” « Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon in “Mrs. Miniver” » Eleanor Powell, Red Skelton in “Ship 
Ahoy” « Spencer Tracy, Hedy Lamarr, John Garfield in “Tortilla Flat” + Mickey Rooney, 
Lewis Stone and all the folks in “The Courtship of Andy Hardy.” And More! More! More! 
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Man Who Came to Dinner | 








FILM REVIEWS 





Warner Bros production and release 
Stars Bette Davis, Ann Sheridan and 
Monty Woolley; features Jimmy Durante, 
Richard Travis, Billie Burke, Reginald 
Gardiner. Directed by William Keighley 
Screenplay by Julius J nd Philip G 
Epstein, from stage play by George S 
Kaufman and Moss Hart; came rony 
Gaudio: editor, Jack Killifer; mus Fred- | 
erick Hollander Reviewed at Strand, 
| Jan. 1, 1942. Kunning time: 112 
MINS 
Maggie Cutler.......cccccccscess Bette Davis 
Lorraine Sheldon.......-ee- Ann Sheridan | 
Sheridan Whiteside......-. Monty Woolley 
Bert Jefferson.......seeeee%: Richard Travis | 
Tn... danbareeake nee eas nea Jimmy Durante | 
Mrs. Ernest Stanley...... ...- Billie Burke 
Beverly Carlton.......-. Reginald Gardiner 
June Stanley hen knee Elisabeth Fraser 
Mr. Ernest Stanley...--...- Grant Mitchell 
Dr, Bradley..........e+--...George Barbier 
Migs Pree..<ccccccoseccscccsmaiy Wines 
West, GIBDSME.ccccdeseces Laura Hope Crews 
Ricnard Stanley.....ccccessees Russell Arms 
BIOST iat. .cacccestcvcccecoeseces Ruth Vivian 
pO rr ere eer cee Edwin Stanley 
BOGE. 6 0 cbOseccesvesvesteees Betty Roatdman 
POPP TTTOTTT TTT a Charles Drake 
Mr. GibDDORS...ccccccsecsccess Chester Clute 
COMSELE. . ccovcscccciortesscs Nanette Vallon 
MaGio MEBs. cccsccoscccscceces John Ridgely 

‘The Man Who Came to 


Dinner’ | 
will come to the nation’s screens as | 
one of the most welcome comedies | 
of the season. Throwing off the 
Hollywood temptation to revise the 
script of successful Broadway 
legiter, with which Warner Bros. 
was toying, ‘Dinner’ is presented 
substantially as nundreds of thou- 
sands of legit theatregoers saw it at 
the Music Box, N. Y., on tour with 
numerous companies and in straw- 
hats. With an unusually fine cast 
and excellent direction by William 
Keighley, it’s topnotch. 

Grosses should be extra strong 
wherever the film plays, although 
they probably will not be quite as 
high as the quality of the picture 
would indicate. That’s because the 
comedy gives the aura of being on 
the sophisticated side, although it 
actually is not. The humor is low- 
down and solid enough for anyone to 
get. Whether film audiences in the 
sticks are hep to who it is George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart are cari- 
caturing in their characters—which 
ives an extra fillip to those in the 
now—will really make little differ- 
ence in enjoyment derived. 


Only detracting angle in the en- 
tire film is slowness of the first 
quarter. Portion in which the char- 
acters are being built up, before the 
complications of the story actually 
begin, is overlong. Flood of funny 
gags from the acidy tongue of Sheri- 
dan Whiteside, “The Man,’ is not 
enough to keep it moving. Cutting 
of those reels to bring down the 112- 
minute running time would be judi- 
cious, 


Superb casting and nifty work by 
every member of the company rates 
plenty of breveting. Monty Woolley 
is even better than he was in the 
Broadway edition. as the bearded 
lecturer-writer-radio commentator 
(Woollcott) who is inveigled.to din- 
ner at a home in a small Ohio town 
where he happens to be. lecturing 
and slips on the front steps, injuring 
his hip. He’s confined to a wheel- 
chair there for three weeks -and, 
with his witty insults, domineering 
talk and meddling in the affairs of 
his secretary and of the unfortunate 
family with whom he is_ staying, 
brings havoe upon all. 

Bette Davis has, if anything, built 
up her star stature by accepting the 
secondary part of Woolley’s secre- 
tary. Role has been strengthened 
slightly from the legit version to 
add to the slim romance department. 
It’s to good effect. Miss Davis falls 
for a local newspaperman, Richard 
Travis. He’s something of a new- 
comer to the screen and a good bet. 

Ann Sheridan, the third starring 
name, is a pip as the beautiful and 
hammy actress menace imported by 
Woolley to snatch his secretary’s 
love interest so he won’t lose her 
services, 


Jimmy Durante’s out-of-breath, 
Tapid-fire foolishness earns laughs 
aplenty in a short session in the 
Harpo Marx role. All the stage 
business is retained, including the 
mummy case. Reginald Gardiner is 
also a giggle-grabber as another 
Woolley friend (Noel role) who 
comes a-visiting. Mary Wickes, im- 


| South Sea 


+ crust. 





SON OF FURY 


20th Century-Fox release of William 
Perlberg production. Stars Tyrone Power, 
features Gene Tierney, George Sanders, 
Frances Farmer, Roddy McDowall, John 
Carradine, Elsa Lanchester, Harry Daven- 
port, Dudley Digges. Directed by Johr 
Cromwell Based on the novel, ‘Benjamin 
Blake,’ by Edison Marshall; adaptation, 
Philip Dunne; editor, Walter Thompson; 
| photography Arthur Miller. ‘Tradeshown 
lin New York, Jan. 2, °42. Running time, 
9% MINS, 

Zenjamin Blake....~...eeee-- Tyrone Power 
See esknaeds se ceueneecess o..Gene Tierney 
Sir Arthur Blake.........-. George Sanders 
Isabel Suk as eeCscnwihéee cl teen. wae 
Benjamin (as a boy).....- Roddy McDowa!l 
Caleb Green... <iutenees John Carradine 
Bristol Isabel...... ....-Elsa Lanchester 
Amos KEidder.....sccees Harry Davenport 
SE Cc ccccbssoenseveve .....-Kay Johnson 
DEE -<- ect Gb beeedew sens ..Dudley Digges 


Produced on a lavish scale, this is 


a romantic adventure-drama of box- 
Edison } 
Blake,’ | 


office merit based on the 
Marshall novel, ‘Benjamin 
which enjoyed a good though not 
outstanding sale. Backed by a cast 
headed by Tyrone Power and Gene 
Tierney, it will do good business or 
better, in some engagements possibly 
big. 

Running time is a little long. 98 
minutes, with some sequences slow- 
ing the action down, but generally 
the story commands rapt attention 
and, on the whole, emerges as sound, 
compelling entertainment. The foot- 
age backgrounded on an obscure 
island for the purpose 
of establishing Miss Tierney as an 
important factor in the story is long 
probably .for that reason though it 
needn’t have been. 


Laid in England during the reign 
of King George III, the story is that 
of Benjamin Blake who undergoes 
great hardships and reverses in an 
attempt, ultimately successful, to 
establish the birthright that had 
been snatched from him nefariously 
by a scheming uncle of the upper 
However, on retaining title 
to the fortune that was rightfully 
his, he parcels it out to servants of 
the estate and others in order to re- 
turn to the tropic isle where he 
made himself independently rich 
from oyster pearls and, in the proc- 
ess, met Miss Tierney, exotic na- 
tive belle. The picture ends on his 
return there and by now Miss Tier- 
ney is speaking fine English. Power 
had played teacher during his sev- 
eral years on the island fishing for 
pearls and his native girl friend ap- 
parently learned awfully fast. 


Miss Tierney otherwise is a good 
fit for the role of the duskey maiden 
with those South Sea eyes and cos- 
tumes, while Power is impressive in 
every respect, including the swell 
fist fight he has with George Sand- 
ers, his cruel and scheming uncle. 
The scrap is among the best ever 
screened, 

Stress is laid on brutality in the 
manner in which Power is treated as 
a boy and as a young man to point 
up the pathetic side of his earlier 
life. Roddy McDowell plays the 
-character of Benjamin Blake as a 
boy. 

Scenes aboard a sailing ship from 
which Power and John Carradine 
escape in order to search for the 
fabled pearl beds of an island Car- 
radine had learned about, are pho- 
tographed excellently. The same 
fine grade of camera work figures 
in the tropical island sequence and 
in scenes localed in England. 

Carradine, as a lowly sailor who 
falls under the spell of the island 
he has found and chooses to remain 
there, gives his usual fine character 
portrayal and possibly it is a negligi- 
ble oversight that he’s wearing the 
same striped sweater-shirt that he 
had when he arrived there years 
before. 

There is virtually no comic relief. 
It could have been used here and 
‘there to fine advantage because of 
the general heaviness of the action. 

Playing the daughter of Sanders, 
who again turns in an excellent job, 
Frances Farmer vits her role well 
and gives it as suc\ warmth as could 
be permitted. Elsa Lanchester is 
tops in a short sequence and others 
providing good support are Harry 
Davenport and Dudley Digges. 





ported from the Broadway produc- 
tion with good reason, is Woolley’s 
nurse who, after ministering to him: 
decides to quit the profession and 
go to work in a munitions factory. 
Others who rate praise are Grant 
Mitchell and Billie Burke, in whose 
home the ‘Man’ is ensconced, and 
George Barbier, the doctor. 

Only changes that have been made 
from the legit version are to better 
make use of the wider scope of the 
screen. Even so, most of the action 
takes place in the living room the 
‘Man’ has taken over. Despite the 
lack of actual action, there’s the im- 
pression of movement most of the 
way and the directorial touches of 
Keighley, added to the load of 
humor in the original script, makes 
the ‘Man’ a welcome guest any- 
where. Herb. 


Glenn Miller, Film Star 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Glenn Miller will be given star- 
ring status in his next picture at 
20th-Fox. Studio has assigned Stan- 
ley Rauh to write an original story 
around the bandleader. 

Picture will be produced by Bryan 
Foy. 








William Perlberg has invested the 
picture with much production value 


decided asset. 


Char. 


Joe Smith, American 


Metro release of Jack Chertok produc- 
tien Stars Robert Young; features 
Marsha Hunt. Directed by Jack Chertok. 
Screenplay by Allen Rivkin based on maga- 
zine story by Paul Gallico; camera, Charles 
Lawton; editor, Elmo Veron. Tradeshown 
in New York, Jan. 2, '42. Running time: 
63 MINS. 

Oo See Saseesees Robert Young 
Mary Smith....... ecccees++s. Marsha Hunt 
Freddie Dunhill...........Harvey Stephens 
Johnny Smith..... eeeeees-Darryl Hickman 
Blake McKettrick..sccceseced Jonathan Hale 
POMEMONGR os 5 kahe codes eocceess- NOC] Madison 
i Sayre aa eeescecrees Don Costello 
COOWRE «<4 630 de0s seseeses-JOSeph Anthony 
eee Tee sesceses+» William Forrest 
Mr. Edgerton..... eccccessece Russell Hicks 
Pete can eeeaepesebeens eer ery. Mark Daniels 
| ere eer eee $6 bb8%080 William Tannen 





This is strong supporting fodder 
for duals. It’s a timely anti-sabotage 
production based on a _ skillfully 
written Paul Gallico yarn, screen 
scripted by Allen Rivkin and cley- 
erly directed by Richard Thorpe. 
Propaganda or not, it’s potent drama, 
well acted, suspenseful and moving. 

Simplicity is one of the story’s 
most telling qualitiés. It is about a 
Skilled aircraft worker who is 





selected for special work on a bomb- 
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Miniature Reviews 





‘Yan Who Came to Dinner’ 
(WB). Nifty screen version of 
the Kaufman-Hart legit success 
should do big biz everywhere. 

‘Son of Fury’ (20th). Adven- 
ture drama, with romance, that 
will be good to big at the box- 
office. 

‘Joe Smith, American’ (M-G). 
Okay supporting feature based 


on anti-sabotage motif. Nabes 
especially will like it. 
‘Joan of Paris’ (RKO). For- 





eign stars Michele Morgan and 
Paul Henried debut in this mild 
meller. 

‘A Gentleman at Heart’ (20). 
Comedy romance of fair enter- 
tainmnent value. 


‘Sing Your Worries 
(RKO). Lightweight 
with music for duals. 

‘Young America’ (20th-Fox). 
Jane Withers starrer is a good 
supporting dual, especially in 
rural areas, 

‘Mad Doctor of Market Street’ 
(U). Quickie meller for lower 
half of sidestreet bills. 


‘Mexican Spitfire at Sea’ 
(RKO). Lupe Velez and Leon 
Errol in a woefully poor slap- 
stick ‘comedy; minor support for 
dualers. 

‘Ships With Wings’ (UA-Brit- 
ish), Drama of British air and 
sea power misses the mark due 
to its over-length. 


‘Riot Squad’ (Mono). Con- 
ventional crime doctor meller 
geared for the subsequents. 


‘Billy the Kid’s Roundup’ 
(PRC). Buster Crabbe western 
of familiar pattern. 


‘Don Winslow of the Navy’ 
(U). Timely serial, with Don 
Terry, which lends itself to ex- 
tra kid biz. Worth featuring. 

‘Lone Star Law Men’ (Mono). 
Tom Keene, with an extremely 
light infield, has no chance in a 
very ordinary western. 

‘La Mujer Y La Selva’ (Argen- 
tine). Mediocre indie for native 
duals. 


Away’ 
comedy 








sight after being carefully ques- 
tioned by Government men. 
After his first day’s work, the 
mechanic (Robert Young). is kid- 
naped by four mobsters and beaten 
for hours in. an effort to force him 
to disclose .information ‘about the 
bombsight. In order-.to- withstand 
the pounding Young loses. himself in 
memories of past good- experiences. 
Story of courtship, martfiage, birth 
of his son, is told via flashbacks. 
While being tortured he recalls the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, and 
the story of the great American who 
said he was sorry he had but one 
life to give for his country. 
Ingenious, also, is the method by 
which Young is able to retrace the 
road to the house in which he was 





and John Cromwell’s direction is a| 


held captive and aid Government 
| agents in bringing about the capture 
|of his country’s enemies. 

Cast in support is uniformly good. 
| Marsha Hunt photographs well, and 
| Darryl Hickman, the juve who plays 
Young’s son and points up the lesson 
| that a secret must be kept regard- 
|less of the cost, is topnotch. Only 
fault, perhaps, is that the torture 
sequence becomes a little too grue- 
some. Mori. 


JOAN OF PARIS . 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

RKO release of David Hempstead pro- 
duction. Features Michele Morgan, Paul 
Henried, Thomas Mitchell. Directed by 
Robert Stevenson. Screenplay by Charles 
Bennett and Ellis St. Joseph. from an 
original by Jacques Thiery and Georges 
es camera, Russell Matty. Trade- 
|} Shown in Hollywood. Runni e 5 
Sanwa ng time, 93 
} Cast: Michele 
Thomas Mitchell, 
son, Alex Granach Alan Ladd, Jack 
Briggs, James Monks, Richard Fraser, 
George Cleveland, John Abbott. 


Morgan, Paul 


Henried, 
Laird Cregar, 


May Bob- 





Most important factors of ‘Joan of 
Paris’ are the American screen 
debuts of Michele Morgan and Paul 
Henreid, two RKO foreign impor- 
tations, with each of the pair get- 
ting away to fine start. Story is one 
of those counter-espionage tales of 
escaping British flyers, Gestapo 
shadowing, and French underground. 
Although intriguing in first half it 
gets repetitious in second section to 
taper off with too mild a climax 
without the generation of tragic note 
intended. Picture needs plenty of 
push to get through keys as top at- 
traction although the public’s present 
war reaction might accelerate be- 
yond moderate grosses. 

Miss Morgan and Henreid are 
definite assets to Hollywood feature 
player group, °»d both provide 
sincere and scr ve performances 
that will catch ention from pay- 
ing customers and assist in buildups. 

Director Robert Stevenson does 
well to maintain suspense in the 
first part. but cannot hold up the 
script deficiencies later. ‘Joan of 








details adventures of five 
fiyers in British bombing forces 
parachuted in France. Headed by 
Free French adherent, Henreid, the 
gang scatter and rejoin in a Paris 
church. Henreid enlists the aid of 
a priest (Thomas Mitchell), falls in 
love with the barmaid (Miss Mor- 
gan), is tailed by Gestapo, and finally 
makes contact with British Intelli- 
gence to get flyers out of country 
and back to England. Miss Mor- 
gan assists without knowledge of 
identity at start, and then patrioti- 
cally steers Gestapo chief on de- 
tour to allow flyers’ escape; but pays 
the firing squad penalty. : 

New cinematic romantic team is 
introduced here, and both Miss Mor- 
gan and Henreid demonstrate respec- 
tive abilities to hold up future as- 
signments to~- maximum of story 
capabilities. Support is particularly 
strong,, with Thomas Mitchell as the 
priest; Laird Cregar as Gestapo 
chief: May Robson as underground 
director; and Alan Ladd as a young 
flyer. Alexander Granach scores 
effectively as a shadowing Gestapo 
agent assigned to handle Henreid 


Paris’ 


during his meanderings around 
Paris. Picture is well mounted in 
all technical departments. Walt. 





A Gentleman At Heart 


release of Walter 
Features Cesar Ro- 
Milton Berle, J. 


20th Century-Fox 

Morosco production, 

meo, Carole Landis, 
Carrol Naish, Richard Derr, Rose Hobart. 
Directed by Ray McCarey, Story, Paul 
Hervey Fox; adaptation, Lee Loeb and 
Harold Buchman; editor, J. Watson Webb; 


photography, Charles Clarke, Tradeshown 
in New York, Jan. 2, '42. Running time, 
67 MINS. 

Tony Miller....cscccess eeee--Cesar Romero 
Helen Mason...... osscdseccss Cures Landtis 
Lucky Cullen.....+csceeeee-+-Milton Berle 
Pi aciieerenteseeuees ecccecde Carrol Naish 
Stewart Haines.........++....-Richard Derr 
Claire Barrington. .cccccccesese Rose Hobart 
PIMGRIGY occcccsee eoscecs-.-Jerome Cowan 
Genius. .crecescecs eocceeee Klisha Cook, Jr. 


.-Francis Pierlot 
.-Chick Chandler 


Appleby... .cccccccsccccees 
Loule ..cccccses 





A light comedy with romantic 


rbacking that will please moderately 


and probably -prove likewise at the 
boxoffice. Should serve satisfactorily 
as support on double bills or on 
lesser runs singly where playing ’em 
alone is the policy. 

Cesar Romero and Carole Landis 
are paired for love interest, while for 
laugh chores the, cast depends 
largely on Milton Berle and J. Car- 
roll Naish, both of whom do the 
utmost with the material given them. 
Also they perform their comedy 
roles for the greatest possible re- 
sults. Naish is particularly funny as 
the painter of phony pictures who’s 
extremely proud of his work, actually 
thinking himself better than the 
masters he copies. Elisha Cook, Jr., 
also gets some laughs as a starving, 
wacky artist. 

The story, adapted to the screen 
by Lee Loeb and Harold Buchman, 
has some originality but at times 
falters. It is generally slow ro- 
mantically and sometimes also lags 
on comedy sequences. 

Romero owns a horse room and 
Berle, working there, has gone into 
the hole by playing the nags on the 
side. He inheyits an art gallery of 
questionable value but, being in a 
spot, turns it over to Romero in 
order to get out of debt on the 
races, Romero meanwhile taking an 
interest in painting in order to be 
around Carole Landis. With busi- 
ness bad, Romero and Berle hook up 
with a clever copyist who nearly 
had put one over on them and then 
they nearly get in trouble over an 
auction of a phony masterpiece. 
There are some novel twists for the 
finish even if the last reel or so con- 
tains some implausible situations 
and a few corny wisecracks. 

Walter Morosco has given the 
story modest production and the di- 
rection by Ray McCarey is com- 
mensurate with the value of the ma- 
terial he had to labor with. 

In addition to Romero, Berle, 
Naish and Miss Landis, the cast in- 
cludes Richard Derr, who ultimately 
gets the girl, and Rose Hobart, play- 
ing a swindler who palms off bogus 
paintings. Both are suitable for 
their comparatively unimportant as- 
signments. Char. 


Sing Your Worries Away 


(MUSICAL) 

RKO release of Cliff Rvid production 
Features Bert Lahr, June Havoc, Buddy 
Ebsen, Patsy Kelly, Dorothy Lovett, Sam 
Levene, Margaret Dumont, Alvino Rey 
Orch, King Sisters. Directed by Edward 
Sutherland. Screenplay by Monte Brice; 
story, Edwin Gelsey, Charles E. Roberts 


based on idea by Charles S, Belden; music 
director, C. Bakaleinikoff; camera, Frank 
Redman; editor, Henry Berman: dance di- 











rector, Val Raset; songs, Mort jreene, 
Harry Revel. Tradeshown in New York, 
Jan. 6, '41. Running time: 71 MINS. 

ee. EOWOUNE. sve0csvedenesnseas Bert Lahr 
Rocksey Rochelle.... --June Havoc 
Tommy Jones....... «.-Buddy Ebson 
ROU, 45 6000068 0008 eccccccccces-Fatsy Kelly 
error ° eeeeeesDorothy Lovett 
Smiley Clark..... Setecscnces Sam Levene 
Flo Faulkner...,. -.-Margaret Dumont 
Chesty Martin... .-..Morgan Conway 
a ..Fortunio Bonanova 
ee ANWR. 6 4660068600050 008 Don Barclay 
First Henchman.... ++eeees-Russ Clark 
Second Henchman...........- Sammy Stein 


and 
Alvino Rey Orchestra with King Sisters 

_This rather mild musical is des- 
tined for the duals, with spotty busi- 
ness indicated. It’s a screwball yarn, 
not overly eventful, with much of 
the gagging familiar. It’s a particu- 
larly tough assignment for Bert 
Lahr. 

Harry Revel-Mort Greene songs 
such as ‘Sing Your Worries Away,’ 
‘Cindy Lou McWilliams’ and ‘How 
Do You Fall in Love?’ sound fairly 





wie 
good, though none is of click poten. 
tialities. King Sisters, spright) 
vocal quartet, are okav on appear 
ance, with their warbling moderate. 
ly effective. Smallest of the girls 
also dances, partnering once with 
Buddy Ebsen, and photographs well, 

With am abundance of comedy taj. 
ent, including Lahr, Patsy Keily 
Ebsen and Sam Levene, script hag 
provided jittle effective comedy ma. 
terial. Ebsen, who has but one hoof. 
ing number, was ostensibly intended 
to be the romantic lead. Lahr also 
has been given little opportunity 
though he occasionally manages tg 
break through for laughs. One of 
his outstanding bits is where he 
stops to play a slot machine while 
being chased by a couple of heavies, 

June Havoc, as the stripper, has 
been given unflattering camera 
treaiment, while Levene is miscast 
as the top mobster. Dorothy Lovett, 


femme lead, looks like a_ strong 
future possibility. 
Alvino Rey orchestra provides 


consistently good background music, 
with one jam session where the skin 
beater goes berserk as a standout. 
Story has Lahr as a corny song- 
writer and Miss Lovett as his cousin, 
a nitery cigaret girl unaware of a 
$3,000,000 inheritance. Levene plans 
to worry Lahr into suicide, then in. 
tends to marry the girl. Mori, 


YOUNG AMERICA 


Holl:wood, Jan. 4, 
Twentieth Century-Fox release of Sol M, 
Wurtzel production Directed by Louis 
King. Screenplay by Samuel G. Engel; 


camera, Lucien Androit. Running Time, 
72 MINS. 
Cast: Jane Withers, Jane Darwell, Wil- 


liam Tracy, 
Irving Bacon. 


Glen Roberts, Ben Carter, 
Tradeshown | in Hollywood, 





The 4-H Clubs’ rural activities as 
basic premise, ‘Young America’ pro- 
ceeds to dovetail an above-average 
tale around the ambitious youthful 
farmers of this country. 

Jane Withers is the motivating 
factor. It’s good Withers entertain- 
ment, and due for plenty of atten- 
tion in rural sections where 4-H 
groups are better known than in 
metropolitan centers. Will groove 
for usual Withers’ support in the 
keys, with strongest play in hinter- 
land. 

Samuel Engel lined up a satisfac- 
tory original script to display the 
aims and purposes of the 4-H even 
though he brings in several bromidic 
situations along the line. Miss 
Withers is daughter of a New York 
stock market operator, who returns 
to family homestead in midwest as 


spoiled adolescent, and _ through 
puppy love romance, becomes in- 
terested in 4-H activities, digging 


in long enough to grab a prize for 
raising Hereford bull. Unusual dra- 
matics are interwoven including das- 
tardly deeds of young draft evader, 
William Tracy, and romantic con- 
flict with Lynne Roberts over affec- 
tions -of Robert Cornell. But at 
fiflish,.city gal decides to remain on 
the farm. 

Withers is same efficient and per- 
sonable youngster in the lead, ably 
assisted. Ben Carter and Louise 
Beavers provide basic comedy with 
bickerings, and supporting cast is 
well set up. Direction by Louis King 
generates movement despite inclu- 
sion of several episodes devoted to 
4-H meetings and rallies. Walt. 


Mad Doctor of Market St. 


Universal release of Paul Malvern pro- 
| duction Features Una Merkel, Lionel At- 
will, Nat Pendleton, Claire Dodd Hardy 
Albright and Anne Nagel Directed by 
Joseph Lewis Original creenplay, Al 
Martin; camera, Jerry Ash; editor, Ralph 
Dixon. Previewed in Projection Room, 
/ ty oon &. 3 Running time: 60 
MINS. 
ee | Una Merkel 
PONE.» vod 2bbUubewssces ene. Lionel Atwill 
Hogan. .ccccece Sdbeeccccscces Nat Pendleton 
PRLTICIO. 00060 a eee ...Chaire Dodd 
Sesion dsecscsoededs eocceces Richard Davies 
Pi c.civekdedidekdoueees John Eldredge 
Bers ~ NOPR <i 6 ic cincdcess Anne Nagel 
William Saunders.....-.... Hardy Albright 
DPE sitotaasaae a Sees Fs 
Pd insiGidekae tkéecmes-o >< Noble Johnson 
BRR: a re Rosina Galli 


| to life again. 








This is an obvious job of padding 
to 60 minutes. Swell library ship- 
board footage only serves to make 
the plot so much more pallid by 
contrast. Pic is strictly a tail-ender. 

It’s a familiar melodramatic yarn. 
Quack doctor practices suspending 
animation and then bringing people 
He kills a man in the 
process and escapes on a ship. The 
ship is sunk, survivors land on a 
tropical island, the phoney doctor 
impresses the natives with his 
prowess and becomes a kind of king. 
He makes one of the white gals 
marry him and continues until he 1s 
shown up, at which point a plane 
appears and rescues everybody but 
him. 

Number of players are very 
capable, but handicapped by poor 
material. Una Merkel plays a Dumb 
Dora as one of the passengers, Lionel 
Atwill is the villain, and Nat Pen- 
dleton is another of the passengers. 
Claire Dodd, as one of the voyagers, 
and Richard Davies, as steward, pro- 
vide romantic interest 

Lines and situations are often 
ludicrous. Add such stuff as a tribe 
of South Sea Island natives who at 
one moment can’t talk English at 
all and a second later let out with 
a schoolboy’s idea of how an Indian 
might talk. 

Director Joseph Lewis does a lot 
of slick piloting. His principal 
worry seems to have been how to 
make the film run 60 minutes, but 
actually film runs pretty fast con- 
sidering plot. Herb. 
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Mexican Spitfire At Sea 


release of Cliff Reid production. 


| brings the battle to a successful close couple of lookers, and vets of this | 
| for the British. 


| 


| thrills, 


REO upe Belez, Leon Errol; features 
tes ‘Buddy’ Rogers, Zasu Pitts. 
cease i by Leslie Goodwins Original 
mo re av by Jerry Cady, Charles Roberts; 
— “lack Mackenzie; editor, Theron 
ey "previewed in Projection Room, 
bo art. in. 2, ‘42. Running time, 76 
NX. ms ee | 
MINS. CM. cccccceereoereseerrr? Lupe Velez 
> yell coceeeeeeee ' 
Uncle Matt 0 ,..ccccenrceccees Leon Errol 

‘pping 5 
a"... scankesiadats ‘Buddy’ Regers | 
mma in ZaSu Pitts 


Miss Pepper : Elisabe th Risdon 


nay — steenes Florence Bates | 
— Semmyeappubbcedseds se Marion Martin 
Sp ie weeeenes* Lydia Bilbroo’: 
_ A ape ' es 6oodedtauerenn ay 3 | not 
. Ra lds olman 
a ete DEL Ee. aumen Lamont 
sures a 

This latest Lupe Velez starrer 1s 
a two-reeler padded out to 76 
minutes. Production is chockful 
of stock two-reel comedy gags, all 
easily recognizable. Mighty thin 
fare even on a secondary dual setup. 

Out of the welter of overacting 
and stuffy portrayals, main theme 
of an ad salesman trying to land 


contract aboard a ship bord 
ee awall finally emerges. How- 
ever, the efforts of Leon Errol to 
help his nenhew by impersonating 
Lord Evping, who in some mysteri- 
ous way is influential with the pros- 
pective advertiser, furnish the only 
half-way amusing moments. 

This basic idea is cluttered up 
with a small-town femme thesvian 
trying to sell her play; most of the 
cast making faces at her and shout- 
ing because told she is deaf: and 
the usual bombastic comedy by Lune 
Velez and Errol. To bring the story 
to a staggering conclusion, there is 
that old gag of a phoney alarm on 
the boat’s sinking. 

Miss Velez again is the Me~ican 
Spitfire but given little to do. She is 
never well photographed. Errol 
comes close to stealing what laurels 
there are by doubling as the real 
Lord Epping and also imversonatin¢ 
him as a gag to help the Snitfire out 
out of her’ marital difficulties. 
Charles (‘Buddy’) Rogers is_ the 
Spitfire’s nephew, wed to the Snit- 
fire. It’s possibly his most dismal 
performance in __ pictures. ZS 
so offkey in this production she's 
hardly recognizable. 
eaually dull. Single exception is 
Marion Martin. miscast in a minor 
Her blonde beauty and charm 





Support is | 


surmount even the blah carrvines-on. | 


Wear. 


SHIPS WITH WINGS 


(BRITISH-MADE) 
London, Dec. 1. 


Ealing Studios 
Stars Leslie 


United Artists’ release of 
Michael Baleon Production. 
Banks, John Clements, Jane Baxter. Di 
rected by Sergei Nolbandovy Screener!) 
Patrick Kirwan Austin Melford, Dian 
Morgan, Sergei Nolbandov; music, Gooffre 
Wright; lyr . Diana Morrean; camer 
Mutz Greenbaum, Wilkie Cooper, Roy Ke! 
lino, Eric Cro Naval Adviser, Lt. Com 
mander J. Reid, R.N At Gaumont trea 
tre, London Running time, 140 MIENS. 
Lieutenant Stacey John f 
Vice-Admiral Weatherby Leslie Banks 
Celia Weatherby Jane B te 

Kay Gordon Ann Todd 
Captain Fairfax........ Basil Sydne 

rs eh cane Edward | 
Wagener 
Fields..... 
Sn SSPORE,. occ wccedes Mic 
Lieut. Maxwell ; 
German Air Marshall..........Ceecll Park 
Commander H ! 
Genera rar 


William 
Pettineell 
Wildin- 


This attempt to glorify the 
Air Arm of the Royal Navy should 
have an initial appeal. Unhaonvils 
only about two-thirds of the film’s 
140 minutes are devoted to aerial and 
naval sequences, the dearth the more 
regrettable because in these all too 
short shots the action rises to great 
hei¢hts, 

There’s 


Fleet 
ld 


considerable suspense in 


. -* | comer, 
. Pitts, as the smalltown thespian. }s | 


Together with the setiinainastes' 
and the cooperation of the Admiralty, | 
this film took nearly 18 months to | 
make at a cost of something like | 
$600,000, and has a cast of exception- | 
ally competent players, all of them | 
creating most convincing types. But | 
it isn’t the acting, but the aerial bat- | 
tle scenes that give one the requisite 
These scenes, models and 
otherwise, are terrifically realistic. | 

In the hands of a ruthless cutter, | 


this one might easily be reedited into 
a fast-moving thriller that would 
measure up we!l with anything of 


the same sort so far turned out by 





Holly wood. Jolc. 
(ONE SONG) 

Monogram release of Edward Finney 
production. Stars Richard Cromwell; fea- 
tures Rita Quigley, John Miljan, Mary 
Ruth, Hubert Rawlinson. Directed by Ed- 
ward Finney. Screenplay, C. C. Coons; | 
camera, Marcel Le Picard; editor, Fred | 
Bain. Reviewed at the New York, N. Y. 
Des. 31, "41. Running time: 55 MENS, | 
Se, BOMB. 06 bas cee caveeed Richard Cromwell | 
MOTT 0 cc ccccccecccecoseesocecss Rita Quigley | 
CEPROER . «6.06 06.66556466600 000069 26n8 John Miljan | 
errs Sse re ye eee, eee Mary kuth } 
Police Chief. .....cccsees Herbert Rawlinson 
Mrs. McGonigle...............-Mary Gordon 
BerRert acs cc cceccscesseveecess Donald Kerr 
ean O'COMMOT..... ccc eee eeeeeees Jack Smith 
LOREY sc ccccccsovescsececsees Richard Clarke 
PYAMRIG. ccccccescercecsenceves Noel Cravat 
BBUteh. . ccccccccesscsscescceced Arthur Space 
BPOTEY . ccccccccccsiscccesssvece By Himself 


Minor league crime meller limited 
to subsequent-runs. It’s a famiiiar 
yarn revolving about an interne who 
becomes medico to racketeers in 
order to avenge the mob’s slaying 
of a friendly police captain. 

Richard Cromwell turns in a 
standard performance as the M.D. 
who works as police undercover 
man. 

Able support is provided by Her- 
bert Rawlinson, John Miljan, Mary 
Gordon, Jack C. Smith and Rita 
Quigley. Title is okay as a marquee 
comeon, but only one final scene, 
where riot squad is called out for 
the chase, justifies the tag. 

Mary Ruth, eight-year-old new- 
does not impress with in- 
different material. She sings one 
number, ‘Endearing Young Charms,’ 
acceptably, self-accompanied on the 
piano. Mori. | 





Billy the Kid’s Roundup 


ise of Sigmund Neufeld produc- 


PRE 





tion Stars Buster Crabbe; features Al 
St John Directed by Sherman Scott. 
Screenplay Fred Myton; camera, Jack | 
Greenhalgt At New York, N x... aac. I 
24 41 Running time: 55 MINS. | 
eee cree ee eT Buster Crabbe 
PU ccgnccoccencseeesnssocescesed Al St. John 
PE sos a 66606 60 ene 6s vedene ses Carleton Young 
PORTE . penser cesansegcaneevces Joan Barclay 
Wit cvteves eee éenagnbescene Glenn Strange | 
Ds so aenahenseusseskeceeeee Charles King 
Sh ivewctectsesvedeehers s Slim Whitaker 
Dar ee es ay John Webster 


wes‘ern geared for 
in situations using 
this type of product. This is the | 
tory of the honest sheriff who’s 
rubbed out, the crooked deputy who 


Conventional 
ncminal returns 


| takes his place, and the three pals 
who avenge their friend and do} 
right by the community in dispos- 


Rennie | 


is 


i : . 'are only mild. 
seeing the great aircraft carrier Ark ’ 


Royal (so oft sunk by the Germans!) 


bombed fore and aft, the resultant 
WO Jagged holes in her landing deck 
spouting smoke and flames. 


seem- | 


. Ngly death traps for any plane at- | 


tempting a landing. But to 
home the attack the planes must 
come down to refuel and reload with 
bombs, and down they come, one 
after another crashing into the bl2z 
ve pits. Enough of them succeed in 
hedge-hopping the flaming gaps, 
however, to take off again and con- 
‘nue the attack to a victorious con- 
clusion. 


Apart from this, the picture is top- 


heavy with a commonplace romance 
Dismissing the love story as of no 
“onsequence. there’s Tyneside before 
ae war, where H.M.S. Invincible 
oie first specially-designed aircraft 
farrier, is being launched, This is 
cies Hero is Lieut. Stacey (John 
ements), a dashing pilot who takes 
uP a plane without permission. re- 
sulting 
and ansenger. He is courtmartialed 
dismissed from the service. He 
wen Duots a one-plane air line from 
; e island of Palmos in the eastern 
arena nea” The Germans have 
tourier infested the place with their 
ing q Parties,” who start mine-lay- 
Revel owened to trap H.M.S. Ark 
pilot ; and her planes. The dismissed 
a through a series of adven- 
the fone finally manages to _warr 
hee eender of the trap laid for 
nating hy. battles ensue. culmi- 
and with h the hero fatally wounded 
the wit his last volley 
undater sot a huge dam, which in- 
= me entire German outfit and 





in ‘ras ¢ | . t. 8 TS on os , 
a crash and the death of | country over with his ‘Don Winslow 


smashine | 


drive | 


| 
' 
ing of the villains. 

Crabbe photographs well and gives | 
a good account of himself in the 
top assignment as a quick-shooting, 
hard-riding sagebrush stalwart. | 

With it all is wrapped up a sub- | 
ordinate plot involving the freedom 
of the press. Heavies try to put a 
irl and an old man out of business by 
wrecking the print shop, when the 
publisher tries to oppose election of 
sheriff. 

There’s a bit of kidnaping, plenty 
of brawling and enough of a story 
to satisfy. Al St. John’s comic antics 
Mori. | 


crooked 


Winslow of the Navy 
(SERIAL) 


| won't 


Universal release of Henry MacRae pro 
duction Stars Don Terry; features John 
I Claire Dodd Anne Nagel Walt 
> irect Ra Tay and F 
I S I 1 I 
i ( ffir sugeg _ the r 
i M . 

R 1 he é Lin ! 
N D 20, "41. Running I 19 MINS. 
per 12 
W I Ter 
Pent RD: eo tave Keewen bee Sa 
Merlin ....ccccseccesccces John I! 
OPlONGOL «secccstoeseces Wade Bote 
CINCUS...-ccccccveccseces é S Hir 
Me I Clai Dod 
Misty ....ccccsccccccccees Anne Nagel 
Blake ..cccccceseece Terr TTT .-Ben Taggart 
Sco MM cccedsecesecses ... Kurt Hatch 
Admiral ..ccccsccceess.- Herbert Rawlinson 
GIRAY cccccccecveséveceses ... Dirk Thane 


Striking a timely b.o. blow in the 
serial field, Henry MacRae has pro- 
duced a good bet for kid biz the 


| 
| 


of the Navy’ under’ Universal 
banner. It’s drawn from the news- 
paper adventure strip, lending many 
tieup chances. 

MacRae didn’t spare the casting 
calls either, and for one of the few 
times in the history of serialization, 
he has screen-proven players in 
nearly every slot. His lead is Don 
Terry, who had a previous adventure 
go at Columbia, but didn’t stay. He's 
an aggressive, big guy and probably 
fits the average juve’s idea of Wins- | 
low to a split-hair. 

t’s in other 
cast is made toc 


are Cl ire Dodd and 


places that the 
sunt. Two femmes 
Anne Nagel, a} 


the 


| musical 


| Haysian 


leading lady-ingenue business from 
way back. John Litel, aide to the 
spy ring chief; Wade Boteler, intel- 
ligence specialist, and Samuel S. 
Hinds, the main man of the fleet, are 
al] top-bracket character people. 

If the story gets a little too much 
for an adult to take at times, it’s to 
the discredit of the writing depart- 
ment, not the players. Narration, 
taken through 11 interruptions of a 
ween @ceh, 04 sor eee S'~ o--, 
ning mate, Walter Sance, chasing an 
enemy spy ring wi. ac. oO3 
the Pacific island of Tangita, and is 
led by Kurt Hatch, who is made up 


to look enough like a Jap to fit the | g’am and thereby obtain maximum turnover. 


present international situation. 

Ford Beebe and Ray Taylor keep 
the players busy all the time and 
the pot boils in every chapter. 
They’ve been directing these action 
pieces so long they can tell to the 
second when a cut, or change of 
pace is necessary to keep the kids 
from moving back off the edge of 
their seats. 

Worth playing up for additional 
biz in any situation trafficking in 
kids. Art. 


LONE STAR LAW MEN 


(WITH SONGS) 


Monogram release of Robert Tansey pro- 
duction Stars Tom Keene. features Sugar 
Dawn, Betty Miles, and Frank Yaconelli 
Directed by Robert Tansey. Screenplay, 
Robert Emmett. Frances Kavanaugh; 
camera, Robert Cline; editor, Fred Bain. 
Reviewed at Colonial, Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 
23, ‘41. Running time, 58 MINS. 

Os is ededeunueteessaniek bees Tom Keene 
SMDOE bc cccacdevaccaseshews Frank Yaconelli 
DUNE Bbdacecenccessatareresas Sugar Dawn 
i ccgnias as bd bev eheeehs haan Betty Miles 
DY 66635 6800s 0bbRebReeCueR Gene Alsace 
OGRE  secntsctenesecdooeveces Glenn Strange 
NPT Tee ee eee gewss te Charles Kine 
POMS Loc cecwcescsenceceeeesess Fred Moose 
BERGE kos 060d 0805 005000000 Stanlev Price 
DE cach enedeeee cepeense ae James Sheridan 
MOTT UEC CO ELT et eT Reed Howes 


Loose actioner is this Tom Keene 
western, glaring cast weaknesses 
holding it back, and one-take direc- 
tion accenting the deficiencies all 
around. Keene could be a consid- 


|erable b.o. factor if handled prop- 


erly, given better writing and better 
company, because the youngsters 
are evidently with him but can’t 


| take the material. 


He gets two assists only in this 
hour of horse locomotion. One is 
Frank Yaconelli, his range com- 


| panion, and Charles King, an estab- 


lished heavy in this field. Yaconelli, 
in fact, has one pretty good bit of 
biz, and he is the peg on 
which all the singing is hung. 

Story is of an outlaw-ridden bor- 
der town. King’s henchmen stop a 
U. S. marshal, but Keene comes on 
as his deputy and does the job. Uses 
the time-worn ruse of joining the 


|mob to learn its secrets, but the boys 


evidently haven’t 
with action 


been keeping up 
scripters, because it 


| works again. 


High in the billing are two wom- 
en—Betty Miles, the lead, and Sugar 
Dawn, a juve. Neither adds a thing. 
The youngster is a stick in front of 
the camera, comes up late on cue 
and forgot lines. Art. 


LOVE WANGA 


Hoffberg release of independent produc- 
tio: At Cent lL wN Zee en 1-2 42 
Runr ne, 61 MINS. 


This quickie meller about black 


magic, zombies and a Love Wanga 
charm is amateurish in many re- 
spects. Theme, that of a light- 
complexioned colored West Indian 


girl’s desperate love for a white man, 
might have been made into some- 


| thing, though doubtful it would have 


received the Hays office seal, which 
this holds 

Production is badly lighted, photo- 
graphed, acted and directed. Sound 
is so blurred many lines are barely 
audible. Heroine, the West Indian 
femme, executes a cooch (which the 
censors have reduced to 
jittle more than a distant flash) dur- 


ing one of the voodoo rituals early | 


in the film. After that she dresses 
up and tries to be a lady, with luke- 


\ » resiit 
warm results 


Colored players are not too bad 
but woefully lacking in need of di- 
rection. This may help an indie in 


building a double bill but his patrons 
thank him. The sex bally is 
submerged to the vanishing point on 
the screen Wear 


La Mujer Y La Selva 


(‘The Woman and the Jungle’) 


(ARGENTINE-MADE) 
(WITH SONGS) 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 15. 

Sur Film production and release. Features 
Fanny Loy, Carlos Perelli, Nestor Deval, | 
Cora Fa Hilde Lamar, Jose Puricelli, | 
Tomas Cabral, Roberto Marin. Story, Lola | 
Pita Martinez Directed by Jose A. Fer- 
reyra Reviewed at Monumental, Buenos 
Aires. Running time, 58 MINS, 

First production by new studio, | 
‘La Mujer y la Selva’ (‘The Woman 


and the Jungle’) is an unpretentious 
effort that will have certain value as 


| a complementary or dual for Argen- 
tine audiences but is unlikely to at- | 
tract any great attention elsewhere. | 


Film, directed by the veteran Jose 
A. Ferreyra, was made with little 


cash and inadequate technical re- 
sources, and shows it. 
Story tells of the owner of a small 
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Longer Features a Break for Shorts; 
Dec. Briefies Perk in Quality 


By MIKE WEAR 
Quality of short features perked notably during December, and one and 


two-reel product continued receiving a better break at the hands of numer- 


| ous exhibitors. 


Reason for additional usage was the obvious desire of 


| theatres only to add enough screen time to make up a normally long pro- 


METRO 


This was particularly true 


| of longer features, of which there were several on release, because exhibs 

figured—rightly—that a second feature would so lengthen their show 

hundreds of patrons would be lost because of delay in emptying the theatre. 
With the U. S. entrance into World War II, there were additional patriotic 

shorts with indications of many more to come in the next two months. 
The outstanding ‘extra attractions’ during the month. 


+ 





‘Strange Testament’ (John Nesbitt 
Passing Parade series; 10 mins.).— 
Treating some of world’s strangest 
wills and possibly the oddest of all— 
that of the final testament of Charles 
Lounsbury. Usual deft editing and 
Nesbitt’s flair for different treatment 
as well as his brisk narrating make 
it worth while. 

‘How to Hold Your Husband— 
Back’ (Pete Smith Specialty; 10 
mins.).—Smith becomes an authority 


on how to harm your husband in his 
efforts to get ahead, citing three 
outstanding examples. Done in typi- 
cal, crisp style from a better script 
by E. M. Adler. 

‘War Clouds in Pacific’ (Documen- 
tary summation of Far East situa- 
'tion by National Film Board of Can- 
jada; 21 mins.).—Reviewed in ‘Varie- 
ty’ Dec. 24, ’41. Vivid closeup of the 
problem confronting the Allies in the 
Pacific. As timely as today’s news- 
paper headlines and a strong addi- 
tion to any program. 


PARAMOUNT 


‘Rhythm in the Ranks’ (Madcap 
Models Puppetoon; 10 mins.)-— 
George Pal’s remarkable puppetoon 
characters depict a wooden soldier 
army successfully fighting the 
‘screwball army.’ Differs from usual 
cartoons because Pal’s creations are 
animated toys or dolls that come to 
life. Packed with originality, clever 
twists and a moving plot, here is a 
subject that will appease the exhib 
looking for something different. 
Stunt where Sleepy Jan is punished 
by having to work with invisible 
camouflage paint hits a peak when 
he employs the pigment to wipe out 
the enemy troops. 


‘Mechanical Monsters’ (Superman 
cartoon series; 10 mins.)—The news- 
paper cartoon character comes to life 
with vigor in this second in the new 
series being done by Max Fleischer. 
This time Reporter Clark of the 
Daily Planet battles a squad of me- 
chanical giants, after changing to his 
magic garb, and again rescues Lois. 
Jammed with action and the same 
implausibilities found in the news- 
paper strip. Better work on the 
human characters by Fleischer’s 
staff makes this an above-the-ordi- 
nary entry. 


RKO 


‘Our America at War!’ (March of 
|Time. 18 mins.).—Although rushed 
| out in record time after the U. S. en- 
tered the war, this M. of T. short! 
| feature is one of the best in many 
|months. Draws a vivid parallel be- 
| tween the united national effort of 
| this country during World War I and 
America’s stupendous effort in the 
present conflict. It contrasts perti- 
nent highlights of that war 25 years 
ago, especially steps which led to 
U. S. entrance into it, and today’s 





| mobilization. Film tends to dispel 
much of the natural apprehension 
which accompanies the first few 


weeks of any war. Obviously timely 
for theatre patrons just now. 


| UNIVERSAL 


| dancers. 


|another farmer, 


is more thrilling than the actual 
scene of the Wrights’ first ‘take-off.’ 

Editing by Tom Mead and Joe 
O’Brien is terse, while narration by 
Graham McNamee helps. They have 
augmented Universal's library with 
outstanding, seldom-seen clips from 
the U. S. Army files. These include 
scenes made of the 94th Pursuit 
Squadron in Fra: « during World 
War 1, showing Eu_.e Rickenbacker 
and other U. S. aces. 


Prophetic of martial events to 
come is a screen discourse by the 
late Captain ‘Billy’ Mitchell, whose 
zealous work for army aviation was 
the cause of friction between him 
and superiors. He calls the turn of 
events in no uncertain terms. 


Interesting also is that portion de- 
voted to freak and experimental 
aerial contraptions and their ludi- 
crous, although sometimes fatal, per- 
formances. Heroes of distance fly- 
ing return to the screen. Exploits 
of Commander Byrd, Chamberlain, 
Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart, Ruth 
Elder and Ruth Nicholls are high- 
lighted. 

For thrills there is a recap of some 
of aviation’s worst air tragedies, 
topped by the sensational scenes of 
the explosion and destruction of the 
Hindenburg, at Lakehhurst. Also the 
last photograph of Wiley Post and 
Will Rogers alongside their ill-fated 
plane. 

On the whole, it’s a fascinating 
factual film, suitable for first-run 
showings everywhezse, and reveals 
smart showmanship in preparation 
and delivery. 

‘Peaceful Quebec at War’ (Popular 
Variety View; 9 mins.).—With war 
shadows over Canada, this intriguing 
Tom Mead production showing how 
Quebec still carries on with its jum- 
bering, everyday chores and at play 
is above par. Nice camera job in 
rich sepia enhances the scenes. Sand 
skiing along a sandy beach near 
Quebec adds a novel touch. 

‘Jack Teagarden and Orchestra’ 
(Personality and Name-Band Musi- 
cal; 18 mins.).—Incorporating the 
various football bowl gridiron at- 
mosphere in the introductory mone 
tage. Band is slick, with supporting 
artists generally okay, Teagarden 
organization having a recent advance 
buildup because appearing in ‘Birth 
of the Blues.’ Best supporting artists 
are the Crackerjacks, novel singing 
and toy instrumental quartet, and 
Jack Hacker and partner, eccentric 
Bit topheavy on warbling, 
but that’s not noticed because of 
swift direction. 

‘Barnyard Steam Buggy’ (Stranger 
Than Fiction; 9 mins.).—Xenia, Ohio, 
farmer who transformed an old jal- 
lopy into a steam-driven auto tops 
list of five subjects in this better 
than usual Oddities subject. Other 
outstanding one is on E. E. Albright, 
who aids national 
defense by catching spiders, its wehs 
being employed on telescopic gun 
sights. 


WARNER BROS. 


‘The Brave Littie Bat’ 
Melodies, in color; 7 mins.) 


(Merrie 
Takes 





‘Cavalcade of Aviation’ 
21 mins.).—Public 
the important role 
aviation is playing at the battle 
fronts interest and box- 
office value of this carefully edited 
camera symposium of newsreel shots | 
showing development of aviation |! 
since the Wright Brothers first flew 
their plane at Kitty Hawk. In fact, 
no other single view in the featurette 


(Special; 
consciousness of | 
which military 


heightens 





| wood-cutting camp up in the north- 
| ern, remote section of Misiones. He 
| goes to a nearby town to sell his 
| wood and get cash to pay the rent 
| for his land. Naturally he stops 
around at the local grogshop, falls | 
for a canary introduced by the 
heavy, and decides to try his luck 
with the little white ball. The rou- 
| lette’s fixed and he loses all. An- 
| other woman persuades him to take 
revenge and he kidnaps the singer, 
taking her to his jungle camp . She 
reforms, however, saves him from 
the cops by saying she went volun- 
tarily, and finally clinches all by sell- 
ing her jools to start a new timber- 
yard. 


Fanny Loy, in the leading femme 
role, does pretty well with two! 
tangos, considering the poor sound 
throughout. She needs more experi- | 
ence Carlos Perelli is mediocre, | 
are rest of cast. Ray. | 





’ 


and so 


i mill. 


one of Leon Schlesinger’s cartoon 
characters, Mouse Sniffles, into an 
adventure with a cat in an old wind- 
Sniffles’ rescuer is the bat. a 
talkative kid character. Neatly ani- 
mated, incorporating originality and 
excellent voice. 

‘Carl Hoff and Orchestra’ (Melody 
Masters subject; 10 mins.).—Nicely 


; mounted band one-reeler, with per- 


sonnel of band making it solid. Such 
numbers as ‘I Couid Use a Dream,’ 
‘Dark Eyes,’ ‘I Know That You 
Know’ and ‘When Yuba Plays the 
Rhumba on the Tuba’ are included. 

‘Monsters ef the Deep’ (Broadway 
Brevities; 20 mins.).—Proves that 
there is something new in a fishing 
short. Michael Lerner, veteran an- 
gler of U. S., takes a fishing junket 
along the coast of Peru and Chile to 
match his skill against the strength 
of giant broadbili swordfish. Deft 
photography wrapped up in this ex- 
citing fisherman’s venture. Outstand- 
ing is superb underwater camera 
work used to show a fight between 
- octopus and another underseas 
iller. 
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‘LITTLE PINKS’ FONDA 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Henry Fonda draws the top male 
spot in ‘Little Pinks,’ first production 
by Damon Runyon at RKO 
Femme lead and starting date are 
still unannounced. 
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From Universal From Universal 


in 1941-42 in 1941-42 


_ Alfred Hitchcoc alter Wanger — 





With Priscilla Lane and The incomparable excel- 
Robert Cummings starring. lence that characterizes all 
Mr. Hitchcock, noted for sus- Wanger productions will 


pense mastery, is directing gleam from his “Eagle 


Squadron,” a topical drama 
a picture of sabotage in 
of human adventure, the 


girls and the menintheR.A.F. 
Lloyd Productions, Inc., pic- fighting unit composed en- 
ture; Jack H. Skirball is the tirely of Americans. Screen- 
associate producer. play is by Norman Reilly 


Raine from the Cosmopoli- 


America. This is a Frank 





tan Magazine story by C. F. 
Forrester, to be filmed by 
Walter Wanger Productions, 
Inc., for Universal release. 
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From Universal 


in 1941-42 


Gregory 
La Cava 


lrene Dunne is the star of 
Mr. La Cava’s production 
for Universal, entitled ten- 
tatively, “Sheltered Lady,” 
which will be produced and 
directed by Mr. La Cava. 





From Universal a 
in 19442. > 


~ 


Frank Lloyd 


Two more pictures which 
Mr. Lloyd will produce for 
Universal are “The Spoilers” 
and “River Lady.” Marlene 
Dietrich, Randolph Scott.and 
John Wayne are starred in 
“The Spoilers, the Rex Beach 
novel, which Ray Enright will 
direct with Lee Marcus as 
associate producer, Mr. 
Lloyd will personally pro- 


duce and direct ‘River 


Lady,” with Jack H. Skirball - 


as associate producer. 
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| H'wood Talent Headache 





brought them to Culver City, and| 
through an elimination process ex- | 


tracted the chaff from the wheat. Not 
alone was this done in the acting 
ranks but also in the creative pro- 
duction ranks. Metro has more pro- 
ducers on its payroll than any three 
other companies in the business. All 
of them are not actively engaged. 
Many of them are in the ‘apprentice’ 
stage, and should one or another fall 
by the wayside there is always some- 
one on hand to replace him, having 
a knowledge of Metro type, style and 
method of production. 


Same goes for directors and dialog 
directors. There’s always another 
fellow around to replace the fellow 
who has slipped or left the fold. It’s 
the same with writers. The studio 
for a number of years has had the 
apprentice writer, who seldom hits 
the screen—as far as credit title is 
concerned—but whose ideas and 
work finds itself sometimes incor- 
porated into scripts that are turned 
out by the senior or screen credit 
group of writers on the lot. 


That’s the company’s thought in 
having and training new talent. 
Though overhead is costly for this 
experiment, that it has proved prof- 
itable is best illustrated in the fact 
that when potent stars are slipping 
or ready for the trip off the payroll 
suddenly new stars are sprung and 
immediately click to the point of al- 
most equally having the same credit- 
ability at the boxoffice as did those, 
of the fading type, even at the zenith 
of their careers. 


if Lana, Hedy and Others 


Most outstanding has been the 
quick rise to the front of Lana Tur- 
ner in the past year or so. The 
moulding of Hedy Lamarr into star 
calibre; likewise Greer Garson, Judy 
Garland, Ann Sothern, Robert Taylor 
and Mickey Rooney. Wallace Beery, 
who was deemed ‘through’ a number 
of years ago, was taken by Irving 
Thalberg, kept under wraps and 
when the proper vehicle came along 
was again boosted to star rank and 
has remained in it since. 


Lew Ayres, who was figured passe 
when he left Universal, and who 
tried directing after he was garnered 
by Metro, today is top among its 
featured players, with his earnings 
on a par with what they were at 
the top rung of his starring career. 

Other companies, of course, not 
having an exchequer as heavy as 
Metro, naturally could not do the 
same thing. They are still flounder- 
ing around trying to see just how 
they can be lucky enough to click 
with a star overnight. They have 
neither the resources nor facilities 
to gradually bring them to the fore. 


WB Ballyhooers Have 
Done the Trick for Some 


Warners has been fairly lucky in 
synthetic development of stars. Out- 
side of Bette Davis, whom they took 
over and developed after Universal 
could not see ability and acting value 
in her, they have put most of them 
over via the publicity and exploita- 
tion route. Errol Flynn today is 
considered their top ranker. His 
acting ability is none too important 
but expert publicity treatment has 
put him right on top. It’s a case of 
believing what one hears and reads, 
and not of critically analyzing what 
One sees on the screen. 


Another of the publicity-made 
stars on that lot is Ann Sheridan. 
It was just a gag, ‘Oomph Girl,’ that 
brought her to the fore. She was 
not cast in important parts—nothing 
that would tax her ability. Gradually 
the WB space-and-picture grabbers 
made her more and more important 
until finally the company found that 
her popularity ‘was of such magni- 
tude, regardless of her histronic 
range, that she hit the star rung and 
is going strong. Of course, the studio 
was shrewd enough to surround her 
with talent and name power as well 
that would carry the picture and, 
at the same time, not detract from 
the synthetic importance the pub- 
licity purveyors had given her. 











] Building ’Em With Bally | 


Notwithstanding, Warners has no 
great galaxy of star power, but de- 
pends on selling pictures that might 
be minus name value through ex- 
ploitation and publicity. Pictures 
that might have been just so-so 
were made important coin getters by 
pre-buildup and premiere trips. Their 
gross went skyrocketing as result of 
these feats. Most recent stunt in 
that respect was ‘Navy Blues Sex- 
tette,’ a bunch of stock girls sent on 
tour with immense exploitation and 





Continued from page 5 





publicity buildup that carried a pic- 
ture which otherwise might have 
been unnoticeable from the gross 
viewpoint. 


sults accomplished in bringing 
the fore Betty Grable, Carmen Mi- 
randa and Gene Tierney. 
did not seem to get anywhere 
working around at various studios 
until Darryl Zanuck grabbed her, 
started moulding her along glamour 
lines, and managed to swing her into 
star class through the musical route. 

With the Tierney girl. a newcomer 
to Hollywood, 20th clicked quickly 
and put her over by gradual stages 
so that now she is in the star class. 
Some bad notices, however, as the 
result of appearances in ‘Sundown’ 
and ‘Sharghai Gesture’, for which 
she was borrowed by indie producers 
Walter Wanger and Arnold Press- 
burger, respectively, show she was 
pushed too fast. Her career probably 
will suffer as a result. Nursing her 
along slowly to give her more ex- 
perience before throwing her into 
heavily-demanding roles would ob- 
viously have been better procedure 
for both Miss Tierney and the studio. 


Carmen Miranda is what can be 
typed as a vogue star. Zanuck 
gave her a chance and today she 
spells boxoffice. If kept in right type 
of vehicles she can pay dividends to 
20th for some time to come. . 

On the male end, 20th has not been 
so fortunate. Studio still relies on 
Tyrone Power as its topnotcher, but 
is attempting to now put over Victor 
Mature, whose contract Fox took 
over from Hal Roach. For majority 
of its major pictures, 20th has been 
compelled to go into freelance ranks 
for names, or to borrow from other 
companies. 


Par Finally Discovers 
B.O. Hope in the Bob 


Paramount, though showing marked 
improvement in quality of product, 
has not during the past year come 
through with any flash sensation. It 
finally discovered that Bob Hope was 
its sleeper and took advantage of 
the fact. Hope, however, had not 
been taken so seriously by the studio, 
as it was just using him, but when 
he began clicking on the radio, and 
through personal appearances with 
the flood of publicity that accrued, 
Paramount went to work and started 
building him. ‘Caught in the Draft’ 
proved his value at the b.o. as one 
of the top grossers for the company 
on the year. 


Dorothy Lamour, due to lack of 
star names, was given more attention 
by the company with concentration 
being used heavily to push Mary 
Martin to the fore in the femme con- 
tingent the lot has to head its pic- 
tures, 





| Bare Horizon for Par 





However, as to having something 
up its sleeve in new talent and with 
Stirling Hayden having thrown up 
the sponge after two pictures, studio 
does not have any talent on the 
horizon that could step into the 
star bracket, either overnight or 
through gradual stages. This com- 
pany, with its importance coming 
back, would benefit greatly if it 
looks forward to a selling season a 
year or two away. It has one of 
the most astute talent pickers in 
Rufus Le Maire in the executive 
personnel, but as yet he has not 
been given full authority by B. G. 
de Sylva to go out in search of new 
material. 





| Abbott and Costello of Course | 





Former | 
in | 





Universal has brought through a 
corking combination in Abbott and 
Costello in the past year. They have 
proved a gold mine to the company. 
It may still have Deanna Durbin, 
though now under suspension, to 
bank on for b.o. prestige, but out- 
side of that must depend mostly on 
the freelance market for its stellar 
top picture names. 

Columbia, through a _ whirlwind 
exploitation and publicity cam- 
paign, thrust Rita Hayworth on the 
star horizon with one picture and 
again, like Universal, depends on 
the outside market and borrowing 
of its alent. 


Republic Very Yippee; 


Republic also has done a yeoman 
job. It has specialized on the west- 
ern end mostly and brought to the 
fore a trio received most respon- 
sively at the boxoffice—Gene Autry, 
Roy Rogers and Don Barry. Autry 





is on a par with Tom Mix of 20 


Autry in Tom Mix League 


years ago and proves a great stimu- 
lus for recognition of the company 
product by the exhibs. Here, too, 
Judy Canova was built up to star- 
ring proportions by the Herb Yates 
outfit. 





RKO Has Nothing on the Horizon | 


RKO, on the other hand, has 
nothing to show. Its starring lineup 





At 20th-Fox, that studio too has) js negligible, with the studio depend- 
been trying with outstanding re-| ing mostly on talent that it gets on 
to | 


single picture deals to head its casts. 
Therefore, with all of the new 
talent development that the indus- 
try has had in past five years in 
respect to the amount of pictures it 
must turn out for exhibs require- 
ment, the progress in stellar new 
faces is very, very small. It’s going 
to remain that way, too, unless the 
studios devise means for steadily 
bringing into the business capable 
new talent which, after reasonable 
experience, can be elevated to the 
top rung. 
Fear and dread of selling force, 
and exhib disapproval of taking 
chances, has stymied virtually all 
the studios so far as bringing worth- 
while and capable new talent to the 
fore in casting. 





| A Couple of Sleepers | 





Best illustration along these lines 
was a number of years ago at Para- 
mount. Studio had two actors, Cary 
Grant and Randolph Scott. Both of 
them were figured strictly outdoor, 
or ‘B’ type players. Front office 
would just. not consider them for 
anything important. It took other 
studios, after they left Par fold, to 
find their value as leading men. To- 
day they are both recognized as out- 
standing stars, with Grant one of the 
highest paid in the industry. There 
were many similar cases in the busi- 
ness, with studios just not prepared 
to take a chance. It took Universal, 
with one picture, to make Metro 
realize the worth and value of James 
Stewart. At Columbia, Clark Gable 
was established, as well as many 
other players on loan from major 
lots to the Gower Street plant. At 
the time that Gable was used, Co- 
lumbia was known as ‘the peniten- 
tiary’ or punishment base for play- 
ers who thought they were not get- 
ting the breaks they should at their 
home studio. 


Seemingly Money’s Not 
Everything to Legiters 


Many people who have had star 
value on Broadway, have come into 
the Hollywood fold from time to 
time to make a couple of pictures. 
These were all brought on for their 
histrionic ability and Broadway 
value. Most of them have gone 
back. Hollywood does not seem to 
have the formula for weaning these 
people away from the stage per- 
manently. 

Seemingly it’s not coin that counts 
with these players, for the Holly- 
wood income is far in excess to 


but these discriminating troupers 
seemingly feel they know what will 
fit them and what would not, and 
rather than take the chances of be- 
ing pushed into this, that and the 
other type of stories, they return to 
Broadway where, at least, they have 
some voice if they feel the vehicle 
is not to their best interest. 

Hollywood now has the consent 
decree method of selling its product. 
No longer does the major field sell 
it in block. It sells small packages. 
The packages must be complete and 
shown before they are sold. Con- 
sequently, it is time for Hollywood 
to take the gamble. 

If it knows that it has something 
good to cast and sell it should do s0, 
then it will find that the exhib and 
sales organization, should this or 
that new player display what they 
feel is b.o. value of more than ordi- 
nary calibre, will get in back of it 
and sell the names as strongly as 
they have those who have been es- 
tablished for many years, and on 
which the studios and distributors 
have been banking to carry their 
product in the bulk-selling days. 

That’s Hollywood’s problem today 
and it should take adavantage of it, 
for year by year the top rungers 
will start fading from the horizon 
one way or another and “*re- 
placements must be on hand that 
will match their draw power. 





STORY BUYS 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 


Warners purchased ‘Everybody 
Comes to Ricks,’ by Murray Burnett 
and Joan Allison. 

20th-Fox bought ‘Campus in the 
Clouds,’ magazine yarn by George 
Kent. 

Lloyd Nolan acquired film rights 
to ‘Save Me the Sun,’ novel by Has- 





solt Davis. 


what they could earn in stage work, | 


Show Biz 


successful writing-producing direct- 
ing partnership with Frank Capra to 
go to England and serve as publie 
relations counsel to the British Min- 
istry of Information on matters per- 
taining to the United States. He's 
now back in this country and has a 
new Metro writing-producing pact, 
after a fling in Hollywood he hopes 
to take an assignment with one of 
the U. S. propaganda or public rela- 
tions services. 

Garson Kanin was drafted and 
then released from the Army when 
it discharged those over. 28. In- 
stead of returning to Hollywood, 
he is serving as $l-a-year consultant, 
producer and director in the Office 
of Emergency Management Film 
Unit, making civilian defense pic- 
tures. 

Taking a part in the defense pic- 
tures recently, incidentally, have 
been Katharine Hepburn and Orson 
Welles, who delivered commen- 
taries, while currently writing 
scenarios are George S. Kaufman, 
Ben Hecht, Lillian Hellman, Clifford 
Odets and Maxwell Anderson. Mel- 
vyn Douglas and Burgess Meredith 
are also contributing work on the 
films. 

John Ford has taken up duties as 
Lieutenant Commander in the Naval 
Reserve and has been assigned to 
the Office of Coordinator of Infor- 
mation (Col. William J. Donovan), 
making highly-secret films. On his 
staff are Cameraman Gregg Toland 
and a flock of less-well-known but 
equally zealous Hollywoodites. 
Capra has also given up Hollywood 
and gone to Washington, although 
what he’li do isn’t certain just yet. 

Jimmy Roosevelt and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., are others who had 
reserve commissions in the armed 
forces and went on active duty. 
Darryl F. Zanuck is combining his 
work at 20th Century-Fox with his 
post of Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Signal Corps and is in charge of 
Hollywood’s at-cost production of 
Army training films. 

In the Draft 

Then there are the large number 
of boys within draft age who have 
felt the hand of conscription and are 
doing their parts in the ranks. Many 
of the Hollywoodites are at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., helping in produc- 
tion of the Signal Corps’ output of 
training pictures. Some, like Jimmy 
Stewart, are serving as soldiers in 
the field army. Stewart just won a 
commission as a lieutenant. 

Others, like Ezra Stone, are fight- 
ing an uphill battle in the ranks, 
against not too cooperative military 
old-timers, to stage entertainment 
for soldiers. Pvt. Stone is attached 
to the Morale Branch of the Second 
Corps Area at Governor’s Island, 
N. Y., and has staged a number of 
shows, among them ‘Brother Rat,’ 
which toured the entire corps area. 

Not to be forgotten in the morale 
category, too, are men like Abe 
Lastfogel, who has virtuaily put 
aside his business as general man- 
ager of the William Morris office to 
devote full time to directing USO- 
Camp Shows, Inc. Let alone the 
performers, who are making contri- 
butions by accepting far less money 
to work on the camp show circuits 
than they could get otherwise, are 
men who are giving part of their 
time free to CSI. They include 
Eddie Dowling, A. J. Balaban, Oscar 
Doob, Hal Horne, Jesse Kaye, Bill 
Howard, Sidney Piermont, Harry 
Kalcheim, Harry Mayer, various 
union heads and the entire board of 
directors. 

Name Bands, Too 

Making a great contribution to the 
camp shows, incidentally, are the 
country’s name bands. All of them 
are volunteering their services and 
many are even paying their own 
transportation. Among those booked 
for the first two weeks in January 
are Xavier Cugat, Jan Savitt, Abe 
Lyman, Frankie Masters, Tommy 
Tucker, Dick Stabile, Hudson De 
Lange, Bob Chester, Al Donohue, 
Dolly Dawn, Charles Spivak, Carl 
Hoff, Claude Thornhill, Cecil Golly, 
Teddy Powell, Tony Pastor, Mal 
Hallett, Count Basie, Will Bradley, 
Earl Hines, Ina Ray Hutton and 
Clyde Lucas. Many other bands 
have donated their services on vari- 
ous Government radio shows. 

Not to be forgotten in the camp 
shows picture is Billy Rose, whose 
energies in obtaining trucks and 
staging the first mobile show lIast 
summer turned the trick that led to 
a whole season of such mobile en- 
tertainment for soldiers, 

Hollywood’s contribution to enter- 
tainment of the servicemen is also 
distinguished. Edward Arnold, as 
prez of Screen Actors Guild, has 
given unceasingly of his time, as 
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Mobilizing 








have John Lee, Laurence Beilenson, 
Kenneth Thomson and others 
There’s also that large group of 
film performers, too, who all dur. 
ing the summer made trips to Fort 
Ord and other nearby and not-so. 
nearby camps to help bring cheer 
and boost morale. 


Chicago Pitches In 


Chicago likewise is making a con. 
tribution to the entertainment of 
Uncle Sam’s nephews in khaki 
There a Defense Recreation Com. 
mittee is getting together units for 
the camp circuit and is also mak. 
ing it possible for boys to come into 
town to be entertained free at thea. 
tres and restaurants. Chairman of 
the committee is James Coston, of | 
Warner Bros. He's assisted by Hal 
Halperin, of ‘Variety,’ and John 
Balaban (& Katz). Ed Silverman, 
of Essaness, is secretary-treasurer, 


Chi committee is, in fact, pat. 
terned partially after New York’s 
Defense Recreation Committee, 
which provides access to films and 
legiters to soldiers and sailors. John 
Golden had much to do with or. 
ganization of that enterprise. 

Another contributing show busi- 
ness contingent is to be found in 
the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, headed by 
Nelson Rockefeller. Dollar-a-year- 
ites include John Hay Whitney, who 
heads the film division; Kenneth 
Macgowan, whose producer pact 
with 20th-Fox is in obeyance while 
he heads production for the Rocke. 
feller group; Don Francisco, who 
quit Lord & Thomas to head the 
communications section; Merlin H, 
Aylesworth, who is in charge of 
radio, and a number of others. 


Disney’s OK Goodwill 


Walt Disney made a tour of Latin 
America under Rockefeller commit- 
tee auspices and did the best job 
of goodwill building of any of the 
official or semi-official tourists who 
went down there. 

Playing an important part in the 
Government’s other propaganda 
service, the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information, is Robert Sherwood. 
His task is a bit of mystery, but, 
among other things during the year, 


it was learned he had an important 
hand in the drafting of the Pres- 
ident’s speeches, 

Public relations men are also do- 
ing their part. Lynn Farnol, former 
United Artists and Samuel Goldwyn 
publicity-advertising chief, won & 
commission as Captain in the Air 


Corps and is now in charge of pub- 
lic relations for most of the Atlantic 


seaboard. Russell Birdwell allowed 
his New York and Hollywood of- 
fices to get along as best they could 
while he went to England for & 
personal look-see. Howard Dietz, 
Metro’s publicity-advertising head, 
is in charge of production of the 
Treasury Hour radio show 
Various Government ether enter- 
tainments—with the time donated by 
commercial sponsors—drew virtually 
all of the top names of show busi- 
ness. Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen, 


Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Kate Smith, 
Burgess Meredith, Fred Allen and 
a hundred others all did their part. 

Also ranking high among those 
who have given of their effort and 
talent in the U. S. defense—and now 
war—effort is Irving Berlin. Tunes 
such as ‘God’ Bless America’ and 
‘Any Bonds Today,’ on which he 
hasn’t accepted a cent of royalty, 
are both inspirational and practical 
in their effect. 


Legit, too, has played its part, 
with such stagecrafters as Gertrude 
Lawrence, Helen Hayes, Rachel | 
Crothers, Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur; Brock Pemberton and 
many others contributing services § 
to Fight for Freedom and the 


American Theatre Wing of the Brit- 
ish War Relief, now the American 
Theatre Wing for service to the 
United States’ own war sufferers. 

Show business in America, always 
to the fore in an emergency, pro 
again its potent force in national 
service, 





Hogan Shows the Way 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
James Hogan draws the director 
chore on the next Filery Quee? 
whodunit to be produced by Larty 
Darmour for Columbia release. Pit 
ture is ‘The Good Samaritan,’ based 
on a radio story. 
William Gargan and Margaret 
Lindsay are cast for the top roles 
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ETERNAL CRY FOR ‘NEW FACES’ 








Come Flood, Famine, Fire or War, and B.O. Drops, Up Comes the Same 
Old Chorus: ‘Give Us New Faces 





‘NEW FACES’ 

Let there be a war, a drought, 
a flood, a depression or just an un- 
explainable drop at the boxoffice 
and from exhibitors across the land 

he cry: 
cog bad. "What we need to fix 
it up is NEW FACES.’ . 

With all due respect to present 
marquee highlights, if there were 
twice the number of mazda per- 
sonalities as we now have, there 
still wouldn’t be enough on the 
honor rolls. It’s axiomatic that there 
are just never enough b.o. names 
to go around. And the talent situa- 
tion, never easy, is now complicated 
by the inexorable fact that tried 
and true sources of picture talent 
just aren't what they used to be. 

Speaking of New Faces, I've made 
screen tests for Metro of Eskimos, 
Voodoo witch dancers, Gypsy dance 
queens, fencing champs, swimmers, 
skaters, hundreds of vaude spe- 
cialties and A. A. Trimble, the map 
salesman with the voice and face 
of Will Rogers. New Faces all, with 
valuable and spicy contributions to 
make. 

But an industry making more than 
400 pictures a year, while welcom- 
ing specialties, is concerned pri- 
marily with finding and developing 
youthful, romantic personalities of 
potential starring caliber—ingenues, 
juveniles and leading men and 
women. 


[ Broadway the Fountain-Head | 


Principal source of this type of 
talent has been Broadway. True, 
many of Hollywood's stars have had 
little or no actual training on the 
stage, but a glance at the studio 
rosters will show that the majority 
of established stars and featured 
players are legit-bred. Recruited 
from Broadway, they brought to pic- 
tures the experience of years of 
trouping before all kinds of audi- 
ences. Is this type player still 
available to pictures? 

Before trying te answer that ques- 
tion, I'd like to take you back— 
not to the old, old days, but just 15 
years ago. In 1926, when we opened 
M-G-M’s New York talent office. 
pictures were just on the verge of 








‘NEW FACES. Busi 








learning to talk. And Broadway was | 


offering 300 shows a season. 
200 or more first-class stock com- 
panies flourished from Coast 
Coast. Yet, at that time there were 
very few legit-trained actors in pic- 
tures, 


Some 


to | 


| ~ Studio Schooling 


About 1929, Hollywood decided the | 


talkies were here to stay and the 
indifference toward New York ac- 
tors gave way to an SOS call for 
the Broadway thespians. The calibre 
of the talent then available is in- 


dicated by some of the legit people | 
of whom I recall making tests. They | 


included Melvyn Douglas, Ann 
Sothern, Margaret Sullavan, Henry 


Fonda, Brian Donlevy, Frank Mor- | 


San, Leslie Howard, Charles Bick- 
ford, Guy Kibbee, Warren William, 
Sylvia Sidney, Cesar Romero, Basi! 
Rathbone, Tallulah Bankhead, Pat 
O'Brien, Allen Jenkins and Henry 
Stephenson. 

Departure to Hollywood of most 
of these names marked the begin- 
Ning of the Great Exodus 
Broadway of the 1930-1940 decade 
Others who made the trek to the 
Gold Coast included Claudette Col- 
bert, Charles Laughton, Jean Ar- 
thur, Ginger Rogers, Edward G 
Robinson, Bob Hope, Franchot Tone. 
ames Cagney, Fred Astaire, and 
Bette Davis. Not only have these 
hames not been replaced on the 
now not-so-Gay White Way, but the 
Tanks of the legit potentials grow 
Continually thinner. 


from 


| 75 Shows Now Vs. 300 Legits |. 





Where 300 shows once flourished 


: n 75 a year. Where there were 
nce 200 professional stock com- 
Panies spreading drama to all and 
ie grand training and experi- 
Nee to youngsters, I can’t name 10 
ge 8roups today. Legit seems to 
© following in the footsteps of 


vaudeville...I sincerely hope that I 
am wrong. — 


We'll take it for granted that the 


youngster has. studi “udi- 
Ments—voice udied the ru 


| medium as 


By Al Altman 


(M-G-M Eastern Talent Specialist) 





or with a modern professional 
coach or director. He or she then 
attempts to secure a role in a Broad- 
way show...and is successful. Does 
this mean he has nothing to offer 
the screen? By all means, no. 
Broadway may be closed to him, 
but there are many other ways to 
get training and build a showcase 
around himself in which his work 
may be seen. There are neighbor- 
hood playhouses, little theatres, 
YMCA cooperative groups, church 


organizations and trade union shows. | 
Now, believing himself (or her- | 


self) ready for pictures, he should 
write to the talent departments of 
the various picture companies, ask- 
ing for an appointment and enclos- 
ing photographs and a review of 
experience. If the photos indicate 
that the person has what picture 
companies want—and remember it’s 
the ‘picture’ business—he usually 
will be granted an audition. 

Aside from writing in, there’s a 
possibility that a talent scout will 
see the person perform in an ama- 
teur or semi-professional show and 
invite him or her in for a staff au- 
dition. 
| Audition Behaviorism 

When coming in for the audition, 
don’t figure that just because Hep- 
burn got her break wearing slacks, 
Others can afford similar informal- 
ity. Nor does it follow that a 
wardrobe comparable to Ina Claire’s 
is an essential, although fine clothes 
can’t hurt anyone, The main thing 
is a careful selection of short scenes, 
usually from three to five minutes is 
best, to present at the audition. Plenty 
of rehearsal is also a_ necessity. 
Bugaboo of most kids is finding 
suitable audition material, although 
the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
Red Book or some other such popu- 
lar magazine may provide entertain- 
ing dialog. Or it may be had from 
current plays. 

Shakespearian or other such classic 
dialog out of the mouths of babes 
is, of course, inappropriate for a 
realistic as the screen. 

If the youngster proves in the au- 
dition that he or she has some- 
thing, a screen test will follow. 








; This may be a photogenic person- 
| ality 


test or an acting test. Prior 
to its being made, however, 
prospective screen star will receive 
advice and aid on wardrobe, hair- 


the | 





do, straightening of teeth and other | 


important points. 


! 
' 


ness. In doing so, it assumes the 
responsibility of training them. In 
that category was James Wittlig, 
commercial artist and amateur 
aviator, who was seen by Marvin 
Schenck, Loew-Metro talent chief, 
in a hamburger joint. Asked if he 
was interested in pictures, he re- 
plied, ‘I'll try anything once.’ 
Wittlig’s personality screen test 
failed because of his excessive self- 
consciousness before a camera. A 
second test with a different approach 
did the trick. Tall, slender, intel- 
ligent, and with a face suggesting a 
montage of Gary Cooper and Leslie 
Howard, Wittlig has everything but 
training and experience. He’s get- 


| ting that now at the studio, where 


he has gone with his wife and 


four-month-old baby. 


At a house party one September 
evening, Benn Jacobson, M-G-M 
talent sleuth, spied a classy south- 
ern belle. The 17-year-old beauty 
was Ava Gardner, a student at a 
secretarial school in Raleigh, N. C. 
She and her sister were in New 
York for a weekend. Though sans 
acting experience, Miss Gardner’s 
screen test showed sufficient poise, 
personality and charm to warrant 
the studio’s okay. She is now. at 
the studio training—and has made 
good in at least one respect: she’s 
Mickey Rooney’s bride. 


About a month ago, Beverly Jean 
Saul and her parents arrived in 
New York from Scranton, Pa., to 
spend a few days. Beverly, 14, a 
high school sophomore, sang a little 
at school shows and in church. She 
came to the M-G-M offices without 
advance heralding...no agent build- 
up or anything else. Jack Mehler, 
of the talent staff, was impressed by 
the freshness and unspoiled small- 
town directness of the youngster and 
by her vocal possibilities. I directed 
her screen test and found none of 
the precocity and over-assurance of 
certain Broadway kids, who, at 14, 
give the impression of having spent 
their lives in front of the Palace. 
Beverly leaves for Hollywood at 
the end of her current school semes- 
ter to begin vocal and acting coach- 


ing as well as to continue her 
schooling. 

Less than a year ago I introduced 
Douglas Lamy to Billy Grady, 


Metro’s famed Coast 
(who has quite a flock of his own 
and the studio talent. staff’s dis- 
coveries in training on the lot, too) 


| Grady took.Lamy west for intensive 


Assuming studio execs like what | 


they see when the film is unreeled 
for them, the person is sent to the 
Coast to undergo training. When he 


fully chosen spots on which to cut 
his celluloid teeth. At each step up 
the ladder. he is advised and helped 
by studio officials who understand 
that ‘new faces with talent are top 


boxoffice hypo’—to quote ‘Variety.’ | 


It is a truism of show 


business: | 


that almost everyone who is drawn 


to it has something in his or her 
makeup which distinguishes him 
from the layman. And he only re- 
quires an added fillip of initiative 
to put him in a spot to pitch with 


those who have already arrived. 
During the past year we signed 
several young plavers in New York 
who despite current conditions 
made their impress on Broadway 
and thus earned a creen test 
There were Ray MacDonald, danc- 
ing juvenile, who will be seen soon 
in supp rt of Mickey Rooney 
‘Babes On Broadway’: Richard 
Quine, romantic juvenile, likewise to 
be seen in ‘Babes’: William Post. 
Jr.. leading man, whose debut will 
| be made in ‘Mr. and Mrs. North’; 


|Stuart (Boyd) Crawford, who bowed 
in a recent ‘Dr. Kildare’ and ‘Ship | 
|Ahoy’ (nee I'll Take Manila’); Hor- | 
lace McNally, 
annually, there are now hardly more | 


leading man, who is 
now in ‘The Wookey’ on Broadway 
and leaves for the Coast when that 


stint is completed, Joseph Anthony, 


icharacter juvenile, recruited from a 


jand Nancy 


| 
} 
| 


hody movement, ex- | 
llege, dramatic school | 


little theatre, who is currently to be 
seen in ‘Shadow of the Thin Man,’ 
Walker, comedienne, 
from the cast of George Abbott's 
‘Best Foot Forward.’ 





[_ Novices" Zucky Breaks] <i 





On the other hand, Metro has also 
signed some people who are virtu- 


coaching, results of which may be 
seen in ‘The Vanishing 
where Lamy, now Douglas Newland, 


has a major role opposite Frank 


: : , | Morgan. 
is ready, he will be assigned to care- | al 


[~~ Uncle Sam’s Priority —_|| 


international situation has 
the already difficult 


The 
complicated 


task of finding romantic leading men | 


and juveniles who will set femme 
patrons’ hearts aflame. 

Uncle Sam is casting for all types 
and has a priority. 


But meantime, actors and prospec- 
tive actors in uniform are making 
| hay. In every camp they are put- 
ting on shows, getting experience 
before an audience The national 
emergency has thus created an un- 
looked-for showcase for young per- 
forme} 

Out of the camps already—al- 
though from the boxing ring and not 
the stage—we have obtained one 
leading ma! He is Jeff York, late 
of Fort Monmouth, N. J.. where he 
W aisc vered by a Hollywo d 
buddy sparring and more than hold- 
ing his own with Buddy Baer. 


Screen test followed his honorable 
discharge and a week later he was 
on the way to the studio. 

In addition, USO-Camp Shows, 


Inc., sending touring units through 


| the camps, will provide a vast train- 
' 


ing ground for newcomers, as well 
as give oldtimers a chance once 
again to show their wares. 


Thus. the nation’s defense is also 


serving the nation’s entertainment— | 


and will even more so after the 
emergency. Then, as now, we will 
continue pouring to the studio 1l 
types, personalities, celebrities, spe- 
cialty artists, from the youngest to 
oldest. so that when the ex- 
hibitor yells New Faces, perhaps 


| among them will be that perennial 


ally complete novices in show busi- | 


miracle—the Birth of a New Star. 


talent expert | 


Virginian,’ | 





WHAT IS AMERICA? 


By Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 


(The following poem was an integral part of ‘It’s Fun to Be Free’ rally 
staged in several cities by Fight For Freedom, Inc.) 


HAT is America? What is the U S A? 
W Some people think it’s a piece of map 
shaped like a wisdom tooth and colored like a handful 
of lollypops. 
Some people think America is a dollar sign with a halo over it. 
Some people think the U S A is an ostrich 
with a red, white and blue tail feather. 
Some people think America is a smoke stack and a gas filling stationg 
an adding machine and the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Some people think the U S A is a skyscraper 
with the moon hanging over it like a for-rent sign. 
Some people think America is a feather bed 
where freedom can snooze till the cows come home, 
Some people think the U S A is the goldarnest 
collection of railroad ties, window panes, manhole covers, 
wheatfields, electric signs, apple pies and steel mills 
ever assembled within the boundaries of one nation, 
Nobody can deny that we are all these things. 
And you can throw in a jazz band and the Wizard of Oz 
and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon— 
and the inventory isn’t even begun. 
You can keep piling up figures enough to 
stump Einstein and painting enough pictures 
to fill the Grand Canyon—and you won't 
have begun to add us up or show our thousand faces. 
But we're here to tell you that this inventory 
reaching from Hell to breakfast is nothing. 
We're here to tell you that all the 
smokestacks and railroad trains, all the 
gold in all the counting houses and all 
the Boulder Dams, electric lights, high bridges, 
grain mills and jazz bands— 
all of these are nothing. 
They are the window trimming. 
They are the nickel’s worth out front. 
The real show is inside them and behind them. 
We're here to tell you America is an idea; 
and the U S A a dream. 
On the first day it dawned on the world it 
dawned as an idea. And with all its 
industry and gold, all its power and mountains 
of materials—it has remained since it came 
leaping out of its cradle, a dream 
Since the hour it was born and to the hour 
it dies—if it ever dies—it has been 
and will remain an idea, the simplest and 
most difficult idea ever hatched by the 
human mind—tke idea of Freedom. 
American is an idea that people can live in 
without having the wits scared out of them. 
without a gag in their mouths or a straightjacket 
on their spirits. 
The U S A is the dream that a human being 
is better than a red ant and the soul 
of man is a bigger flag than the biggest 
Swastika ever tacked up on a Nazi platform 
This idea and this dream were born in the 
blood shed at Lexington. And ever since 
that blood ran Americans have died in defense 
of the idea of freedom. 
No foreign nation has ever held our land— 
yet we have fought. 
No naticn has come goosestepping to our shores— 
as of tonight—and yet we have fought. 
We have fought because our frontiers have 
been those of the spirit. 
Our history is the history of men and women 
who have fought for the dream of freedom, 
of men and women who have believed that 
wherever freedom is threatened, there they 
stand in danger, of men and women who have 
believed that wherever freedom perishes 
| there a part of themselves lies dead. 





| This, say our enemies, is democratic twaddle. 
This, say our enemies, is the cry of a warmonger, 
| They lie. History proves they lie. 
History proves that our battle front has 
| never been the line of conquest but always, 
since the barefoot soldiers of Stony Point 
and Valley Forge—the frontiers of Freedom. 
| Our history reveals that Americans have 
fought—and fought damned well— 
only for the defeat of things that tormented 
the soul of man—tyranny, slavery and intolerance. 
| (Copyright, 1941, by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur) 


‘20TH HUMS MUSICALLY, NEW BUFFALO THEATRE 
TO TUNE FILMS MOVING ON SHUBERT-TECK SITE 





Hollywood, J 4 Buffalo, Jan. 4. 
20th-Fox studio beginning to Downtown Buffalo will have an- 
sound like Tin Pan Alley, with ‘My other new modern theatre to be 
Gal Sal’ in work, five more tuneful | ©°" aay tp oe: the old Shubert-Teck 
ile lated to start by mid-February ite at Main and Edward streets, an 
and four more in the writing mill a to Vincent R McF aul, atin 
Rolling next month will be ‘Song peal - ger of the local Shea Para- 
VaCteen Sone’ sees eee ew ts t chain. The Teck was a land- 
of the Island ‘Springtime in th nark here for more than 50 years. 
Rockies,’ ‘Iceland,’ ‘Coney Island’ and Contracts and leases for the new 
‘Strictly Dynamite.’ In the writing | house were signed this week with 
stage are ‘Hello, Frisco, Hello,’ ‘Or- the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
chestra Wife,’ ‘Campus in the Clouds owner of the property. The new 


and a Glen Miller band story. auditorium will seat 1,300 with park- 
ing space planned on Edward street. 
House will be ready for opening 
late in the spring. Name and policy 
are still undecided. 

New house will take the place of 
former downtown Shea _ operated 
Century, taken over in 1939 by Dip- 
son and now independently operated 
by owner of the site. 


CLINE’S ‘WAKE UP’ 


Trey’ll Keep Him Pounding 











Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
John Kimbrough, All-American 
pikskin toter, will be surrounded by 
oldtime cowhide actors in ‘Lone Star 
Ranger’, his second western starrer 





at 20th-Fox. Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Among the old familiar range! Universal signed Edward F. Cline 
riders are Paul Hurst, Joseph to a director contract, starting with 


| Sawyer, Don Costello, Moroni Olsen, 
| Lane Chandler, James Bush and 
‘Leroy Mason, 


‘Wake Up and Dream.’ 
Gloria Jean and 
‘sisters top the cast 


the Andrew 
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‘AMERICA FIRST’ AND THE NAZI-LIKE FILM PROBE 





IN PRAISE 
OF PRAISE AGENTS 


Moses Was the First Successful P. A. 
of Record — Vet Publicist Details 
Some Topflight Propaganda 
Coups (and Mistakes) 


NATURAL P.A.’S 
By A. P. Waxman 











The speed and tempo of modern times has made the press 
agent a necessity. His job is to speed up public opinion. 

Let’s take a look at Germany. Its press agent is Goebbels. 
They consider his job so important that they’ve made him 
one of the three most important men in Germany. With all 
the bragging about ‘blood and iron,’ and ‘schrecklichkeit,’ 
and ‘wehrmacht,’ and ‘luftewaffe,’ and ‘Panzers,’ they still 
consider a press agent so valuable that they’ve made him one 
of the unholy trio of Hitler, Goering and Goebbels. So much 
for those who appreciate the importance of the press agent. 

Now for some of those who don’t appreciate the importance 
of the press agent. 

We recently organized a Motion Picture Campaign for the 
US.O., at the request of Joe Bernhard, of Warner Bros. As 
the closing feature of the campaign, I organized a committee 
of Sports Editors to sponsor a golf tournament. Babe 
Didrikson and Helen Hicks—bless their hearts—accepted in- 
vitations immediately, and no questions asked. Anything 
for the U.S.O., which was helping to raise money for the boys 
in uniform. Some of the most prominent newspapermen in 
the United States cooperated whole-heartedly—and I mean 
cooperated. 

Shortly before the Duke and Duchess of Windsor made 
their recent trip here, our newspaper committee cabled them 
an invitation to come to the tournament and hand out the 
trophies. We pointed out that it would be a gracious gesture 
for them to do something for the boys in uniform, etc., etc. 

To make a long story short, their schedule on the way to 
Canada wouldn’t permit, and their schedule on the way back 
from Canada wouldn’t permit, and their schedule while in 
New York wouldn’t permit. And so we gave up the idea of 
our golf tournament. : 

Now if I were press contact for Their Royal Highnesses, I 
would have urged them to accept that invitation, regardless 
of any inconvenience involved. I would have pointed out to 
them that it would have made a hell of a hit with the press 
and the public and the boys in uniform; and that it would 
have been good hands-across-the-sea stuff, etc. But I am 
not their press contact, they didn’t accept our invitation, 
they are back in the Bahamas, and we still raised exactly 
$1,000,000 for the U.S.O. without their help. 

No hard feelings. Maybe Their Royal Highnesses don’t 
need a good press. And then again, maybe that’s why they’re 
in the Bahamas. 


a ‘LET MY PEOPLE GO’ A PIONEER SLOGAN | 

Moses was the first successful press agent of record. He 
was the advance agent for the wrath of God in Egypt. His 
slogan was ‘Let My People Go.’ 

The Bible also tells us that John the Baptist was a press 
agent. He was the advance man for Jesus of Nazareth. His 
slogan was ‘I Herald the Coming of One Greater Than I.’ He 
publicized and advertised the appearance of the Redeemer 
and had a receptive audience awaiting Him in every town on 
His tour. ° 

The pattern and formula devised by the divinely inspired 
John the Baptist has been the pattern and formula of all 
propagandists ever since. This, regardless of whether they’re 
trying to create interest in a cause, a campaign, a crusade, a 
circus, a concert, a convention, or a can of chili con carne. 

The propagandist, be he press agent, public relations coun- 
Sel, director of publicity, or advertising, or exploitation, acts 
as advance man, heralds the arrival of some ‘one’ or some 
‘thing,’ marshals public opinion, organizes an audience, and 
creates a demand. 

Propagandists are the most under-rated and over-rated 
people in the world. Goebbels, for example, is the worst 
that ever lived. With the press, radio, screen, stage, music, 
schools—with every form of communication from classroom 
to church at his disposal in Germany, he still hasn’t been able 
to sell Hitlerism to anyone who listens once and thinks twice. 

Somewhere in the British Army there’s an anonymous 
genius of a press agent, who has succeeded where Goebbels 
has failed. 

The British met defeat in Norway, 
France, The Channel Islands, Greece 
rapid succession. The retreat to 
defeat in the history of British arms. The British Generals 
were badly out-generalled. Yet this anonymous genius 
twisted the whole thing around, and all we heard and all we 
remember is the glorious defense of the dauntless defenders 
of Dunkirk. 
| ‘DEFEAT’ BECOMES ‘FEAT’ 

A clever press agent twists disastrous ‘defeat’ into dauntless 
‘feat.’ He throws in a few phrases like bulldog courage, 
matchless heroism, gallant sacrifice, and a disaster emerges 
as a triumph. Just one more proof that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

When the British Empire wins the War, the generals, and 
the admirals, and the diplomats, and the politicians, will al) 
Start taking bows. Our anonymous press agent will remain 
anonymous. Yet to him should go most of the honors. 

Consider the stroke of genius of the British Navy’s press 
agent who described the British Navy as America’s first line 
of defense. It’s true! But it’s also true that it is the first line 
of defense for the Peruvians, the Paraguayans, and the 
Patagonians, And for the Swedes, the Swiss, and the Span- 
lards. Just a sales angle. Just a thought. Just a few words. 
But those few words turned America into an active ally. 
made the lease-lend bill possible, and made Victory possible 
‘or the British Empire. 

What price Generals! 
press agents! 

I will swap you two Generals for a good press agent any 








Holland, Belgium, 
Crete, Libya, all in 
Dunkirk was the worst 





What price Admirals! What price 


Picture Industry (and Radio) Will 
Not Forget Attempts to Smear 
By Lindbergh & Co. 


By Prof. James H. Sheldon 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League 


The year 1941 was marked by a well-planned effort of 
certain important groups—appeasers, isolationists, and plain 
pro-Nazis—to control, by intimation, the radio, the press, and 
the films. This effort was generally made in the name of 

freedom of the press, or freedom of 
speech, but the argument was a per- 
verted one, and the true purposes soon 
became apparent. 

The attack was largely concentrated 
upon the motion picture industry—no 
doubt because it was thus possible to 
develop more sensational news angles, 
and also because it was hoped to unite 
in the campaign several fairly important 
groups who had their own reasons, un- 

*- related to the major issue, for wishing 
Prof. J. H. Sheldon the screen harm. Although the nominal 


purpose of the film ‘investigation’ as outlined in the Nye-« 


Clark resolution was to discover ‘any propaganda dissem- 
inated by motion pictures and radio...to influence public 
sentiment in the direction of participation by the United 
States in the present European war,’ it was obvious from the 
beginning that the true purpose of the resolution, and the 
true goal of Senator D. Worth Clark’s committee, was to 
coerce the entertainment media into opposing or not public- 
izing the majority policy of the American people in world 
affairs. 

The principal initial argument for the investigation was 
made by Senator Nye, not on the floor of the Senate, but at a 
meeting of the so-called ‘America First’ Committee, in St. 
Louis, where he ‘epportunely’ appeared on the day that had 
been selected for filing his investigation resolve. Nye’s speech 





day in the week, and throw in an Admiral and a half-a-dozen 
politicians to boot. Let’s see how much sense there is to that 
statement. George Washington had dozens of Generals, but 
it was his press agent, Tom Paine the pamphleteer, who uni- 
fied the Colonists, inspired them with martial ardor and main- 
tained their morale ‘through the times that try men’s souls.’ 

Sam Houston, Davy Crockett and Jim Bowie will live for- 
ever in the history of Texas. But the fellow who coined the 
slogan ‘Remember the Alamo,’ deserved a little credit too. 
Just three little words. ‘Remember the Alamo.’ What a 
miracle they performed. 


Then there was the press agent for the Spanish-American 
War. Another anonymous genius. He too wrote three little 
words—‘Remember the Maine.’ And there went Spain. Run 
out of Cuba. Run out of Puerto Rico. Run out of the Philip- 
pines. By the dynamic devastation of just three little words, 
and right now it’s ‘Remember Pearl Harbor.’ Three more 
little words. 


Let’s look at a few other accomplishments of the press 
agent. Let’s look at the Mayflower and the Pilgrims. They 
landed here in 1620. If you’re a Mayflower descendent that 
makes you a blueblood. Yet the Pilgrim who landed in 1620 
was just a Johnny-come-lately, 


P.AS MADE US ‘ANGLO-SAXON’ 


Now let’s take that myth that America is an Anglo-Saxon 
country. America was settled by the Spanish, Dutch, French, 
Scotch, Welsh, Irish, English, Swedish and Poles, to name just 
a few. Their religions were Catholic, Jewish, Huguenot, 
Quaker, Shaker, Swedenborgian, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
High Church. This combination doesn’t sound very Anglo- 
Saxon. But our early writers were largely of English 
descent. They were press agents for Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority, and so we became an Anglo-Saxon country. Not 
through facts, but through the skill of press agents. 

One of the greatest of all press agents is that unsung 
genius who created the myth of ‘German efficiency.’ Let’s 
examine that age old myth, that universally accepted myth, 
that utterly ridiculous myth. We read and accept as gospel 
such phrases as ‘with characteristic German efficiency’; ‘with 
the usual German efficiency’; ‘with the traditional German 
efficiency’; the German Government, or the German Army, 
or German industry, did this, that and the other. 

Well let’s see what we shall see. There was a period of 
44 years from the end of the Franco-Prussian War to the 
beginning of the World War. The dates, 1870-1914. Forty- 
four of ‘characteristic German efficiency’ preparing for a 
war. P. S. She lost the war. From 1918 to 1939 with ‘char- 
acteristic German efficiency’ she prepared for another war 
Twenty-one years to prepare. P. S. She’s losing this war. 








Forty-four years to do one job. Twenty-one years to do 
another job. And still she can’t do the job. If that’s 
efficiency, I'll take vanilla. Yet 99 people out of a 100 readily 
concede that the Germans are ‘efficient.’ The press agent for 
that piece of propaganda certainly did a great piece of work 

The best press agents are the unprofessional ones, because 
they’ve made their work and themselves important—by mak- 
ing what they say and do—important. 

Here are just a few natural press agents:—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Eleanor Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, Greta 
Garbo, Henry Ford, Arturo Toscanini, Dorothy Thompson, 
G. B. Shaw, Noel Coward, Orson Welles, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Some of those in the past were P. T. Barnum, Theodore 
Roosevelt, John L. Sullivan, Tex Rickard, Roxy, David 
Belasco, F. Ziegfeld, Jr., Richard Harding Davis, Floyd Gib- 
bons, Charles Frohman, Sime Silverman, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Thomas A. Edison, Harry Houdini, John Wanamaker, 
Will Rogers, Billy Sunday, Texas Guinan, Buffalo Bill, Enrico 
Caruso, Oscar Wilde, James McNeil Whistler, Lawrence of 
Arabia, Sarah Bernhardt. 

The moral of this little tale is, it’s nice to have fame after 
you’re gone, but it’s twice as nice to have fame while you're 
here. And a press agent is a mighty handy man to 
have around because he makes fame step on the gas. 





/Geal to say concerning films and radio. 


subsequently appeared in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record (but with mention of the ‘America First’ auspices 
omitted) and was referred to again and again during the 
official testimony as the principal basis for the whole inquiry. 

As the investigating committee languished, toward the end 
of October, Chairman D. Worth Clark was invited to New 
York, where he appeared on the platform along with Charles 
A. Lindbergh and others at the pre-election rally of the 
‘America First’ Committee, held in Madison Square Garden. 
John T. Flynn, the chairman (and just a few weeks before 
a star witness before the Clark Committee) introduced Clark 
from the platform in terms of lavish praise, and the Senator 
spoke briefly, to the vigorous applause of Lindbergh and the 
audience. 

Both in its beginning and in its end the so-called ‘investiga- 
tion’ thus acknowledged the pro-appeasement ‘America First’ 
Committee as its parent and owner. The purpose was not to 
discover propaganda in films, the purpose was to compel films 
to become propaganda, if only by omission, for isolationists 
and appeasers. 

As time went on, Senators Nye and Tobey found it less 
embarrassing to make their speeches before groups of their 
own enthusiastic followers, without having to look at Wendell 
Willkie and wonder what card he was holding up his sleeve, 
and without having to answer Senator McFarland’s amiable 
but painful questions. 


AND THEN PEARL HARBOR 


So the.show took to the road, and the hearings were post- 
poned from week to week. while members of the committee 
were detained out-of-town on important engagements. These 
important engagements generally turned out to be speaking 
dates at America First rallies, where the speakers had a good 
It seemed safer to 
make charges somewhere else than in Washington, for the 
people had pretty thoroughly awakened to the real purposes 
of the so-called investigation. Finally, just before bombs 
started falling in Hawaii, the committee admitted that it was 
probably finished. 

Meanwhile, the motion picture and radio industries emerged 
with a film show of public approbation for the policies which 
they had been pursuing. The original intent of the Nye- 
Clark resolve had been to investigate radio, as well as the 
films, but after Nye and Tobey went on circuit it was clear 
that the radio had nothing to fear. 

The Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League offered to appear at 
the motion picture hearings, to present evidence of use of 
the motion picture by the Nazis as a vehicle of dangerous 
propaganda both in the United States and Latin America. 
Although this offer was formally accepted, the league never 
got a chance to present its evidence. Had things been other- 
wise, it is possible that the public might have seen an entirely 
different side of the whole picture. 

From the very beginning the Nazis have made the most 
vigorous efforts to get control of the screen, the radio and 
the press. At the start, their campaign was directed toward 
showing that these agencies are ‘dominated’ by Jews, and 
therefore should be ‘purged.’ 

Even before Hitler’s seizure of power in Germany it was 
an important weapon in the Nazi propaganda arsenal to claim 
that Jews dominated these public opinion forming agencies, 
and that they must be ‘purified’ by Nazification. In 1934 the 
notorious Fichte-Bund (Nazi propaganda agency active in 
making foreign converts) circulated stacks of leaflets in 
America containing an article on Jewish influence upon the 
theatre and the film. (Leaflet printed in Germany, but in the 
English language.) On April 28, 1934, the New York Deutsche 
Zeitung (leading Nazi propaganda sheet) favored the Anti- 
Nazi League with a full-page headline (‘Untermeyer’s League 
Exposed’), but found space in adjoining columns of this one 
issue alone for three attacks on the motion picture industry. 
One of the latter items began: 

“Whosoever has thus far . . . preserved his intellectual 
balance amid the confusion of Jewish propaganda in the 
press, over the radio, on the screen and on the stage, aim- 
ing to undermine Americans’ sense of fairness in apprais- 
ing Hitler’s hard-won victory over the forces of subver- 
310m... .” O06. 

As months grew into years the Nazi line became even more 
obvious, and scarcely a fortnight passed in which the New 
York Weckruf und Beobachter (official organ of the Nazi 
Bund in America) did not attack these same agencies of pub- 
lic formation. The more violent attacks were generally car- 
ried in the German-language section of this paper. (Extreme 
example: the lead German-language article in the July 19, 
1939, issue, attacking the amusement industry in general and 
the New York World’s Fair in particular, in connection with 
the projected ‘Pavillion of Freedom’, which was considered 
to be democratic, and therefore anti-Nazi, propaganda). 
Needless to remark, the same publication, and its numerous 
affiliated papers and newsletters in all parts of the country, 
hailed the Nye-Clark ‘investigation’ as good news of big- 
headline calibre. 

HITLER’S USE OF FILMS | 














During the last 10 years Hitler and Goebbels have made 
use Of subsidized motion pictures as a major implement in 
building up fifth-columns in all parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in North and South America. As early as Oct. 12, 
1939, Congressman Dickstein, chairman of the House Immie- 
gration Committee, reported the seizure of Nazi propaganda 
films being smuggled into the country for use in organizing 
storm troopers. The more dangerous propaganda, however, 
was openly brought in through customs, and consisted of films 
cleverly designed to keep thousands of otherwise loyal Ameri- 
can citizens of German origin from straying without the 
sphere of influence of the Third Reich. 

Typical of the 1941 crop of Nazi propaganda films was the 
UFA ‘Sieg im Westen’ (‘Victory in the West’), a feature- 
length film showing Nazi victories and the alleged benefits 
which followed them, and designed to show the invincibility 
of the Hitler war-machine. The Anti-Nazi League undertook 
to stop the showing of this film, and through its attorney, 
Julius L. Goldstein, of New York, acting on the petition of 
Richard Rollins, the league’s chief investigator, sought court 
action to prevent the further showing of the film. This par- 
icular action is still under advisement in the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court. 

Had the Clark Committee been disposed actually to inves- 
tigate propaganda in motion pictures, tending to involve 
America in dangerous war of the kind we face today, it had 
its material ready to hand in such matters as those just dis- 
cussed. The committee was not interested in such propa- 
ganda, however, and was never intended to become so inter- 
ested. Its purpose was to coerce the motion picture industry 
into a particular propaganda line, or at least to ‘get’ the in- 
dustry in the process, 
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Show ‘Biz In World War 1 











Continued from page 25, 





be raised for that society. 
initial piece would be entitled ‘Once 
Upon a Time,’ and each season would 
retain that title with a new fairy 
tale. 

Eugene Walter was to adapt the 
fairy tales; Maxfield Parrish, the 
famous artist, was already at work 
on the sets, doing them in oil on 
wood and proposing to sell them 
later at $10,000 each; Marion Davies 
and Justine Johnson were offered the 
lead femme roles by Wanger. It 
was figured that the fantasy would 
cost $150,000 to produce and that it 
would be the opening attraction at 
the Capitol theatre, then being built 
on Broadway. Actually, the Wanger 
show never opened. 


Also in the interests of the Red 
Cross, the Chicago agents put on a 
show Dec. 16, 1917, at Cohan’s Opera | 
House in the Windy City, with the | 
agents themselves as the actors in 
the minstrel first part. Jess Free- 
man (now of ‘Variety’) was one 
of the end men, while ‘Tink’ Hum- 
phreys and Morris Silver were 
among the ballad singers. Jack Lait 
press-agented the show, which raised 
around $5,000. 

Also in December, 1917, Lady Duff 
Cooper appeared at the N. Y. Palace, 
presenting a fashion revue. She 
donated her $2,500 weekly salary for 
this date and others to her sister’s 
(Duchess of Warwick) fund for dis- 
abled English soldiers. 


Lady Cooper came over from an 


| 
| 





The | Seattle’s show biz slumped, but Ta- 


coma. not included in the ban, 
boomed from the extra patronage. 

Flizabeth Brice and Charles King 
dropped out of ‘Miss 1917’ at the 
Century, New York, and the act split 
up when King enlisted in the Navy 
and was assigned to official duty in 
Washington. 

All the large theatres in the Hali- 
fax area were wiped out when a 
munitions ship blew up in the har- 
bor, causing the loss of several thou- 
sand lives. Smaller nabe houses not 
seriously affected were turned into 
emergency hospitals, or used to 
house refugees from the holocaust. 

Dr. Ernest Kunwald, native Aus- 
trian and director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was arrested 
in Dayton for making treasonable 
utterances against the United States. 





Chorus Boys Exempt 





‘Variety’ suggested editorially that 
legitimate theatre managements 
should express in their programs the 
reason why certain male actors of 
draft age were not in the service. 
Excuses were being made for the 
chorus men, but not for the princi- 
pals, and much adverse comment 
was evident. 

‘Variety’ reprinted an editorial by 
Arthur Brisbane in the Xmas edi- 
tion of the N.Y. Journal, in which 
the editor strongly encouraged pat- 
ronage of theatres during the war 
period. He said, ‘The theatre means 


uled to teeoff Jan. 28 with a color 
film entitled ‘The Gulf Between’. 
That same date Camp Pike's houses 
opened with ‘Mary's Ankle’, and 
Camp Gordon started with ‘The 
| Million Dollar Dolls’. Four of the 
| other camps, Dodge, Dix, Meade and 
Jackson, were listed to open Feb. 2, 
| while Camps Lee and Upton the- 
atres were expected to be ready 
March 1. 

It wasn’t expected that all of the 
‘Liberty’ theatres, 
‘design and fully equipped, would 
| be ready and shows smoothly routed 
before late in the summer. The War 
Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities denied the pos- 
sibility of a theatre setup in Paris 
for American soldiers, but added 
that E. H. Sothern and Winthrop 
Ames would soon be sent abroad 
to study what best may be done to 
entertain the A.E.F, 


At the end of January, 1918, ‘Smil- 
age Books’ were placed on sale, with 
the buyers sending them to soldier 
friends or relatives. Book’s coupons 
admitted the service men to all en- 
tertainments in the camps. The Mili- 
tary Entertainment War _ Service 
Committee, of which Marc Klaw was 
chairman, and another group known 
as the Military Entertainment Coun- 
cil, appointed by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, directed the sale 
of the ‘Smilage Books’ throughout 
the countrty. 





Harry Bestry, then hoofing, was 





England which was getting its first 
real taste of air raids, probably 
reaching their peak in World War I 
during October, 1917. A news re- 
port from London, stating that the 
air raids had forced the closing of 
theatres at night, described the 
bombs and anti-aircraft guns as 
causing a din that ‘was nerve- 
wracking and incessant.’ 


| Espionage Via Thespis | 


From Paris came a report that 
counter-espionage had uncovered a 
German plot to further Hun propa- 
ganda via the theatre and its artists. 
These secrets came to light after the 
execution of Mata Hari. Mentioned 
in the news dispatch were the lav- 
ish Max Reinhardt productions in 
the ‘neutral cities ef Berne and 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


War tax on admission of 5c and 
over started in the U. S. Nov. 1, 
1917, and around $100,000 weekly 
from N. Y. theatres alone was being 
realized by the Government. Show 
business was riding the crest of box- 
office results. Managers described 
it as ‘not despite the war, but be- 
cause of it.’ It’s believed, however, 
that business will dive with the first 
publication of ‘casualty lists.’ 

In the fall of 1917, the Fifth Ave- 
nue theatre, N. Y., staged a war song 
contest and it was a boxoffice hypo. | 
Many of the publishers entered | 
songs. 

Charles B. Dillingham was called | 
Into active service as a Captain in| 
the Aviation Signal Corps. 
assigned to the War College in | 
Washington. 


Sam Shipman 











wrote the 





He was! cheerfulness 


first | ing 


Elsie Janis 


ELSIE JANIS 
Songs, Imitations, etc. 
50 Mins.; Full Stage 


‘Over There’ 


Somewhere in France, April 28, 1918 
Snap to it, Buddy; big show. Dry that mess kit and shuffle them 


dogs! 


Elsie Janis at the Y. M. tonight. 


Take my tip the house was packed. Some on the rafters next to 


the roof, but all saw Elsie, and the 


hit she made was enough to bring 


joy to her heart and the realization that her mission to furnish en- 
tertainment for the boys ‘Over There’ was a huge success. 

Miss Janis is one of the first of the female American stars to make 
a tour of the camps in France, appearing at the Y. M. C. A. huts and 
in towns of any size at the local theatre, giving a free performance for 


the American soldiers. Wherever 


she may go Miss Janis scores her 


usual knockout, and from the soldiers’ point of view is the biggest 


thing that ever came down the pike. 


inimitable mimic kept up a steady 


terrupted only by convulsions of laughter. 


On this specific occasion the 
run of applause for one hour, in- 
Miss Janis’ work is one 


round after another of clever entertainment, so construed as to be 
comprehensible to the boy from the sticks as well as those from the 


big towns. 


vate equally entertained. It is an 


Every one feels at home, with both general and buck pri- 


apparently carefree Elsie that we 


have over here, full of the old pep so necessary and hard to keep so 


far from home. 


A batch of imitations constitute her turn, which ecan- 
not rightly be termed such, for it is an entire entertainment. 


Miss 


Janis is setting a wonderful example for her fellow American stars. 
Elsie Janis may be cited as having done her bit. 


Eddie Hartman. 





(The late Eddie Hartman was a member of ‘Variety’s’ New York staff 








before going into the Army. He was a sergeant attached to Head- 
quarters, A. E. F.) 
in the nation, and,working Shea’s, Buffalo, early in 
cheerfulness means success’, 1918 when he got word from his 
Eugene Pallette quit a forthcom-|4raft board that the U. S. Army 


Mary Pickford production to 


play on the exemption portion of | join the aviation corps with a lieu- 


the Draft. 
sketch titled ‘Exemption.’ | 

Karl Hoblitzelle visioned a tre- | 
mendous year for his Texas Inter- | 
state theatres—all of the towns hav- 
ing adjoining military camps except | 
Dallas. Washington theatre opera- | 
tors likewise looked for big b.o., due | 


to the tremendous influx of out-af- | 


towners, 

In World War I Japan was an 
ally of the U.S., Britain and France, 
hence a Government investigation 


late in 1917 of alleged anti-Japanese | 


propaganda in certain plays and pic- 
tures. It was believed that German 
agents had been active in those ven- 
tures. 

The N.Y. World late in °17 ran an 
expose of ‘grafting’ in certain war 
charities, and German acts in the 
U.S. seized upon that as an excuse 
to avoid playing those shows. 

Theatres coast to coast gave their 
receipts of one special show on Dec. 
7, "17 to the Red Cross. Vaude the- 
atres played a special morning per- 
formance, while legit houses gave an 
extra matinee. 


Seattle suffered a severe blow | 
when the commander of the Amer- | 


ican Lake cantonment, where 49,000 
soldiers were in training, barred that 
city to his men. It was claimed that 
Seattle’s vice conditions made it nec- 
essary to keep the soldiers from 


It was a vaudeville | tenant’s 
| Gribbon, Triangle-Keystone film co- | 


commission, while Eddie 


median, enlisted in the submarine 
division of the U.S. Navy. 


The one-night stands in the mid- |} 


west were in a demoralized state 
early in 1918, the cause being laid 


to transportation difficulties. Shows | 


were finding 
heavily 
ernment. 


it tough to get trains, 
requisitioned by the Gov- 


Theatres began to feel the pinch | 


| of fuel and power conservation and 


| 





spending their leaves in that town. 


they were asked to close early at 
night, 10:15 p.m. being the time lim- 
it. It was also decreed that Monday 
would be declared a legal holiday in 
the entire U.S. territory east of the 
Mississippi. All non-defense manu- 
facturing plants were closed that 
day, which proved a boom for the- 
atres. Latter also were told to close 
one day a week and picked Tues- 
day. 





| Liberty Theatres | 





The first of the army camp ‘Lib- 
erty’ theatres got underway in mid- 


January, 1918, when ‘Cheating Cheat- | 


ers’, legiter, played Camp Sherman, 
Ohio, and grossed $1,000 for the 
night. Camp Custer’s theatre opened 
Jari. 20 with the Rhoda Royal Cir- 
cus. Victor Herbert, conducting the 
Cincinnati Symphony, opened the 
Camp Taylor theatre Jan. 21. Camp 
Devens’ ‘Liberty’ theatre was sched- 


| wanted him. He couldn’t finish the 
week, but a few weeks later was 
| exempted because of ‘dancer’s heart.’ 
Cohan & Harris accepted Anthony 
| Paul Kelly’s German spy play, titled 
‘Three Faces East,’ and rushed it into 


| duty at the War College in Washing- 
ton, was also polishing up a new 
war play, as yet untitled. 

John and Mary Craig (Mary 
Young), whose son, Harmon, was 
killed in France in July, 1917, took 
{a troupe of eight players abroad 
and give stock performances for the 
|A.E.F. under the direction of the 
| YMCA. First production was a 
|farce, ‘Baby Mine.’ 


As the army camp ‘Liberty’ thea- 
tres got underway, it became evident 
that there was no standardization 
of admission prices. Some shows got 
25-50c scales, others sealed 10-25c. 
Most of the houses seated around 
3,000. A limit of 70% of the gross 
for shows playing camp theatres 
was set by the Committee on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. 

Capt. Vernon Castle of the Royal 
Flying Corps was killed Feb. 15, 
1918, when he fell from his plane 
while instructing British pilots at a 
training field in Texas. 

Western Vaudeville Mgrs. Assn. 
dropped the booking of vaude shows 
three days weekly at Camp Trav- 
ers, San Antonio. Two reasons were 
given, (1) WVMA's inability to get 
time to fill out the week for acts; 
(2) poor attendance, the soldiers pre- 





entertainment. A musical comedy 


the camp theatre. 





'U. S. Frown on ‘Peace’ Songs | 





Government began to take cog- 
nizance of a number of ‘peace’ songs 
being offered to music publishers. 
Officials asked professional manag- 
ers if they had any intimate details 
concerning the ‘source.’ Federal of- 


Leo Feist-published song, ‘It'll Be 
a Hot Time for the Old Boys When 
the Young Men Go to Wark.’ 

Martin Beck ordered the immedi- 
ate elimination from acts’ repertoires 





all built to one} 


production. Capt. Rupert Hughes, on | 


of any war songs that had risque 
lyrics or treated service men too 
lightly. Those turns violating this 
order were to be cancelled immedi- 
ately. ; ; 

Railroad congestion also placed 
the circuses in a dilemma. Big shows 
had been unable to get Director 
General McAdoo to give circuses 
preference over freight. 

Liberty Loan Committee adopted 
‘What Are You Going to Do to Help 
the Boys,’ by the late Gus Kahn 
and Egbert Van Alstyne, as the offi- 
cial song to hypo the third Liberty 
Loan Drive. 

One of the ‘wild’ stories that re- 
sulted from the war concerned a 
Government ‘plan’ to turn Coney 
Island into a huge shipbuilding cen- 
tre and thus eliminate the summer 
playground. Nothing ever came of 
it, of course. 

A factional fight broke out in 
March, 1918, in the Military Enter- 
tainment Service. Mare Klaw re- 
signed as chairman, allegedly be- 
cause of the activities of William A. 
Brady in Washington. A _ general 
housecleaning of the show-booking 
office was indicated. Malcolm L. Mc- 
Bride, a Cleveland businessman, suc- 
ceeded Klaw. 

Billy Sullivan, Keith-Albee 
booker, started routing six- and 
seven-act vaude bills to play 17 
weeks in the army camp theatres. 
Larger acts were being booked ai 
‘cut’ salaries, while the smaller turns 


show opened at Camp Upton April 
1, 1918, including seven acts and a 
three-reel comedy film starring Bil- 
lie Ritchie. Attendance was capac- 
ity opening night and the popular- 
ity of vaudeville brought the sug- 
gestion that’ this form of entertain- 
ment be presented in the canton- 
ments to the exclusion of all others. 

A request for volunteers to enter- 
tain the A.E.F. met an overwhelming 
response at the first meeting of 
America’s Over There 
League, held at the N. Y. Palace 
April 23, 1917. George M. Cohan 
presided. When he asked for vol- 
unteers, nearly the entire capacity 
audience of professionals responded. 


Among the speakers were E. H. 
Sothern and Winthrop Ames, who 


had only recently returned from the 
ether side, where they went to ob- 
serve and arrange for the entertain- 
ment of the A.E.F. 7 
Finding it impossible to 
the volunteers, Cohan suggested that 


they file their applications with 
Ames. It was said that 70 or 80 
distinct companies would be sent 


across. Ames said the performers 
would be uniformed in the Y.M.C.A., 
and a representative of the latter 
stated that the ‘Y’ would provide 
transportation and maintain the 
entertainers. Sgt. Guy Empey, who 
wrote the war's first best-seller, 
‘Over the Top,’ was another speaker. 
He told the gathering, ‘You don’t 
have to be the best entertainer in 
the world to please those boys.’ 
Mrs. August Belmont, who before 
her marriage was Eleanor Robson, 
dramatic star, also spoke. 





ficers in Chicago seized copies of the | 





got regular pay. First UBO-booked | 


| 
| 


Theatre | 


| 
| 
| 


ferring to go into town for their) House, reported a sale of $189,000 


in his theatre. Al Jolson’s appeals 


stock organization then took over | at the Winter Garden sold a total 
| of $154,000 worth of bonds on two 


successive Sundays, the singing star 
also going over to the Palace to 
hypo that theatre’s audience. 


Alexander Bremer, president of 
the New York musicians union local, 
was ousted by Joseph N. Weber, 
prexy of the American Federation 
of Musicians, for making disloyal 
remarks. It was established at a 
hearing that Bremer had castigated 
England. 

It was suggested that the scale 
for vaudeville at the ‘Liberty’ 
theatres was too high at 25-50c. 
Houses weren't graded and the sol- 
diers in the cheaper seats saw the 
shows at a disadvantage. A cut to 
10-30c was proposed, but never went 
into effect. 

‘You Know Me, Al’, musical acted 
and presented by men of the 27th 
Division, quartered at Spartansburg, 
S. C., did sensational business at 
the Lexington Avenue theatre, New 
York, grossing $55,000 in 16 days. 
The show played at a 65-35 basis 
and its total payroll was $218 a night, 
the soldiers each getting $2 after 
starting at $1. 

Corporal M. H. Plant (Grant 
and), vaudeville’s first war hero, 


; was sent back to the U. S. by Gen- 


eral Pershing to help the Liberty 
Loan Drive. Plant wore the Croix 
de Guerre, which he received for 
rescuing ‘missing’ men, three of 
whom died, in No Man’s Land after 
figuring heroically in a raid on Ger- 
man positions, 

Bert Levy received word of the 
death of his son, Bert Levy, Jr. Lat- 
ter was with the Royal Flying Corps 
and died when his plane crashed in 
England. Lieut. Cyril Whelan, son 
of Albert Whelan, topflight English 
actor, was killed with Levy. They 
were cousins, their fathers Austra- 
lians, 





| Nora Bayes’ ‘Billing’ | 





Nora Bayes applied for service as 
an entertainer for the A.E.F. How- 
ever, she requested information as 
to the billing she would receive, and 
what position she would play on the 
bill. She never made the trip. 

George M. Cohan's latest patriotic 
song, “Their Hearts Are Over There’, 
‘was donated by the star to the Red 
Cross. 

Germany’s Big Bertha bombing of 
Paris intermittently for more than 
a month crippled the amusement 
business in that city in May, 1918. 

Stagehands union in several cities 
passed resolutions that none of its 
members would work shows con- 
taining subjects of the Central Pow- 
ers (German, etc.). 

The NVA and the Variety Man- 
agers Protective Assn. took steps to 


| protect vaudeville actors from N.Y. 


register | 


She had | 


| just returned from France and ex- | 


| pressed the wish that she might go 
| back ‘very shortly.’ 
Soph’s Invitation aS 


Sophie Tucker leaned out of a 
| stage box and shouted that she 
| wanted to be the first volunteer. 
| ‘Sophie Tucker and her Jazz Band 
will go whenever called,’ she yelled. 
Cohan read a list of those who 
had volunteered by telegram.  In- 
cluded was a cable from Elsie Janis, 
who was already abroad, and wires 
from John Drew, Kitty Edwards, 
Otis Skinner, Billie Burke, Donald 
Brian, Louise Dresser, Ruth Chatter- 


ton, Jane Cowl, John Charles 
Thomas, Frank Craven, Grant Mit- 
chell, James T. Powers, Frances 


Starr, Willie Collier, Lillian Russell, 
Walter Damrosch and Maude Adams. 





| Liberty Loan Drives | 


The Theatrical Liberty Loan Divi- 
sion was optimistic of $100,000,900 
total sales in theatres throughout 
the country. It was expected that 
$25,000,000 would be sold in New 
York City alone. Bob O'Donnell, 
then manager of the Harlem Opera 








State’s Anti-Loafing law, which in- 
sisted that all males between the 
ages of 18 and 51 must be occupied 
at some useful trade or profession 
at least 36 hours per week. It was 
figured that performers could be 
Classified the same as teachers and 
permitted summer vacations. 

J. Howard Reber, Philadelphia 
lawyer, abandoned his private prac- 
tice to become commissioner of the 
New York headquarters of the Mili- 
tary Entertainment Committee, of 
which Malcolm McBride was chair- 
man. Reber’s new job of looking 
after the army camp shows paid him 
$l a year. 

There was adverse criticism in 
Congress about the manner in which 
official U.S. films were being dis- 
tributed. Special case in point was 
picture entitled ‘Pershing’s Crusa- 
ders’, 

An 
fares 


increase of 33% in 
was a tremendous 
traveling shows. 


railroad 
blow to 


__Irving Berlin’s Band 


Irving Berlin, a private at Camp 


| Yaphank, started to organize a band. 





Got 157 applicants, but soon had 
weeded it down to two—himself and 
a piano. Berlin was active in stag- 
ing benefits for the soldiers, getting 


Will Rogers to appear at one show. 

With the ‘Liberty’ theatres losing 
money at ‘an alarming rate’, J. How- 
ard Reber persuaded the UBO 
(Keith) to furnish the theatres of 
camps nearest the largest cities gra- 
tis vaude programs, the Government 
to stand the cost of the players’ ex- 
penses. It was figured that the 
‘gratis’ performers, playing at 25-50c, 
would help average down the loss 
of the ‘Liberty’ theatres. One the- 
ory for the great drop in business 
was the large number of troops that 
had been sent overseas. 

Two types of camp theatres were 
defined in June, 1918. One was 
known as the ‘Red’ time, made up 
of seating 1,000, in the smaller can- 
tonments, where the admission was 
10-20c. Second was the ‘Blue’ time, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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the larger camps, where the scale 
was 25-50c. 
Private Irving Berlin went to 


work on the book, music and lyrics 
of ‘Yip, Yip Yaphank’, with the en- 
tire cast to be recruited from the 
enlisted men at Camp Upton. Show 
was scheduled for the Century, N.Y. 


The first ‘seasen’ of the ‘Liberty’ | 
theatres in the army camps was ex- | 


tremely discouraging, according to a 
recapitulation. Both the Govern- 


ment and managers lost heavily. 
High transportation costs and the 
swift movement of troops proved 


too much of a handicap for many 
shows. One vaude troupe, after 
eight and a half weeks, abandoned 


its tour with a loss of $3,600. An- | 


other company, under the manage- 


ment of the Government, showed a | 


loss of $5,600. At one southern camp, 
the theatre was grossing only $3 
nightly with films. 

It was decided to completely re- 
align the camp show setup and it was 
expected the new draft call at the 
end of June, 1918, would again fill 
up the cantonments with soldiers. 
J. Howard Reber classified the ‘Lib- 
erty’ theatres as individual units in- 
stead of a cricuit, and plans laid 
before Klaw & Erlanger and the 
Shuberts called for the booking of 
shows from routes continguous to 
the camps in order to hold down 
transportation costs. A new ‘Smile- 
age Books’ campaign was also 
planned. 


Col. %. Churchill, chief of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Branch in Wash- 
ington, warned show business to 
keep stages clean of German propa- 
ganda. In this category he placed 
crude jests aimed at servicemen. 


“ All the vaudeville booking offices 
refused to further book any Ger- 
man acts. Many German perform- 
ers had Americanized their names, 
or posed as nationals of neutral 
eountries (‘Swiss’ most popular), but 
the bookers had them pretty well 
spotted. The Boston Symphony dis- 
charged 18 German musicians. 
Jesse Weil, ‘Variety’s’ correspond- 

ent at Camp Upton, listed the fol- 
lowing camp non-essentials: 

Cork-serews 

Alarm Clocks 

Orchestrations 

Press Notices 

Photographs 

Nail Files 

Business Cards and Letterheads 

Sixty-nine were killed and more 

than 100 seriously injured when an 
empty troop train crashed into the 
Hagenbeck- Wallace eircus train near 
Gary, Indiana, June 26, 1918. 








f - Units Sail Over There | 
The first five units of the Over 
There League finally sailed for 


France early in August, 1918. ‘Some 
Home Folks’ contained Will Cressey 
and Blanche Dayne, Helene Davis, 
George Austin Moore and Howard T 
Collins: 
Leo Donnelly, James F. Kelly, Will 
J. Kennedy, 
Goff; ‘A Broadway Punch’ included 
Irene Franklin and Burt Green, 
Tommy Huntington and Corinne 
Francis; ‘A Laugh Barrage’ had 
Harry Adler, David Lerner, Kate 
Condon, Paula Sherman, Amy Hor- 
ton; ‘Magic, Mirth, Musie’ included 
David Mclvor, Madeline Glynn, Hal 
Pearson and Alfred Armand. In 
addition to these complete units, also 
sailing were Margaret Mayo, Eliza- 
beth Brice, Tommy Gray, Inex Nil- 
son, Will Morrisey, Rita Gould, Bert 


Snow, Roland Young and Henry 
Souvain. All the performers wore 
be eee uniforms when they 


boarded ship 

The legit managements in August, 
1918, expressed deep concern about 
the forthcoming season. Newest pro- 
posal to increase admission taxes to 
20%, plus the proposed new draft 
of all men from 18 to 45, were ex- 
pected to cut deeply into theatre at- 
tendance. On the other hand, legit 
business in London was booming. 
‘Chu Chin Chow’, after 900 per- 
formances, grossed over $17,000 the 
second week in August. 

The Government withdrew from 
all active management of army camp 
shows, and starting in August, 1918, 
all troupes playing the ‘Liberty’ 
theatres were under independent 
management. Percentages were also 
increased to 80-20. The ‘volunteer’ 
shows were dropped. 

‘Yip, Yip Yaphank’ opened at the 
Century, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1918, and 
Was a sensation. Cast of 350 men, 
all from Camp Upton, proved a reve- 
lation to the Broadway mob as well 
as the army officials. Sime wrote: 
*Yip, Yip Yaphank’ is a great show 
by a great bunch. There’s no 
theatrical manager who would not 


‘The Shamrock Show’ held | 


Emma Pollack, Helen | 


Indies Advance 
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srab it without the uniforms.’ Private 


'Irving Berlin, who wrote everything 
in the show. was forced to make a 


curtain speech Ditto Private Will 


H. Smith. who staged the production.’ 
producers | 


Several Broadway 
° 


started making overtures for pro- 
iducing rights to ‘Yaphank’, which 
lwas expected to gross $100,000 in 


N. Y. and then play Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Washington one week 
leach. The ‘Yaphank’ band was parad- 
ing Broadway daily, playing Berlin’s 
‘Hate to Get Up in the Morning’. 
Actors Equity in September, 1918, 
| set up a committee to raise funds for 
the benefit of wounded professionals. 
Performers were asked te contribute 
a portion of their salaries weekly. 
i» 
| 





~ Prohibition on the Horizon } 

Some restaurants were already 
‘looking forw:rd to the impending 
Prohibition. A few mulled the idea 
of installing fountains to re- 
place their bars. 

Spanish Influenza epidemic, a 
direct result of the war, started 
spreading and the state of Massachu- 
setts closed all theatres and other 
places of amusement in September, 
1918. Besides Boston, over 30 cities 
in the New England area had already 
declared a strict quarantine on public 
gathering places. The epidemic 
spread nationally, and such cities as 
Denver, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Providence and New Orleans 
ordered all theatres closed. The 
losses ran into millions of dollars 
weekly. Army camps were also 
under strict quarantine and natur- 
ally shows touring them were can- 
celled. ‘Variety’ started a list of 
Influenza ‘casualties’. 

While New York did not declare 
a quarantine, show business in the 
Metropolis was hard hit by the In- 
fluenza epidemic. Every attraction 
in Times Square was cut-rating and 
still the houses played to far from 
capacity attendance. ‘ 

By mid-October, 1918, show busi- 
ness over the entire country was at 
a virtual standstill because of the 
epidemic. Influenza was still spread- 
ing and only New York City and 
San Francisco were the major cities 
with all theatres open. ‘Variety’s’ 
casuality list was growing at an 
alarming rate. It was estimated that 
90% of the country’s theatres were 
closed, but a general reopening was 
expected early in November. 

England evidently was also suffer- 

ing from the Influenza plague. While 
there was no quarantine of theatres, 
business dropped off. Meanwhile, 
U. S. theatres began reopening early 
in November. A. Paul Keith, only 
son of B. F. Keith, died of Influenza 
October 30, 1918. 
By mid-November, 1918, the epi- 
| demic had run its course and virtu- 
jally all theatres had reopened. 
| Broadway business boomed as flu 
| abated. 





soda 





i Irene Franklin and Burt Green, 
from France in Octo- 
| ber, 1918, said the A. E. F. needed 
| ‘1,000 entertainers,’ They described 
| their services for the soldiers over- 
| seas ‘having many joys, some 
|hardships and the greatest experi- 


| who returned 


as 


jence in the world’, 

Peace came Nov. 11, 1918, and 
the issue of ‘Variety’ dated Nov. 
15, as its lead story, detailed the 


| concern of theatre operators whether 
}a new revenue bill before Congress 


again raising taxes on admissions 
would go into effect. 
Broadway speculated on _ the 


chances of war plays now that the 
| Armistice had been signed. 

| figured they wouldn’t enjoy wide 
| popularity. 

Plans were already underway to 
send shows and American acts to 
Europe. Harry Lauder cabled 
from Europe that he would make an- 
other ‘farewell tour’ of America 
Starting Nov . 29 ; the UBO 
ordered acts to delete all war songs 
and gags from their material now 
that the war was over... it was 
decreed that  soldier-professionals 
could wear their uniforms on stages 
for only 90 days after being roustered 
out... cabaret owners were ruefully 
contemplating the enforcement of 
Prohibition the following spring. 


Shoot Now, Punch Later 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
War replaces pugilism on Errol 
Flynn's starring schedule at Warners. 
His next start will be ‘Desperate 
Journey,’ dealing with the Jap 
trouble, instead of ‘Gentleman Jim,’ 
the life story of James J. Corbett. 
Filming starts next week, with 
Raoul Walsh directing. 











It was | 


They’ve Gotten 
Together 


By BILL BROGDON 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

The year 1941 wilt go down as the 
first since 1935 in which independent 
preducers met on common ground to 
fivht off the innumerable 
that had stifled their efforts at de- 
livering marketable product during 
the past six years. Not since 1935, 
|when rising labor and talent pay 
scales doomed the states rights mar- 
ket. has there been such a display of | 
organization and ability to either | 
| lick or compromise independent pro- | 
duction problems. 

Instead of accepting standards of 
labor recognition set up for the 
major companies, the independents 
banned together into a strong or- 
ganization, willing and able to gain 
concessions that were more equitable 
to indie firm making. 

The Independent Motion Picture 
Producers Association, with I. E. 
Chadwick as prexy, was reborn to 
bring some order into that particular 
picture field. Concessions were 
gained from the Screen Actors Guild 
as to employment of actors under 
certain situations. Concessions and 
compromises are expected from 
among the various unions, all of 
which make the next 12 months loom 
as the best prospects since the hey- 
day of the indies years ago. 

Instead of scattered production by 
innumerable outfits, aimed at state- 
righting their pictures on a hit-or- 
miss basis, there was a swing to unit 
production for the two independent 
companies, Monogram and Producers 
Releasing Corp., whose assured the- 
atre outlets gave the single indies an 
opportunity to realize the most re- 
turn on their celluloid children. Out- 
side of the activities by units in these 
two companies, little remains in the 
indie field. 


| 





Monogram’s Upbeat | 





Of particular interest during the | 
past 12 months was the strength 
shown by Monogram, after several 
years of dreary outlook, and the rise 
of Producers Releasing Corp., as a 
figure in the independent market. 
Monogram shook off the financial 
shackles which had governed every 
move since its re-birth in 1937 and 
|PRC arose from the ashes of Ben- 
| jamin Judell’s attempt to establish 
| himself as a Hollywood producer. 
| One of the most important execu- 
tive changes was the appointment of 
Trem Carr as executive director in 
charge of Monogram production. 
| Carr, associated with Mono since its 
| reentry into the production field in 
| 1937, had theretofore held his duties 
| to those of a member of the board of 
| directors and stockholder. He was} 
|also closely identified with the orig- 
inal Monogram organization when it 
| was first started some years ago. 

Company’s switch to the unit form 
| of production apparently was the 
| hypo it needed to start figuring im- 
| portantly in its field, and at the same 
time resulted in a number of major 
economies that helped to register a | 








last fiscal year. 

Another Monogram oldtimer to re- 
new his association with W. Ray 
Johnston, president, during the year 
with appointments to a high post was 
| Herman Rifkin. Latter was named 
v.-p. of the corporation. Samuel 
(Steve) Broidy, formerly manager 





} : 
| elevated to the post of v.-p. in charge 


of sales. Norton V. Ritchey, former 
; manager of the export department, 
| became v.-p. in charge of the foreign 
division. 


| PRC Moves Ahead _ 

Producers Releasing Corp. marks 
off 18 months of progress in the in- 
dependent production - distribution 
field with a net gain that augurs well 
for its future activities. Organized 
on March 20, 1940, when a group of 
film exchanges got together on a co- 
operative basis to assure themselves 
of pictures to sell, the company has 
expanded now to such an extent that 
its pictures are distributed in all 
parts of the world where American 
films can be shipped. 

Company started the 1941 year off 
with several executive changes, elect- 
ing O. Henry Briggs president and 
Leon Fromkess v.-p. in charge of 
home office operations and domestic 
and foreign distribution. On the 
Coast, George R. Batcheiler was 
brought in as feature supervisor, and 
supervision of westerns was turned 
over to Neufeld, 
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fighting service. 
months he had been in 
training with a parachute battalion. 
He has made one picture during the 
war, for which he was granted a| 
leave. {t's about the Royal Air 
Force, and titled ‘The First of the 
Few’. ; 


Another is Richard Greene, uncon- | 


for 


ditionally released from the 20th- | 
Fox contract in order to free him 
for service in the tank corps. He's 


understood now either in Libya or 
his way there. 

Holding his own with the crack 
aces of ,the Royal Navy’s Fleet Air 
Arm is Laurence Olivier. (Russell | 
Birdwell, who recently visited Eng- 
land and saw Olivier, was amazed | 
find him a flier. Olivier was 
known in this country foe his fear of 
plane travel. ‘How did you overcome 
your fear?’ Birdwell asked. ‘I didn't 
repiied the former film player, ‘I’m 
still as frightened of the things as | 
ever’.) Leslie Fenton is also in the 
Royal Navy, as is Robert Newton, 
who is an ordinary seaman. 


| Vivien Leigh Touring Camps | 








Vivien Leigh is making the rounds 
of factories and camps in the enter- 
tainment units, for which she re- 
ceives about $25 a week. She toured 
in ‘Doctor’s Dilemma’ throughout 
England and during the blitz period 
was serving food in a London emer- 
gency canteen. Offers of $200,000 
have been made Miss Leigh and 
Olivier if they’ll return to Holly- 
wood for 10 weeks work, it is under- 
stood. They've turned them down, 
however. 


One of the hardest working ac- 
tresses is Beatrice-Lillie. Since the 
second Sunday in September, 1939, 
she has appeared in some Sunday 
charity show every week except 
one. She was the first woman to 
make the flight to Scapa Flow in the 
Orkneys, where for a week she en- 
tertained thousands of sailors from 
the grand flleet then anchored there. 
Miss Lillie, like most other troopers, 
did her three months under a con- 
tract to ENSA, the government en- 
tertainment-service group, but since 
then has followed the course of 
most British stars by working on 
her own. Aimost without exception, 
these Sunday shows are staged out- 
side London, involving train jumps 
of as much as 300 miles. Reason for 
that is that people still with money 
enough to come across with wortk- 
while contributions took it on the 
run as soon the bombs began 
dropping on the capital, and are 
now housed in ‘safe’ centres. 





as 


Coward ~ | 


Noel Coward’s war work has had 





| wise, probably, than that of any 
|}other volunteer. Whatever anyone 
else may think, his services are 
highly valued by the British Gov- 


ernment, and his status carries with 
weight of the all-powerful 
initials, O.H.M.S., which means On 
His Majesty’s Service, 

Leslie Howard is working in the 
and factory shows and also 
appeared in ‘The First of the Few.’ 


Virginia Cherrill, a former Holly- | 
woodite, is now Lady Jersey and | 
runs a canteen near London She | 


is also ‘godmother’ to a Free Polish 
flying squadron (72 men). 

A whole chapter should probably 
be written about Ben Lyon and Bebe 
Daniels, both Americans, who have | 
been in England for the past half- 
dozen years or more. They rank at | 
the absolute peak of radio entertain- | 
ers with their ‘Hi, Gang’ show on 
BBC. Vic Oliver, Winston Churchill’s | 
son-in-law, completes the 
trio on the program. He 
Daniels write most of it. 


| 


starring | 
and Miss 
Lyon and 


of highly successful English pictures 
and legiters, too. They are No. 1 
morale builders in the British Isles. 

And then there’s Gracie Fields, 
making as great an effort as anyone 
possibly could for her native land. 
She’s currently in the United States, 
having just completed a second tour 
which grossed $232,000 for British 
War Relief. Between the two Amer- 
ican tours—which included a num- 
ber of jumps to Canada—Miss Fields 
returned to England and made a cir- 


cuit of factories, camps and naval 
bases. 


Jack Hylton, the band leader, has 
done tremendous work as an im- 
presario and producer since the out- 
break of the war. While others, dur-| 
ing the height of the blitz, threw up | 
the sponge and left show people to | 








form cooperative troupes working 


Chorines to Stars 


Continued from page 5 


|; appears on a mobile canteen. 


| boxing 


| Since the war started. 


| pantomime 








First Time Since 1935 | peara of was being shipped to Libya for coffee and doughnuts, Hylton put 


on variety, revue and musical com- 
edy shows. Perhaps his biggest 
achievement to date was the Saving 
of the London Philharmonic Orches. 
tra, which faced extinction through 
lack of funds. Taking control of the 
world-famed organization, he 
it through the provinces with 
ballyhoo of a film road show. They 
not only have been playing to cx. 
pacity business; the ordinary public 
has shown by its support at the box 
office that it has an ear for good mu- 


toured 
all the 


Sic. Time’ and _— again Hylton 
has jumped in and filled a breach 
when some singing star has found 


himself without an accompanist. In 


_addition to staging numberless char- 


ity concerts for the Red Cross and 


| war groups, Hylton’s name as donor 


At the 
moment he is ‘digging for victory’ on 
a farm he recently acquired in Ox- 
fordshire, his native county. He is 
specializing in cattle and poultry. 
Flanagan and Allen  —s|, 
The first week in September, 1939, 
found Flanagan and Allen and their 
company closing a long run. Follow- 
ing the disbanding of the troupe that 
Saturday night, the two comics gave 
their first war-effort concert the next 
afternoon, Since then, for almost 125 
weeks now, they have not missed a 
single Sunday. Recently they made 
the 300-mile jump to Blackpool, 
leaving London Saturday midnight, 
to star in a concert on behalf of the 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. 
On their arrival they found the house 
had been scaled at unheard-of prices, 
the first five rows in the orchestra 
priced at $50 a seat. 


By the time they finished with that 
audience of rich evacuees they had 
squeezed enough out Of them, in ad- 
dition to the gate itself, to be able to 
hand over $200,000 to the charity. 
Their job done, they grabbed the 
midnight train back to London. 

As soon as their present engage- 
ment in ‘Black Vanities’ ends, Flan- 
agan and Allen will embark on a 
tour of the United Kingdom that will 
take them as far as the Orkney Is- 
lands and occupy the whole summer, 
During this period they will receive 
no pay whatever. But, according to 
Flanagan, they will have the fun of 
their life—laughing at the income tax 
people! 

Contributions to Frances Day's 
Penny Fund, organized by the stage 
and screen star in October, 1939, had 
reached a staggering total at the end 
of the first two years of its existence 
To British prisoners of war and 
troops serving overseas the Fund has 


| sent 40,000 packs of playing cards, 


huge quantities of 
instruments, 


1,000 dartboards, 


gloves, musical 


books, cigarettes and tobacco. Regis- 
|tered under the War Charities Act, 
the fund has as its president the 


Duke of Sutherland and Marchioness 
of Carisbrooke as patron 


American Contributions | 
Many contributions have come 
from America, and actively engaged 
|!in boosting the fund across the sea 
are Marie Louise Boicourt, honorary 
lv. p. for the U. S.; Gertrude Law- 
rence, and Horace FE. Dodge, honor- 
ary treasurer for the U. S. 
George Formby, Britain’s No. 1 


film star, has paid the Government 
more than $400,000 in income tax 
In this period 
he has had for himself only 12c¢ out 
of every $5 earned. He has refused 
several tempting offers to appear in 
this year because of a 
promise to take a troupe to Northern 
Ireland in January to entertain the 
armed forces there. Because he pre- 


| fers to travel about the country, 
playing his ukulele in farmyards, 
barns and aircraft hangars for the 


entertainment of men in uniform, he 
cancelled an Australian tour at the 
outbreak of war, and has _ since 
turned down big money and offers 
for a tour of Canada. During the 
first year of the war he made two 
trips to Northern France, as well as 
to the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


Last summer Formby got togethe! 
a company of artists, and in 16 days 
played 14 of the worst blitzed cities 
in the Kingdom. Out of his own 
pocket he footed the whole cost of 
this tour, turning over the gros: 
takings (roughly $50,000) to wa 
charities. 

If the present lull continues into 
the New Year, and the Royal Nav) 
League of Canada persuades White- 
hall to make it an official tour, Form- 
by may consent to do a Coast-to- 
Coast tour of the Dominion on the 
one condition that his audiences are 
exclusively fighting men in uniform 
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No New Year ever started so 
happily! We’re still counting 
up but—-roughly- business ts 
about 4200% over anything 
in history! You have to havea 
priority order to get a seat in 
the 414 theatres now cleaning 
up with The Man Who Came |_\ 
To Dinner’ -from WARNERS! 
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| As sun wa 
| aura | 9:15 New Years Morning at the N. Y. Strand—They Went 
Sage, Without Breakfast To Get To “Dinner’’ ! 
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For Democracy | 
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] Room 


and we have them in the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Here is the bulwark against the defeat of free expression 
which was erected in 1791 by such men as George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin: 


‘Congress shall pass no law respecting the establish- 
ment of Religion, or prohibiting the freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, 


Our Fifth Freedom derives from this Bill of Rights. We 
are at war to protect this priceless heritage. 

The Founding Fathers didn’t write that law of the land to 
guarantee obscenity, to insure vulgarity, or to promote im- 
morality. They gave us that law to make American expres- 
sion FREE, then and forever. 

Some censorship groups would tell us that these freedoms 
are all right to talk about, to read about, to write laws about, 
but that nobocy really means they should be put into prac- 
tice. Some censorships would tell us that today, and some 
censorships were telling the same thing to Washington and 
Jefferson and Adams. a 

Some censorship groups would censor us all into one 
church. Others would censor us into a single vote of ‘Jal’ 
at the polls. Others would censor Mickey Mouse from Min- 
nie Mouse; Popeye from his pipe; W. C. Fields from his red 
nose; and audiences from theatres. 

Hitler’s shadow is censorship. Where his moustache goes, 
nobody sings. ‘Shut their mouths, stop up their ears, close 
their eyes—and start shoving them around!’ 

Nobody has to be told we aren’t fighting for that. The 
people who advocated censorships were paving the road of 
good intentions—and we know who has made good use of 
that smooth highway! 


Fifth Freedom Is Not the Last 
Of the Freedoms We'll Fight For 


So, if you’re a fighter for the Fifth Freedom, count me 
with you. It’s not the least of the many freedoms we’re 
fighting for. 

We start fighting for the Fifth Freedom right here in our 
own hearts. The first battle is aginst Self-Censorship Through 
Fear. Have we still got the guts to say what we want to say, 
to say what we have to say? 

‘When in the course of Human Events, it becomes necés- 
sary ...’ They had the heart to place courage and an ideal 
above human life. 

France fell, as many nations have, because of a self-censor- 
ship through fear. Free expression disappears when fascism 
and defeat appear, and it is this self-denial, this suicide of 
censorship, which destroys free expression. 

Some time around Nov. 15 three Japanese aircraft-carriers 
left Kobe for a pre-arranged target at Hawaii. 

On Nov. 15 Lester Cowan protested my stand for a Holly- 
wood alive to current issues, with this public statement: “The 
movies cannot take sides in the controversy now going on in 
our country.’ On the night of Dec. 7 I am sure that Lester 
agreed with me that any idea of Artistic Isolation: was no 
longer defensible. 


Ostrich Age Is Over 
The Ostrich Age is over. We have learned our lesson. A 
nation which does not have its motors turning, its marching 


men in arms, and its people made aware—can lose the first 
round of a war. 























Such blindness must not come again. There must be a 
clear voice for something besides Entertainment in the Holly- 
wood that comes out of Air-Raid warnings and blackouts. 

There must be no compromise, no appeasement, no reserva- 
tion, no holding-back, no room for anything but the demo- 
cratic spirit. This is the world’s crisis. 

We of the films must conceive a lap-dissolve into the 
future, into the victorious future, where a full freedom need 
not be attained, but defended. 


co What of the Future? 








What shall we do with this future of freedom? You, there! 
—you writing books. What are you going to do with it? 
And you, producing plays? What does freedom of expres- 
sion mean for you? 

I make movies. What will I do with freedom of expres- 
sion? I’m for using it for all it is worth. 

I agree that motion pictures should be entertainment. 

Every picture on which I have worked has expressed my 
agreement with the principle that motion pictures should be 
entertainment. I still believe, and shall continue to believe, 
that motion pictures should be entertainment. But I say that 
in addition to being entertainment, in fact, sometimes while 
being entertainment, motion pictures can and should con- 
tribute to the important dissemination of hope and inspira- 
tion, courage and truth, unity and the memory of our sacred 


~ American heritage 


Why not? All This and Belly-Laughs, Too! Is this the 
first era in history where the dramatic arts should ignore 
what is happening in the world? 

We have something that has to be said. We have to say it 
To refuse to say it is to betray an obligation to America. 
To make it impossible for it to be said, is to deny the strug- 
gle and victory of the ragged little army of Valley Forge. 

There can be no conflict in the motion picture industry. 
Are we for democracy or against it? De we mean to serve 
it or deny it? Do we mean to strike the blows for freedom 
that our jobs demand? 

We, with the greatest instrument of public information in 
the world, are saying so little. While Hitler is saying so 
much and while Hirohito is doing so much. 

We must be a vital part of American life now more than 
ever before. We must become an art as well as an industry. 
Ours is a vast field with a vast audience and there’s room in 
it for much. There’s room for Bing Crosby and John Ford, 
Mickey Mouse and Dorothy Lamour’s sarong, Betty Grable 
and Aldous Huxley, Katharine Hepburn and Mickey Rooney, 
William Shakespeare and Lana Turner, Arnold Schoenberg 
and Artie Shaw. 

There’s room in motion pictures for talent of every kind. 
There’s room for anyone who can sing a song or clown a 
bit or wring a tear from an old tired melodrama. 

And if there’s room for ridiculing the dignity and high 
purpose of the little draftee soldier in ‘Caught In tke Draft’ 
and ‘Buck Privates,’ there must be room as well for an 


honest, inspiring presentation of the young men who have 
taken up arms for the United States. 
There's room for diversion and amusement and room for 


honesty. ° 


5 ~~ And Room, Also, for Plain Talk | 








Most of all, there is room for democracy in action on the 
American screen. There's room for plain talk. There's 
room for someone who has something to say. 

We have a good measure of freedom and more on the 
way. This is the democratic spirit in action. We fight for 
freedom on the high seas and on distant shores, in order 
that we may have it in our lives and in our work. 

This isn’t something new—it started long before that day 
at Concord Bridge, in 1775, when they fired the shot heard 
‘round the world. The echoes of that cannon shot still ring 
and the voices that it awakened still sing. 

We have the democratic spirit with us—now we must give 
it new flame. To control, to dictate, to bind, or to censor, 
was a violation of that spirit. Censorship was a violation 
of what the editors of this paper have so aptly named the 
Fifth Freedom. 

Freedom is a self-perpetuating ideal. It must not be 
abused: it must be nurtured. It must have love and respect 
to grow where it is planted. 

We have Freedom to fight for. We have film to fight 
with. We have the brains and the hands. We have songs 
of our nation thet must not be forgotten. 

Let’s sing those American songs with all our power. 














Let’s Give Democracy 
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both in Spanish and Portuguese, to keep Latin America in 
touch with U. S. defense and war efforts. 

American defense means keeping the Americas together. 
Unless this country is to stand alone in a world of hostile 
nations, we must make sure that our neighbors are bound to- 
gether through channels of communication and friendship. 
We will know that Axis propaganda is being piped as 
smoothly as oil into South America. We've all heard its line: 
The United States is greedy, imperialistic, crude, contemptu- 
ous of its Latin neighbors. 

And the line makes its mark because many of our neigh- 
bors know so little about us that they begin to believe that 
perhaps the Nazis are right. 

Here is where our arts come in, and especially our movies: 
They can show America South what America North is like. 
This doesn’t mean propaganda. It means making mutual 
acquaintance. We would defeat our purpose if we ever 
applied censorship to the pictures we send to our Latin 
neighbors. We want to show what free arts can do in 
reflecting the life of a free country. 





Free Arts in a Free Country | 


But when we speak of showing people what we are like, 
we don’t mean creative fantasy, but what we are really like. 
We have gone to great effort at various times in the past to 
show something that the vast majority of us were not like 
at all. 

We have exported pictures describing in great and gory 
detail the North American bad man, the gangster, the c~ook, 
the lyncher, the corrupt politico. We have regaled Paolo in 
Brazil and Pepito in the Argentine with portraits that made 
us look just as the Nazis said we did. And sometimes, to 
add a touch of spice to the dish of injury, we let it be known 
that our very worst bad men were of Latin extraction. There 
were years when our screen villains snarled in Spanish and 
were chastised in the best Oxford-Hollywood manner. 

If that is the kind of contact we are going to have with 
Latin America, we had better have none at all. What’s the 
alternative? 

Our sense of humor forbids exporting pictures designed to 
glorify and prettify our national life. We won't make friends 
by making pictures for the export trade which represent all 
Americans as Guardians of the Golden Rule, who live in vine- 
covered cottages or marble palaces, give all to the poor and 
retire at 9 o’clock every evening. 

We think that our national life, with all its shortcomings, 
is essentially good—and far better than anything the Nazis 
have to offer. We can afford to tell the truth about it. 

The reason why we have continued to possess our freedoms 
is that we have watched them wisely. Certainly we must 
watch them now in what we say and do before the world. If 
the truth be bitter, the solution is not to suppress it but to 
take steps to rid ourselves of the cause of the bitterness. Pic- 
tures like ‘The Grapes of Wrath’ are a tribute to our h ynesty, 
our awareness that all is not perfect and to the fact that we 
are trying to do something about it. 

But if we are to exploit and sensationalize the worst side 
of ourselves—the underworid of crime, the small overworld, 
of the vicious banker—for the meretricious cause of the readi- 
est market, then we are doing ourselves little service. And 
we are saving Dr, Goebbels time and money. 

We have a story to tell: Democracy works. And we can tell 
it in our own democratic way. But in acting out our come- 
dies and tragedies before the world audience, let’s give de- 
mocracy a break 


Theatres Map Defense 


Philadelphia, Jan. 4. 

Impatient at the do-nothing policy of the Philadelphia 
Defense Council regarding air-raid precautions for theatres. 
Philly’s film industry is going ahead on its own. 

Representatives of affiliated and independent houses have 
drawn pians for the formation of a civil defense committee 
for the industry. A pamphlet will be printed setting forth 
procedures for the safety of patrons in the event of black- 
outs, air-raid tests or actual raids. The booklet will be dis- 
tributed to employees of every theatre in the Philadelphia 
area, 

The meeting was called by Ted Schtanger, Philly zone 
chief of the Stanley-Warner circuit. Attending were John 
Nolan, representing the Comerford circuit; Joseph Egan, 
Wilmer-Vincent houses; Sidney E. Samuelson, business man- 
ager of Allied of Eastern Pennsylvania; Lewen Pizor, presi- 
dent of the United Motion Picture Theatre Owners of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Southern New Jersey, and 
Jay Emanuel, indie theatre operator and trade magazine 
publisher. 

The Philly defense setup has been slow in getting started, 
being beset by red tape, overlapping of committees, political 
squabbles, etc. Film men believe that if anything is to be 
done to take care of the safety of theatre patrons, they'll 
have to do it themselves, 








[ Prod. of the Country | 


the East, the caste system was rigidly im operation. The 
benches along- both walls were jammed with natives, so many 
of them that at least 50 could not find places to sit and were 
forced to stand in the rear. The section of benches in the 
middle was almost completely empty. A handful of clean- 
looking, heavy-jowled Dutchmen and their tall, handsome 
wives were seated down in front, Sibyl, Auntie, and I were 
the only English-speaking people in the audience. We took 
a bench near the center of the middle section. The natives 
looked at us with indifferent curiosity, in silence. Those that 
were standing made no move to occupy the empty benches 
in the middle reserved for white people. 

The theatre was lighted by two large unshaded electric 
bulbs, hanging from lengths of unprotected black wire fast- 
ened to the ceiling. They drew down upon us a sickly yellow 
light that, strangely, made Sibyl look lovelier and, naturally, 
gave Auntie a distinct resemblance to pictures I had seen of 
Sitting Bull in his later years. A few minutes after we 
arrived the lights went out and the show was on. 

First there was a newsreel. This, while not exactly up to 
the moment, was interesting. It showed Gertrude E/erle 
emerging, grease-smeared and tired but cheerfullv smiling, 
from the waters of the English Channel after completing her 
historic swim. Auntie wanted to know, in the peculiarly 
uneven and loud voice that matched her face, whether all 
that grease was good for one’s complexion. I said I didn’t 
know but, if she was anxious to find out, I would be de- 
lighted to provide her with a tin of same and my services as 
a smearer. Auntie released the first three words, none of 
them complimentary, of an acidulous retort before she was 
told by Sibyl to hush up; here came the next picture. 


[ A Vintage ‘Tarzan’ ak 




















This was an episode, from somewhere in the middle of the 
serial, of Elmo Lincoln in “Tarzan of the Apes.’ Auntie said, 
her voice now louder and consequently more offensive to the 
ear, that it was rubbish. I asked her how she would like 
to swing like that from tree to tree for a living. Sibyl 
stepped in just in time with a hissed ultimatum. If we didn't 
stop this idiotic bickering at once, she said, she would leave. 
Auntie and I shut up and ‘Swing, Sister, Swing’ flashed on the 
screen. 

The memory of man, like his allotment of years on this 
earth, being short, I suppose there are those who have for- 
gotten this product of America’s cinema capital. Me, I'll 
never forget it. In fact, me, I've never been quite the same 
since that night in Batavia. 

Under the identification system employed on our west coast 
I suppose ‘Swing, Sister, Swing’ was what is called a B pic- 
ture. I can’t help feeling that, even to the studio that. made 
it and the actors who played in it, a letter somewhat farther, 
considerably farther, along in the alphabet would have been 
more accurate. 

‘Swing, Sister, Swing’ dealt, inevitably and yet weirdly, 
with a band of swing musicians from a small mid-western 
town who come to New York to make good. It was studded 
with much fast talk about hepcats and alligators, it was 
full of too much trucking in the streets and jiving on side- 
walks, and it was practically overflowing with Ken Murray 
and a cigar of barber-pole dimensions. From the ominous 
silence around me I knew I was going to have trouble. If I 
were often-as right as I was then, I could make a young for- 
tune, or at least a tidy sum, in Wall Street. As is the custom 
in the east, halfway through the picture the film was stopped, 
the lights went on, and everybody stood up for a stretch and 
a smoke. Auntie, who now looked like Sitting Bull several 
days after his demise, pounced on me at once. 


| Auntie Wasn’t Hep | 


‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘is Ameddica really like that?’ 

‘No,’ I said, weighing my words. ‘Not really.’ 

‘But it must be.’ 

‘No,’ I said carefully. ‘It mustn’t be.’ 

‘Then why,’ Sibyl exclaimed, ‘do they make films like that?’ 

‘Weil,’ I said—and now it was pointless to weigh my words 
because they felt so heavy that no scale ever built could have 
sustained them—‘just for entertainment.’ 

‘I understand that,’ Auntie said icily. ‘Do you think I’m a 
fool? Naturally it’s entertainment. All films are entertain- 
ment. I asked if Ameddica was really like that?’ 

‘No,’ I said doggedly, ‘it isn’t.’ 

‘But how silly,’ Sibyl said. ‘If they make a film, surely it’s 
made accurately?’ 

At this point the Javanese equivalent of our seventh-inning 
stretch came to a merciful close and my temporary rescue. 
The lights went out and the picture went on. We all sat 
down. Since my attention was by now diverted to the sweat 
that was pouring profusely from my every pore and the 
thoughts that were whirling dizzily through my mind, I can- 
not say with strict accuracy that the second half of ‘Swing, 
Sister, Swing’ is the worst length of American film I have 
ever seen on any screen. All I can say—and I will defend 
my opinion to the death—is that the second half was not bet- 
ter than the first. We will let it go at that and, if you are 





wise, you will let it go far and forever. But I was in a 
tougher spot. I was in no position to let anything go 

When the picture was finished and the lights went up, I 
seized Sibyl’s arm and started a hasty march up the aisle. 


But I wasn’t fast enough. Auntie was still in there playing 
the big scene from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ She leaped several 
benches in a manner that would have earned her a place on 
the Yale track team and grabbed my free arm. 

‘Tell me,’ she said insistently, ‘is Ameddica really like that?’ 

‘No, I said. ‘Let’s get a drink.’ 

‘But I’m veddy curious. Is Ameddica really like that?’ 

‘Tell her to stop it,’ I said to Sibyl. ‘I want a drink.’ 
Pa I'm curious, too,’ Sibyl said. ‘Is Ameddica really like 

lat?’ 

‘Of course not,’ I said shortly. ‘Now let’s stop this nonsense 
and get a—” 

‘How can you say of course not?’ Auntie demanded. ‘Surely 
they wouldn’t make a film to fool people?’ 

‘Maybe they would,’ I said. ‘Here's the car. Come on. 

I want a—’ 
‘Sibyl, he’s lying,’ Auntie snapped. ‘I won’t have you trot- 
ting about Batavia with a man who lies to his friends and 
thinks of nothing but liquor. Let him keep his car. We'll 
find another to take us back to the hotel. Come along.’ 

‘No, wait a minute,’ I said. ‘All I said was—’ 

‘Why don’t you answer Auntie’s question?’ Sibyl said 
sweetly. “There’s no cause for a row, you know. All Auntie 
wants to know, and so do I, is whether Ameddica is really 
like—’ 

This went on all the way back to the hotel in the car, all 
evening in the bar and all of the following morning. It was 
a shame, too, because I liked that girl, especially in a sweater. 
That afternoon I caught a ship for Bali, 
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“@nitp” 


Ca apere ts a unity plan in the mo- 
tion picture industry. It has been 
operating with growing success 
for some Six pears. Its name igs 
_— Pictures. 










Cnt the end of this fateful pear of 
1941, so torn with strifes, internal 
and external, Republic Pictures 
finds itself in happy and profitable 
unity with 12,000 exhibitor cug- 
tomers. 






en Ly, Ti. attests to an understanding 
of mutuality between Republic, 
producer and distributor, the exhibr- 
tor and that qreat American public 
which goes to the box office for its 
money's worth of entertainment. 








a Hoovd pictures --- qood deal --- good 
business --- that’s Gnitp. 
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“YOUR HAND, PLEASE!” | 


It’s a call you can’t resist, the cry of thousands of : 
little ones who are depending on you to enlist in their | 
behalf in the “FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS” campaign. 


Their champion is President Roosevelt, sponsor of 
the campaign, who has not forsaken them despite the 
cares of his office. And the motion picture industry 
says: ‘Mr. President, count us in too!” 


Please join the 10,000 theatres which will show the 


trailer (supplied gratis) and make lobby collections 
during the week of Jan. 22, 1942. 


Please write today to MARCH OF DIMES, Hotel Astor, | 
New York, and say, “Here’s my hand. Count me in.” 
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plays ‘Tipperary’. ..Mary Pickford, curls over her shoulders, 
seated beside me, admires my high school class pin...I blush 
_.James Kirkwood’s broad smile as he slides into a chair 
beside Pauline Frederick, intently discussing her latest pic- 
ture with the founder and president of Famous Players Film 
Co., an infant organization just now seeing daylight, after 
three years of nights without sleep, days of ceaseless struggle 
for recognition, for small loans, for confidence in a dream... 
but Famous Players is out in front now! Think of it! It 
occupies an entire floor on the top story of a loft building 
down on West 26th street! Tonight, my father has his greatest 
stars and me dining over Broadway, after which he is taking 
us to the Packy MacFarland-Mike Gibbons fight for the 
lightweight championship of the world, at Coney Island. 


| 4-Alarm Fire on 26th St. | 


We squeeze into the red touring car and drive off. Sud- 
denly down through the canyons of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue lurch the shrieking legions of the New York Fire 
Department. A cop’s hand waves us to one side. Recogniz- 
ing the stars, he saunters. over...‘Four-alarm fire. ..some- 
thing big going up in flames around 26th street.’ My father, 
who has been strangely quiet, even for his undemonstrative 
nature, speaks: ‘Driver, when you reach 26th street, slow 

wn 
ag soe street...we look westward...we see a mass 
of flame...street filled with pedestrians running toward the 
light. ..instinctively we join the throng...as long as I live I 
shall never forget Mary's face, tears splashed her cheeks... 
we reach the scene...my father leads the way through the 
lines...the heat is oppressive...walls have collapsed...one 
still remains. ..through the smoke a red hot safe can be seen 
tenaciously clinging to that finger of brickwork...Frank 
Meyer did that...he put the priceless negatives in that vault 
_..my father’s only concern was for the man and not the 
contents of that box...though the loss would have meant 
complete disaster for him...Frank appeared unscathed... 
directly behind him was a kindly old gentleman. ..Edwin S. 
Porter, producer, director, cameraman...a tragic figure... 
my father’s partner, Not a word was said as the group 
clasped hands and huddled together on the curb...hours 
passed and the spray froze...my father sent the girls home 
_..Porter, my father and I went to Castle Cave for coffee. 


q Buys Out Ed Porter } 


Ed Porter was grief-stricken...all their efforts...money 


Continued from page 15) 

















...even his courage were being consumed across the 
street... 
‘Ed, you have worked hard. How much do you figure 


you've lost?’ 

‘How much?’ 
thousands.’ 

‘Iam buying your share, Ed...Give me your hand...Now 
I am sole owner of Famous Players...I will not permit you 
to lose what you have worked so hard to create’...A hand- 
clasp closed the deal. 

Later...riding home...my father and I...I opened my 
mouth to speak...a firm arm drew me close...‘Only things 
turn to ashes; ideas live forever...Money! flies away... Build- 
ings burn...A great idea can never die...if you don’t lose 
faith in it...But always remember one thing...you have to 
fight for your idea...never say quits...never let yesterday’s 
failure worry you today...think only of tomorrow...a day 
when you must begin fighting all over again for your idea...’ 

Before the safe cooled off...quarters for Famous Players 
were established in the swank Columbia Bank Building on 
Fifth Avenue...Durland’s Riding Academy was converted 
into a new studio...the idea flourished...into a world in- 
stitution...almost an empire...called Paramount...Then 
came another great fire...world chaos. ..financial collapse... 
friendships turned to hatred...panic. I watched again the 
same quiet little gentleman, at work amidst bankruptcy and 
ruin...I had no fear of the outcome where Paramount was 
concerned...together we faced the flames again...watched 
things perish in ashes...ideas...red hot...not in a vault 
above the embers this time...but in the heart and soul of my 
father the heart and soul of Paramount, 


Porter hesitated, then spoke. ‘A sum in 


Playwright Owen Davis 
Puts ‘North’ in Jr.’s Lap 


By OWEN DAVIS, JR. 


Last Oct. 6 lovely Anita Louise and I started a road tour 
as co-stars in Pop’s ‘Mr. and Mrs. North’ at Ford's, Balti- 
more. Lincoln didn’t die there, but we sure did. It was 110 
degrees on the stage that night, and the gross wasn’t much 
more. I had whipped a troupe together picked from the 38 
summer productions, and we were practically introduced 
that night. 

Pop caught the show and, all smiles, bought us supper. I 
was hot, tired, and knew we had given a poor show. 

I caught his eye and said: ‘This is a hell of a way to spend 
my birthday.’ 


He finished his beer and answered: ‘I don’t know any better 


way. You've got a show, and a troupe. Put me on the 
sleéper.’ 
By Wednesday night we had a swell show. I got what 


he meant. And I'll keep it. 

One night Dick Lockridge, critic of the New York Sun 
and co-author with his wife, Frances, of ‘The North Stories,’ 
phoned to see how we all were. We had a new maid who, 
for a few days, was very much impressed working for a 
literary gent. She refused to disturb father and told Lock- 
ridge he was just starting a new play. Lockridge replied: 
‘Okay, I'll hold the wire.’ 


Bunny Granville Brought 
Bonita On When She Was 3 


By BONITA GRANVILLE 


One of my earlier memories of my dad was when he fis! 
led me out on the stage. The applause frightened me but 
I took courage from him. He didn’t seem to be a bit scared, 
I was three, so he worked me into his ‘Baby Doll’ number 
in ‘Castles in the Air’ at the Selwyn theatre, New York. 

Of course, Bernard (“Bunny”) Granville’s success began 
before that. I suppose you would say he actually 
reached the top at the Winter Garden in 1913. There -fol 


long 


lowed long years with Ziegfeld, tours with his own shows as 
a vaudeville headliner, and so on...all show business history, 
too well known to detail here. 

There were sidelights, though, that have never been pub- 
lished. I didn’t learn one of them until I worked with Eddie 
Cantor in ‘40 Little Mothers.’ Mr. Cantor recalled that long 
ago he had met my father backstage. ‘He greeted me warmly; 
said that he had seen my act, and predicted that some day 
I'd be a big star.’ Mr. Cantor added: ‘Now I’m going to 
predict something for Bunny Granville’s daughter. You're 
going to be a big star, too, and soon.’ 

I don’t know about the ‘big,’ although, of course, I’m hop- 
ing. But this much of Mr. Cantor’s prediction has come true. 
I’m to be co-starred with Adolphe Menjou and Jackie Cooper 
in William Dieterle’s picture, ‘Syncopation,’ which thrills me 
a lot. 

Incidentally, few people know that dad was a photographer 
during World War I. He entered service as a private and 
became a captain doing aerial photography. Earl Carroll 
was his pilot. 


B. P. Schulberg a Pushover 
For Joe E. Lewis, Cards, Fights 


By BUDD SCHULBERG 


A few hundred words on B. P. Schulberg—my pop—is a 
little like a Reader’s Digest version of ‘War and Peace.’ The 
problem is not what to say, but what not to say. I’ve been on 
more or less intimate terms with him for almost 28 years. If 
I knew him less well the job might be easier. 

To do justice to an article on him, you would also have to 
do justice to the story of Hollywood. For almost no other 
man that I can think of is so completely identified with that 
town and its product, from the time when Hollywood and 
Vine looked something like Four Corners, Vermont. There 
have been plenty of ups and downs since then—the man 
wouldn’t be B. P. and the town wouldn’t be Hollywood if 
there hadn’t. The place has always been a soft touch for 
phonies who will get away with a fat title or an Academy 
Award if you aren’t looking. 

But the boys with the long wind and the stout hearts man- 
age to outlast them in the end. You don’t keep your name on 
the screen for over 20 years, because they like the color of 
your hair—or, in B. P.’s case, the brand of his cigars. 

When I think of B. P. I think of those cigars, and the body 
laugh when he is listening to something he enjoys (like Joe 
E. Lewis singing ‘Sam, You Made the Pants Too Long’); and 
his way of telling writers, ‘This just isn’t right—why don’t 
you try it again’ (how many times I've heard that one!); and 
those front row seats at the fights where he is always root- 
ing for the wrong man; and how he loves to argue and play 
cards and read every line of Time as if he were back on the 
copy-desk; and make pictures. Most of all, make pictures. 

He not only lived pictures, he slept pictures. Every dream 
he told me about for years was about pictures. They even 
came to him in the form of movies flashed on the screen of 
his subconscious mind. And I’m not trying to be meta- 
phorical. Once in a while they would even get out of ‘frame.’ 

B. P. broke into the business writing catch-lines for Adolph 
Zukor. Every time Zukor used one, he bought B. P. an ex- 
pensive tie. Soon B. P. had so many ties Zukor found it 
cheaper to put him on salary. 

That was the beginning. And since two or three hundred 
words on B. P. is the limit, and the motion picture history 
he’s made and seen would fill a book, I’m afraid this is where 
I will have to stop. 


Eliott Nugent Gives Some 
Lowdown on J.C.’s Driving, Etc. 


By ELLIOTT NUGENT 


On the fly-leaf of a copy of his book, ‘It’s a Great Life,’ 
which my father, J. C. Nugent, presented to me last year 
when the book was published, he has written: ‘To My Son, 
Elliott, Who Has Always Been a Father to Me.’ I cherish, 
not only the book, but the inscription, for two reasons: first, 
because I have a sneaking fondness for my father; and, 
second, because he has never been a father to me. I’m afraid 
that’s a secret that he has not passed on. I find myself being 
a father to my girls—getting a little stuffy—and I know no 
one of my own generation who has had children and who has 
successfully avoided being a father. 

J. C. had an instinct for it. When I came home from school 
at the age of six and admitted with some shame that I had 
been hauled to the superintendent’s office and reprimanded 
for throwing a drinking cup of water over one of my play- 
mates who had kicked me in the shins, J. C. agreed very 
gravely that the superintendent was right. He advised me 
never to throw a small cup of water over a playmate who 
kicks you in the shin, but to get a bucket. 

Soon afterward, he departed on one of his usual tours of 
the Orpheum circuit and avoided his fatherly duties success- 
fully for some months, except to send me an occasional $5 
bill. My mother used to feel slightly indignant because she 
had to be the disciplinarian, but J. C. always had a good 
excuse. He was away from home too much, he said, to be 
a ‘heavy’ during his short visits with us. 

Of course, he did come home for the summers. One sum- 
mer when I was about 14 and had learned to drive our first 
car, I gave him lessons in driving. He was a very bad pupil, 
and on his second try ran the car into a ditch, with the two 
left wheels on the road and the right ones neatly bedded 
down. Hastily pushing him into the back seat, I got the car 
out and gave him a good dressing-down. He was quite 
humble about it and didn’t drive the car with me any more, 
but took lessons from my younger sister, Ruth. A week 
later we discovered that my cousin Norma (not my wife, 
whose name is Norma, too) had developed an interesting 
streak of gray through her lovely hair. She finally admitted 
that she had consented to go riding with J. C., taking along 
her five-year-old daughter. 

Although he had no sense of direction and frequently gets 
lost coming out of the subway in Times Square, it seems 
that J. C. had succeeded in finding a remote and precipitous 
hill which I had once shown him, located on a winding dirt 
road above the river. Perhaps I should explain to the world 
that at this time in our family history we lived in Dover, 
Ohio. This hill was so steep, so rocky and deep-rutted that 
only the hardiest of the young drivers in that new-fangled 
contraption, the automobile, ever tried to ascend, or, even 
worse, to descend it. But J. C., driving as usual in low gear 
(he usually forgot to change gears, nticipating by about 25 
the developments in automotive ign), had 
a bat out of aitch, scaring my 
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older cousin but delighting her daughter, who had fortunately 
alighted in the car after having been bounced high above it. 

Mother and I remonstrated with J. C. about going over this 
dangerous road, but he explained it was all a mistake. He 
had found himself at the top and saw no other way out. He 
had been, he explained, on his way to Uhrichsville, which 
lies 12 miles in the opposite direction. We decided that he 
led a charmed life and let it go at that. He drove the car 
for several years afterward, but no one in the family except 
my sister ever rode with him. Ruth is the reckless type, and 
also felt that she had to be loyal to him as her pupil. 

However, when I say that father never corrected me in the 
usual fatherly way, I am only half stating the case. He 
was really pleased when I did something wrong, which I wish 
to say immediately was most unusual. I was an upright... 
oh, well, never mind the rest of it. 

There was one occasion when I was in a great hurry to 
pick up a young lady to take her to a dance at the country 
club. Finding myself a little late, I went dashing up the 
newly-paved street on which we lived at a break-neck pace, 
probably 30 miles an hour. At an intersection, I encountered 
an acquaintance who owned a butcher shop in the town, who 
was also driving at a break-netk pace at right angles to me. 
A couple of fenders were irreparably damaged in the colli- 
sion, and I felt pretty sheepish when I had to admit to J. C., 
who was home for his summer vacation, that my driving 
record had suffered a blot. His face lighted up with interest. 

‘That’s fine,’ he said. ‘Now maybe your mother will let me 
drive the car again. She has been pretty firm about it 
since I took that last door off the garage.’ 

This kindly attitude on his part softened my own severity 
toward him, and now we have become almost pals. 

During the past 15 years, we have written a lot of plays 
together; he has directed me, and vice versa. (After he had 
taught me how to act and write, I began teaching him.) 
However, he has gotten the upper hand of me lately. I guess 
I must be getting older. I can’t do anything to please him. 
He says I don’t keep up with the times. 


Son Recalls Jokn W. Cousidine’s 


Pioneering and Vaude Reforms 


BY JOHN W. CONSIDINE, JR. 

Living in Beverly Hills, hale and hearty at the rive age 
of 80, is the most colorful figure in America’s vaudeville: 
the man who organized the first ‘ten-twent-thirt’ circuit, who 
inaugurated reforms in show business that affected every 
circuit, whose theatre’s ‘graduated’ countless famous stars 
and whose career is more eventful and amazing than any 
imagining of a present-day screen scenarist could rival. He 
is John W. Considine, founder and president of the Sullivan 
& Considine Circuit, which in its day was preeminent in 
the vaudeville field. 

' Considine, practical circus and showman, conceived the 
idea, in 1901, of a small-time vaudeville circuit. He had done 
a small favor for ‘Big Tim’ Sullivan, New York’s famous 


Tammany leader, one of the most beloved figures in 
American political cifcles. To Sullivan he went with his 
idea. Considine had $18,000 in his pocket. Sullivan put 


$250,000 into the venture. Considine formed the Sullivan & 
Considine Corporation, and sent Sullivan 51% of the stock 
Sullivan sent back two shares. ‘It’s your idea,’ he wrote, 
‘And I want you to contro] it.’ i 

Subsequently the venture made Sullivan millions of dollars 
but he never knew or cared where the theatres were and 
never asked that any actor be played in them. All that he 
decided, was up to Considine. 

The first ‘ten-twent-thirt’ vaudeville theatre, built ‘from 
the ground up’ for that purpose, was built by Considine in 
Tacoma, Wash., and named the Empress. The circuit spread 
rapidly over the West Coast. This, and California in par- 
ticular, had been anathema to actors, because of uncertain 


‘jumps’, sharp dealings and other practices of the time 
Considine set about to correct the situation. He headquar- 
tered in Seattle, where Alexander Pantages and John Cort 
also started their operations. His was the first vaudeville 
circuit to introduce the ‘pay or play’ contract—to the frantic 
— of other circuits which eventually had to come 
o it. 


An ‘Act Was Never Closed on * Ze. } 


Never was an act closed on the Sullivan & Considine Cir- 
cuit once it was booked. Never was Considine sued by an 
actor or actress during his entire career. His was the first 
circult to introduce comfortable and decent dressing-rooms, 


showers, and bathrooms for artists. 

The Ss. & F. circuit grew into the largest ‘small time’ organ- 
ization in the United States. It owned and operated 52 
theatres from coast to coast, and in Canada and on the Pacific 


slope. It built 37 theatres ‘from the ground up’, including 
the first $1,000,000 vaudeville theatre in the West, which 
was the Orpheum in Seattle. Sullivan & Considine also 
booked an additional 50 theatres throughout the nation. 
Though ‘small time’, it was the best circuit on which artists 
could work hort jumps and week-stands; performers knew 
exactly when and where they were to play, and what they 
were to receive, in contrast with the hit-or-mis bookings 


of other circuits 
Famous name: 
Junie -McCree, 


flocked to this circuit Among them were 


Johnny and Emma Ray, Charle Murray, 
Charlie Chaplin, James J. Morton, Herbert Brenon. Joe 
Jackson, Marie and Alice Lloyd, the Great Albini, and many 
others. Many boxing champions played the time: James J. 


Corbett, Bob Fitzsimmons, Willie Ritchie, Ad Wolgast. James 
J. Jeffries—almost the whole roster of Fistiania of the day. 
Countless small stars graduated to Big Time, Broadway and 
fame on this circuit. 

Considine inaugurated Christmas parties for all the artists 
playing his theatres; he inaugurated the plan of Christmas 
shows in penitentiaries throughout the country; he was the 
originator of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, first formed as a 
theatrical organization, and was idolized by every actor in 
show business. He was a lifelong friend and admirer of the 
late Sime Silverman, founder of ‘Variety’. 

In 1914, shortly after the start of the first World War, 
Considine sold his interests to Loew’s, Inc,, and moved to 
California, where his son, John W. Considine, Jr.—the writer 
of this ‘closeup’ on a Great Guy—then in school, later became 
a motion picture producer for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

My Pop's life, rich in memories of famous people, exciting 
days in the Northwest, including the Klondike gold rush, 
would fill an entrancing novel. His life, even though vaude- 
ville has declined today, has done much to infiuence show 
business, even in these modern Probably no man 
ever did more for vaudeville and the American actor ther 
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* You can't keep 


secrets in show business . 
and expect the public to make a 


rush for your box office. x Tell it! 
Vell it! That's the way to sell it! 
Plaster your town... plaster your 
neighborhood. The show starts 
right in your lobby. * Use those 
press books. Plan your campaign 
like a general plans a battle. Every 
picture... big or little...is a battle to 


sell seats. Advertising is your am- | 


munition. * Make it scream with 
enterfainment-promise. Make 
it shout: Come in...look around. 
There's a good show inside. 

* Tell it— yell it— sell it —with 


Nartionar Screen SERVICE 
Prize Baby of the Industry! 
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Boots ’n’ Saddles Sagas, 
American Morality Plays 





By Harry Sherman 


(Producer of Par’s ‘Hopalong 
Cassidys’) 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 


Less than any oiner brand of fea- 
ture pictures has the western melo- 
drama needed censorship. More than 
any other type of public entertain- 
ment does the western action film 
meet the actual demand of its vast 
clientele. Because of its intent, its 
treatment and its popularity, the 
western has been left largely free 
to tell with varying detail its essen- 
tially simple, straight-forward tale 
of American manhood, American 
freedom, sturdy individualism, help- 
ful neighborliness, fearless loyalty 
to a sound cause, the abhorrence of 
riotous privilege and ruthless power 
—all that admirable ethic upon 
which the founders and the fore- 
loopers built a great nation and pre- 
served it against open and insidious 
compromises. 

The western picture is the Ameri- 
can morality play. 

Into its fundamentally never 
changing pattern go all those ele- 
ments—no matter how primitively, 
sometimes—which are the sinew and 
the marrow of the American char- 
ac.er, from Plymouth Rock to the 
present time of renewed testing with 
the guns and the chase against the 
enemy. Its ingredients need no apol- 
ogy and have never been stated with 
embarrassment. Whoever makes 
westerns with apology, with too 
much tongue in cheek, doesn’t make 
them often or long. They are not 
for folk who see life and its enter- 
tainments as farce. 

Played usually against the phys- 
ical grandeur and sweeps of the 
American west, the western also is 
based upon a state of mind brought 
to the show by the audience as well 
as the performers, and having little 
to do actually with a geographical 
area. Its blazing guns, the beat of 
its horses hoofs, the battles, the 
spectacular episedes which the cus- 
tomers of the western films demand, 
are of time and place only in so 
much as they relate to a breed of 
men and women who defended their 
rights with all courage and loyalty 
and helped one another, with no 
wish for cheap reward, triumph over 
easily recognizable villainy. Black 
is quite black, and white is white, in 
these mountain and prairie sagas. 
Let the greys be for the so-called 
sophisticate for whom all old things, 
presented with unabashed sentiment, 
are lumped as ‘ham’ and ‘hoke’, 

The Freedoms Always Win | 





The American morality play, to 
repeat, is the never stale and per- 
petual western, in which evil is 
always punished and honor and in- 
tegrity triumph over hard obstacles. 
For adults its fabled reassurances of 
decencies rewarded are comforting: 








a 





for children the ethical lessons are | 


held up for admiration, helping bend 
the young twig. And don’t think for 
a moment that the blaze of guns and 
the thrilling chase are the final im- 
Pression left upon the youngsters 
who cut their film teeth at the Sat- 
urday matinees—their juvenile sense 
of justice and legitimate human 
freedoms is excited and appeased; 
not lawlessness, but lawfulness is 
impressed. 

Perhaps I have stated it some- 
what disjointedly, but I believe I 
have ‘stated accurately the credo 
and the working code of the produc- 
ers of the western motion picture, 
and the reasons why this form of 





film fare has been the beneficiary as 


well as the encourager of what has 
been called the Fifth Freedom—the 
right of the show world to do its 
Share in keeping alive and uncowed 
the American spirit of common se- 
curity and progress through indi- 
vidual courage and effort. 

There will always be western pic- 
tures. 

If for no other reason, they will 
Survive and thrive because they are 
wholesome. And because they set 
young minds on the right path by 
impressing over and over, in en 2r- 
tainment form which is made _ in- 
delible, that right is might. 


Tall Timber Lookouts 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Madeleine Carroll and Fred Mac- 
Murray are teamed as stars in ‘For- 





be produced by Robert Sisk and di- 
rected by George Marshall. 

Picture is based on a magazine 
Story by Thelma Strabel. 


Binge Wacky 





Detroit, Jan. 4. 


Those bingo fans!. Nothing 
seems to discourage them. 

New Baltimore (Mich.) fire- 
men were all set for their annual 
Christmas bingo party when a 
$3,000 blaze butted in. In their 
starched shirts and dress suits, 
the firemen had to rush away, 
and trying to keep clean as well 
as put out the fire it took them 
two hours to extinguish the 
blaze in an auto sales company. 

They didn’t get back until 10 
p.m., but there all the bingo fans 
were, still waiting. The game 
went on and, as usual, the spon- 
sors cleaned up. 

‘Let a film break,’ commented a 
pix man, ‘even a minute delay, 
and those same folks are at the 
boxoffice wanting their money 
back.’ 


Admish Ceiling 
Has Exhibs Vs. 
Distribs in N. B. 


St. John, N. B., Jan. 4. 

It’s a case of exhibs vs. distribs as 
a reaction from the admission price 
ceiling effective Dec. 1 through the 
Dominion. 

The retailers are threatening to 
organize against increased prices on 
both rentals and percentages. They 
want to know why the ceiling should 
not apply to the distribution as well 
as the exhibition of films and they 


claim that there have aiready ebeen 
advances by the exchanges. Exhibs 
are unable to pass the uppings along 
to their customers due to the maxi- 
mum prices being now in effect. 

The indies would feel the pinch 
specifically, as group buying is not 
available to them. 
heads of circuits are complaining of 
being trapped between the rising 
rates on screen fare and the ceiling 
established at the boxoffices by the 
government. Some exhibs predict 
the darkening of theatres will be 
necessitated unless distribution of 
films is placed under the govern- 
mental control. Asserting there are 
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many operators who will be unable | 
sented to it. 


to stand the pressure. 
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10 Months of Consent Decree Show 
. Exhibitors Haven’t Benefited Greatly ; 
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With 10 months of experience as a criterion by which 
to judge, just how does the record of the results 
achieved by the Consent Decree compare with the 
promises made by its proponents at the time of its 
adoption? When the decree was presented to Judge 
Henry W. Goddard for approval, in November, 1940, 
the special assistant attorney-general James V. Hayes 
expressed the sentiment cf its spons 
‘Every problem relating to the distribution of motion 
pictures was examined in all of its ramifications. The 
approach was an endeavor to meet the solution of the 
alleged evils and abuses in the industry. This decree 
should relieve a great many, if not all, of the com- 
plaints which are made against the existing operations 
of the industry.’ An impartial survey of what has 
been accomplished to date in the decree’s operation 
fails to bear out Hayes’ highly optimistic prediction. 

The sections of the decree providing for the arbi- 
tration of alleged controversies are proving the chief 
sources of. dissatisfaction. It is here that the decree 
has failed more signally. Lawyers knew from the 
beginning that the entire arbitration setup was experi- 
mental and that this was the first time provisions of 
this character had ever been inserted in such an in- 
strument. One of the first causes for puzzlement in 
the industry was that, despite the fact that for years 
certain industry elements had been crying out voci- 
ferously ag inst existing evils, for many months after 
the decree’s adoption the number of cases which were 
filed with the arbitration boards were negligible. In 
many districts no compiaints whatsoever have been 
forthcoming. Of the nearly $500,000 originally appro- 
priated for the first year’s operation of the arbitration 
tribunals, only a portion was expended, and a con- 
siderable part of this was for furnishing and equipping 
the arbitration offices in the various key cities. 

Although it is not generally known, the scarcity 
of complaints filed with the arbitration boards re- 
sulted recently in a firm stand by certain industry 
groups against a continuance of many of the tribunals 
for another year. Strong representations were made 
to the Government for the discontinuance of arbitra- 
tion offices in certain localities, particularly in the 
far west where little business has developed for the 
boards. It is also reported that like representations 
were made to the court, but when the court did not 
take too favorable a view of such action, it was de- 
cided instead to cut down-the overhead and personnel 
of all of the arbitration offices, with the result that 
most have been ordered to reduce their expenses to 
the barest minimum. Many of the boards are now 
functioning in restricted quarters and with only skele- 
ton staffs. 


follows: 
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Misapprehensions Exist 


That Exhibs Are Favored 


As for the results of ‘arbitration proceedings already 
had under the decree, a large section of the industry 
and of the public as well are laboring under the mis- 
apprehension that such proceedings have terminated 
largely in favor of the complaining exhibitors. An 
analysis of the 11 cases so far decided by the Appeal 


However, even | Board does not bear out this impression. In the first 


place, there appears to be a widespread misapprehen- 
sion on the part of exhibitors as to what relief may 
under the decree. It is already fairly 
clear as a result of the decisions of the Appeal Board 
that the type pf controversy which an exhibitor is en- 
titled to arbitrate, and the relief which he may ob- 
tain, are both strictly limited by the decree. It is also 
apparent that the Appeal Board, as the court of last 
resort, is cleaving strictly to the letter of the law in 
interpreting the decree and in deciding the cases pre- 
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Aside from two cases (Frels and Koczak) which 
involved claims by exhibitors that they had been de- 
nied by distributors the right to buy product on any 
run, practically all of the decisions of the Appeal Board 
have dealt wiih questions of clearance or run. In none 
of these cases hes an exhibitor been held to have es- 
tablished his right either to a prior run (as many 
have claimed and believed) or even to the limited 
relief set forth in Section X of the decree. The Appeal 
Board, in its Gecisions in all of these cases, has dealt 
with clearance almost exclusively and has left the ex- 
hibitor either in status quo or has reduced by varying 
periods of time the clearance complained against. In 
several of these cases, it is especially pointed out, and 
has been repeatedly restaied by the Appeal Board, 
that no matter by what name the exhibitor calls the 
relief which he seeks, if in its pvactical effect it brings 
about a change of run, it is scmething that cannot be 
considered under the decree. In other words, an ar- 
bitrator does not have the power to make any de- 
cision which results in graniing a change of run in 
any existing situation. The Appeal Board holds 
squarely that this is a right which the decree express- 
ly reserves for the sole discretion of the distributor. 








Dismiss 6 of 11 Complaints | 

Detailed analysis shows that in six out of the ll 
cases decided the complaints have been dismissed. In 
five of these, the Board pointed out that what the com- 
plainant was demanding wouid result in a change of 
run, which was definitely ruled out (Ken, Mission 
Playhouse and Hill cases) or else that the existing 
clearance complained of was not shown to be unrea- 
sonable (Westway and Descoteaux cases). In the sixth 
(Frels) case, although the complaint was also thumbs- 
downed on complainant’s claim that he had been re- 
fused pictures ‘on some run’ (it being held that the 
distributor had offered him some product on some 
run), what the Appeal Board had to say by way of 
comment on such situations will probably live to 
plague many a distributor in the future. 

Finally, the Koczak case, while clarifying an inter- 
esting and important phase in distributor-exhibitor re- 
lations, loses much of its weight because of the in- 
frequence of its possible application. Here, Loew’s was 
denied the right to sell its own theatres exclusively 
and to refuse to sell subsequent runs in the same city. 
The right reserved to a distributor (by Section XVII 
of the Decree) to deal with its own theatres without 
hindrance is not absolute, said the Appeal Board. Such 
a distributor is compelled by Section VI to sell its 
product to subsequent runs. 

The eleventh decision of the Appeal Board concerns 
the Esquire, Great Neck. Here again, although decry- 
ing the limitations of the Decree to grant relief which 
might otherwise be appropriate, the Appeal Board was 
able only to modify the arbitrator’s award by cutting 
the clearance between certain theatres involved in the 
controversy and re-establishing clearance where the 
arbitrator had sought to abolish it. 

On the basis of the decisions of the Appeal Board so 
far-then, one fact siands out pre-eminently and is so 
clearly highlighted that it should be borne in mind in 
connection with all arbitration proceedings. The reme- 
dies and relief afforded to complaining exhibitors by 
the decree are limited and subject to strict qualifica- 
tion. Only by literal adherence to these qualifications 
and requirements may the arbitration of any con- 
troversy be properly invoked thereunder and in any 
event only those remedies and forms of relief spe- 
cifically defined and provided for in the Decree may 
be granted. A more general realization of this fact 
among exhibitor complainants will be conducive to 
substantial savings of time and expense in arbitration 
proceedings under the Decree. 
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Nice Things About Mgrs. We've Met 





Toledo, Jan. 4, 





Continued from page 423 














| Loop, Toledo, Reopens 
| pats 
| 


The Loop, closed for two weeks, 


he speaks of some of the things that are happening in 
the theatre of today. 
| Dillingham, Savage, Ames — 
Charles B. Dillingham first came to New York as a 
newspaperman. He associated himself with the Froh- 
man offices and, at the turn of the century, went In 
for play producing on his own. He dealt mostly in 
musical shows. He built the Globe theatre on Broad- 
way, where he did plays for such stars as Montgomery 

















& Stone, Elsie Janis, Gaby Deslys, Eddie Foy and 
others. One of the nice things about ‘C. B.,’ as he 
preferred to be called, was his happy-go-lucky care- 
free attitude in either success or failure. We've neve! 
heard a soul say an unkind word about good old 
Charlie. 

Henry W. Savage was a real estate operator in 


| Boston. He built the Castle Square Opera House there 





and through some hook or crook suddenly found him- 
self with a theatre on his hands. That’s what drove 
him into producing plays. He had to do something to 
protect his property. He eventually became one of the 
country’s leading producers and a power in the theatri- 
cal world. One of the nice things about Savage was 
that there was nothing savage about him at all. Just 
an easy-going New England Yankee with a good slant 
on what the theatregoing public wanted, along with a 
shrewd business mind. 

Winthrop Ames was another Bostonian who came 
into the theatre merely for the fun of the thing, so to 
speak. Ames was a rich man and came from one of 
the oldest aristocratic families of New England. Play 
producing with Ames was merely a hobby, but never- 
theless his string of successes added to his fortune to 
no mean extent. One of the nice things about Ames 
was his happy thought to revive the Gilbert and 


| Sullivan operas which he did season after season with 
est Rangers,’ Technicolor feature to | 


fine success. i a eld asd 
Erlanger, Hopkins, Harris | 
A. L. Erlanger started as assistant to a boxoffice 








treasurer in a Cleveland theatre. He, like Frohman, } already, so we'll have to wait until later on. 
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Tyler and many others, became an advance agent for! has been reopened after having been 
such stars as Effie Ellsler, Joseph Jefferson and others. | redecorated following a $1,000 fire, 
He later formed a partnership with Marc Klaw, @/ announced Jack O’Connell, manager. 
southern attorney. They produced such plays as ‘The | As part of the remodeling program, 
Great Metropolis,’ ‘The Country Circus’ and so OM.| 4 new type of screen and several im- 
Erlanger formed the famous theatrical syndicate which | provements to the sound and projec- 
centralized and controlled all theatre bookings through- | tion equipment were announced. 

out the country. He built the New Amsterdam theatre,} Theatre, which has a double-fea- 
the Liberty, the Gaiety and many others. Became 4/ tyre subsequent-run policy, will also 
millionaire many times over and for years was monarch | offer a last minute newscast of war 


over all he surveyed so far as the American theatre} pujjetins at every show. 

was concerned. One of the nice things about Erlanger | eee 

. he tj ’ f his fat: illness was the fact ome 

up to the time of his fatal ill Rebuilding Akron Theatre 


| 
that | 

aoc « snr? . . tyrant | 
his handshake was as good as a written contract, 


e : Akron, Jan. 4. 
Arthur Hopkins, like Dillingham, was a newspaper- | < 


i : tice and|. Repair work on suburban Cuya 
man. He came to New York first as a pay wries 9 | hoga Falls’ Alhambra, where fire dic 
later turned to producing one-act plays a cae ees, | $10,000 damage, will get underway 
ville houses. His first full-length play, Pe sie) at once, M. B. Horowitz, Cleveland 
scored a smashing success and incidentally prompt theatre chain owner. has announced. 
into prominence Elmer Rice, the author, who has since Horowitz said that $8,000 damage 


become one of our great American eb yori HOP” | was dene to the furnithings of the 
kins has since produced some of the finest plays in t e| ineher ad witas GEE eek needa 
history of Broadway theatricals. As a manager and as| } 
story : ae | by insurance. Damage to the build- 
a director he has the respect and admiration of all | ines wee put ab $2,000 
members of all branches of the profession. One of the | Roof of the ioae neil gree 
nice things about Hop (as his friends refer to him) | be aig stag 
ae . tnta}.| must be rebuilt. Fire was raging 
is that he is one of the few honest-to-goodness intel- | Soran Whee and 6 Sel babe Oe 
lectuals we’ve ever met who makes no attempt to it was 


Mitt ; | discovered by city employees erect- 
, i : rer ot s. st a regu-|. ; Spo - : 
saepdrgpder yigenat Bede 7 teh others. Ju 8 ing Christmas lights outside. Fire 


. | Officials blamed blaze on spontane- 
One of the nicest things about the Shuberts is their} 94, eombustion in a pile of rubbish 


loyalty to the memory of their brother, the late Sam| pening the stage. 
Shubert. Sam’s picture adorns the lobby of every é 
TITLE CHANGES 


theatre in this country under Shubert control. 
The nicest thing about Sam Harris was Sam Harris 
Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
‘Code of the Outlaw’ is new tag on 


himself. 
We could also tell of nice things about Ziegfeld, 

Al Woods, Henry Miller, Brock Pemberton, John | ‘Riders of the Sunset Trail’ at Re- 

Golden, The Selwyns, Lewis and Gordon and other | public. 

friends of ours, but we have taken up too much space} ‘Women With Wings’ became “They 

Fly Alone’ at RKO. 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 














MY FAVORITE 


Continued from page 32 








went was to his friend’s house. He said: ‘Well, Sam, 
any news?’ And Sam said: 

‘Yes, plenty. The night you left a very handsome 
gigolo came over to see your wife. She was dressed in 
one of those new evening gowns—open down the front 
—and looked beautiful. They went out to a night club. 
I followed them. They sat there and had four or five 
drinks—then danced very close together. Then they 
left and went to another club. Had more drinks, They 
were holding hands under the table and playing 
kneesy-weesy, and finally, about three o'clock, they 
got in a cab and I followed them. I could see they 
were hugging and kissing in the car. They got to 
your house. They both went into the living room, had 
a couple more drinks, and then they walked into the 
bedroom and put out the light, and I couldn’t see any 
more.’ 

And the husband exclaimed: ‘See, that’s what I mean 
—always that element of doubt!’ 

s. * *. . - * 


J. C. Flippen 


Police broke up a colored crap game and took all 
the boys down befere the Judge. Judge said: ‘Boys, 
I’m gonna give you all a gambler’s chance. I'm gonna 
give you this pair of dice, and whatever you throw— 
that’s how many months you’re gonna be in jail.’ 

He gave them te one littie old colored boy, and, oh, 
how he shook them dice. He shook ’em up, and cried: 
‘Ride, Peter, and let your wife walk,’ and threw 
twelve. 

The Judge said 12 months, and then looked right at 
one little old egg-headed boy in the corner. The boy 
picked up the dice, slipped them into his pocket and 
sneaked out a ceuple of lumps of sugar. He shook 
"em up and relled ’em cut. 

The Judge looked down and said: ‘Sheriff, put that 
boy in jail and keep him there ’til the spots come back 


on them dice.’ 
- ~ + * . * 


Gertrude Lawrence 


An elderly producer, marrying for his third or fourth 
time, chose a young and talented actress for his wife. 
His friends told him how unwise this was, saying he 
would nener see her: she would always be on tour; or 
broadcasting; or rehearsing, In other words, she would 
be a myth. 

‘I’m not worried,’ said the producer, ‘for I have al- 
ways preferred to own 10% of a hit rather than 100% 
of a flop.’ 


+ * * * * . 


Ben Bernie 


My favorite stories are about the dear old hoofers 
of the old vaudeville era...and so my favorite story is 
about two hoofers, one of whom lost his grandmother, 
and he went to her funeral at Campbell’s. 

That evening he ran into his partner, who said: ‘I 
saw you at your grandmother’s funeral, and boy, were 
you crying!’ 

His partner answered: ‘That was nothing! You should 
have caught me at the cemetery.’ 

* * * * 6 


Bill Halligan 


It was the 100-yard dash at the Hibernian track 
meet and the runners were on their marks. A big 
200-pound, six-foot Irishman looked down and saw a 
little 110-pounder alongside of him. 

‘What are you doing in this race?’ sarcastically in- 
quired the Big Fenian. The little Irishman looked up 
at him and cracked: 

‘I’m in it—so you won’t be last.’ 

- * * + 7 7 


Joe Frisco 


They tell it about Joe Frisco. It may or may not be 
authentic—but I like it. 

In Holiywood, at Grace Hayes Lodge one evening, 
Grace introduced Lawrence Tibbett at the ringside. 
She persuaded Tibbett to sing a song. 

During his singing of the song, or should I say after 
he’d been on the floor for a minute, Joe Frisco entered 
the club, paused, and was amazed at this great voice. 
He strode over to Miss Hayes and said: 

‘Grace—th-th-th-there’s the ki-ki-kind of talent you 
need in this jo-jo-joint. Why don’t you sign that guy 
up? Grace then said: ‘Why that man is Lawrence Tib- 
bett!’ 

Joe replied: ‘So what! Cha-Cha-Change his name.’ 


*. . - ~ * * 


Henny Youngman 


A ventriloquist couldn’t get any more work in vaude- 
ville, so he became a phoney medium. One day a 
woman came in and said she would pay him any 
amount if she could talk to her departed husband. 
Luckily, he gave out in his ventriloquist voice just 
like the husband sounded. 

The woman raved and said he was wonderful: 
claimed it was the first time she hadn’t been fooled. 

The ventriloquist’s ham came out. He said: ‘Would 
you like to hear your husband’s voice while I drink a 
glass of water at the same time?’ 

a 7 - 7 * 7 


Jack Benny 


My favorite story is the one about the vaudeville 
team, Smith & Jones, who were walking down Broad- 
way complaining about laying off so much, attributing 
the reason to the fact that so many other acts had 
stolen their material. Smith turned to Jones and said, 
‘No wonder we can’t get any work. The minute you 
play a week at the Palace or a Sunday concert at the 
Columbia, a lot of acts come in to catch you and the 
next week they are doing your act. The trouble with 
this business is there are too many thieves in it.’ 

As they were walking along engaged in conversation, 
a Western Union messenger boy was riding down the 
street on a bicycle and bumped into a street car. The 
two actors witnessed the accident and one turned to 
the other and said: if 

‘Hm, Joe Jackson!’ 


STORY | 








John Kieran | 


Proud father of triplets brought his bachelor friends | 
in to gaze on the youthful trio. 

‘What do you think of them?’ queried the proud | 
father. 

Bachelor friend, after looking them over carefully, 
said: ; 

‘I think I’d save the one in the middle. 

~ . ~ . 7” oF 


Georgie Jessel 


My favorite has always been the one about the 
father who sent his young hopeful to study abroad, 
hoping to make him another Elman or Heifetz or 
Menuhin, and uvon his return ordered a gala banquet 
at the Hotel Astor, providing of course that the boy 
clicked at his first concert in Town Hall. Unlike the 
other prodigies, however, he sounded worse than Jack 
Benny’s assassination of ‘The Bee,’ whereupon papa 
runs down to the Astor, tells the banquet manager to 
cancel the festive board, only to find a couple of the 
protem invitees had already preceded him to the 
grand ballroom. 

‘I told you that we’d have this banquet only if my 
boy was a success, the old man shrieked, ‘and of 
course you heard for yourself.’ 

Without looking up, continuing their diligent eat- 
ing and drinking, one of the hasty diners said, ‘That’s 
all right Sam, we liked him.’ 


* * * - . * 


Gracie Field 


I particularly like the present air raid story which 
affected two elderly people by the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown. There had just been an air raid warning 
and, in the din of the siren, Mr. and Mrs. Brown started 
to hurry for the air raid shelter. Suddenly, Mrs. Brown 
stopped, turned, and started to retrace her way back io 
her home, at which point Mr. Brown asked what was 
wrong. 

‘I’ve forgotten my teeth,’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘and I’m 
going back to get them.’ 

Answered Mr. Brown: ‘What do you fieed your teeth 
for? What do you think they’re throwing, sandwiches?’ 

- * * . * * 


Claude Binyon 


This director was from the theatre and when he 
signed his Hollywood contract he had a gleam in his 
eye. It was a gleam familiar to oldtimers and it 
meant that he was going to revolutionize the art of 
making pictures. 

In his first conference with a producer he made his 
stand. ‘This script, he said, ‘is typical of Hollywood’s 
lack of familiarity with life. That scene in the moun- 
tain cabin, for instance, where 150 pounds of hero 
takes a swing at 250 pounds of villain and knocks him 
cold.’ 

‘I see,’ said the producer. ‘And what would you do?’ 

‘I'd make it true to life. Have the hero reach under 
the bed, grab a mallet and hit the villain over the 
head with it.’ 

The producer stared. ‘Mallet? 
did a mallet get under the bed?’ 

The director pondered a few moments and then he 
shrugged irritably. ‘You and your silly questions,’ he 
snapped. ‘We put it there!’ 

“ * ~ * * * 


Buddy de Sylva’ 


How in the devil 


‘of the salaries and working conditions in existence at present. 





The one I liked recently is about the Irish woman 
who was delighted that the British were forced to re- 
treat at Dunkirk. Someone said to her: ‘But when the 
Germans reach the coast, it will be that much easier 
for them te fly over and bomb Ireland.’ 

The old Irish lady replied: ‘Not a chance. The British 
fleet would never allow it.’ 

7 ¢ 7 * - 


Bing Crosby 


I went fishing with my brother and, though he 
caught a limit of trout,-I fished right next to him 
without a bite. The next day we hit the same hole, 
and again he got a creelful in no time at all, and I 
was blanked. On the third day, I sneaked out with- 
out my brother and fished in the hole my brother had 
so much. success in. 

Nothing happened all day, and as I was packing up 
to leave a big trout stuck his head a foot out of water 
and said: 

‘Where’s your brother today?’ 

7” . * * . 


Kay Kyser 


This is a story on Bernie Bierman, the Minnesota 


| 


football coach. When asked how he selected his foot- | 


plied that he made an annual trip through the wheat 


countering an eligible looking prospect working in the 
fields, he always asked him which direction was the 
U. of Minn. 


direction, Bernie knew he wasn’t of football calibre. 
But if the prospect picked up the plough and pointed 
it, then Bernie knew he had a football player. 

* * a 
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Joe Cunningham 


Abe Sablosky, of the theatrical firm of Sablosky 
& McGurk of Philadelphia, was walking with the late 
Bart McHugh, agent extraordinary. They passed St. 
John’s Catholic Church and Bart McHugh tipped his 
a Without a moment’s hesitation, Abe tipped his 

at. 

Bart gasped a moment and turned to Abe. ‘That 
was a nice gesture, Abe, said Bart, ‘but I still can’t 
understand why you, an orthodox Jew, should tip 
your hat passing a Catholic church.’ 

‘It’s okay, Bart, cracked Abe, ‘I’m wearing John 
McGurk’s hat.’ 





More Gags Next Week 


“EASTERN LABOR FRONT 


The war may curb the ambitions of unions throughout the country, 
especially if wage ceilings should be established by the Government, but 


‘the probabilities are greater that unions now organized will obtain in. 


creases and those seeking recognition face less resistance since much 
higher living costs will have to be borne. 

White-collar workers, embracing numerous classes of employees in the 
picture industry, have long been organizing but, to date, the record shows 
that little progress has been made. Swifter action may be looked for 
since the breakout of war between Japan and the United States in view 
A much 
higher defense bill, an inestimable increase in taxation and skyrocketing 
living costs give the aborning unions a great negotiating advantage even 
if wage scales or conditions obtained are not as beneficial as desired. 

Among the creased-pants laborers seeking recognition are the Screen 
Publicists Guild, embracing publicity writers, advertising workers, artists, 
ad production men and others; the Screen Readers Guild, whose members 
read material to determine suitability or advisability of purchase for 
filming; office workers, taking in stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers, re. 
ception desk men, office boys and the like; and workers in film exchanges 
who are not among the ‘backroom’ help which already is organized. A}l 
these soft-palmed employees are in home offices at New York excepting 
the clerical and other white-collar help of the exchanges which stretch 
across the country. 

Additionally, there is a strong possibility that theatre employees now 
not having a union of their own ‘will be organized by the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees which has jurisdiction over oper- 
ators and stagehands in film houses. Cashiers, ticket takers, matrons, 
ushers and other service help in theatres are the goal of a probable or. 
ganizational move to be made shortly by the IATSE. 

Managers, assistants and theatre treasurers are also another wing of 
white-collar workers who have been moving slowly but quietly into the 
union picture. In some eastern and midwestern localities this group has 
obtained recognition through local union setups but so far as national 
organization is concerned the proper steps for unified solidarity and 
power remains to be taken. 


| EEEE Starts in New York a 


A New York union called the Exhibition, Exposition & Entertainment 
Employees recently launched a move to laborize the managers, assistants 
and treasurers in the Greater N. Y. area, with its first objective the RKO 
circuit. A majority of members voted to empower the EEEE to represent 
them in negotiations with RKO, which if ultimately successful, would 
swing the union toward similar action against Loew's, Skouras, Randforce, 
Brandt and other N. Y. chains. A question at the moment is whether 
managerial organization in N. Y. and elsewhere would be welded into 
one big union for direct affiliation with the A. F. L. or C. I. O., or would 
apply for a charter from the IATSE because of its present power in the 
theatres. 

Porters and candy sellers are already under contract in the theatres of 
New York, as are the engineers, all with their own unions. In the case 
of these workers it is doubtful that they would ever come into a growing 
IA family, especially the engineers since they have their own Interna- 
tional. The porters are a part of the vast building service union. 

The only other employees in theatres having their own internationals 
are the musicians of the American Federation of Musicians which once 
had many members in film houses, and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Operators of booths take the most money out of theatres by far but 
there has been relatively little trouble with this powerful batch of IA 
locais or with stagehands where latter are required. 

However, since the conviction of George E. Browne, president of the 
IA, and his personal assistant, William Bioff, a new weapon has been laid 
in the laps of the operators, stagehands and, less directly, other unioneers 
who are baying at the doors of the film home offices or theatres. 

Over and above the justification for increases lent by the defense pro- 
gram and advancing costs of living, the unions have a very strong argu- 
ment to present in the face of the large sums of money paid to Browne 
and Bioff. In the opinion of many union members this money was paid 
on the promise that they, the members of the IA, would be sold down the 
river rather than handed increases they otherwise might have obtained, 

Where operators or stagehands contracts have recently expired, boosts 
have been approved and during 1942, as others run out, it is certain higher 
paychecks, plus better working conditions, will be demanded—and vir- 
tually certain that no contracts will be renewed on the old basis. Among 
other things, the added profits being shown by major picture companies 
and theatre circuits, both affiliated and independent, are noted as a trad- 
ing point in negotiations in various union circles. 

Walsh Cleans Up IA 1 


The IATSE, cleansed of the evil influences of the Browne-Bioff gang- 
sterism, and starting out anew under the business-like and above-board 
leadership of its new president, Richard F. Walsh, will in future zealously 
respect and protect the local autonomy of its many member unions. At 
the outset Walsh adopted this policy, permitting all studio and other IA 
locals to proceed with their own negotiations but, at the same time, stand- 
ing ready to lend any international aid that might be sought. The Exchange 
Workers, organized by Walsh himself four years ago, were threatening to 
pull out of the IA but Walsh, after fumigating the president’s desk at IA 
headquarters, quickly effected peace and without any hesitation told the 
backroom boys to go ahead and make their own deals on any basis they 
desired. Incidentally, the rank and file of IA members who cheered the 
Browne-Bioff convictions, have great faith in the Walsh administration. 

Hardly had Walsh taken hold at the IA than the union started moving 
forward through its various locals in organizing theatres that have been 
on the so-called ‘unfair list’ for years, including the large E. M. Loew 
circuit in New England. This list is expected to be substantially reduced 
during 1942, and no doubt, in connection with strengthening the IA among 
theatres that do not employ its members, W. P. Raoul, newly-appointed 
assistant president, will play an important part. He has been a special 
representative at Atlanta for many years. 

Local 306, Moving Picture Machine Operators of N. Y., largest local in 
the IA, is better organized in the Greater N. Y. area than at any 
other time in its history. It has long-term contract commitments with 














: : | most theatres, subject to negotiation of new terms each year, and only 
ball players for the U. of Minnesota team, Bernie re- | : ase J Am 


90 houses continue to use opposition Empire State boothmen or others. 


. , | Threat of a strike of exchange workers and operators was recently made 
fields of Minnesota and North Dakota and, upon en- | : = yt tect gies op ; 


to bring these into the fold, but it may not be carried out. It is probable, 
however, that these houses will ultimately fall into line in view of the 


| tremendous bargaining powers of Local 306 and the flit gun that was used 


If the prospect pointed with his finger in a certain | on the Browne-Bioff shakedown twins, although 306 has always main- 


tained its independence, keeping its skirts free of scandal spots. 

The new year of 1942 will not grow whiskers before the labor bill to 
the film industry will increase in studios, home offices, theatres and ex- 
changes, there can be no doubt. Just how big it may grow is impossible 
to estimate at this time, especially in view of the unionization moves of 
Publicists, Screen Readers, Office Workers, Theatre Managers and others 
now not a labor problem for the payrolls. 

missed the complaint on the film 


Loses 06 Suit Vs. 20th companys’ application. Miss Harris 
On Brigham’ Credits had claimed she had not received 


proper screen credit: 

She had sold the story to 20th-Fox 

Eleanor Harris, author of ‘Prophets | in Feb., 1939, for $1,000 and went 
of Empire’, upon which ‘Brigham|to work on the screenplay at $75 
Young’ was based, lost a $50,000 | weekly. In May, 1939, Louis Brom- 
action against 20th-Fox Film Corp. | field was brought in and received 
in the N. Y. federal court Friday (2), | screen credit as the author of the 
when Judge Henry W. Goddard dis- screenplay. 
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Amusement Stock Issues 


Improved Markedly in ’41 


By Mike Wear 


While U.S. entrance into World 
War II in December, a month al- 
ready weakened on financial ex- 
changes because of year-end tax| 
selling, socked amusement share | 


values, numerous picture companies 
either enhanced their financial es- 
tablishment or are coming through 
with the greatest net profit in years 
for 1941. In some cases, not only was 
the financial structure simplified and 


strengthened, but the companies 
were also able to improve their 
earnings position in the last 12 
months. Surprising thing about 
both is that they did this despite 
curtailed foreign income and a 


vastly increased tax bill, both fed- 
eral and state. 

Although the total net figures for 
1941 will not be known for most film 
operating companies until next Feb- 
ruary, Warner Bros. net of $5,429.,- 
303 is about double that of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Company’s re- 


port is available because the fiscal | 
Columbia 


year ended last Aug. 31 
Pictures net profit of $552,744 for the 
fiscal year ended last June 28 also 
represents a small improvement 
over the prior 52 weeks. 


an improvement of more than 
$2,226,000 over 1940 and the greatest 
net since 1937. 

Universal, Paramount and 
Fox, who have not reported 


20th- 


net 


earnings yet, should reveal the high- | 


est in several years, with the marks 
of the first two expected as close to 


the largest for many years. 20th- 
Fox net earnings hre exvected to be 
six times greater than 1940, pos- 
sibly $4,000,00u. 

True reflection of the net profit 
for representative companies is 
found in the dividend reeord of the 
common and preferred issues. It has 
been a year of higher divvy dis- 
tributions for numerous film organ- 


izations. Possibly the greatest strides 
along these lines were made by Par- 
amount. which boosted the cash dis- 
tribution on its large common issue 
to 90c as against 45c paid in 1940 
It further enhanced the dividend 
position of these common shares by 
ordering the redemption of out- 
standing second preferred next Feb- 


ruary. Company also continued 
reguiar payments on_ both pre- 
ferreds. 


| First WB Pfd. Divvy Since °32_ 


Warner Bros. resumed payment 


on its preferred stock. this marking 
the first time any dividends had been 
paid since March, 1932. Company 
paid $3.85 on account of arrears. the 


regular annual amount payable on 


this stock, during the year and leav- 
Ing $33.69 still due 
Universal started paying $2 quar- 


terly on its $8 preferred also during 
the year, with the evident intent of 
distributing $8 
again cut a 


Loew’ 


paying 


annually 


year-end melon 





Loew’s 
(Metro) net profit of $11,134,593 for | 
the fiscal year ended last Aug. 31 is | 





common shareholders $1 


$3 paid on the common, highest paid 


by any film company on common 
shares. Technicolor also sliced an 
extra 25c during the same month, 


making $1 payable in 1941 as against 
75c in the previous year. 

With the earnings piciure improv- 
ing for 20th-Fox as the year closes, 
there is prospect of common divi- 
dends being resurned. Last common 
divvy was paid on June 30, 1939. 
Company still pays regularly on the 
preferred. Columbia Pictures has 
maintained its $2.75 payments on the 
preferred but has paid nothing on 
its common stock singe the stock dis- 
tribution divvy early in 1939. 

Continued upbeat in Universal 
earnings in the last 11 months, 
gether with the great spurt made by 
Paramount, are outstanding. Im- 
proved earnings position of Republic 
Pictures on a lesser scale also was 
an interesting development among 
the independents. This is reflected 
in part by the better financial show- 
ing of Consolidated Films, which 
holds a large stake in Republic. In- 
creased sales plus new. accounts by 


the picture company are responsible. | 


--RKO Structure Bettered | 





Inner structure of RKO was vast- 
ly bettered about the middle of 1941 
when the re‘unding, reorganization 
plan: was approved. Consolidation 
of principal RKO theatre  subsidi- 
aries via this plan made for consid- 
erable simplification of operations 
and 
by the management for more than a 
year. Simplification required around 
$8,000,000, obtained through bank 


loans. One of final steps in the plan 
was acquisition of outstanding 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum shares _ held 
by Mike Meehan interests via Atlas 
Corp., which previously had picked 
up around 28.000 of these shares. 
Plan called for retiring $4,454,000 


worth of B. F. Keith bond and $580,- 
000 in Keith Memorial bonds to- 
gether with the consolidation of! 
Greater N.Y. Vaudeville Theatres 


Corp. and B. F. Keith Corp. as one 
company, the B. F. Keith Corp. with 
capita] stock of $20,000,000. 

Refunding operations of Para- 
mount and Loew's late in vear 
further enhanced the financial 
structure of these companies. Loew’s 
is redeeming its preferred while Par 
is doing lkewise with its second 
preferred next February. 


Paramount replaced $7,355,782 
worth of short-term loans and $12,- 
081.000 worth of 314° debentures 
with a long-term 4° deb issue. 
Loew's also called in 3%% deben- 
tures, supplanting them with long- 
term 3% debs, redemption of these 


and the preferred betng handled via 
cash in the treasury, a $5,000,000 
bank loan at 2%4° and the new 
debentures taken by nine insurance 


companies, 


SAME OLD H’WOOD AGENT 


By BILL BROGDON 
Hollywood, Jan. 4 
The year for Hollywood percenters 
was most marked by the efforts of a 


few top talent offices to add to their 


incomes, and the incomes of he 
clients Dy ‘package selln al n- 
novation for 1941 but not a new type 
of representation in the entertain- 
ment field. In some instances the iC 
cess of uch deals was mo rt pie 
In other ~ t 1 vet to be proven by 
boxoffice res ilts . 

In spite of such mershandising it 


the past 12 months, it is unlikely that 
the practice will become widespread. 
First an agency must have clients 
Whose boxoffice calibre will prove a 


Strong selling point in closing an all- | ; 
' obvious unity among the percente 


Over sale. The difficulty of acquiring 
just the right screenplay or original 
Story that can be well portrayed by 
a combination of talent under agency 
contract. The right director—usually 
an agency client also—is important 
But most important is the persuasion 
of a studio to sidestep its own con- 
tract talent to accept outside players 
and directors, and,.in some instances. 


off-the-lot producers who are occas- 
Sionally included in a package get- 
up. 


A yood selling point for the pack- 
€ when opening a studio dicker is 
© percentage angle. Usually the 


‘client raiding’ 


players, director, and producer, will 


’g into such an arrangement on a 
; 


profit-sharing basis, drawing a 


nomi- 
sum against future 


weekly 


nal re- 
turns instead of their accepted high 
salaries. Percentage angle means that 
all parties must figure wisel n 
choice of story ! teria ) ffice 
rol é Ff 
p 
Most ictive n the package field 
the Feldman-Blu gency, clo 
a number of such deal! luring 
the vear. Among the most cece 
ful packaging was that initiated a 
couple of seasons ago by Music Corp 
of America when it sold Kay Kayser 
to RKO—a success mark for others 
to shoot at in the future. 
As to be expected there was little 


the past year—a condition no differ- 
ent from past years with the excep- 
tion of the 12-month period in which 
the Screen Actors Guild moved in 
to start its franchising laving 
down rules for dealing with Guild 
members. 


plan, 


~~ Client Raiding | 

Upsetting the peace among the 
agents was the customary cry of 
a practice that hasn't 
lessened with time or been put down 
by the rules of ethies set up by the 
Artists Managers Guild. The usual 





extra in| 
December, as it did in 1940, making | 


to- | 





Se 


the corporate structure, sought! 


| pany who paid you. 


Your Income Tax Problem 


By H. WAYNE PIERSON 


The payment of Federal income tax for 1941, for 
show people, must be approached in the same spirit as 
the payment of commissions to an agent. No artist 
objects to paying a legitimate commission to an agent 
and the same feeling should exist between the artist 
and his government. No agent—no work. No gov- 
ernment—Hitler. Get into the proper mental condition 
and the 1941 tax isn’t going to be as painful as you 
anticipate. 

The purpose of this article is to supply you with 
information for the filing of a proper income tax re- 
turn with reference to as many legitimate deductions 
and credits as space will permit. ; 

Many thousands who have never been compelled to 
file a tax return will file for 1941. They will include 
every single person who has earned $14.41 a week for 
52 weeks. If married and without dependents they 
must file if they have earned $28.85 a week for the 
entire year. People in this class may have sufficient 
credits and deductions to make a t»x payment un- 
necessary, but they must file a return 


The old-timers who have been filing right along 
know the routine they have used in the past. The cdare- 
ful and efficient ones are not going to have much to 





‘Variety’s’ free income tax service for people 
in the amusement industry, started in 1936, will 
be continued this year. Tax experts from the 
office of Joseph T. Higgins, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, will be assigned to ‘Variety’ from Feb. 
1 to March 15. H. Wayne Pierson, General Deputy 
Collector, formeriy of show business, will super- 
vise the work.—Editor. 








worry about. The ones that have been using the 
guessing system are the taxpayers who are going to 
awaken with a headache. Right here is the place to 
advise you against the guessing system for 1941. It 
is going to call for some hard work to follow the 
advice about to be given, but it is going to be worth 
the effort. 

First thing to do is, buy a 16c cash book. On 
the left hnnd page start listing every item of income 


you have had since Jan. 1, 1941. Put down every 
item. Mark along side the name of the person or com- 


The items of salary must be in 
full, without Social Security, Unemployment Insur- 
ance or any other kind of deduction. If your contract 
called for $100 a week and your agent collected your 
salary and took out his commissicn, handing you the 
balance of $90, charge yourself up with the price in- 
dicated on the contract. You will be allowed to take 
off your agent's commission in another part of your 
return and you will not run the risk of having the 
tax department examine your contracts and find out 
you were paid $100 when you only reported $90. If you 
worked in between shows on radio programs, posing 
for commercial artists or had revenue from writing 
or for endorsements, list them all. If you earned any 
substantial amounts they have already been reported 
to the income tax bureau by your employers on an in- 


formation return. These information returns are 
checked against your tax return and the amounts 
must agree, or you will be called to the audit bureau 


for an examination. 


Record All Expenses 


On the opposite page, mark this ‘Paid Out.’ Start 
with Jan. 1, 1941, it being New Year's day it will 
remind you of the box of cigars you sent a critic, and 
that brings to mind it is an expense item you may de- 


and 


into sumptuous quarters erected for 
its own use after a number of years 


of operation from one of Beverly | desire of Wayne’s 
Hills’ largest bank buildings, quar- 
tering many another agency office. 


Only a short time after getting set- 


tled in the new quarters the agency | stars. Picture is 


defendant agency. Said to figure in 
the alleged raiding was the asserted 


Miss Dietrich in ‘The Spoilers’ under 
a package deal being worked out by 
F-B for the sale of the property and 
now 


lessly if they can deduct tax paid on cigarets. fore 
getting all about more important items they are ene 
titled to. The youngsters are not the only offenders 
in this respect. Some of our favorite stars should 
keep as careful records of their expenses as they do 
of telephone numbers or their diaries. 

A very important change for 1941 affects all tax- 
payers in the $3,000, or under, class. The tax de- 
partment is providing a modified and simple return, 
The taxpayer lists the amount of income and then 
examines a scale. Alongside the amount of income 
is the amount of tax to be paid. All normal credits 
and deductions have already been computed and all 
that remains for the taxpayers to do is to complete 
the simple blank and hand it in at any post office to- 
gether with his remittance. This form will be -ac- 
ceptable to a great many, particularly those who have 
not kept accurate records. However, those who have 
records should make up sample returns of the regular 
return and the optional form as well in order to find 
out which return shows the lesser amount of tax. 
The ‘Variety’ tax representatives will check these re- 
turns on request. 

Those Joint Returns | 








Joint returns of husband and wife necessitate a 
close inspection under the 1941 regulations. It will 
be advisable to compute both joint and separate re- 
turns for husband and wife, as there is liable to be a 
wide descrepancy in tax if both methods are not ex- 
plored. A joint return will probably be advantageous 
if one of the spouses has a loss. Joint returns are 
permitted only when the husband and wife are living 
together at the end of the taxable year. It is op- 
tional to file either joint or separate returns for 1941, 
regardless of the type of return filed in prior years. 

Another important change in the 1941 tax law is 
in respect to the ‘head of a family.’ Heretofore the 
taxpayer assuming the status of the head of a fam- 
ily was allowed to claim $1,500, plus $400 for each 
dependent. In 1941 the ‘head’ may claim $1,500, but 
will not be allowed the $400 for one dependent. How- 
ever, if there is more than one dependent the tax- 
payer may claim $400 for each additional one. The 
head of a family and three dependents wouid thus 
claim $2,300. The head of a family is a person who 
actually supports in one household One or more 
individuals related to him by blood, marriage or 
legal adoption over whom he has some moral or legal 
right to exercise family control. In claiming their 
support the head of a family must contribute more 
than one-half of whatever is required to support that 
person. The term ‘one household’ does not mean that 
a child in school or an institution is prec'uded. In 
some cases the dependent may be an adult, if physical- 
ly or mentally incapable of self-support. 

; - Distinctions ~- 

There is a distinction between the ‘head of a family’ 
and a single p>rson with dependents. The single per- 
son responsible for the support of another may claim 
an exemption of $750 and $400 for each dependent. The 
dependent must be under 18 or incapable of telf- 
support. 

As some members of the amusement profession have 
been called into the service of the army or navy, the 
tax department has extended their time for filing to 
June 15, and will not consider tax due from service 
men until six months after they have left the armed 

Salaries while in the service from 
former employers is a taxable item. Deductions will 
be allowed for expenditures for equipment 
devices, Sam Brown belts, campaign insignias 
and any other items that must be paid for by the serv- 


service. received 


such as 


officers’ 


duct, even though the critic gave you a bad notice. ice men and is not adaptable to civilian wear. No de- 
Recall every item of expense you have had from that ductions, however, will be allowed for uniforms pur- 
date on, even though some of them may not be al- chased by service men. If, when away from their 
lowed as deductions. The deputy collectors will ex- camp or station on duty, their expenses exceed the 
amine your list and allow you everything you are en- allowance covered by regulations, they may be ce- 
titled to and it is well to have everything in the list ducted. 

regardless of your own judgment as to its deductibility. The 10% defense tax charged in 1940 has been 
Remember those out-of-town tryouts before opening eliminated from the 1941 returns. Tax returns must be 
in New York If you did not keep your receipted filed in the district where the taxpayer resides. 
| hotel bills you still have time to write for duplicates. Severe penalties are prescribed by law for non-filing 

Accurate records and substantiating receipts are late filing and for fraudulent returns 
now demanded by the Treasury auditors. Up until The ‘Variety’ tax service will start Feb. 1, 1942 
1940 the so-called small returns were given a per- Hours from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. each day. If prior to 
functory examination. As this rule has been changed. the above date you may require some specia] informa- 
ull returns, regardless of importance, will be carefully tion send a letter to ‘Variety’ and the tax representa- 
scrutinized. ves will help you with your problem, 

Delay in compiling information is going to cost tax- 4 special deduction for 1941 has been saved for the 
pavers a lot of monev this year. as it is impo ble end of ! article although it is by no means the 
to t 1 1 the last ta é y! east important. You may claim an additiona] *400 

( oO er e é } educt oO our tax eturn if vou are single rr mafr- 
yensé D e like the cho a i nsibility fo: e gUp- 

) é f ask b yf efugee « 
r ctl ] g the é } r eat ( ] i npy tne Frank Lloyd iT it 
é r T S ner in the pe at Universal in a package placement 
f ) tha r t r Art including the service of Mi Diet- 
clic 1 ee! y n Se Co fier sev rich, Wayne and Randolph Scott in 

b } i ing with | the lead 

, . , f Fi dri ‘ ' aS Morrison feels, according to his 

The cry is as old as the agency; rial contract, effected a settlement | suit, that he was damaged to the tune 
business and will likely continue to | of the difficulty and gave the actor of better than $200.000 by the loss of 
be a popular wail as long as the | his release in return for a hefty sum. | his anticipated percentage on Wayne's 
boys outsmart each other, and them- See Merrisen’s Suit film earnings and asks the court to 
selves, in a business where ‘smart- : : . —- render a judgment in his favor. 
ness’ seems to count almost as much Most widely publicized legal fight Anticipated ramifications of the 
as ability to discove! and develop in the agency field during the past suit, expected to uncover a number 
fresh talent. The cynics say that the 12 months was that brought by Leo Bh gists 4 
‘raiding’ yells are ‘usually the loud- | Morrison against the Feldman-Blum of po long looked on with dis- 
SiG Dad Poy ; F Prt meee Seana) Marte Yietrich favor by a group of Hollywood 
est from those agents most activ ely | office, also namin ga I letrich | agents in actor-agent relations under 
engaged in the unethical rustling of and John Wayne The actress Was | the SAG percenter franchise, will 
the talent corrals of other wares le charged with helping to lure John | probably never be brought out inte 

The A. & S. Lyons agency took on Wayne from under the Morrison re open fight if the reported settle- 
a new front during the year, moving managerial wing to sign with the 


ment of Morrison’s action is finally 
| effected before the case is called to 
trial. Several percenters were sitting 
| back hoping the matter would be a 
} finish fight, figuring that the points 
might 
changes if hashed out in court. 


to appear with 


in disfavor undergo radical 


scheduled for 
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Congratulations to YARIE TY 


and 


Season’s Greetings to the Nation’s Theatre Owners 





JESSE L. LASKY 











Mote: In Variety's 1941 Annual Survey of the Box Office Top 
Grosser "SERGEANT YORK" rates as Number One 


In Preparation: 
The Adventures of Mark Twain 
The Boy Scouts of America 
For Warner Bros. 

















ARTHUR LUBIN 








DIRECTOR 
Present Releases: 
"BUCK PRIVATES" 
“IN THE NAVY" Coming Release: 
"HIOLD THAT GHOST" RIDE 'EM COWBOY" 


“KEEP 'EM FLYING" 


IN PREPARATION 


“EAGLE SQUADRON" 
A Walter Wanger Production for Universal 
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BEST WISHES 
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MARLENE DIETRICH 











ql ‘ 
PAUL JONES 


PRODUCER 














Current Releases | 


‘THE FLEETS IN' 
‘SULLIVANS TRAVELS’ 








In Production 


‘MY FAVORITE BLONDE’ 
‘THE PALM BEACH STORY' 


Preparing | 
‘ROAD TO MOROCCO' 























BEST WISHES 


RICHARD ARLEN 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 
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Paramount Theatres 
Service Corporation 
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PARAMOUNT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
































WILLIAM H. PINE = © WILLIAM C. THOMAS 


PRODUCING FOR PARAMOUNT 


Completed ; 
Current Release Preparing 


7 “TORPEDO BOAT” 
ae i THE CLOCK” ; v “WILDCAT” 
oe on ee Se “PLL BE BACK IN A FLASH 
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Season’s Greetings 


WILLIAM LE BARON 


Producer 


“WEEK END IN HAVANA” 
“SONG OF THE ISLANDS” 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 




















Season's Greetings 


UNA MERKEL 
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FOX WEST COAST AGENCY CORPORATION 
CHARLES P. SKOURAS. 





Oo CORY 2 
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FOX WEST COAST THEATRES OF NORTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 
A.M. BOWLES 


\ 








EVERGREEN STATE AMUSEMENT CORPORATION 
FRANK L. NEWMAN 


ens nn oe 








INTER-MOUNTAIN THEATRES, INCORPORATED 
FRANK H. RICKETSON 











WISCONSIN THEATRES, INCORPORATED 
HAROLD J. FITZGERALD 














MIDWEST THEATRES, INCORPORATED 
“ELMER C. RHODEN 
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Pay neve ie 





Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary January 7, 1942 
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MY SINCERE THANKS 


TO 


ARI 


AND TO ALL 


MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS 


GARY COOPER 





e¢ 6¢§ CO ee AND 
STILL REHEARSING 











HORACE | 
Mac MAHON 


SCREEN 
STAGE 

RADIO 
CHAUTAUQUAS 
SHOWBOATS 
SUMMER STOCK 
CAFES ~ 
SUPPER ROOMS 
AND OPERA 
...— AND STILL : 
REHEARSING 
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THIS YEAR...VISIT CANADA 
YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR! 


No red tape at the Border . . . and your money 
is worth more here . . . Canada pays a premium 


of United States money! .. 





You'll find Canada’s finest entertainment wher- 
ever you go... Coast-to-Coast in Famous 


Players’ Theatres ! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION, LIMITED 





J. J. FITZGIBBONS, President 


Head Office 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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Holiday Greetings FROM THE STAFF OF 








OUR SPECIAL THANKS 
CAPT. JAMES ROOSEVELT SAM COSLOW MILLS NOVELTY CO. 
Executive Producer and HENRY HENIGSON 
Associate Producer.............-.eee0e- ARTHUR DREIFUSS, NEIL McGUIRE 
SE EOE Pa Ty! JOSEF BERNE, REGINALD LE BORG 
ey ne ot ue males VEE eke | HERMAN WEBBER 
We Extend Our Thanks to the Artists Who Appeared in Our Soundies During 1941: 
IVIE ANDERSON DOROTHY DANDRIDGE Lee aah vy yp MEN . DAVID ROSE & ORCH. 
JAN BER HARRY LANGDON GALE STORM 
HARRY BARRIS SHIRLEY DEANE JACKIE GREENE SUSAN MILLER SLATE BROS. 
JERRY BERGEN DORN BROS. & MARY MAXINE GREY CLIFF NAZARRO MARTHA TILTON 
BERNADINE HAYES RAY NOBLE LIZ TILTON 
MARY BRIAN tagline MARY HEALEY DONALD NOVIS MABEL TODD 
WALTER BYRON DUKE ELLINGTON DICK HOGAN WILL OSBORNE & BAND CINDY WALKER 
ZEKE CANOVA SKINNAY ENNIS CHAS. JUDELS JEAN PORTER “DOODLES” WEAVER 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL THE FASHIONAIRES SUGAR KANE BUDDY ROGERS AND OVER 100 OTHERS 


FOUR R.C.M. UNITS NOW IN PRODUCTION 
Making Soundies for the 4,000 Mills ‘“‘Panoram’’ Machines 


FINE ARTS STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD 


& C, M. OUR SPECIAL THANKS 
TO 
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MAINE «> NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THEATRES CO. 





Pledges itself to continued service 
to the Public in its duty to keep 
civilian morale on the highest level 


JOHN J. FORD 
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Loving Greetings to My Friends All Over the World 











CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 











LEON LEONIDOFF 


9th Year Director of Production 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK 























GREETINGS 


RUSSELL MARKERT 


OF 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 
































aa 
GREETINGS.... 
NAT KARSON 
Radio City Music Hall 
! New York 




















FLORENCE 
ROGGE 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
and BALLET DIRECTOR 


haus CITY MUSIC HALL—NEW YORK 


—— 
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BORIS MORROS 


and 


S. P. EAGLE 





Producers of 


“TALES OF MANHATTAN” 


20TH CENTURY-FOX 
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36th Anniversary ? | 
Good! 


Keep ’km Rolling! 





RAY BOLGER 





























HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


“SHOW PLACE OF THE NATION" 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


BOB HOPE 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
TO ALL OF SHOW BUSINESS 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada 





RICHARD F. WALSH, LOUIS KROUSE, 


President 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
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HOWARD HUGHES’ 


“THE OUTLAW’ 








January 7, 1942 
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For 36 Years ZARIETY Has Led the ) 


Fight for Freedom of Expression : 





FOR 36 YEARS THE 


W.S. BUTTERFIELD 


THEATRES, INC. 





HAS FOSTERED THIS SAME FREEDOM—A “HOUSE POLICY” 


KKK KKKKSK 


In every community where you find a Butterfield theatre, 


you find THE meeting place for ALL the people. 


kKKeKKeKKK* 


A Solid Front for Consistent Quality Entertainment Has Made Butterfield Theatres 


A MICHIGAN INSTITUTION ia 





























The /ines/ Picture MONOGRAM Has Ever Produced! 


Soe ex 
pow = 
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MADE / 
HISTORY! (< 







OLES 


Pe ie HAPPINESS” 


MONA BARRIE * BILLY LEE 
ROSCOE KARNS 


Produced by Directed by PHIL ROSEN «Screenplay by ROBERT D. ANDREWS 






f° 
\* 


* 
SCOTT R: DUNLAP From the American Magazine Story "First Performance” by Matt Taylor a 
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NORMA SHEARER 
































EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 


7 




















FRANK CAPRA 


PRODUCER—DIRECTOR 


Current Production 


“ARSENIC AND OLD LACE” 


A WARNER BROS. PICTURE 
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DIRECTOR 


MICKEY ROONEY : | | 























AND 
JUDY GARLAND 


. ROBERT EMMETT 
‘BABES IN ARMS’ DOLAN 


BOX-OFFICE CHAMPION 1940 








| SN ENE NTR I 
eae E. 


‘STRIKE UP THE B AND’ PARAMOUNT STUDIOS 


Boxoffice Champion 1941 











IN PREPARATION 


“GIRL CRAZY" 


STARRING 


MICKEY ROONEY 


AND 


JUDY GARLAND 

















UNDER CONTRACT TO 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
































* Congratulations MARTETY 


We’re starting our 7** year 
as America’s greatest home of 
2-for-1 shows 
with the first big hit of 1942... 
“LOUISIANA PURCHASE” 


A Paramount Picture * in Technicolor 


IN PERSON 


a E it E fa it U ic A and his orchestra ¥ 


‘EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTIONS! | 
carmond «€6 DINAH SHORE wceew 
NEW YORK 


PA RA iM 0 UN T THEA TRE Mgt. WILLIAM MORRIS = 


TIMES SQUARE 
+ * | 







MARTHA RAYE 
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CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY AND SEASON'S 
GREETINGS TO THE NATION'S EXHIBITORS 
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COMING SOON FROM 


HARRY SHERMAN 
“BAD MEN OF ARIZONA’ 


, ae ee ee, 
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Congratulations 
On Your 36th Anniversary 


JOHN M. STAHL 


20th CENTURY-FOX 



































Alexander Korda 


presents 





“LYDIA” starring MERLE OBERON 


with ALAN MARSHAL, JOSEPH COTTEN, HANS YARAY, 
GEORGE REEVES, and EDNA MAY OLIVER 
Directed by JULIEN DUVIVIER 





Rudyard Kiplineg’s 
“THE JUNGLE BOOK” 


in Technicolor 


Directed by ZOLTAN KORDA 





with SABU 





CAROLE JACK 


LOMBARD and BENNY 
in Ernst Lubitsch’s 
“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 





RECENT RELEASES: 


“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” starring SABU in 
Technicolor e« VIVIEN LEIGH and LAURENCE 
OLIVIER in “THAT HAMILTON WOMARN!” 








Koerner Wants 


More Legits For 
RKO Theatres 


Success of the legiter, ‘Life With 
| Father’, in five RKO film houses 
learly this season, has RKO with an 
eye out for possible follow-ups, 
|Charles Koerner, the company’s 
| theatre head, said he would like to 

have more similar shows, although 
he can’t offer as favorable terms as 
United Booking Office - controlled 
houses, usual homes of touring legie- 
ters. 

Battle between Oscar Serlin, pro- 
ducer of ‘Father’ and UBO resulted 
in the RKO deal. Serlin later settled 
with UBO and the show went back 
to its houses. RKOs only hope is 
for someone else with a demone 
stratedly strong legiter to get into 
a conflict with UBO. 

Koerner is insistent that any leg- 
iters he books must have casts with 

| some name value and must not have 
| played the town before. 


ESSANESS WANTS ITS 
- 1006 BACK FROM FIELD 


Chicago, Jan. 4. 

Essaness theatre, owners of the 
|54 West Randolph St. Corp., which 
| has a 99-year lease on the Woods 
| theatre and building, has filed suit 
| against the Marshall Field Estate, 
owners of the building. Essaness, 
| which is Ed Silverman, Emil Stern 
| and Sid Spiegel, asks that Estate 
| trustees return $100,000 bond 
|posted when Woods building was 
leased. 

This $100,000 was posted in 1938 as 
| ‘condition precedent for the right 
|to assign the lease during the 99- 
year term.’ Essaness (or the 54 West 
| Randolph Street Corp.) has since 
| voted to relinquish that right to 
;convey the lease, and has asked for 
}its $100,000 which is being held in 


























trust by the Continental bank. 

Suit asserts that the request for 
the coin has been refused. In addi- 
tion, the suit asks that the provision 
regarding conveyance of the lease 
be declared void. 


_ Studio Contracts 


—— 

















BEN PIVAR 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER — UNIVERSAL PICTURE CORP. 














Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

George Holmes inked player pact 
at 20th-Fox. 

Helen Fortescue Reynolds’ player 
option lifted by 20th-Fox. 

Gregory Ratoff signed Arnold 
Salzman, little theatre actor, to @ 
personal contract, 
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INOCO PRODUCTIONS***: 


presents 


STAR-SPANGLED GREETINGS 


featuring for 1942 
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GENE KRUPA *** CAB CALLOWAY *** GWEN WILLIAMS * ** CLAUDE THORNHILL * ** COUNT BASIE 
*** BOB CHESTER *** BILL ROBINSON * * * CHARLIE SPIVAK *** DICK TODD ** * BARRY WOOD ** * 
THE JESTERS ** * MARY JANE WALSH * * * MORTON DOWNEY * * * GERTRUDE NIESEN * * * LANNY ROSS 
*** JANE PICKENS * ** WILLIE HOWARD *** THE ETON BOYS *** CAROLYN MARSH *** MICHAEL 
BARTLETT * * * THE KIDOODLERS ** * SYLVIA FROOS * * * PATRICIA ELLIS * * * THE CHARIOTEERS * * * 
GUS VAN *** FIFI D'ORSAY *** THE LANDT TRIO *** BEVERLY ROBERTS *** MEN AND MAIDS OF 
MELODY *** EVA ORTEGA ** * SMITH AND DALE *** KING SISTERS *** CONNIE MAXWELL GIRLS 
*** THE KORN KOBBLERS *** DELTA RHYTHM BOYS *** GINGER HARMON *** JOY HODGES *** 
CARSON ROBISON AND HIS BUCKAROOS *** WINT SHAW *** TAMARA *** FRANK NOVAK * * * GRACE 
McDONALD *** MICHAEL LORING ** * RADIO ROGUES *** MARLYN STUART * * * BOB HANNON ** * 
EMERY DEUTSCH GYPSY ORCHESTRA *** ESMERELDY *** THE MARTINS *** BENNY FIELDS *** 
MITCHELL AYRES * * * HERBIE KAY * * * DAVE SCHOOLER *** ALVINO REY * ** JOHNNY LONG * * * THE 


~ 
eet ? 





HULL *** EVELYN BROOKS *** DAWN, DAY AND DUSK ** * JOAN EDWARDS * * * MARCHETA * * * 


: PATRIOTAIRS * * * DEL CASINO * * * ELEANOR FRENCH * ** THE DEEP RIVER BOYS * * * CAROL DEXTER 

n * « * THE STAR DUSTERS * * * MILDRED FENTON * * * LUBA MALINA * * * CARTER AND BOWIE * * * SUNNY ‘i 
renee: O'DEA * ** MARCELLA HENDRICKS * * * CHARLES CURRAN * ** ANITA BOYER * * * NORO MORALES * * # aa ‘ 
rs RUTH CLAYTON *** DIXIELAND BAND *** MILT HERTH TRIO *** TOMMY REYNOLDS *** WARREN | . 
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WAKELY TRIO *** FATS WALLER ** * ARTIE CONROY *** THE ROOTIN’ TOOTERS *** GAYE DIXON 


S ** * RICARDO * * * CLARENCE NORDSTROM ** * ‘TEX’ ALLEN ** * JACK SHILKRET ** * THE SARONGS " 
- *** LUCKY MILLINDER * * * THE YANKEE DOODLERS * ** SISTER THARPE *** VAL ALEXANDER * ** 
ck TONY PASTOR * * * BLUE BARRON * * * LES HITE * * * MAXINE SULLIVAN * * * TEDDY POWELL * * * 4 
m And many others as announced featuring the top popular current song hits. 
ito 
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THE TOP NAME BANDS ## THE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
LEADING ARTISTS OF ### RADIO ##% SCREEN ##* STAGE 
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ch We acknowledge with thanks... 
. , the splendid cooperation of — artists and their representatives — officials and members of the 
te, American Federation of Musicians, Local 802 — officials and members of the Motion Picture Studio 
se Mechanics, Local 52 — Harry Fox and members of the Music Publishers Protective Association — 
nr Preston H. Pumphrey and publishers associated with BMI — Ralph B. Austrian, Hollis D. Bradley 
re and the RCA recording engineers — Music Corporation of America — William Morris Agency — 
as General Amusement Corporation — Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc. — A. & S. Lyons, Inc. — National 
“ Broadcasting Company, Inc. — Columbia Artists, Inc. — Alan Freedman and technicians of De Luxe 
ca Laboratories — the staff of Eastern Service Studios — members of the Scenic Artists Union — officials 
of the Screen Actors Guild — officers and members of A.S.C. 1.P. — and — Gordon B. Mills, 
- President, and the other officers and executives of Soundies Distributing Corporation of America, 
for Inc. — and — the Panoram distributors and operators of the United States. 
: | 
ase Jack Barry, President. 


MINOCO PRODUCTIONS INC. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH FLOOR NEW YORK CITY 444 MADISON AVE. 
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VARIETY 


Thirty-sixth 


Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS” 


Starring 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
with 
RUTH WARRICK AKIM TAMIROFF 
OOO 


GEORGE BRENT JOAN BENNETT 
MISCHA AUER 
GLENDA FARRELL 


“TWIN. BEDS” 


OCO 
BRIAN DONLEVY MIRIAM HOPKINS 
PRESTON FOSTER 
“HELIOTROPE HARRY” 


OWS 


“ANNIE ROONEY” 


Starring 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


OCO 


“UP IN MABEL’S ROOM” 
“THE LIFE OF VALENTINO” 
“WINGS OVER CHINA” 


UNA MERKEL ERNEST TRUEX 


In Preparation 


“MY OFFICIAL WIFE” “TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST” 


Released Thru United Artists 























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


ORIENTAL THEATRE 


CHICAGO 





SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


FABIAN THEATRES 
CORPORATION 


Suite 2101 1501 Broadway 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































with 


JOHN PAYNE 


JOHN SHEPPERD *« ANN TODD « DOUGLAS CROFT 
JANE SEYMOUR « ANNE REVERE « FRIEDA INESCORT 
Directed by Henry King A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


NOW PLAYING AT THE ROXY THEATRE, NEW YORK AND 
SOON TO BE SEEN AT TWE NEW YORK R.K.O. THEATRES © 
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Congratulations to KARTETY 





_ A —— 


from 





HUNT STROMBERG 






































HOLLYWOOD IS ALL OUT FOR THE RED CROSS 
ALL OF SHOWBUSINESS IS TOO, 
SO IF YOU HAVEN'T DONE YOUR BIT YET 


DO IT NOW! 
CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY TO THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 











Best Wishes for the Coming Year 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 





























Insurance Companies’ 
Slant on Show Business 








- 


an officer of the Metropolitan Life 
explained, ‘because the environment- 
al hazard isn’t as great as in the 
theatre’. He said that last crack 
meant dangers to actors like sand- 
bags dropping from the flies, al- 
though it was thought he might have 











other things in mind, 





| Hollywood OK | 





By 


‘Do people in show business live 
longer—or does it just seem that 
way?’ 

That’s what one of the New York 
dailies called ‘Variety’ to find out 
last week. It seemed a slightly im- 
pertinent but nevertheless rational 
question, worthy of research. And so 
this intrepid Stanley fared forth to 
consult the bookies who set the odds 
(actuaries, they call themselves, for 
fancy) whether J. Barrymore 
will still be eyeing a shapely gam at 
92 or be tomorrow’s candidate for 
a wreath, 

Incidentally, speaking of bookies 


on 


HERB 











GOLDEN 


hoss race guys, in order of frequency, 
are: 1, Suicide (twice as frequent as 
among average occupations); 2, In- 
digestion; 3. Heart attacks. 

Answer to the original query, of 
course, is obvious. People in show 
biz do not live longer, they live 
shorter. And these dead-pan guys 
who make with pencils and adding 
machines offer figures to back that 
up. Aiso facts and figures on a 
variety of associated subjects, and 
Stanley came back with a barrel of 
‘em (assorted). F’rinstance: 

Death rate among legit and vaude 
actors and actresses (not including 
acrobats or circus performers) is 
130% of average. That means that at 
any given age, an actor is 30% more 
likely to boot the bucket than a 



































Film people are rated as ‘choice 
risks if of satisfactory habits’. Hol- 
lywoodites usually go in for big pol- 
icies and insurance companies make 
investigations of such things as how 
much and how often they are known 
to drink, how many times have they 
been married, do they sleep regu- 
larly, do they race around in fast 
cars and are they generally the kind 
of a guy or gal you’d want to risk 
your bankroll on. Insurance rates 
vary—if the company decides it 
wants. a particular player at all— 
with what the investigator finds out. 
By and largé, great majority of film 
people are considered very satis- 
factory by insurance companies. 

Burley performers are charged 
extra premiums. ‘High moral haz- 
ard’, the actuaries explain. 








(Extra | 
premiums are charged in those oc- | 








clerks, farmers and manufacturers 
of clothes-pins. 

Film projectionists die at a rate 
close to normal (103%), but it wasn’t 
always thus. From 1913 to 1926 it 
was 135%, the drop in mortality ap- 
parently resulting from more string- 
ent laws and safer booth equipment. 

4th Estaters’ Surprising Longevity 

Newspapermen are the surprising 


guys, however, With them it doesn’t | 
just seem that they live longer, but | 


they actually do. Despite what Hol- 
lywood would have you think of the 
dangers of being a reporter or the 
state of apoplexy editors always 
seem to be nearing. Mortality rate 
is only 92% of normal. 

Baseball players are pretty much 
the average fellows, their death fre- 
quency being rated at only 103%. 
There are no figures available on 
football players. (Actuaries figure 
that they must have cases adding up 
to around 50,000 years of life before 
their tables really mean anything 
and are worth quoting). 

Using census figures of 1930, aver- 
age death rate among all people be- 
tween 15 and 64 is 8.7 per 1,000. 
Among actors it’s 12.38 per 1,000 and 
among ‘showmen’ it’s 10.3 per 1,000. 


ve: A 


actors, comparing them to the pop- 
ulation as a whole, are respiratory 
tuberculosis, 38% above normal; cir- 
rhosis of the liver, seven times above 
normal; violent (accidents, homicide, 
suicide) 44% above normal; heart, 
32% above normal; respiratory (ex- 
cept bronchitis) 65% above normal, 
and cancer (except of the aesopha- 





gus and stomach—but don’t ask 
why), 56% above normal, 

Between the ages of 25 and 35, 
actors die only 90% as frequently as 
the general population (always rated 
at 100%). Between 55 and 65, how- 
ever, they jump to 157%. 

Many of the figures quoted above 
are English statistics. They’re much 
more complete in Britain than in the 
United States because there the gov- 
ernment tallies them, while in this 
country it’s all left to private organ- 
izations, most of them maintained 
| by insurance companies. 





Korda Piubuees, Bites 
Despite War in Britain 











Beye 




















—always close to the heart of show | normal human being. cupations where deaths average | There's a peculiar mixture of talents Hollywood, Jan. 4, 
biz—they rank close to bottom Radio people are considered good | more than 30% above normal). included under such tags as ‘actor War in Great Britain has not hurt 
(190th) in a list of 200 occupations risks—death rate beliéved to be be- Nervous ailments are not a sig- and show mee, SCHUREAOS lumping | grosses for Alexander Korda. On 
TE a eee ee ae low normal, although the industry | nificant cause of death among actors, | various associated occupations to- | th 166 pictures released during the 
consicered ‘desirable risks by the} jo really old enough to give Gab- | But among actors’ wives nervous ail- | gether either because they don’t| . 4. has grossed more coin than 
insurance companies, Causes of the riel’s odds-makers enough figures for | ments cause six times as many | know better or there aren't enough ian inten yp tit like Pec si “a 
abnormally high death rate of the |extensive tables, ‘They're good risks,’ | deaths as among other wives. Ac- | individual cases to give a Satisfac- | «,_,. The take on ‘The Thi “f of 
: | tors’ wives also have a 17% greater | Oey Crose-seEtion. Bagdad,’ | "That Hamilton Women! 
<—mes — ere sea er a chance of dying from any cause than Frequency of death among actors, eal ‘Fo ; Seabiname® a , 750 000 
|}| other women. incidentally, came down 15 points aa 2 ae ket ce ver Ries * 
AFFILIATED WITH Musicians haven’t been very well | between studies made in 1913 and | © ange we _ = 7 ’ th hap + 
OFFICE OF THE ALLIED STATES ASSOCIATION classified by the actuaries and they | in 1937. They were 45% above aver- ped ng the first week of the war i 
PRESIDENT OF |iump together everyone from first | age in the first survey and only 30% | !9°9- 
MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS 1) fddle in the Philharmonic to a, above in the second. Actresses and| Korda plans going to England 
reefer-addled drummer in a 52d| femme musicians were below aver- | within the next month, taking with 
ALLIED THEATRES \i| street swing shop. Death rate given | age (87%) in the 1913 death rate | him prints of ‘Jungle Book’ and “To 
of ILLINOIS, Inc. | in the tables is 117% of average for | tables. What’s happened to them| Be Or Not to Be,’ latter directed 
} musicians and 110% of average for | Since is hard to tell, as the facts- | by Ernst Lubitsch, starring Jack 
1325 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE | musicians’ wives. These figures do|and-figures boys now throw males | Benny and Carole Lombard. Latte: 
CHICAGO |not take into account numerous | and females all together. | pic is now being edited and cut 
i | deaths recently among traveling Significant causes of death among | Title may be changed. 
January 2, 194° | | bands who go from one one-nighter 
Variety,’ 1H ‘ — — 
54 West Randolph Street, fj; to the next by auto. Death rate | | a 
Chicago, Tlinois, ii] among musicians from 1915 to 1926, 
coos li| in fact, was only 96% of normal. 
Gentlemen: Agents and managers now die with | HOLIDA YG REETINGS 
There is a famous saying that ‘music soothes the savage breast just about normal frequency, al- |jj ; : 
hat that really means, what it really refers to is: MORALE. ij; though prior to 1913 their chances | 
Wk of the motion picture exhibition industry have a distinct of at res were none consider- 
duty to our country, to our industry, to ourselves. We cannot say ably above Agee (ioe). Whether | 
‘keep ‘em flying’ or ‘keep ’em rolling’, but we can say, ‘keep ’em | actors aren't so tough any more or | from 
smiling.’ fagents are just leading cleaner lives, | 
The morale assignment of the motion picture exhibition business as ee - ch ageanregsee™ tas . | | 
is to keep the folks at home happy, to help them forget a thousand heatre owners and officials like- |i 
chite: ana worries. wise live in a relatively safe world, | 4 a H E e 
: ; with the mortality rate not so far 
To this task we have vowed to devote our efforts, our thoughts above normal at 114%. 
‘ und our energies, our resources and our theatres. Prohibition threw off the figures 
. hy As war’s strain and worry grow there will be an even greater ]| on bar owners and bartenders. It N I & I | () 7 A S 
4 need for proper relaxation, places where all can come to renew was pretty tough in pre-Volstead 
j 1 ae hg pero —— to fit themselves for an even greater and days, however, with the bung-punch- 
2 || etter Job on the work that lies ahead. ers popping off at 82% above normal B R O | H E R S 
ay and bar proprietors at 73% above 
#! ' Very sincerely yours, average. 
f ; | salle Circus performers are rated by in- 
+ i i ! Pat KIRSCH, President, surance actuaries according to their 
\ ed Theatres of Illinois, Ine. specialty. Guys like Zacchini, for in- B k i] H L f 
a . Chair stance, who get themselves shot out ac on the ome ot tor 
, man, ; aad of cannons aren’t sold policies at 
; a Picture Theatres Division, any price. Trapeze artists are taken 20TH CENTURY FOX 
4} Chicago Commission on National Defens: by a few companies, but not by most. { 
: : Some performers are accepted at ' | 
kos nigelloniontg se standard rates if their jobs aren't . 
aa eda dl angle aeons and if ‘they live right’. Direction—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
tdoor showmen apparently lead 
dangerous lives. They kick off at | 
——— LLL i=-_g;a rate 72% higher than bankers, 
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“Every Happiness to the Guys | Miss" 











Mark Hellinger. 
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Season's Greetings 


Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 
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JULES LEVEY 


Wishes Everybody a 


‘HELLZAPOPPIN’ 


| of a Year 
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Current Release 


"THE REMARKABLE ANDREW" 





RICHARD BLUMENTHAL 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 





Ju 


"THIS GUN FOR HIRE" 





st Completed 











BIRTH OF VARIETY CLUBS | 


° : bo ’ ; Visits to the institution to see the 
‘Catherine Variety Sheridan, Abandoned Pittsburgh ee Se ee eee 


|of the other children and the drive 


Waif, Gives Rise to a National Organization 


— 
By Harold W. Cohen 





Pittsburgh, Jan. 4. dissolved in city after city year after | 

‘2 i j ll lead) Year, and there probably wouldn't 

Ant 0 Wile One ae ibe a Variety Club today had not | 

intervened. 
1928, a 


them.’ — 
Practically every after-midnight | 
for years the same group of 11 show- 
had been gathering at Child’s 
TT wilt, avewue = noon and cakes. | Nursery of the Sheridan Square the- | 
On the avenine of Oct. 10, 1927, one} atre with a scribbled note pinned to 
of the men, John H. Harris, had an| its dress. The note read: ‘ | 
idea. Why not rent a room at the | ‘I cannot afford to keep this child. | 
William Penn Hotel where they|Her name is Catherine. a ed 
could more completely enjoy each| thers. She was born Oct. 24 an 
other's company? They did. But| am leaving her in this theatre be- 
a room number 


thing. how about a name to tack on| Charity of show people and with a 
the outside. Variety was picked be-| Prayer that you will take care 
cause each of the 11 men repre-|her. (Signed) A Heart-Broken 
sented a different branch of the in-| Mother. 
dustry. And so the Variety Club| The little group of 11 men saw a 
was founded and John H. Harris has! definite responsibility placed 


fate 
Day, 


On Thanksgiving | 
distraught mother | 


then, more than 14 years ago, there | still the die wasn’t cast, for these 
was no intention of expanding, i 


thought of taking in new members.| anything exceptional in taking care 


. ° s t < > >] ell + : ¢ la . . 
The club had no charity, was com-|of a child. She was merely placed | sors, special. hospital Pty in sBCt, |ing her, but instead she made the | 
in a home and instructions were|eVvery charity that has for its aim) ojyp a 


} 
| 
mitted to no _ ideal. It had ad 


particular responsibility to society;| given that.she should receive every- | 
in fact, its only reason for exist-| thing she needed. The tot was named 


ing at all was for the purpose of | Catherine Variety Sheridan. Cath- | 


good fellowship. | erine, her given name: Variety for, 
Such groups are organized and' the club and Sheridan for the the-' 





TWO RECORD BREAKERS 


they had 
hadn't. 
Others 


atre. The men supposed 
done their job but they 
Something came over them. 


| in show business wanted to help. In 


three months the 11 men were 100. 


was on to aid them. 

So overnight, an unsought obliga- 
tion and responsibility voluntarily 
assumed the life’s blood of Variety. 
It was the inspiration that saw chap- 
ters eventually established in 22 
cities. So because of litile Catherine 
Variety Sheridan, the Variety Club 
of Pittsburgh had a reason for be- 
ing: because of her other tents were 
organized all over the country, and 


left her one-month-old baby in the! because of her more than 500,000 | 


children annually receive aid from 
the Variety Clubs of America. 


3,000,000-—All to Charity 


For more than seven years now, 
it has been an organization on a na- 
tional scale. In that time, the Va- 


was such a cold| cause of what I have heard of the| riety Clubs have raised almost $3,-| tributions in reality have amounted 


000,000, every cent of which has 


of| gone to some local charity and al-|} licitations on the outside and dona- 


ways one where children are looked 
after. Each tent has its own pet 
project. One underwrites a boys’ 


on| camp for underprivileged children;| be looked upon as ‘the heart of show 
headed it from that day to this. But| show business. They accepted it but | another a Preventorium for tubercu-/ business,’ a motto etched in truth. 

ilar kiddies; still another a Prema-| 
men didn’t feel they were doing | ture Birth Station. Milk Funds, in- Club 


fantile paralysis victims, refugee 


the improvement of tots can count 
on the Variety Club for help. 
Here are just some of the things 
the various tents have done: 
Philadelphia has cured and made 


USHER IN THE NEW YEAR! 


ARNOLD PRESSBURGE 


presente 


SHANGHAI GE 


R 


LURE 


AT THE ASTOR THEATRE 


and 


WALTER WANGER 


presents 


SUNDOWN 


AT THE CRITERION T 


RELEASED THRU UNITED 


HEATRE 


ARTISTS 





adams 


new again at least a half dozen pa- 
| ralysis victims. 
| Columbus (O.) installed a com- 


plete hydrotherapy equipment 
the Columbus children’s home. 


| Baltimore purchased an iron lung 
| for the poor of the city. 


| Detroit supplied 247,030 lunches 
for school children in one year, sup- 
plied 25.047 reconditioned garments 
and shoes, 1,312 eye refractions, 1,335 
new eyeglasses. 

Indianapolis has established a 
blood bank and convalescent serum 
station available to the whole state 
of Indiana. 

Dallas built a hospital wing known 
as the Variety Clinic and has oper- 
ated on thousands of children. 

Memphis established a milk bank 


in 





| States. 
| Although the Variety Clubs have 


for the use of the entire United 


| laid out only a few millions in actual 
|cash on these charities, their con- 
t@ several times that through so- 
| tions, In short, this group of show- 
men, stretching from one end of the 
; continent to the other, has come to 








Chaplin Shutdown To 
Enlarge Studio For 
Other UA Producers 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. 
Charles Chaplin is closing his 
studio temporarily after completion 
of the scoring job on ‘The Gold 
Rush’ to enlarge the plant for in- 
creased production the future, 
Plans call new sound stages, 


cutting rooms and film vaults, to be 
used not only for Chaplin product, 
but for pictures by other United 
Artists producers in case they can- 
not find space elsewhere. In ac- 
cordance with the new UA policy, 
he is dissolving the old Charles 
Chaplin Film Corp. and will produce 
independently under the UA banner. 

Employees who have been on the 
Chaplin payroll for years have been 
given holiday bonuses large enough 
to carry them during the shutdown. 
Scoring on “The Gold Rush’ 
require another week's work. 


in 
for 


will 











Thirteen years ago, the Variety 


adopted Catherine Variety 


Sheridan with an idea of just help- | 


national organization, re- 
| made its members and permitted the 
} amusement industry once again to | 
prove it will never forget or neglect | 
its responsibilities. 

| 

] 


‘Variety Clubs, Engineers 
Shift Meets From Coast 


Hollywood, Jan. 4 | 

War jitters caused the shifting of | 
two show biz conventions, slated for | 
this spring, from Hollywood to some- | 
where in the east or midwest. Shift- 





| annual 
| Motion 


ers are the Variety Clubs convention | 
lined up for May 13-17, and the semi- 
gathering of the Society of 
Picture Engineers, a week 
earlier. 

Dates were arranged last fall, but 
conditions have changed in Califor- | 
nia since Dec. 7. | 





Lieut. Stewart Now | 


Jan. 4 


hopped into the 
officer class of the Army air arm and 


Holly wood, 


James Stewart 


|/is now second lieutenant after serv- 


ing as a corporal at Moffett. Field. 
Stewart had 325 hours of solo fly- | 

ing to his credit before induction | 

into the Army. 


; on 


WB’S REGULAR PFD. 
Warner Bros. declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 96%c. on its 
preferred stock last week, maintain- 


|ing the regular $3.85 annual rate. 
Company resumed payments early 


last year. 
Divvy is payable March 1, to stock 
record, Feb. 13. 





The Same Old 
Greetings From 
the Rialto, 

New York City 


1! 


Arthur 
Mayer 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


From 


. 5. BARGER 


RIALTO THEATRE 


AGO 
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RAOUL WALSH 


DIRECTOR 


“THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON”. 


WARNER BROS. 


Management 


SAM JAFFE AGENCY 





























“We'll Light the Way to Victory” 


WHITE WAY 


ELECTRIC SIGN & MAINTENANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 





We, of WHITE WAY Family, are proud to be members of the Amusement & Recreation 
Division, Chicago Commission on National Defense, and we pledge ourselves to our Country's 








cause. 


THOMAS F. FLANNERY,. 


Chairman, Executive 
Advisory Board, Chicago 


National Defense. 
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ARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR. 


Recently Produced for Paramount: 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN 
Starring Charles Boyer, 
Olivia de Havilland and 
Paulette Goddard. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Starring Bob Hope and 
Paulette Goddard. 


In Preparation: 


THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR 


Starring Ginger Rogers and 
Ray Milland. 














‘Court Orders Union to Reinstate 


Ousted Member: 


Significant Ruling 





+ 
hs 


Los Angeles, Jan. 4. 


Superior court ordered reinstate-| 
ment of Edwin Bush by IATSE Set) 
Electricians Local 728, marking the 
first time the courts have interceded/| 
for a craftsman, set down by his| 
union as a disciplinary measure. 
Judgment also carried full pay for| 
Bush from Oct. 4, 1940, at time he 
was expelled, amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,000. 

Bush ouster was impelled by 
charges he attempted to collect part 
of death fund benefit from a widow 
on the ground he could get payment 
increased. He appealed to court re- 
instatement after IA executive board 
turned deaf ear to plea. 

Decision is held certain to have a 
far-reaching effect and be _ the 
means of 15 other expelled workers 
getting their cards back and reim- 
bursement for time lost. Unless ap- | 
peal is successful, members will be | 
assessed to pay judgment. 








Films Show the Way 





Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

For years, if you are a west- 
ern film fan, you have heard 
the sheriff tell his posse: ‘We'll 
cut through the canyon and head 
’em: off,” whereupon the rustlers 
were foiled, the ranch was saved 
and the cowboy faded into the 
moonlight with a blonde. : 

For years the film industry 
has hired location scouts to 
prowl the countryside, hunting 
hidden short-cuts, nooks, cran- 
nies, gulches, arroyos and other 
lurking places in the hills and 
valleys. As a result, the U. S. 
Army has a perfect war map 
of Southern California, worked 
out to the last detail by loca- 
tion hunters. 






























































| northwest, 
| houses to the string, to make it nine 

| His company has purchased the State 
| (900-seater ) 














fi 
| New York Theatres’ | 
ALACE::::; 
Th 47th St. 
e HOW GREEN WAS 
: > MY VALLEY’ 
Rivoli Wetter Pidgeon-Maureen O’Hara 
Theatre |— — 
NEW YORK oND WEEK 
||| “THE MAN WHO 
|| CAME TO DINNER” 
Ace Run Time A Warner Bros. Hit With 
Bette Davis @® Ann Sheridan 
of the Country Vionty Woolley @ Jimmy Durante 
In Person 
Presents Its JIMMY DORSEY 4X28 
Best Wishes STRAND Bway & 47th St. 
to Variety — ae 
for the New Year | Te Wasnt 
“HELLZAPOPPIN” | ivi 
A Universal Picture 
Now in its Second Week BROADWA 
eee FAVOR, = eeniwes 53rd St. & BROADWAY: Ci 6-5353 
Doers Open 9:30 A.M.  MIDNITE SHOWS "Gun. Gee Gee tle 




















Held Over 
2nd Week 


GARB 


IN M-G-M’S 
LAFF-HIT 


"Two-Faced Woman’ 





LOEW'S Starts Thurs., Jan. 8 
STATE Times M-G-M's 
Sq. ‘H. M. PULHAM, 
Last Times Wed. Esq.” 
Jeanette Hedy LAMARR 
MacDONALD Robt. YOUNG 


Brian AHERNE Ruth HUSSEY 
“SMILEN’ —_— 
THROUGH” In Person 
On Stage Rome VINCENT 
Luciile BALL Joan MERRILL 

















New 306 Prez Stalls 
Any Showdown in N. Y. 
Until Loew Test Case 


Because of the failure of Joe Bas- 
son to be reelected to the presidency 
of Local 306, Moving Picture Ma- 
chine. Operators, the union is not 
expected to take immediate action | 
in interfering with supply of film to 
Greater New York theatres that are 
in the opposition Empire State camp 
or use other non-306 operators. It | 
is also not a remote possibility that 
no action will be taken at all since | 
it is believed in some union circles | 
that the threat of a strike against | 
major distributors was an election | 
move of Basson. | 

In any event, with a new president 
in the union, Herman Gelber, it is 
likely that the union would at least 
wait until Jan. 13 when application 
of Loew’s for a declaratory judg- | 
ment to define the legality of the 
threatened 306 move is heard. 

In negotiation with distributors on 
a new contract for operators in 
booths of screening rooms, the 306 
move against distribs was based on 
that in an attempt to stop handling 
of film by exchange workers that | 
went to theatres not using 306 op- 
erators, totaling around 90. 

Local 306 several years ago sought 
to bring the non-union houses | 
around by getting the exchange 
workers to go on strike, but on that 
occasion the Department of Justice 
scared it off. 








BILL FORMAN’S TWO 





LATEST; 9 IN CHAIN) 
| 


Seattle, Jan. 4. 
Bill Forman, who four months ago 
formed the United Theatres Corp., of 
which he is prexy, now has one of 
the largest indie-owned circuits in | 
having just added two 


in busy Salem, capital 
of Oregon, where another house, the 
Grand, (700), is also operated by the 
Forman company. Former owners | 
of State were Red and Al Adolph. 

United Theatres this week opened 
its newest, a 900-seater, the Long- 
view theatre, at Longview. 





Tobruk Siege Inspires | 


Colman to Pic Salate) 


Hollywood, Jan. 4. | 

Ronald Colman and Harry Cohn, | 
chief of Columbia Pictures, are hud- | 
dling over ‘Salute to Tobruk,’ a tale | 
of heroism based on the war in| 
Libya. British actor has expressed | 
his willingness to play one of the 
top roles. 

Story of the besieged garrison | 
originated with an air program by | 
the British Broadcasting Co. Colum. | 
bia researchers are working on the 
proposed film, with writers still to 
be assigned. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF RADIO ARTISTS 


Chicago's Membership 
Pledges 


All-Out Support 
For the Defense of America 




















CHICAGO THEATRICAL PROTECTIVE UNION 


Our Manpower and Facilities 
Stand Ready to Serve 


International Association of 


Theatrical Stage Employes 


FRANK OLSEN, Secretary and Treasure 
LOCAL 2 




















C.M. P. O. 


Just as we have always served show business, 


we will serve our country. 


We'll win the war. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS UNION 


JOIN P. SMITH, Business Manager 
CHICAGO LOCAL 110 














A. G.V.A. 


The “V” in Variety Becomes Our 


Victory Slogan 
AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY ARTISTS 


JACK IRVING, Executive Secretary 
CHICAGO LOCAL 3 




















IL 


S. FP. & 8. U. 


The Brush and Bucket Brigade 
Are in the Front Ranks for 
Civilian Defense 


BILL POSTERS and BILLERS UNION 


HARRY GUNDERSON, Secretary 
CHICAGO LOCAL No. 1 
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Radical Post-War Changes 





THE NEW WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Firth Shephard, London Legit Producer, Visions Show Business Will Be Part of 











London, Dec. 15. 
In these first days of Amer- 
ar, it is undoubtedly as 


ica-at-W 
American show- 


difficult for 


men to envisage post-war con- | 


ditions as it Was for us in 
Britain in September, 1939. 
The fact remains—-and we In 
London ‘are now beginning to 
realize it—we are going to 
wake up one of these days to 
find ourselves in a new world. 


This new world will be strikingly 
different from anything mankind has 
ever before imagined, much less 
experienced. To say the change will 
be as revolutionary as the transi- 
tion from stagecoach to railway 
transportation is a ridiculous unde:- 
statement. Actually, for the first 
time in the life of man, space and 
time will be found to have become 
negligible quantities. 

‘When we have Hitler and his 
fellow gangsters in ‘the tomb pre- 
pared for him’ — to quote Mr. 
Churchill—America and Britain will 
find themselves in possession of 
more than 100,000 aircraft, more 
than 1,000,000 men skilled in flying 
them. For obvious reasons these 
planes will not be scrapped, the 
pilots and navigators will not find 
themselves jobless. If I may be per- 
mitted to borrow the Americanism 
—so what? 

‘Just this. A New Yorker will be 
able to do a Broadway first night 
and go on to supper afterwards— 
and be checking in at his London 
hotel in time for luncheon. That 
evening he can attend a West End 
premier and go gay at West End 
night spots until dawn—and sstil! 
be back at his desk in New York 
at 8 o’clock that same morning! 

‘In a word, London and New York 


| will be as near one another—in the 
| New World of Tomorrow—as Lon- 
don and Manchester, New York and 
|New London are today. 


‘I remember—on the one occasion 
when I visited New York some sev- 
;@n years ago—I was struck by a 
| railway advertisement slogan — ‘a 
| train an hour on the hour between 
New York and Philadelphia. I am 
certain in the days to come air 
travel between our two countries 
will grow to dimensions that will 
require the use of dozens of planes 
in each direction every hour of the 
day and night. 
| Transporting Productions | 











‘It is possible a day will come 


run on the Saturday night—and 
open with the Sunday matinee in 
Chicago! I have it on the highest 
authority there will be no difficulties 
in the way of transporting a whole 
production, farreaching plans by 
both British and American experts 
having already been perfected to 
transform bombers into freight car- 
riers. After all, a 2,000 pound bomb 
represents a considerable amount of 
wardrobe, scenery. and props. 


‘Another angle. What could be 
more intriguing, more spectacular, 
than an over-night interchange of 
casts of a simultaneous West End- 
Broadway smash hit? At the mo- 
ment, for instance, visiting Ameri- 
cans are being kind enough to tell 
me my production of George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart’s brilliant 
New York success, ‘The Man Who 
Came to Dinner’, is as slick and 
fast-moving as it was on your side. 





| Opinion, every part is played su- 
| perbly. 
| ‘Would a 
| agree? 
| ‘Would London decide the New 


Broadway audience 


when a show will close its London | 


All I can say on this point is, in my | 


By Firth Shephard 











| York cast and production did equal 
justice to the play? 

‘Under existing conditions these 
must be academic questions, but 
when victory crowns our common 
cause I am certain there will be such 
interchanges of productions. And, as 
in show business, so shall it be in 
other businesses. Annihilation of 
time and space will serve to cement 
in that New York of Tomorrow the 
bonds of our present military alli- 
ance against the Axis powers. 


‘The New Yorker in London, like 
the Londoner in New York, will no 
longer be in a foreign city. Imagine 

it! Both of them—when they sit 
| down to breakfast—will find their 
| pet morning paper beside their 
plate! And it will be no early-to- 
bed ‘bulldog’ edition; it will be as 
down to the minute as the local 
newspapers themselves! 


‘As for conditions in the theatre in 
Britain at the moment — leaving 
what some of you may consider a 
flight of fancy for a consideration 
of facts — they are astonishingly 
good. Of course, there is the ever- 
present possibility of your discover- 
ing your playhouse has become a 
heap of rubble over night; there is 
the blackout and its accompanying 
restriction on evening performances; 
there is the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of obtaining a competent 
staff—front and back; there is the 
Board of Trade with its drastic cur- 
tailment of the necessities of dress- 
ing a show, demanding schedules 
that include such items as a hand- 
kerchief! 


‘But we have been through so 
| many really tough experiences that 
these handicaps do not bother us un- 
duly. I cite it as nothing excep- 
tional—the same thing happened to 
others—but to give a picture of show 
business in this country as it was 
during the blitz, in order to make 











~ YANOQUIL AMUS 


clear how much better things are 
now, my experience with ‘Sitting 
Pretty’ may be of interest. 


| My Best Musical | 








‘I had every reason to believe this 
was the best musical I had pro- 
duced. It had a cast of topnotch 
favorites and music by the Ameri- 
can composer, Manning Sherwin. 
‘Sitting Pretty’ opened at Blackpool 
on the August Bank Holiday, 1939, 
to record-breaking business. A week 
later, the London critics greeted it 
with lavish praise. I made a library 


(ticket agency) deal guaranteeing 
me the sterling equivalent of 
$175,000. 


But ‘Sitting Pretty’ lasted exactly 
11 nights in London! With the out- 
break of war every theatre was or- 
dered to close. And that, for a time 
was that. But, of course, something 
had to be done. So I called together 
some of the stars of the show and 
suggested we turn back the hands 
of the clock to the time when we 
were buckers, nameless members of 
seaside ‘Concert Parties.’ In my ig- 
norance I thought we could at least 
work the piers along the Coast, little 
realizing these would become ‘pro- 
hibited areas.’ When I did make this 
discovery I suggested we try the 
Midlands, doing our stuff in paro- 
chial halls or wherever possible. 
This show was called ‘Shephard’s 
Pie,’ and having been duly enlarged 
as better times permitted, it became 
the first big wartime success in Lon- 
don at Princes theatre. 

Well, we passed through 


learned one lesson of value—the un- 


all, from my viewpoint as a pro- 








| 


those | tainment world 
trying times—to emerge into the|ring up at 6 in the afternoon—to 
present period of raid-free nights. | send the customers out 
Out of our joint experience we had | night before 8:30 o'clock. 


Leaving aside ‘Dinner,’ my other 
two productions are paying into the 
treasury more than $5,000 a week— 
$275,000 in the past 12 months—in 
entertainment taxes alone. 


I understand much has been writ- 
ten about ‘the poor artist’ working 
for $25 a week, but in the case of 
my productions there has _ been 
nothing like that. As soon as we 
reorganized our plans I invented a 
cooperative scheme of my own. I 
divided the artists into two classes, 
‘A’ and ‘B’. The former are the 
stars, the latter the lesser players. 
To each ‘A’ performer I guarantee a 
payment of $50 a week pius a given 
number of ‘shares,’ each share rep- 
resenting a unit of $50 a week of his 
pre-war salary. Thus, a ster who 
received $1,000 a week in peacetime 
now gets $50 a week plus 20 ‘shares.’ 
The ‘B’ players are guaranteed their 
pre-war salary, ranging from $60 to 
$85 a week. 

At the end of the week we deduct 
from the gross all operating ex- 
penses, including the $50-a-week 
guarantee to the stars and the guar- 
anteed salaries of the other players. 
The remaining profits are then 
divided between the holders of the 
‘A’ shares. 

How little hardship this has 
worked can be seen from the fact 
that many of my artists actually re- 
ceived as much or more than their 
pre-war salaries on the run of the 
play. 

To a still night-minded New York 
it may seem a drab sort of enter- 
in which curtains 


into the 
But in 
actual fact Londoners have reacted 


importance of money as such. After | splendidly, and in spite of the black- 


| out I find no reason to modify my 


ducer, what does it really matter if | Statement regarding show business 
I have (as I have) three boxoffice | generally. It is, 


indeed, astonish- 


heteaneie now running in London. | ingly good. 








EMENT BIZ SHAPES OUTLOOK 


ON PAN-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


Not so long ago an ex-U. S. 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 20. 


diplomat, with a trunk cov- 


experienced in Latin affairs. 
goodwill efforts in the world won’t do any good. 


‘If Hitler wins,’ said he, ‘all the 
If he loses, 


ered with baggage stickers from knocking around the globe 
and an ear bent from listening to inside stories, opined that 
all Hitler needed to take over South America was to pick up 
his phone in the Wilhelmstrasse, dial the right number and 
tell the boys the time had arrived. 

The portfolio carrier might have been right Opinions on 
just how strong the Nazis are in Latin-America depend on 
who you are and where you get your information. 

Today it’s beginning to look as if the shadow of the swas- 
tika south of the border is no longer a shadow—it has faded 
out in the spotlight of real Pan-American solidarity, with the 
Latins almost 100% behind Uncle Sam. Most important is 
that there’s not so much gab about it these days; there is 
action. 

The sudden ‘discovery’ of Latin-America by many Yanquis, 
450 years after Chris Columbus and his troupe arrived, didn’t 
help the inter-American picture. Yanquis taking to the radio 
and standing up on platforms in Washington, New York and 
throughout the U. S. to talk about ‘closer understanding’ and 
‘let’s toss the Nazis out’ didn’t do anything to help in the 
beginning. 

Past year has seen a slowing down of this abrupt romancing 
of Uncle Sammy’s good neighbors. There's still a lot of time- 
wasting, piffle-saturated word nonsense coming down to oul 
hemispheric co-tenants and from once-over-lightly visitors 
and hemisphere-minded gents who’ve never even been here 
But the high pressure seems to be off, and to Latinos that’s 
definitely an important sten in the right direction. 

The U. S. entertainment industry has had an important 
part in this. It’s been carrying the ball for a long time and 
it looks as if it will be in there punching for quite a spell. 
cs FILM BIZ’S SERENADE 

Film biz, most notable representative of the Norteameri- 
vano entertainment industry south of the Rio Grande, has 
been doing the serenading of Senor and Senora Juan Q. 
Publico for the greatest time. Doing it well, it might be added. 
The errors in the past year on Hollywood's part in making 
boomerang-loaded pix about S. A. have been no part of the 
doing of reps in the field. They, and everyone else who has 
been down here any length of time, know that Yanqui show- 
manship can do lots. But it has no magic formula and good. 
will doesn’t come in cellophane-wrapped packages. 

Those who know local radio, the disc biz, concert anc 
theatre fields also have understood for a long period tha 
there’s plenty of opportunity for the entertainment indus- 
try to hold an important spot in achieving actual Pan-Ameri- 
Can solidarity, They also know, by bitter experience in some 
Cases, that high-pressure salesmanship doesn’t go and has, 
in fact, put many Latins on guard against anything labeled 
‘Made in U.S, A.’ 

Which brings up the point: are the Americans any close} 
as a result of all the good will wooing efforts that have taken 
place in recent years? The answer is definitely yes. F.D.R 

















Roosevelt and Democracy—tThat’s the 
Keynote in North and Latin America’s 
War on Hitler 
MUST BE WARY OF SENSITIVITIES 


By RAY JOSEPHS 





is top man in practically every Latin-American Republic. 
For this films and radio as well as newspapers are primarily 
responsible. They have brought to South America a living, 
vital picture of the President. Latinos by the millions listen 
to Franklin D. on the air as they listen to no other world 
figure. They don’t understand what he’s saying until the 
Spanish translation follows, but they can tell by his voice 
and what he emphasizes that when he talks about ‘good 
neighbors united in the battle for democracy,’ he means it. 

F.D.R. in the newsreels—and he appears with increasing 
frequency these days—gets applause in all but the outright 
Nazi film houses. You can’t tell what would happen when 
Hitler’s pan appears because, except in private showings, 
Dr. Goebbels’ boys don’t even dare flash der fuehrer in front 
of the public. They know that the people down here are 
solidly pro-democratic even though in many a Latin republic 
the government and the upper classes are still fence-sitting 
or frankly Axis-inclined. 


RADIO HASN'T DONE AS WELL 





Radio, which was expected to do miracles in shaping up 
hemispheric close harmony, hasn't done as well as the films. 
But New York and Washington have begun to understand that 
the old hocus-pocus isn’t the answer. They've learned to tell 
an Argentine (and they don’t like the word ‘Argentinian’ 
here) from a Peruvian, and a Brazilian from a Chilean. 
Broadcasting still has a lot to learn but it’s definitely on the 
road, 

Does the average Latino feel any better toward Uncle 
Sammy these days? Here again the answer is yes. The guy 
with the red-white-and-blue top hat still isn’t any runnerup 
to Santa Claus in most Latin minds. But the younger gen- 
eration is definitely more and more Yank-minded. Ninos 
and chicas who grow up seeing Hollywood films, listening 
to U. S. jive, picking up ideas on clothes and more from 
the flickers are losing that old idea of the Yank as a peso- 
grabbing, milreis-hoarding carpetbagger out to sweep up the 
coin and then hustle home on the first boat. 

In all this, however, there’s one paramount fact. It was 
best expressed to this correspondent by a U. S. film man long 


we can forget a lot of the things we’ve been doing.’ 

This opinion doesn’t give the whole picture, but it does pro- 
vide a lead. U. S. efforts, especially those involving enter- 
tainment industry, are to prevent Hitler from winning here 
even before he makes that takeover telephone call. U. S. 
general policy has now been shifted to show Latin-Americans 
that the democracies have the strength and force to win. And, 
furthermore, that lost European markets can be replaced in 
part at least by hemispheric trade. 

Specifically what can the U. S. entertainment industry do 
to heip? 

Major General J. G. Harbord, speaking before the Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress in Washington not long ago, declared 
that the role of Pan-American broadcasting is no longer con- 
fined to the promotion of commerce and friendly social con- 
tacts. Facilities for rapid communications between all parts 
of North and South America now have a role of defense 
for the continents on which our very lives and liberties may 
depend, he said. 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between commercial and 
cultural relations between North and South and Central 
America, General Harbord pointed out. Economic and cul- 
tural influences overlap, he added. What Harbord didn’t say 
but what officials here know is that the better the com- 
munications between the Americas, the more powerful is 
hemisphere defense 

Radio from the U. S., while it has improved considerably, 
still has a long way to go. The use of Latin stations for re- 
transmissions is most important in the opinion of informed 
observers here. 

Films, by sticking to a graphic picturization of life in the 
U. S. and in the democracies, can and is doing much to get 
across a valuable message to Latin-America, Newsreels and 
short pictures are especiaily important in showing U. S. 
strength; Latins being practical-minded, always want to put 
their chips on what looks like the winning number. Feature 
films about S. A. had best be dropped, it is suggested, unless 
sticking to facts is followed. Even so, importing Latin picts 
to the States would be better. 

Concert field and interchange of personalities is also bring- 
ing about a closer understanding and ideas of Philip L. Bar- 
bour, music director of the Rockefeller Committee, to get 
more §S. A. artists to the States, and more States warblers 
and instrumentalists here will, if put into practice, give fur- 
ther zip to these ideas. 

Entertainment industry can also hinder. 
goodwill is simply going to gag Latins. So will a patronizing 
attitude. Picts which hold U. S. Army life up to ridicule or 
give an unfavorable impression of the States are also thin 
ice. Nobody wants to follow the Nazi method of making 
everything in the Vaterland look rosy. But, nevertheless, 
there’s a point beyond which film stooging of U. S. affairs 
gets dangerous. 


Talking too much 
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War Has Made a Monkey of British 
Film Quota; Can't Make Enough Pix 


By Joshua Lowe 
London, Dec. 20. 


Twelve months back this department wrote an annual message for the 
British picture industry. Due, however, to what this burg roughly calls 
‘enemy action,’ it never reached print. Which is a pity, because it was 
prophetic, or as nearly so that it doesn’t make a pennyworth of difference. 
It asked: ‘Scrap the Quota.’ 

That has come near to happening. Right with the opening of the year 
came a cry from British exhibs, to which distribs and other sections added 
a chorus, that, on account of the chaotic situation caused by the war against 
Hitler, the Films Act be slung into the discard. 


It wasn’t working anyway, they alleged; it wasn't puiling more British 
pictures out of the bag, and hundreds of theatres were falling down on the |} 


percentage of domestic product they were legally obliged to find playing 
time for. Producers claimed they needed no incentive to make pictures, 
but how the heck could they, with many studios requisitioned; thousands 
of men conscripted, or due to be called to the fighting services; shortage 
of essential materials, and with no assurance of what the Government 


| way ahead into 1942, so at the most the gesture will mean costlier, and 

possibly better, pictures, but not more. Similarly, 20th-Century has Bob 
Kane located here to boost its local productions, so as to unfreeze its 
matured earnings from this market, but even now 20th has ‘The Young 
'Mr. Pitt’ shooting in the Gaumont-British studio on a 16-week schedule, 
which would not seem to leave time for any additional subjects. 

For the quota year beginning April 1 next, distribs will be faced with 
an obligation to handle 25% British films, one for every three imported 
from Hollywood. Yet, in the circumstances at this time, which by all the 
signs and symptoms will deteriorate even further, they cannot hope to 
finish in sight of that figure. So the Quota is a monkey anyway. 

In respect of exhibiting, the position is equally farcical, Last period for 
which official figures were issued was year to Sept. 30, 1940, when with just 
in excess of 4,000 theatres in operation, more than 300 were in default. 
Now take into the reckoning two important factors: In the distribs’ quota 
year corresponding to that there were 108 British pix for the record to 
satisfy a quota of 15%. Against this, in the year that followed and which 
just concluded, 65 home productions only were filed to meet a quota 
stepped up to 1742, so the obvious inference is the number of theatres to 
fall down must be many times greater. As concerns the distributors, there’s 
not the ghost of a chance of them catching up on their legal obligation. 


If the Quota had been scrapped much earlier on there would have been 
none of these headaches, and except for a few quickies planned solely to 
satisfy theatre quota, but made too cheaply to rank for a distrib ticket, 
the studios would be not one penny worse off. Prior to America’s entry in 
the war, naturally enough, a heavy demand for British pictures was evi- 
dent at the boxoffice, due in part to improving quality, but in the main to 
the emphatic topical note they could sound and which Hollywood couldn't 
expect to imitate with full success. ‘Convoy,’ ‘Contraband,’ ‘Pimpernel 





planned for the future? Distribs merely put on record the view that, 
withcut facilities for making films, it was plumb impossible for them to | 
acquire the statutory local product. 

Board of Trade, which administers the Films Act, accordingly got work- 
ing on the problem by delegating an inquiry into the situation to the Films 
Council, which was specifically set up under the act to advise on all mat- 
ters. They ran out on the job, merely recommending that, instead of 
scrapping the quota or slashing the percentage of domestic footage the 
theatres had to show, the B.O.T. would do better by considering how to 
afford practical assistance to the studios in the matter of releasing stages, 
reserving manpower, handing out more basic materials, and cutting in 
with finance. 

Government next got to work on this idea, and from under his hat Oliver 
Lyttelton, then B.O.T. president, esked the irdustry for reactions to a plan 
to establish a so-called F:'ms Commission, which would control production 
and at the seme time find $2,039,000 as a sweetener for the producers. The | 
trade welcomed this project with a Bronx cheer; they didn’t want Gov- 
ernment domination, nor, believe it or not, did they want cash, this latter | 
attituce being due to the fact the Americans, the prime purchasers of | 
British pix, were embarrassed with rapidly swelling frozen assets which 
the lew encouraged them to liquidate through production channels, but not | 





by other means such as buying in cf British theatres. 








[Sharp Dron in Production 








In the midst of the hullabaloo came,. like the writing on the wall, the | 
official returns of British pictures registered for Quota in the Renters’ | 
Quota year, which ended March 21, 1941. These revealed a total of 65 
domestic productions, agzinst 103 the previous year and 103 the year prior 
to that. Later breakdown indicated, even more startling, that, of these 
65 opera, 23, which is more than one-third of the whole, failed to rank 
for distributor quota on account of their production cost not measuring | 
up to the legally set minimum of $60,000. In other words, for all the Films 
Act, only 42 quota films were turned in during the year. 


chalked up by the distribs was just in excess ef 15%, whereas the law 
demanded 224%. 

In point of fact, every American concern, excepting only United Artists, 
was in default on its quota for the year reviewed and had to put in pleas 
that it was impossible either to produce or buy sufficient footage to evade 
prosecution. 


| Metro, UA Stymied 


Going on from there, every check and every estimate since made shows 
the highest possible total of British films in the current year cannot and 
will not exceed 70. With every available stage booked solid into March, 
1942, it cannot be argued this low aggregate is due to any sluggishness on 
the part of producers or distributors. Indeed, Metro, dominated by a 
desire to resume its local production with the same degree of earnest- 
ness that gave it a season or so back ‘The Citdal’ and ‘Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips,’ found itself stymied and revealed the projected visit of Ben 
Goetz to this side to put the unit back in gear had been deferred on 
account of no sound stage being at the company’s disposal for many 
months. 

Certainly United Artists has disclosed plans for going to town on a 
program of top-cost pictures utilizing the blocked coin of its producer- 
members, but at this writing it is difficult to foresee how this will yield 
more films. Company’s main source of supply currently is Ealing Studios, 








which can work only one pic at a time and which has dates pencilled in | 











PHYLLIS DIXEY 
ENGLAND’S NEWEST STAR 
See You When It’s All Over—Hope It Will Be Soon 


Many of them | 
admittedly, due to their higher cost, ranked for double tickets, and three | 
big budget numbers clicked for treble rating, but even when these were | would 
taken into the reckoning the combined percentage of homegrown pictures | 


Smith’ and more latterly ‘49th Parallel’ are subjects which had to be made 
domestically, and obviously special items as ‘Target for Tonight’ are types 
of entertainment which are as valuable to the exhib as a gold brick, mean- 
ing the real thing and not the phoney article. Briefly, therefore, the Quota 
is serving no effective purpose in assisting the British industry nor in the 
war effort, a standard which is rigorously applied to every branch of indus- 
trial activity in this day and age, On the other hand, it is gumming up 
the works insofar as it cuts into the distribs’ programs and the exhibs’ 
playing schedules. 

So it is still ripe to be scrapped. Not that there’s any great hope of this 
coming about. Parliament, taken by and large, is far too preoccupied to 
desire any fuss over this item, although periodically awkward questions 
come up which the Board of Trade spokesman in the House of Commons 
is obliged to answer. Twice in 1941 did Oliver Lyttelton, before he stepped 
down as B.O.T. prexy, issue what the trade regarded as major pronounce- 
ments on this subject. The gist of them was that the Government was 
well aware of the difficulties facing the trade and the need of maintaining 
Eritish production at the hisinest level ‘consistent with the national inter- 
est... The quoted phrase he later amplified by signifying what was intended 
was that production should stand up at a level which would permit exhibi- 
tors and distributors to conform in general to quota requirements. Neither 
of these statements meant a thing. 





Double Production Necessary | 

To enable both parties to keep abreast of the Films Act would require 
double the present program of British films. Yet, with every available 
stage booked for months ahead and with an almost undignified scramble 
in progress to cbtain the services of the handful of available key artists, to 
say nothing about a dire shortage of technicians and production opera- 
tives, this becomes frankly impossible. To fulfill to the letter what his 
statements implied, the B.O.T. President, now Sir Andrew Duncan, would 
need to perform a series of miracles. 

These would include releasing of studios now requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment for national service, which frankly nobody would expect. Another 
be continuing the reservation from military service of many 
hundreds of technicians, plus the releasing from the forces of hundreds 
| more to make up the existing deficiency in labor personnel, best reflected 
by figures which show an all-in total of 3,000 studio operatives at this time 
compared with between 8,000 and 10,000 at the busiest pre-war period of 
British production. Aside from these, is the consideration of materials, 
costumes, sets, film base, plant and machinery, timber and other com- 
modities rigidly controlled either by rationing or by sheer lack of supply, 
and though some small concession has been made to the studios on cer- 
tain counts, there is no hope of general alleviation to permit unrestricted 
production as heretofore. Parliament, in short, can offer little beyond lip 
service. 

This the Government knows, and a reflection of its virtual admission 
| that the Quota is useless is indicated by the recent annual report of the 
Films Council referred to above, whose major function is to give the Board 
of Trade a line as to how to apply it. This document sets out the industry’s 
griefs in detail, then closes with this pious advice to the industry: ‘We 
trust that exhibitors and renters alike are mindful of their legal obliga- 
| tions and will make every effort to fulfill their quota requirements, thereby 
| sustaining the demand for British films.’ 

As if they didn’t know! 
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Argentine’s Sono Sets 
Pact with Chilean Co. 
On Prod. Organization 


Santiago, Chile, Jan. 4. 


Initial contract between film pro- 
ducers in two South American re- 
publics has just been inked here in 
a deal involving Argentina's Sono 
Film, one of the Big Five of Argen- 
tina, and Chilefilms, semi-officia] 
Chilean outfit. Under the pact Sono 
will help organize the Chilean com- 
pany’s studios, supply technical help 
and assist in management. Deal ar- 
ranged by Angel Luis Mentasti, 
Sono’s president, is for five years, 
Mentasti was invited here from 
Buenos Aires by the Corporacion de 
Fomento a la Produccion (Corpora- 
tion to Foster Production), which is 
headed by D. Manuel del Pedregal, 
young Chilean Minister of Finance. 


Chilefilms will have an_ initial 
capital of 13,000,000 Chilean pesos 
($435,000), which gses a long way 
here. Forty per cent of the cash 
will come from the Government it- 
self and the rest from interested 
institutions and individuals. 

Local pict production has been 
sporadic to date, although one or two 
recent films have been b.o. clicks 
and undoubtedly induced localites to 
feel that there was a Hollywocd-in- 
the-making here. 


Not known why U.S. companies 
with undoubtedly better facilities 
than Sono were not asked in to help 
in the ‘good neighbor’ deal, but un- 
derstood it was due to their long- 
standing reluctance to take part in 
any Latin production. Columbia re- 
cently inked a pact with Lumiton, 
another of Argentina’s big producers 
but, generally speaking, U.S. com- 
panies have fought shy of such ac- 
tive cooperation as will result from 
the present deal. 











Mex Producers E'ect 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 

Fernando de Fuentes, megger-pro- 
|ducer and former Paramount exec 
|here, heads the Association of Pro- 
|ducers of Mexican Motion Pictures 
|in its annual election of officers. 

The new directors are Santiago 
Reachi, president of Posa Films, S.A., 
and member of the old Mexican fam- 
ily that has long been prominent 
|}in amusement business here; Mauri- 
|cio de la Serna, manager of the Cine 
|Teatro Alameda, frontline cinema 
here of the Azcarraga syndicate; 
| Ralphael Sevilla, Salvador Elizondo 
}and E. Carriedo. 


| Leslie Howard is speeding up the 
|completion of a British feature film 
| based on the life of Mitehell, de- 
| signer of the Spitfire. Early in the 

New Year he will go to the U. S. 
jas a lecturer. The tour has ap- 
| Proval of the British government. 





























CANADA'S 
CRY: HELP! 


By C. W. LANE 
Montreal, Jan. 4. 


The bright outlook of Canadian 
picture theatre potentialities for the 

















year 1941 was not borne out. In 
fact, the theatres have become the 
Cinderella of the entertainment 
| business on this half of the conti- 
| nent. 

(This gloomy condition and out- 
look does not of course apply to 


| locations where there are large mu- 
|nition plants or army camps, or in 
|cities on the east and west 
iwhere there are great concentra- | 
tions of men and materials of war. 
In these locations pic theatres are 


coasts, 


doing a landoffice business almost | 
regardless of what pictures are 
shown. 


But in Montreal, after the blow 
fell in May, 1941, when the federal 
government suddenly decided that 
pix were an unnecessary luxury and 
clapped a tax on all theatres of 20%, 
there was a pic slump from which 
the city shows little sign even yet 
of recovering. 








LEON 
Peter Maurice, the London music 

publisher, has risen from Squadron KIMBERLY 
Leader to Wing Commander in the 
Royal Air Force. 





Desmond Jeans, monocled British 
boxer-actor, who has been a traffic 
cop, has joined the RAF. 


Mellor, Blackpool; 














HELEN 
PAGE 


and 


THOSE TWO AMERICANS FROM ENGLAND 


Send Hearty Holiday Greetings to all Friends and sincere thanks to 
Hardie Meakin in Washington; to Hyman Zahl in Blackpool; to Harold 
to these and others we salaam in deep appreciation. 
Good Luck! Good Cheer! Good Winning! 


Permanent Address VARIETY, London 
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ARGENTINE FILMS SHOW SIGNS 
OF LEADING SPANISH FIELD 


Production of Over 100 Pix a Year Is About Six Times That of Spain 
and Mexico—Expect Even More Next Year 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 20. 


It’s still a far ery from Hollywood, but Latin America’s 

film industry—especially in Argentina—has in the past year 
showed increasing signs of pushing ahead to a position of 
first -rank in the Spanish-production field and becoming in- 
easingly a competitor for Latin screen time. 
Industry here is currently producing close to 100 feature 
pictures a year. About three times that of Mexico or Spain 
Argentine industry, which follows the US. pattern, both in 
production and distribution, still lacks sufficient market and 
adequate business organization but has achieved basis of 
stability that indicates it at least knows where it’s going. 

Events of the season just ending—it’s summer here when 
it’s winter in the U.S.—emphasize a desire of leaders in the 
industry to get together to work out some of their own prob- 
lems. Number of producers anxious to tie up with US. 
companies in joint efforts like those existing in England and 
pre-war France, have talked along this line and set one new 
deal. It’s being closely watched as a guide to further action. 

Local producers are also hoping to increase their distribu- 
tion throughout Latin-America; 75% of the films produced 
here now get a play outside the country. But handling is 
still weak and the profits, which sometimes run to 100% on 
nationals, often are dissipated, without backers getting much 
to make them want to try another investment. 


cr 





| Academy Was Biggest Step | 





Formation of the Argentine Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, made up of leading artists, directors, pro- 
ducers, technicians and critics, and based roughly on the 
Hollywood Academy, is regarded as possibly the most im- 
portant step of the past year in the industry’s bootstrap hoist- 
ing. 

fastignted by Chas de Cruz, top film commentator and 
editor of the trade papers Heraldo Cinematografista, and 
Manuel Pena Rodriguez, film editor of La Nacion, Argen- 
tine Academy expects to unite all branches in the industry, 
select best films and performances, and attemrt to push 
showings within the country and abroad. Organization is 
entirely non-commmercial and constitution guarantees non- 
intervention in labor, political and religious disputes. 

Inclusion of newsmen is due to the fact that here foreign 
films outnumber locals 8 to 1. And that in judging pix it’s 
therefore necessary to have writers, who are the only ones 
to have seen all. 

Associacion Productores Pelicules Argentinas (APPA) 
Producers’ Organization also has taken steps during the past 








LOOK TO THE U. S. 





By RAY JOSEPHS 


year in an attempt to improve conditions and cut down what 
they consider excessively high cost. Group put a salary ceil- 
ing on stars and directors’ salaries but Miguel Machinandi- 
arena, owner of the indie San Miguel Studios, and also big 
investor in the Casino at Mar del Plata, has already breached 
the agreement by contracting top star Liberated Lamarque 
at an above-pact figure. Dr. Jose Guerrico, Lumiton head, 
who is chief of the APPA, insists other producers will stick 
to the agreement. . 


| The UA-Type Setup | 


Following the same system that inaugurated United Artists 
in the States, group known as Asociados Artistas Argentinos 
(AAA) was formed as a direct result of the APPA pact and 
has already started production of its first pic. Group, which 
includes four top acters and Director Lucas Demare, is a 
profit-sharing organization pledged to make half a dozen 
above-average features in the '42 season. Enrique Fausten, 
one-time business manager of Pampa and more recently 
with Generalcine, is handling finances for the new setup. 

Tieup between Lumiton, one of the Big Five local pro- 
ducers, and Columbia, whereby U.S. company will distribute 
the Argentine product throughout Latin-America and pos- 
Sibly in the States, was followed by a similar deal between 
U.S. United Artists and the recently formed Sur Art Film. 
Columbia-Lumiton deal, in the wind for some time, was con- 
summated during the visit of Columbia Foreign Chief Joseph 
McConville. 

First attempts to secure U.S. showings of Argentine-mades 
in art houses also got under way late in the year, with Mel 
Shauer, now agenting, importing two of the outstanding na- 
tionals, ‘Los Martes, Orquideas’ (Tuesdays, Orchids) from 
Lumiton and ‘Historia de Una Noche’ (‘History of a Night’), 
Sono film, to the States. If move clicks, it’s likely to be taken 
up by others. Showings of Argentine films in the States re- 
portedly have the blessings of Jock Whitney’s Committee. 

South American Picture Corp. in New York, headed by 
Edmund St. Struhl, has also been 0.0-ing local films and an- 
nounced plans to distribute 10 features and five shorts in the 
States. All moves to secure showing of Argentine-mades in 
the U.S. have met with handsprings from localites who in- 
sist the good will program will never be complete until it 
becomes a two-way street. 

Spain, in the past year, has renewed attempts to woo Ar- 











gentine biz but to the pampa lads, it’s still so much hot air, 
The Nationel Spectacle Syndicate of General Franco's falan- 
gist government has had agents dangling juicy bait for Ar- 
gentines in order to get more showings of Spainish-mades 
here. But local producers, whose films must face a stiff tax 
hurdle in the Old Country as well as what practically amounts 
to a coin freeze, haven’t been too happy about the prospects. 


} Mex Pix Get More Showings | 

Mexican films have been getting more showings in Latin- 
America during the past year, but the Asociacion Productores 
Cinematograficos de Mexico hasn’t been too successful in 
Argentina, richest of the Latin markets, and is likely to slap 
some sort of new duty on local picts before long. 

Within the Argentine indutsry itself, Hollywood continues 
to show increasing influence. Every new trend in U‘S. picts 
finds a reflection here. It’s dressed up and adapted for local 
use but majority of directors, who are the leaders in the biz, 
admit frankly that Hollywood, being the film center of the 
world, is their inspiration and they see nothing wrong in 
following it as closely as possible. 

Cost of production is still a tenth of what the Hollywood 
product takes. But considering the cost, Argentine-mades 
are surprisingly good. Weakness of training of some of the 
directors, stars and technicians is frequently noticeable but 
observers feel situash is constantly improving. 


| Rush for New Equipment i | 


Pointed out that the new Baires Studios opened this year 
in suburban Don Torduato, have already helped by causing 
other studios to rush into a frenzy of buying sorely-needed 
new equipment. Studio was the dream of the late, great 
Natalio Botano, publisher of South America’s leading after- 
noon, Critica, and showman of tne news field. 

Sono Film, which has just announced a dozen full-lengthers 
for 42, continues to hold a dominant position in the industry 
under management of Angel Mentasti and his brother Atilio. 
Studio has been subjected to raids by other outfits but shrewd 
distributors and organization keeps it on top. 

EFA, headed by Clemente Lococo, one of the biggest exhibs 
in Latin-America, has also come up strongly in the past year, 
especially in its comedy following the Hollywood screwball 
style. 

PAMPA, owned by cattle baron Olegario F. Ferando, has 
been shuttered for some little while because of financial 
troubles. Outfit tied in with Jacobo Hubermann’s Ariston 
International, distribs of Republic, but deal failed to click 
and has since been called off. 




















FOREIGN PIX DEBACLE 


Market in the U.S. for foreign-language pictures just about evap- a ration card, which, as in Spain, 
Absence, of new French product, or even pass- 
ably strong old films, is proving the greatest handicap. Former dis- 
tributors and exhibitors who did well with French features tried to 
make a go of Spanish-language productions, most of them from the 


orted during 1941. 


Latin-Americas, but none measured up. 


Several attempts were made to fill the gap with Scandinavian 
Renewed interest in Russian product 


product but to little success. 
took place for obvious reasons. 


good liquor. 


doesn’t always mean you'll get what 
it calls for. It does the heart good to 
be able to have a Martini or a whis- 
key and soda without going bank- 


oe abe io buy cae cee Raid Decline in Yank Tourism Seen 
Result of War's Toll on Mex Show Biz 





rupt in the process. It does the heart 
good to walk up to a counter and ask 
for a package of Yankee smokes in- 
stead of slinking down some side 
street and paying some impossible 








Lisbon Is Paradise After Restrictions 
Elsewhere in European Capital 


official—stringent 


censorships and 


| price (bootleg price in Madrid, $1.60) 
and then wondering if the poor bloke 
who sold it to you is going to get 
|shot for selling contraband. It does 
| the heart good to get a simple hot 
| 





dog or chocolate soda. It does the 
heart good to be able to buy an 
| American or British paper or maga- 
| zine, although German and Italian 
ones are very much in evidence. 
There are no French or Spanish pub- 
lications. It does the wife’s heart 


Double Feature 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 

Local Police Chief Miguel Z. 
Martinez has lined up all cine- 
mas to adhere to his drive on 
lawbreakers 
part of their regular programs, 
photos and recerds of dangerous 
crooks being sought. 
screen showing will be accom- 
panied by the legend: 

‘Maybe this criminal is sitting 
right beside you. 


> —_—__—_ —_—_ 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 

Outlook for Mexican show biz this 
winter looms none too good as a re- 
sult of the latest war situation. 

Cinemas and the stage were the 
| first to reflect effects of the history- 
breaking week of Dec. 7. There was 
an immediate slump in trade, around 
25% for the cinemas and up to 50% 
for stage shows. Circulations of the 
dailies shot up. Radio claimed the 
highest number of listeners in the 
history of Mexico. Niteries got quite 
a wallop, too. 

U.S. tourist biz here last month 





by exhibiting, as 


Each such 


Take a look.’ 
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By Joseph D. Ravotto 


Lisbon, Dec. 1. 

Been here now a fortnight after a 
16-month assignment in Madrid for 
United Press. It was no easy job get- 
ting here, for it required some 12 
weeks before the Portuguese relent- 
ed and issued me a visa. 

I'm quite happy to have been given 
the Lisbon post. You see, it makes a 
difference if you arrive in the Portu- 
Buese capital from the east or the 
west. Quentin Reynolds, George Lait 
and a host of others passed through 
from the U. S. and were not visibly 
impressed with what they saw here. 
Having the great privilege of for- 
merly living and working in the 


States, where the horn of plenty must 


have been discovered, these fellows 
naturally found Lisbon dull and un- 
exciting. 

We who have lived in Europe these 
last few years and found it getting 
Progressively worse—-and at a dizzy 
Pace at that—see things through 


specks of another hue. Consequent-/ products are getting up in the strato- | 
ly, Lisbon looks quite differently and | sphere regions. 


means something else to us. We who 
have lived in Spain, France and else- 
where, have found Portugal an oasis 


in the desert of want, rationing sys- | 


tems, hostile and suspicious atmos- 
phere, occupation—official an@ un- 





| 


| 


| 


other things of the same ilk. 

I have no intention of dwelling on 
life in Spain.. You've heard enough 
from travelers going through or from 
having read articles published in the 
American press. 
Spanish officials admit that condi- 
tions are bad, that large masses are 
starving and suffering many priva- 
tions, that political questions have 
not all been ironed out. All these are 
blamed on the civil war, the present 
war, the British blockade and the 
gold taken to Russia after the civil 
war. . All this certainly does not 
create a pleasant atmosphere in 
which to live. 


| Frame of Mind | 


The only reason for writing this is 
to explain the frame of mind with 
which one comes to Lisbon from 
inner points on the Continent. Lis- 
bon has its shortcomings. 








Apartments, hotel rooms, foreign 
Other products are 
expensive, or inexpensive, depend- 
ing on whether you take the Conti- 
nent or the States as a comparison. 
It does the heart good to see shop- 
windows bursting with foodstuffs, 


foreign toilet articles, good clothing, 


| nail-polish, 


| be able to buy good ties, shoes, socks 


Suffice to say that) .n4 good material for suits. 





i 


Prices are 
skyrocketing, except for foodstuffs. | 





good to buy good quality lipstick, 
rouge, powders, fatty 
creams, stockings and other silk | 


things. It does hubby’s heart good to 


It finally does the heart good to go 
to any showcase and see a Yankee 
film. I’ve been here but a fortnight, 
and already eight new pictures of | 
Hollywood vintage have been re- 
leased. Some are not exactly new, 
but they are American—which is| 
now a rarity on the Continent. In| 
the last two weeks the following | 
American films have been preemed: 
‘That Night in Rio’ (they’ve taken to 
Carmen Miranda as a fish does to 
water), ‘Arizona,’ ‘New Wine,’ ‘Buck 
Privates,’ ‘My Girl Friday,’ ‘Double | 
Alibi,’ ‘Little Accident’ and ‘Citizen | 
Kane,’ which didn’t register. 
| ‘Buck Privates’ Libels U.S. 

The only criticism I’ve heard is 
against ‘Buck Privates.’ Friends say | 
it’s bad propaganda, while Axis sym- | 
pathizers are having a chuckle at 
Hollywood's idea of the American | 
army. 

{The writer, a European corres- 
pondent for the last 12 years, rTe- 
turned to his native U. S. a couple 
of weeks ago.—Editor] 











Campaign started New Year’s 
Day. 








Spanish Gov't Adopts 
Fascist Plan on Aid 
To Cinema Industry 


Madrid, Dec. 15. 
Patterning itself after other coun- 
tries where the cinema industry is 


| an instrument of the State, Spain 


has just set up the legislative ma- 
chinery to financially help worth- 
while production risks. The decree, 
which sets aside an _ unspecified 
credit, also provides for the payment 
of 10 annual cash prizes for the best 
Spanish productions. 

These measures are strikingly 
similar to those taken in Germany 
and Italy and, more recently, in 
Vichy France. In all of these coun- 
tries, the industries have lost their 
scholarships for promising Spaniards 


through enslavement to the State, | 


and in each of these countries arti- 
ficial] stimulants such as State aid 


was a third under that of December, 


| 1940, and it looks as if it will progres- 
| sively decrease, for with the flash of 


news that Japan, Germany and Italy 
were warring on the U.S. came word 
of cancellations of most of the large 
American excursion parties con- 
fidently figured upon to be a big con- 
tribution to a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year here. The way 


| things turned, it was a brutal holi- 





and encouragement have been neces- | 


sary to the industries to prevent 
sterility and stagnation. 


day for show biz, particularly be- 
cause of the tourist void. 

Jitters have already claimed the 
producing end of the native pic biz. 
It has grave apprehensions about 
continuance ‘of vital supplies from 
the U.S. Exhibitors ere also fretting 
about just what Hollywood will do. 
But a survey shows that Mexican 
cinemas have enough material in 
sight to continue functioning nor- 
mally for at least a couple of months. 





MEX PIC WORKERS RE-ELECT 
Mexico City, Jan. 4. 
National pie workers union has ree 
elected for two years Presiednt 
Salvador Carrillo and _ Secretary 
General Enrique H. Mayorga. 


Latter is also serving as press 
k 


| agent and organization boss. 
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GENERAL FILM L 


ENGLAND’S FOREMOST 
ORGANIZATION— Releasing f 


ARTHUR ASKEY 


‘BACK ROOM BOY’) 


(A Gainsborough Picture) | 
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“THE FIRST OF THE FEwo! 








and DAVID NiVEN 








A ; 
(A Leslie Howard Production) 














HUGH WILLIAMS and DEBORAH KERR 


‘The Day Will Dawn’ 


(British Film Makers, Ltd.) 























ans GENERAL FILM DISTRIBUTORS, — . 
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and BIGGEST RENTING]. | 
] the Most Outstanding Productions i 
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Distributors of 


| UNIVERSAL PICTURES » 
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/| “The UNITED KINGDOM 





















































GENERAL FILM - 
| DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. /2%"" 


tq. 127-133 WARDOUR ST, LONDON, w. 1 Pye¥esa 
| ay Telegrams: GENFIDIS, Rath, London MPAA SOS: 
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EVELYN 
DALL | 


‘‘Season’s Greetings 


to 


All My Friends” 


Came to England for 6 Weeks > | _ ——— 
—That Was 6 Years Ago Pel : 





—I 


























AUSTRALIA'S GREATEST THEATRE CIRCUIT 


sateiaeeinaninall 


THE VITAL FORCE in 
Theatres and Showmanship 


SOUTH OF THE LINE 











HOYTS THEATRES MANAGING-DIRECTOR Telegraphic Address: 
LIMITED - - 
HEAD OFFICE: 600 George St. CHARLES E. MUNRO HOYTSFILM 
Sydney, Australia. SYDNE Y 















































FLANAGAN az ALLEN 


Send Season’s Greetings From London, England, to All Their Dear Friends in America, Not Forgetting 


OLSEN and JOHNSON, SAM DOWNING and EDDIE DOWLING 


George Black's “BLACK VANITIES” 


Now in Its 10th Month, VICTORIA PALACE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Direction: BARNEY JACOBS, LTD. 
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| | Greetings and Thanks to 
Our American Friends and Allies 
For Their Help In Providing 


Great Entertainment for Britain’s 








Workers In Their Brief Leisure Hours 
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| ODEON THEATRES, Limirep 


Britain's Premier Circuit 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 




















FIRTH SHEPHARD 


PRESENTS 


LONDON'S 3 GREATEST HITS 











"UP & DOING" 


—_—— 


LESLIE HENSON 
BINNIE HALE 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
CYRIL RITCHARD 


PATRICIA BURKE CAROL RAYE wage 8 ip gg 
CARROLL GIBBONS & HIS BAND FRANK LEIGHTON EDWARD COOPER 
Etc. . Etc. Etc. 
SAVILLE THEATRE PRINCES THEATRE SAVOY THEATRE 
567 PERFS. 180 PERFS. 40 PERFS. 
TO DATE 


"FUN & GAMES" 


SYDNEY HOWARD 
ARTHUR RISCOE 
VERA PEARCE 
RICHARD HEARNE 





TO DATE 





"THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
DINNER" 


ROBERT MORLEY 
CORAL BROWNE 
HUGH McDERMOTT 


TO DATE 





























MEET BRITAIN'S "SMILING VOICE OF RADIO" 
(TITLE PROTECTED) 


GEORGE ELRICK 


Best Wishes to All My Friends in America. Ready 
to Greet You With a Smile and a Song When Our 
Troubles Are Over, Which | Hope Will Be Soon. 


C/O SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES, 79, WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW, C. 2. 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS, HERE’S FOR A SPEEDY AND VICTORIOUS END 


“The Show Goes On” 


JOE LOSS 


and his Band 
Keeping Millions “In The Mood” 


M.P.M. Entertainments Corporation, Ltd. 
199, Piccadilly, London 
W. 1. 


JOE LOSS ORCHESTRAS, 


Morley House, Upper Regent Street, W. 1. 
Telephone, Langham 1212 
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KEEPING THE FLAG OF VARIETY FLYING IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND : 


GREETINGS TO ALL OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS 
FROM 


JACK TAYLOR & HYMAN ZAHL, 


BRITTANIC BUILDINGS, 
25, Birley Street, BLACKPOOL 


CABLES :— 
STAREVUE, BLACKPOOL 
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BRIAN DESMOND HURST _ | 
7 7 
Sends Greetings To | 
His Friends In The 
U. S. A. 
i] 
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Season’s Greetings To All My Friends In America 


JOSEF SOMLO 


NOW PRODUCING 


*) “ALIBI 


J UL 















































Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 
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January 7, 1942 
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ELMA 


VARREN and BURNETT 


(London’s Texas Guinan ) 


AL 


(England’s Own Milton Berle) 


Extend New Year’s Greetings to All Their American Friends 


War Or No War, Blitz Or No Blitz 


The “NUT HOUSE” 


Is Still London’s Most Popular Nitery And Meeting Place For Socialites And Stage, Radio and Screen Stars 


96, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | 


COME ON SUCKERS, DROP US A LINE SOMETIMES 
































PETER MAURICE & JIMMY PHILLIPS Wish All Their Friends-in U. S. A. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


and thanks for putting ‘‘A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square” on top in 1941 


HERE’S OUR BIG SIX WE HAD IN ENGLAND IN 1941! (Shapiro Bernstein, Inc., Sole Selling Agents) 























UNTIL YOU FALL IN LOVE 


IF 1 SHOULD FALL IN LOVE AGAIN 
THE FIRST LULLABY | : 
WHEN WE'RE HOME SWEET HOME: AGAIN. 








(svEEr AND LOW ) ; VIOI q ~~ 
PLAYED THE BOW NI 
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|___ IF | ONLY HAD WINGS 











Published in England by: 
THE PETER MAURICE CO., LTD. {% Sharing, Gross Roz 
Sole Selling Agents: 


In U. S. A: 


PETER MAURICE, INC, {270 Sixth Avenue 


SHAPIRO BERNSTEIN, INC., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 



































Much in little about one who is much in little (I would have put “Multum in Parvo” but didn’t think “Variety” 


readers would know what it means ). 


FROM THAT UNIQUE BRITISH PERSONALITY 





Dear American friends, especially Stone and Lee, Maude and Ina Hay- 
ward, Clara Howard, Lou Holtz, Eddie Darling, Olsen and Johnson, 
Water Rats, Charles Chaplin, Chick York, Sam Downing, Ted Shapiro, 
Chuck Reisner, George Swift, also Sophie Tucker, Belle Baker, Molly 
Picon, John F. Royal and Ben J. (Moccasins) Piazza—For the Christ- 
mas and New Year season | am the star of Jack Taylor’s Aladdin 
(Britain’s No. 1 Pantomime) then | resume as star of Jack Taylor’s 
“Wonder Show.” | am writing a weekly column for ‘The Performer” 
called “Spread It Abroad”’ for which | borrow; freely from Winchell 
and ‘Variety’ but always acknowledge. | have devised, am part-author 
and have written the script of “Behind the Laughter” a B.B.C. Radio 
Serial produced by Vernon Harris. 1! have devised and am author and 


GEORGIE, WOOD 





script writer of a B.B.C. series called “Backyard Follies.” With Dolly 
Harmer, doing a regular broadcast feature, “Mrs. Robinson and Her 
Son,” stories of English home life. And together with many of the 
music hall profession organizing and appearing for troops concerts and 
war benefits as a duty and privilege. Thanks to all you American 
performers who are repaying our hospitality by buying British and 
giving us your support and prayers. Also for letting us keep Ben Lyon, 
Bebe Daniels, Kimberly and Page, the American Eagle Squadron, Jolo 
and Quentin Reynolds. Regards from Regensberg, Owen McGiveney, 
Charlie Manny and the “Quality Inn.” 
GEORGIE WOOD, 


Savage Club, London, S. W. 
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Cordial Croeitingo ts 


REPUBLIC PICTURES 
CORPORATION 
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RITISH LION FILM 
CORPORATION LTD. 
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|| RECORD SHIPMENTS 
of Bigger and Bute, Fectareo 


in BRITISH LION FILM CORPORATION LIMITED SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF REPUBLIC FILMS. 
n, 76-78, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND IN GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 
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Southern Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 


DIRECTORS: 


®.S. PEER-AMERICAN (R. B. GILMORE 
ALTERNATE-AMERICAN) 


W. ROS SHARP (G. M. TODD, ALTERNATE) 
Ww. C. BOUGHTON 


NEW YORK 


Southern Music Publishing Co , Inc. 
1619, Broadway 


PARIS 


S.E.M.I. (Les Editions Southern) 
15. Rue d'Hauteville 


BUENOS AIRES 


Southern Music Internacional 
Av. Pte. R. S. Pena 933 


MEXICO CITY 


Southern Music Publishing Co., Inc. 
Calle del Articulo 123 No. 38 


Also 
CHICAGO 


HAVANA 
SANTIAGO (Chile) 
BARCELONA 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


SAN JUAN (Puerto Rico) 


SOUTHERN HOUSE 
24 DENMARK STREET 


LONDON - - - W.C.z. 
December 2hth 191 


PHONES: 
TEMPLE BAR 4524-5-6 (3 Lines) 


CABLES & TELEGRAMS: 
SOUTHMUSIC, LONDON 


Messrs Southern Music Publishing Co.,Ltd., 
1619, Broadway, 

NEY YORK CITY, 

U.S.A~ 


GREETINGS? 





Dear Friends, 


May I thank you for giving us such grand songs as 
"MARIA ELENA", "'TIL REVEILLE", "TONIGHT", "DO I 
WORRY" and "TIME WAS", all of which have helped 
to lighten the hearts of the people of Great 
Britain during the days of darkness. 


With hands across the sea, we wish our friends 
where e're they be, a very happy Christmas, a 
prosperous New Year and all the very best for 192. 


Syd Green, exploitation manager, Frank Jagger, 
recording manager, Jimmy Bunting, trade manager, 
Harry Stafford, orchestrating manager, Rhoda 
Michaels, Belle Glassman and the rest of the boys 
and girls here at Southern, London, have asked me 
1 ad them in this heart-felt greeting to you 
all. 


With my personal .good wishes, 


Yours very sincerely, 
SOUTHER MUSIC ISHING CO, ITD. 





William Boughton 
Director 


























BIG FILM SKED 
SET FOR MEX 
IN 1942 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 

Efforts are being made by Mexi- 
can producers to assure 1942 being 
one of the best recent years with 
regard to an output of pictures. Cur- 
rent schedules of the top preducers 
call for at least 50 pictures during 
the new year. 


Jesus Grovas’ firm heads this list 
with 20 productions skedded. Filmex 
has set at least 12 as its goal, in- 
cluding a Mexican version of ‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo.’ to cost 
$500,000 (Mex.) (about $125,000 U, 
S.), very big for Mexico. Felipe 
Mier, ex-Warner manager here, is 
to make six, possibly eight, pictures 








|in 1942. Five more {fs the schedule. 


|next year for Mexico-Espana, head- 
fed by Gen. Juan F. Azcarate. for- 
mer Mexican minister to Berlin, 
Posa Films, president of which is 
Santiago Reachi, of the old Mexican 
family that has long been prominent 
in amusement biz, is to make a bur- 
lesque of “The Three Musketeers,’ 
featuring ‘Cantinflas’ (Mario Mo- 
reno), ace tramp comic, current in 
the socko revue ke is heading at 
the Follies Bergere here. 

Execution of this program, as well 
as expansion plans by the studios, 
is contingent upon sustained and 
adequate supplies of film, other raw 
materials and equipment from the 
‘U.S. Entry of that country into 
the war has rather complicated 
things for the Mexican amusement 
biz, particularly pictures. But the 
film industry has hopes that it will 
| be able to get enough material from 
| American sources to go ahead with 
|its program. 
| Exhibitors have been cheered by 
the news that Hollywood intends to 
learry on in these war times. Amer- 
ican pictures dominate this market 
iby at least 989% and there is a 
growing liking for U. S. products 
down here since the country def- 
initely lined up with Uncle Sam in 
|his fight on the Axis. Yet the ex- 
hibitors are wondering whether or 
tnot they can correct the situation 
'that obtained for them in 1941—big 
gross, small net-—in the New Year. 








London’s ‘Band St.’ 


London, Dec. 15. 
With Geraldo, Jack Jackson, Am- 





brose and Maurice Winnick all oc- 
cupying offices in Bond street, this 
thoroughfare is now cautiously be- 
ing referred to as ‘Band’ street 























BERNARD DELFONT 


Sends New Year’s Greetings to All His Friends in the 


Hoping to Make Many More When This European Scrap IS Over 


U.S. A. 


BERNARD DELFONT, LTD. 


35, 36, 37 and 38, Queen’s House, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 2 
Telephones: Gerrard 2712-3 


GENERAL MANAGER: ARTHUR H. CROCKER 












































A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
From 


CHARLES L. TUCKER 
To 


ALL HIS FRIENDS BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC 
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{> TWO Cl CITIES FILMS LID. 





Chairman and Managing Director = = # . Director 


Fe Oe: —— MAJOR A. M. SASSOON, 0.B.E., MC., COL. CROSFIELD, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 





TD 


PRODUCERS OF 


“FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS” and “FREEDOM RADIO” 


Present 


“UNPUBLISHED STORY” 


With 


RICHARD GREENE and VALERIE HOBSON 


DIRECTED BY HAROLD FRENCH 


PRODUCED BY ANTHONY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
ASSOCIATE PRODUCER: THEO LAGEARD 


e A COLUMBIA RELEASE .. 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 


NOEL COWARD'S 
us “IN WHICH WE SERVE” . 














45, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS Two CITIES FILMS, LIMITED DENHAM STUDIOS 


BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 1 & e DENHAM, MDDX., ENGLAND 

















seatiaeial 





MRS. LAURA HENDERSON 


PRESENTS 


Revudeville 


AT THE 


WINDMILL THEATRE 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS—LONDON 


WE NEVER CLOSED! 


GENERAL MANAGER AND PRODUCER 








VIVIAN VAN DAMM 
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GREETINGS 











HOPE TO SEE YOU 


AS SOON AS THIS 


AT EMPIRE LIVERPOOL 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


AFRIQL 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN THE U., 


SHINDIG IS OVER 


NOW STARRING IN GEORGE BLACK PANTOMIME 


= 














Balcon Has Big Pic Prod. Schedule; 
Morley, Lockwood in British “Alibr 


‘cooperation of Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. 
Brilish Liom is set to make a film 


version of the French picture ‘Alibi,’ 
which will be produced by Joseph | 
Somlo at Islington studios. Mar- | 


igaret Lockwood and Robert Morley 
names to date, and Brian | 


are star 


| Desmond Hurst will direct. 


London, Dec. 15. 
Despite scarcity of technicians and | about minesweepers and small craft, 


|a naval story called ‘Little Ships,’ | 


eall-up for national service of all|directed by Charles Frend; ‘The | 
personnel connected with studios, | Bells Go Down,’ based on the diary | 
Michae] Balcon is preparin big- | Of a London Auxiliary fireman dur- | 

‘ . ee g jing raids. Another comedy around 
scale operations for next year at Tommy Trinder will probably be in 
Ealing. Most of pictures scheduled | the form of a sequel to his previous 


are warlike, ‘Life Line’ dealing with| one, ‘Sailors Three,’ with Claude 
oil wells menaced by Nazis in the | Hulbert and Michael Wilding in sup- 
Near East, to be directed by Sergei| port. Just completed is a story of 
Nolbandov (who made ‘Ships with|the squeeze on industrial Germany 
Wings’): ‘Revolt,’ dealing with the!titled ‘The Big Blockade,’ which is 
*V’ campaign of oppressed Europe; | partly documentary and made with 


MR. & MRS. SIDNEY FISHER 


Send Personal Greetings 
To Their Friends All Over the World 


























Here’s to a Speedy Meeting 
Still TAILORING to the Best People in the Show World 


Business as Usual at: — 


75-77, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1, England 

















| of ‘One of Our 


jless severely, 


| Mexican minister 


British National has six more sub- 
jects lined up, following completion 
Aircraft’ and J. B. 
Priestley’s ‘Iset the People Sing.’ 
First listed is a story of evacuees 
titled ‘Children in Exile,’ directed by 
|Lance Comfort: another topical 
theme will be ‘Sabotage at Sea,’ to 
be made by Leslie Hiscott; a film- 
ization of Priestley’s play, ‘When We 
Are Married’; a further comedy in 


the Old Mother Riley series and an | appointing in all of Buenos Aires’ | 


un-named comedy and 
musical complete the program. 


Too Much Realism 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 
War enthusiasm got so much the 
better recently of a bunch of ex- 
tras and Pedro Armendariz and 
David Silva in a hand-to-hand com- 
bat sequence of ‘La Isla de la Pasion’ 





in the fight were wounded, more or 
and picturing had to 
be suspended. 


Picture is being made at Acapulco, | 


historic Pacific port-resort, by Mex- 
ico-Espana Films, S. A., backed by 
Gen. Juan F. Azcarate, former 
to Berlin. 





London County 
banned performances by 
animals within area under 
diction, as no adequate precautions 
can be taken to safeguard the public 
in case of enemy action, 


dangerous 
its juris- 











Saad 


© They started 4. sing. 


yr : Thal mata 





Chairman 
Greater Lr 


NORMAN B. RYDGE 


THE Australian-wide organisation of 
Exhibitors that first secures, for its patrons, 
the Public, the super hits of the day and then 


sells them for its clients in the G.U. super way. 


as they tackled: te Ahi P . 









of Directors. 
ion Theatres Pty Lid 

















Gable, Davis Top B. 0. 
In Australia During °41 





‘Hardy’ Pic Nice 736 


D 








a 
By Eric Gorrick 


x Sydney, Dec. 15. 
In Dull Buenos Aires The year 1941 will go down as one 
of the best in Australian exhibitor 

{history as far as grosses were cone 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 30. | cerned, with the increase in employ. 

espite holiday season which gen- | ment through war industries and the 





/erally brings ’em to the ticket win-| quality of Hollywood film product 


‘dows, this past week has been dis- | being major factors in the upbeat, 
Local payees continued to favor 
There are different | Hollywood stars. Number one male 


large-scale | first-runners. 
| reasons 
doesn’t help much when the books 


are 
Hai 


‘dy’ (M-G) at the Rex did a nice 
30,000 pesos ($7,500), but perhaps the 
most unusual draw was the 


star fave with both sexes was Clark 
Gable, who has maintained a box- 
office tempo over a long period, 
‘Gone’ (M-G), which sent Gable to 
_the top in 1940, is still playing in 
British- | this city. 


in every house, but that | 


balanced. ‘Life Begins for Andy 


imade, RKO-distributed ‘Convoy,’| Number one femme star was Bette 
which gathered a hefty 25,000 pesos | Davis. Not long ago, Miss Davis was 


| (‘Passion Island’) that all 24 engaged | 


Council has 


at the Opera, proof of a strong pro- 
|democratic sentiment. 
Other estimates, 


considered boxoffice poison by the 
majority of local exhibs. Warners, 
Ar-| however, by spotting her in tear- 


all given in 
jerkers, 


gentine pesos, currently at about got the femme payees. 
23c., follow: Formby Among Tops 
Ambassador (Lautaret and Ca-| On the British side of the film 
vallo) (1,400; 2.50-2 pesos)—‘Bride | fence, George Formby still main- 
Came C.0.D.’" (WB). Disappointing |jained top position, hitting hefty 


7,500 for third stanza. 

Ideal (Lococo) 
i—"Tom, Dick and 
Fairish 14,000, hard to understand in! the 
view of 
Rogers’ 


R 


|srosses with his usual hokum. 

Surprise click was registered by 
(RKO). | Jeon Crawford towards the end of 
year with Metro’s ‘A Woman's 
Face.’ Miss Crawford had been on 
the downward trend here. 


(970: 3-2.50 pesos ) 


Harry’ 


good notices and 
popularity. 


Ginger | 


ex (Cordero, Cavallo and Lau- Other b.o. clicks were Deanna 
itaret) (3,305; 2.50-2)—'Life Begins | Durbin, James Cagney, Spencer 
for Andy Hardy.’ Nice 30,000 al-| Tracy, Jeannette MacDonald-Nelson 


though not as good as the previous 


Eddy, Judy Garland, Mickey Rooney, 


in the series. Holding for a second. | Bob Hope, Charles Boyer, Ray Mil- 
Normandie (Lococo) (1,420: 2-1.50) land, Alice Faye, Judy Canova. Wil- 
—'Tight Shoes’ (U). Very weak 7.- | liam Powell, Myrna Loy, Rosalind 
| 100. Broadway locale, Damon Run-| Russell. Melvyn Douglas, Claudette 
yan dialog and lack of marquee! Colbert and. of course, Abbott and 
names responsible for failure to 





Costello, with the biggest Australian 


register strong here. boxoffice click of the year in ‘Buck 
Opera (Lococo) (2,400: 2.50-2) Privates’ (U). , 
Convoy’ (British-made RKO). Other big b.o. pix during the year 
Clicko 25,000, but, unaccountably. | were Caught in the Draft’ (Par), 
not held over. ‘Dictator’ (UA). ‘Love Crazy’ (M- 
Broadway (Lautaret, and Cavallo) G), ‘Call a Cop’ (BEF), ‘Bride Came 
(1,863; 2.50-2)—‘Gone With Wind’|C.O.D.. (WB), ‘Under Your Hat’ 
‘(M-G). Satisfactory 7,000 for the! (BEF). ‘Topper Returns’ (UA), ‘Sis 
seventh week. Running another. | Hopkins’ (BEF), ‘Lady Eve’ (Par), 
eee \‘In the Navy’ (U), ‘Sailors Three’ 
Associated British Cinemas circuit | (BEF), ‘Devil and Miss _ Jones’ 
raised $200,000 for the Soviet Red | (RKO). ‘Andy Hardy’ series (M-G), 


Cross. 


'and ‘Middle Watch’ (U). 
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MAX BACON 


Sends 


SEASONAL GREETINGS | 
To All His Friends in the U. S. A. | 


Including | 


LOU HOLTZ, DAVID BURNS, DIAMOND 

BROS., CONDOS BROS., GEORGE GIVOT. 

FOUR FRANKS (including MAMA 

FRANKS), BILLY DE WOLFE and OSHINS 
and LASSEY. 














PLANES, SHIPS, TANKS, MUNITIONS and 
LAUGHS are Helping Us to Win This War 
AM RUNNING SHORT OF LAUGHS 


All Kinds of Material and Gags Welcome 
WHAT ABOUT IT FELLAHS? 
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Exclusive Representation 


METRONOME MUSIC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


(General Manager DAVID TOFF) 


73 NEW BOND STREET 
.LONDON, W. I. 


RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR PARLOPHONE 


REGULARLY FEATURED BY THE BRITISH 
BROADCASTING CORPORATION WITH 


THE DANCE ORCHESTRA 


and 


THE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


“HELLO AGAIN!” 


HAL 


BRITAINS NUMBER ONE RADIO, RECORDING, AND STAGE BAND 


HIS 





SINCERE GOOD WASHES £O-MYF 
FRIENDS AND WELL-WISHERS IN AMERICA 
—AND THANKS FOR THOSE GRAND SONGS! 
YOU SEND THEM OVER AND WELL PLAY THEM!! 


"“GERALDO'S OPEN HOUSE" 

“MILESTONES OF MELODY" @® “DANCING THRO'" 
"UP WITH THE CURTAIN" @® “ALL THE FUN OF THE AIR" 
"“GERALDO'S BAND BOX" @® "ROMANCE IN RHYTHM" 

"SYMPHONY IN MODERN FORM" 


GREETINGS TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE A.F.M. 
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MARCEL HELLMAN 
HAROLD FRENCH 


DIRECTOR 


e—— PLAYING TO RECORD AUDIENCES EVERYWHERE 


JEANNIE 


Adapted From the Play by Aimée STUART with 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE and BARBARA MULLEN 




















NOW IN PREPARATION 


SECRET MISSION VANISHING CORPSE 




















Based on the Story by Adapted from the Novel by Anthony Gilbert 
SHAUN TERRENCE YOUNG STARRING BARBARA MULLEN 
ae q 


























TALK ABOUT JACQUELINE 


Adapted from the. Story by Kathrine Holland 


e IN TECHNICOLOR e 


























UA SNAGS DEAL 
ON LONDON 
THEATRE 


London, Dec. 15, 

A. E. Abrahams is dickering with 
Jack Hylton and Jack Taylor to take 
over the London Pavilion, with 
Abrahams prepared to spend $20,000 
on backstage reconstructions if H, 
& T. will agree to a three year lease, 
If deal goes through, Hylton and 
Taylor take possession in April and 
open with revue staged by Charles B, 
Cochran. 

Snag in the deal is United Artists’ 
lease on the house, which was for 
15 years on percentage basis and 
which has eight more years to go, 
Two years ago, UA would have been 
prepared to forego lease and com- 
pensate Abrahams to extent of $40,- 
000. But business has picked up 
since, with UA quite prepared to 
carry on. Understood Harry Buxton, 
provincial theatre owner, who orig- 
inally had backing to acquire the 
Pavilion, has forfeited his deposit of 
$10,000. 

Abrahams’ other house, the Regal, 
Marble Arch, held under lease by 
Associated British Picture Corp., in 
which Warners has recentiy acquired 
an interest, is also being nibbled at 
for change of policy. Hyams Bros. 
among others, would like to take it 
for vaudeyille. 

ABPC, whcse lease still has six 
years to go and pays weekly rental 
of $2,600, has been losing steadily 
$200,000 per annum. Latter would 
gladly .give up the lease, especially 
because of its connection with War- 
ners, which gives them Warners’ 
theatre for West End prerelease spot. 

Very doubtful if house will change 
its policy, as Abrahams is asking at 
least $120,000 for release. 








| nit sent 
_| British Equity, Gov’t In 


Pact on Chorine Service 


London, Dec. 15. 

An understanding between the 
Ministry of Labor «and Equity af- 
fects over 3,000 chorus girls who are 
of war service age. 

The girls must report to labor ex- 
changes, but ..re exempt if they pro- 
duce a letter from Equity that they 
are essential to a stage production, 





Men employed by ENSA (Britain’s 
Entertainment Nat’l Service Assn.), 
who thought they were immune 
from calling up for military service, 
have now been notified their indi- 





| MARCEL HELLMAN PRODUCTIONS @ DENHAM FILM STUDIOS |View ana it is uniikely they will be 


!'exempt. 








BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
NELSON MARIE 


STILL DODGING THE BOMBS IN ENGLAND 





LIFORD « MARION 


AND MAKING THEM LAUGH ON STAGE AND RADIO 


Representative: ARCHIE PARNELL, I1, Golden Square, London, W. I, England 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS FROM 





We Stayed and England Remembered 


3 Radio Series: ‘Quiet Please,’ ‘“‘Mint Julip’? and “Frisco Bar’ 


Now Starring in Pantomime “Cinderella’”’ 
41, Queen’s House, Leicester Square, London, Eng. 





FORSYTHE, SEAMON and FARRELL 


Featured in Gainsborough Films’ Picture “I THANK YOU” 


- 
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|THE DOLINOFFS: and RAYA SISTERS 


GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 





Just Concluded 9 Months in George Black’s “APPLESAUCE”, at the London Palladium, and Now in Tom Arnold’s Pantomime, at the Wimbleton Theatre, London 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS From 
q Presenting and Representing 
ke 
= ARTHUR ASKEY and FLORENCE DESMOND IN ASSOCIATION WITH DANIEL MAYER CO. 
H, IN " 1" 
se, PETER PAN 
“i ‘ "JACK ott" With BARBARA MULLEN, ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
5 at the ZENA DARE and ALASTAIR SIM 
; PALACE THEATRE, LONDON At the ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON 
ts’ 
for 
nd 
as ' STANLEY LUPINO in The 
‘ "LADY BEHAVE" LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
up With SALLY GRAY, PAT KIRKWOOD, CONDUCTOR 
0 an KELLY 
ie At HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
h 
of 
EET ORE EEC inctaeedeutesenceseda’s Stage, Radio and Films en) SENG Ao ence ns sede aes oeeaweemen Always Jo-King 
al, SON I oo hos vad oy ce veveede B. B.C. Coster Comedian Sl SEUNRIIIID, viccwis sss c4uecebcuee First War-Time Star 
by BILLY COTTON and His Band.........Britain’s Brightest Band eee RI FFE ho ooo kn 00550 cbcndss vee ees England’s Judy Garland 
L ls ge RE Ro | a aa a Pi “Deceptionist” Po ge ee eee ee Personality Songstress 
at EE as cca hins sacdcasctvccsnti New Radio Star Vincent Tildsley’ss MASTERSINGERS 
»S., PTT 25 Gia os cWS AN Ghee Hope eed ee eentes “The Funny Man” PE | RTE os so ba ox% 0 242 bo eather Britain’s Favourite Compere 
it pO ge OPT eee eee eee eee se Crooning Blackbird GEORGE MOON and BURTON BROWN. New Radio’ Team 
eo Per obs 4 v9 pe casevdewisnnes “Large Lumps” RICHARD (Stinker) MURDOCH........ Stage, Radio and Films 
7 JACKIE HUNTER .,...................-Radio’s latest fun-maker GOP RT “WOU sbccves Facstcesvoensev’ Famous “Sunday Express” Correspondent 
a 
il . 
1d ON TOUR 
“ ee ae eee ere With Bobby Howes and all-star cast “SECRETS OF THE B.8B.C.”.....With Bryan Michie and “Youth Takes A Bow” 
rs’ “CARLISLE EXPRESS” ......... With Elsie Carlisle and Eddie Gray By arrangement with the B.B.C. 
ot. . PPNEVUUEEE  o-0 5 od heb Cecteues With Adelaide Hall and George Elrick “GARRISON THEATRE”......... With Jack Warner and Joan Winters 
ge a 
at i AT THE B.B.C. IN PREPARATION 
{ THE DANCE ORCHESTRA and Spring Tour—“FRENCH FOR LOVE” (Revival) 
i BILLY TERNENT and His ORCHESTRA Film—“GARRISON THEATRE” 
ce ASTORIA HOUSE, 62, Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W. 1 
Se Telephone: Gerrard 2474 (5 lines) Telegrams: Jaxback, Lesquare, London Cables: Jaxback, London 
f- 
ve 
Px- 4 
ro0- j 
ey 
Le 4 
i . 
: 3 
ns : ? 
i, 
ine 
ice, 
re- 
be 
rues e . 
7 (Music } (Lyrics) 
CURRENT LONDON PRODUCTIONS: 
George Black's "GET A LOAD OF THIS," London Hippodrome 
George Black's "VANITIES," Victoria Palace 
DeLeon and Killick's "RISE ABOVE IT,'' Comedy Theatre 
= Firth Shephard's "FUN AND GAMES," Princes Theatre 
7 Firth Shephard's "UP AND DOING," Saville Theatre 
and 
No. | Musical Picture of the Year—Gainsborough's 
if i 
ase 
THANKS TO FRANCIS, DAY AND HUNTER, LTD., FOR THEIR MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATION 4 
1h 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary 








January 7, 1942 











FROM 


SEASON’S GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO ALL OUR FRIENDS IN THE U. S. A. 


VAN LIER 


KEITH, PROWSE & CQ., 


42, Poland Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 


LTD. 














Mexican Film People Behind Outht 
That Would Aid Latin-Am. Solidarity 

















+ 
mexico City, Jan. | British Best Sellers 
i bership to other ; 
_agpaetd ae 8s “A (For Week Ending Nov. 28) 
Latin-American countries, interested 
in a central film organization, such Londo. Shee 2. 
as the proposed Mexican Academy Of] yours ...........00005- Maurice 
Cinematographic Arts and Crafts, is} Russian Rose ..........-..Dash 
the objective of producers, players, World On Fire icccccscns: Wood 
2 af d ride sector of la- NG Ee. 2 visa scecieess .-C-C 
erEeane snes wie 9 PE cased beers Victoria 
bor here. Outfit is expected to ma-| Jct All Clear .........-. Dash 
terialize early in 1942. The Academy Rains Before Rainbow Chappell 
has been assured the support of the ig RRR: C-C 
Mexican government by President DESTIN BAGOR 2 icccccsse Southern 
Manuel Avila Camacho. Bard i BHOSS .6ccsccks Victoria 
Get-together would -be part of the 








continental solidarity program. Luis | 


Manique, one of the newer Mexican | 
producers, is one of the moving| HOY \) SHAKEUP 
spirits in the Academy and Spanish- 
American picture solidarity. Julio 


Bracho, who has also come to the 
Sydney, Dec. 15. 


fore as a megger in Mexico, is an- 
other prime spirit behind the group. 

Realigment of Hoyts theatre cir- 
cuit personnel pushes J. Cecil Gra- 


Mexican diplomats in the key 
Latin-American countries are being 

ham, at one time Paramount man- 
ager in Great Britain, in as board 


enlisted for the internationalization 
chairman, and Ernest Turnbull, for- 


of the Academy, It’s understood that 

the proposition will feature more 

equitable duties on films between 

Mexico and certain other Latin- 
merly general manager for 20th-Fox, | 
as managing director. Graham joined | 
National Theatres with no specific | 

title last fall. National, a 20th-Fox 





American governments, particularly 
the Argentine. Mexican distributors 
have long been working on this an- 
gle. They say there is a ‘disparity’ 
on duties ‘of Mexican and Argen- 
tinian pictures, that Mexico charges 








little but the Argentine socks Mexi-| subsidiary, has controlling interest 
can products. in Hoyts. 
Mexican players are highly enthu- Herschel Stuart will have charge | 


siastic about this continental unity.| of theatres and film buying. He was | 
They are already busy lining up| formerly with National in the States. | 
Cuba, the Argentine, Chile and} G. Reichenback, local attorney, be- | 
Venezuela for the organization of | comes director, together with Monte 
the international association. A like| Simpson, representing National | 
move is expected to be started soon} stockholdings. 

by Mexican picture labor. It wants Maurice Sloman has resigned fol- | 
a lineup with film workers of those|lowing a payoff of his contract, | 
countries, which had three years to go. 
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WILLIAM MOLLISON | 


Sends Greetings To All His Friends In America 


LAST YEAR’S OUTSTANDING SUCCESS:— 


"LADIES IN RETIREMENT” 


THIS YEAR:— 


“LADY BEHAVE” =| 


(In Association With Jack Hylton) 


Permanent Address:— 
His Majesty’s Theatre, | 
LONDON 














| . 
| especially 


| vocative 
| wards 


New Mex Theatre 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 
New revue theatre, the fourth 
here, is being readied for inaugura- 
tion in January at San Angel, his- 
toric suburb, by Roque Castillo. 
Theatre is to specialize in typic- 
ally Mexican revues and comedies at 
pop prices. 


‘Argentine Way’ Clicks 
In B. A.; ‘Offensive’ Parts 
Re-Edited by 20th-Fox 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 30. 

With only a few professional heck- 
lers on hand to give out with the 
boos and catcalls, 20th’s long-delayed, 
much-dited ‘Down Argentine Way’ 
opened at the Normandie here with- 
out much trouble and seems set for 
solid biz despite not-too enthusiastic 
notices. 

Pic, retitled ‘Al Compas de Dos 
Corazones’ (Rhythm of Two 
Hearts’), had a test tryout early in 
December at General Paz in 
Cordoba, and fact that there were 
no difficulties there convinced Sid- 
ney J. Horan, managing director in 
Argentina, that the Ameche-Grable 
technicolor epic was satisfactory for 
localities. 

Care in re-editing which went into 











j the film after original reports from 


the States, concerning lack of authen- 
tic details in the film, caused wide- 
spread adverse comment in the local 
press, was notable in the reworked 
version, all first-string writers not- 
ing 20th desire to please and scissor- 
ing made after local preem. 

he boos and catcalls at the Christ- 
mas Eve opener were traced directly 
to troublemakers by house spotters 
placed for the purpose. 
Same guys also booed and hissed 
when shot of FDR were run during 
the newsreel preceding the feature. 
Their attempt to cause trouble 
flopped when the audience refused 
to pay any attention to the pro- 
demonstration, and after- 
it was noted that the audi- 
ence, aside from quibbling over a 
few features not strictly authentic, 
liked the film. 


Best evidence of reaction was the | 


way biz picked 
day. Pic 


up after the first 
had been deliberately 


| underpublicized so as not té arouse 
| too 


| Tightly figuring that if the package 
would |} 


much advance attention, 20th 


was good, word-of-mouth 


|} hypo b.o. quickly enough. 


As screened here, Pic opens with 
|an intro in Spanish in which 20th 
explains the cordial purpose it had 
in making the film. Plot stuck to the 
original, but sidelights which were 
considered likely to offend local 
sensibilities were skipped and atten 
tion concentrated on the Brazilian 
star, Carmen Miranda, who is popu- 
lar here, 





A benefit matinee is being spon- 
sored by Noel Coward and the 
Green Room Club at the Palladium, 
London, Jan. 18, for Esmond Knight, 
stage and film actor, who lost his 
sight during action against the bat- 
tleship Bismarck while he was serv- 
ing aboard H. M. S. Prince of 
Wales. 





Clare Gwyn, who has been under 
the management of Brien, Linnet & 
Dunfee, London theatrical firm, has 
joined the ATS (women’s army 
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service), 




















| Aussie 


Talent Cry 























By Eric Gorrick 


Sydney, Dec. 15. 

Dollar restrictions, plus govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow foreigners to 
withdraw coin, compel.ed legit and 
vaude to fall back on local talent 
throughout 1941. 

Hopes are held that the new labor 
government may unbend in °42 to 
permit the importation of U.S. acts 
and legit shows, together with a 
large percentage of coin take-away. 

It’s pointed out that U.S. film dis- 
tribs are allowed to remit a percent- 
age of coin from this zone; therefore, 
a similar percentage scale should be 


granted to those dealing in live 
shows. (U.S. distribs are coin- 
freezed presently to the tune of 
6242%, with 37%% allowed to be re- 


mitted to the States.) In vaude- 
revue and legit the government has 
clamped down on dollars set aside 
for boat costs, plus salaries on U.S. 
talent, and it’s this problem that 
show sponsors want to overcome. 


Need New Talent 


Dealers today in flesh-blood are 
not kidding themselves that they 
can get away for long with home- 
brew talent, past experience teach- 
ing them that only a constant flow 
of new faces means the salvation of 
two-a-day vaude and legit in this 
sector, 

This zone is a top market for im- 
ported talent should the government 
relax its present coin holdback. U.S. 
acts have generally been offered a 


10-week contract, with options (Will | 


Mahoney has »een around for over 
two years) plus free transportation 
and the right to accept dates from 
top pic loops for added playing time. 
There are no split weeks, no 
bath shows, and acts generally stay 
in the one town around five weeks. 


Sab- | 








OVER-BUILDING 
HITS FILM BIZ 
IN S. AFRICA 





By H. HANSON 
Johannesburg Dec. 10. 

Considerable strides were taken by 
the picture business in South Africa 
during the past year, but the tend- 
ency to overbuild now threatens to 
shutter some cinemas. The tussle 
between African Consolidated Thea- 
tres on one side and 20th-Fox and 
United Artists on the other has pro- 
iduced that situation. 

African Consolidated (Schlesinger) 
| constructed 10 new cinemas during 
11941. Activities of United Artists 
| and 20th-Fox resulted in the addi- 
| tion of 15 theatres costing $4,000,000, 
|or a total of 61. 

African Consolidated Theatres now 
controls 155 theatres, and takes pic- 
tures from virtually all U. S. major 
| distributors excepting UA and 20th- 
Fox. It even has product deals with 
Metro, which has cinemas in Johnnes- 
burg and Durban showing their own 
product. 
| While films from the States have 
been reaching here, efforts to import 
vaudeville and legit shows have 
proved unsuccessful because of boat- 
ing restrictions. Several acts and 
theatrical lineups booked by African 
Consolidated had to be cancelled be- 
cause no accommodations were 
available. This gave South African 
native talent a chance. 











| The Office of Works, which has 
charge of all British Government 
property both in construction and 
| repairs, has salvaged two valuable 
pieces of stained glass from the 


| House of Commons blitzing last year 
| and presented one of them to te 
|Press Club of London and the other 
| to the Washington Press Club. 
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Greetings and Good Luck 
to 


Our American Friends 





REGINALD BAKER MICHAEL BALCON 
Managing Director In Charge of Production 
Ealing Studios, London 
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WHAT TO EXPECT IN 1942 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 


Publicity Director, Mutual Broadcasting System 








We all know that the war is going to affect sharply the normal opera- 
tions of America radio. The industry is prepared and eager to cooperate 
in the all-out effort. But somehow I have the feeling that, for the most 
part, radio is going to continue its natural, pre-destined course in 1942, 
and that many things are going to be like they al- 
ways have been. In short, the Radio City Music 
Hall will have the Rockettes dressed as bunnies dur- 
ing Easter Week and ‘Variety’s’ traditional anni- 
versary issue will have a green cover. 

I’ve read so many lists of the 10 best and 10 worst 
in broadcasting, topped with an overdose of popu- 
larity polls that I dismiss the past 12 months and 
look confidently to the future. So with a profound bow 
to professional prognosticators I don my prophet’s 
chapeaux, remodeled from an old dunce cap from 

" P. S. 161, and will take reasonable wagers at proper 
Lester Gottlieb odds, that the following events will take place in the 
broadcasting industry: 

Four thousand five hundred and sixty-two contestants will muff the $64 
questions on 212 quiz shows. 

‘Variety’ will pan 26 new soap operas. 

Some innocent engineer in a radio station in Smallfry, Montana, will 
play a recorded aria from ‘Madame Butterfly’ and get railroaded out of 
town by the local Rotary club. 

One major network will insist its hot, unconfirmed news flash from 
Geneva got on the air 13 seconds ahead of the ether major networks. 
This will be promptly challenged until each web’s world’s most honored 
watch is checked against an impartial observer’s B-U-L-O-V-A. 


| No. N. A. B. Demonstration | 


Some tenor will sing ‘Jeannie With the Light Brown Hair’ in a Cleve- 
land night club during the N. A. B. convention without causing any 
demonstration among the delegates. 

Lucy Monroe will sing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 1,080 times. 

Gabriel Heatter will be optimistic. 

The C. A. B. and Hooper ratings will seldom agree. 

The Lone Ranger will outwit 143 cow rustlers, 14 unsuspecting sheriffs 
and 17,000,000 pop-eyed listeners. 

The Dodgers will play a 45-inning tie ball game with the Phillies, thus 
forcing WHN’s all-night record program off the air. 

A group of independent broadcasters will form an association of inde- 











{ pendent broadcasters not to be confused with 17 other similar groups. 


| be the only Tokio takeoff anybody bothers to remember. 


| Evans and Gertrude Lawrence as walk-ons. 


| 
| 
{ 
ii 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Lewis Allen Weiss will make 47 important trips to New York and the 
Union Pacific will name a train after him. 

Five hundred and sixty-four radio comedians will make jokes about 
Hirohito but 10 years from now Gilbert & Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’ will still 


Special Features Men wi:l have a comparatively peaceful year, thanks 
to the extinction of ‘free air time’ pressure groups. 

Some new patriotic ditty will top the Hit Parade 14 consecutive weeks. 
I haven’t the slightest idea who will publish it. 

‘Variety’ will like one new soap opera, probably by Sandra Michael. 

Norman Corwin will try and top his ‘Bill of Rights’ program classic with 
a new one that uses Greta Garbo, Shirley Temple, Groucho Marx, Maurice 
Out-of-town radio execs visiting New York network execs will insist 
upon seeing Olsen and Johnson’s new madhouse on each trip. Their poiite 
hosts will make a hasty retreat after the overture and play gin rummy 
in the men’s room, 





Non-Talking Bandleader | 


A courageous young bandleader will make a unique attempt for popu- 
larity by adamantly refusing to announce his own remote broadcasts. This 
will start a new fad that will sweep the country. 

Milton Cross will read a commercial on ‘Information Please’ that Clifton 
Fadiman forgets to clock and a set of The Enclyclopedia Britannica will 
be sent to the American Tobacco Co. 

Toscanini will make one more final, farewell broadcast. 

Network gendarmes will seize a tiny, bespectacled member of an ex- 
iting studio audience because the visitor carried out with him an ominous- 
looking package. Contents turn out to be two dozen sample packages of 
some sponsor’s product which the victim had won as a consolation prize 
on a quiz show. 

Some astute press agent in a radio station will send out a publicity pic- 
ture without a microphone nameplate in it and hear plenty from the boss. 

A conservative lad will be given the assignment of running one of those 
all-night record programs. Having been out of the country for a number 
of years, he will content himself with just announcing the titles of the 
songs and playing the records. This phenamenal style will win him 46 
participating accounts and a kost of appreciative cab drivers. 

A radio engineer will decide to clean out his desk one day and dis- 











Fan Mail Returning to Normal, 
Dropped 7, After Jap Attack 





Volume of fan and inquiry mail to Carleton Young Is Bromo’s 
radio stations is beginning to re- 
sume normal proportions after suf- 
fering generally one of the worst 
slumps in industry history. The 
breakaway came with news of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and Amer- 
ica’s entry in the war and the in- 
flow of this class of mail stayed bad 
for a week. Listening was at a peak 


Saturday (10) for 





but people were hardly in the mood | When the show aired as a CBS sus- 
to respond to advertising offers or | tainer and later for Gulf oil. Marian 


| Shockley, who created the part of 


to express reactions to programs, 
Some stations reported that their | 








é sacs Sled tons tah h Nicki in the original edition, will 
aie Wee ap ye Sin gases play it again in the forthcoming ver- 
ee we SC e network Pro- | sion. Santos Ortega will be In- 


grams of the quiz and participating 
types which go in heavily for letter 
appeal were particularly hard hit, 
but by the end of last week most of | 


them had evidence that their mail | to 


ments. 


guess the solution on the 





| spector Queen and Charles Paul will 
play the organ and provide arrange- 
Lanny Ross will probably be 
a member of the guest group trying 
first 


turns were on the way to re- 
re . y broadcast. 
covery. 
George Zachary, who worked out 
the original show with co-authors 


Frederic Dannay and Manfred Lee 


TELEVISION SOCIETY =| Witt Sgain ‘direct 
‘MOBILIZES’ FOR WAR | 


’ 


Lee Cooley will 


Version of Ellery Queen | 


Carleton Young will play the title | 
part in ‘Ellery Queen’ when the | 
whodunit series returns to the air 
Bromo-Seltzer. 
Hugh Marlowe originally played it 


| 





‘Victory News’ 


cover a facsmile machine. 





Wichita, Kan., Jan. 4. 

Radio station KFBI has new 
sustaining program presented 
each afternoon, six days a week, 
called ‘Victory News.’ 

Meantime, Swallow Ajrcraft 
sponsors ‘News of the Air,’ war 
summary and highlights of air 
industry. 


LIABLE FOR 
SERVICE - 





London, Dec. 15. 

Men employed by the British | 
Broadcasting Corp. hitherto reserved | 
| 

| 





Goldmark to Show His 
Colors for Tele Group | 


Members of the American Tele-| 





at 30 are now liable to war service 
up to the age of 35. This will affect 
some 500 at the BBC. They have 
vision Society have been invited to| received an order to show cause why | 
attend the television meeting of the| they should not be 


, , subject for 
Institute of Radio Engineers and CBS} drafting by the forces. It includes| 





at the Commodore hotel, N. Y., Mon-| all classes of artists, news editors, 
| day night (12). announcers, etc., but not, as yet, en- 
Peter Goldmark, chief engineer of | gineers, who are still exempt from 
television of CBS, will demonstrate;the age of 30. 
color television. If these men are taken to join the 
colors, it will be necessary to make | 
greater use of gramophone records. 
Includes WHBC, Canton eRe REESE AL 
Canton, O., Jan. 4. 


Distribution of Christmas bonuses ZENITH’S NET PROFIT 
in the form of deferise bonds and ete | 
stamps to all employes was made by | $1,150,073 Almost Equals Six Months’ 
Brysh-Moore Newspapers, Inc. In-| Period of 1940 
cludes WHBC, Canton, O. | aiameaeani 

| 

















Zenith Radio Corp. net profit for 








the six months ending last Oct. 31) 





American Television Society has 
set up a number of committees to 
serve as clearing houses for Govern- 
mental television programs. Be- 
sides the formation ofea talent pool 
of writers, actors, directors, pro- 
ducers and designers to serve on a 
voluntary basis on defense programs, 
the organization will establish De- 
fense Clubs of Television to increase 
audiences. 

Headed by Norman D. Waters, 
president, those who will serve in- 
clude Don McClure, vice-president; 
Robert Champlain, treasurer; Kay 
Reynolds, secretary, and William 
Caro, Halsey V. Barrett, George Wal- 
lace, David O. Alber and Olga Lee. 
Chairmen of the various committees 
are I. A. Hirschmann, programs; 
Thomas H. Hutchinson, production; 
Olga Lee, talent; Don McClure, 
scripts; S. S. Liggett, films: C. Mat- 
thew Dessner, research; Charles H. 
Whitebrook, library; J. Raymond 
Hutchinson, education; George Wal- 
lace, publications; Alber, publicity; 
Vivian Fletcher, social, and Barrett, 
membership. 

ATS has also established a new 
Service Membership, available with- 
out payment of dues to those wish- 
ing to help in television defense 
activities but not able to join as 
regular members. 








Toledo, O.—Henry Stambaugh, from 
WLOK, Lima, O., now announcer at 
WTOL, Toledo. 








ED EAST and POLLY 


TEN COMMERCIAL SHOWS WEEKLY, WJZ, N. Y. 
KITCHEN QUIZ SHORTS — COLUMBIA PICTURES. 
Management: 

National Concert and Artists Corporation 


totaled $1,150,073 as against $1,158,872 
in comparable period last year. Profit | 
after all charges and deductions for | 
federal income and excess profits | 
taxes amounted to $754,533. These | 
earnings are equivalent to $1.53 per | 
common share. 

Presently unfilled non-defense or- 
ders on hand will require full use of | 
any facilities not devoted to defense 
production, according to E. F. Mc- 
Donald, company president. Produc-| 
tion on defense contract will in- 
crease at such a rapid rate in the 
future that Zenith will be unable to 
meet increasing demand for regular 
line of receivers, he stated. 





Emil Dorer, G. Heuther 
Quit WWRL, Woodside 


Emil Dorer, for the last three years 
continuity editor of WWRL, Wood- 
side, L. L, has resigned. 

George Heuther, engincer at the 
same station, has left to join the 
CBS shortwave engineering depart- 
ment. 





WFBR’S BIGGEST YEAR 
Baltimore, Jan. 4. 

Station WFBR, local Mutual out- 
let, announcing bonuses to all em- 
ployees, claims its business is best 
in the station’s history. 

Outlet switched affiliation last fall 
from NBC-Red. 











| personnel 


| Walter Thompson 


THEYRE IN THE 
ARMY OR NAVY 
NOW 


Scores of radio announcers and 
engineers are already with, or about 
to join, the armed forces of the 
United States. This was expected 
due to the young years averaged in 
these two groups and, in the case of 
engineers, prior association with the 
National Guard or officer reserve, 
Producers and directors of radio 
programs run somewhat older in 
average, although many a stripling 
is among them. 

A considerable number of radio 
advertising men have consultative or 
active posts with government proj- 
ects. As, for example, Vince Calla- 
han, Charles J. Gilchrist, Jack Har- 
ris, E. Kirby, in U. S. department 
radio sections. Or the special as- 
signments of Frank Stunton of CBS 
with the Office of Facts and Figure. 
Or the Aylesworth-Whitcomb team 
in the Rockefeller committee set-up, 








l Chicagoans in Service  —| 





Chicago, Jan. 4. 


Partial list of advertising and radio 
men in armed forces: 

Noel Gerson, formerly head WGN 
Artists, Inc., army. 

Oren Weaver, formerly 
editor WBBM, army, D.C. 

Irving Sloan, Lord & Thomas. 

Ogden Niffin, Sherman K. Ellis. 

James Donovan, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, marines. 

Robert Wintercorne, 
Thompson, army. 

Joe Calloway, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, army. 

Grant Adams, J, Walter Thomp- 
son, army. 

Thomas 


news 


. 


J. Walter 


O’Connell, J. Walter 


| Thompson, navy. 


James Ramsey, J. Waiter Thomp- 
son, RAF. 

David Lott, J. Walter Thompson, 
navy. 

Bruce Hayes, J. Walter Thompson, 


| air Corps. 


A. M. Jones, J. Walter Thompson, 


| officer, army. 


| Not Many From L. A—Yet | 





Hollywood, Jan. 4. 

Checkup of agencies reveals that 
so far has barely been 
touched by war enlistments. J. 
lost office boys 
Ronald Ross (Navy) and Henry 
Owen (Air Force). Previously John 
Christ, contact on ‘One Man's 
Family,’ was drafted and is now at 
Fort Ord. James Schullinger, junior 
producer at Lord & Thomas, joined 
Army air force. 

Young & Rubicam staff intact as 


; are others. 





Frisco’s Contingent 


San Francisco, Jan. 4 
The enrollment in service from 
| here now includes: 
KGO-KPO 


King Harris, salesman, now Ensign 
in Naval Intelligence. 

Curtis Peck, chief engineer, split- 
ting time with Naval Communica- 
tions with rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 

Dave McNutt, press, no. in charge 
Public Relations, Mather Field, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 

Don Thompson, news, sports, now 
Lieutenant in Naval Intelligence. 
Dick Bertrandias, producer, 

Ensign, Naval Intelligence. 

Bob Gray, page, now Corporal, 
Signal Corps, Camp San Luis Obispo. 

Ed Callahan, engineer, now Lieu- 


now 


| tenant, Navy Communications. 


Tad Fullaway, engineer, now 
tenant, Navy Communications. 
Buddy Sugg, engineer, now 
tenant, Navy Communications. 
KYA 
Lon Hughes, daily financial news- 
caster, serving as Lieutenant in 
Navy. 
KJBS 
Willard Tiffany, chief engineer, 
now First Lieutenant, Army Signal 
Corps, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
KQWC 
Bert Buzzini, farm reporter, en- 
listed in Navy but not yet called. 


KFRC 
Ernie Underwood, chief engineer, 
in Navy. 
Charles Concannon, engineer, in 
Navy. 


Fred Crawshaw, salesman, USNR, 
Navy Intelligence. 


McCann-Ericson 

Phipps Rasmussen, time buyer, 
Ensign, Naval Supply Corps. 
Phil L. Dostal, media and 


radio, 


' Ensign, Navy Intelligence. 
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By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


This special green-overcoated edition of ‘Variety’ 
has been dedicated to the editorial theme of ‘The 
Fifth Freedom’ (see lead e*itorial) and will serve to 
remind radio, along with the other branches of en- 
tertainment, that the censor is always with us but 
that this need not unnecessarily disturb us unless 
or until censorship exists without common consent, 
absolute, capricious, deny'ny all appeal from its 
Indeed 


censorship is not always an evil. Just now mili- 


decisions and all challenze of its justice. 
tary censorship is a positive v.rtue because it pro- 
tects our soldiers and sailors and our whole war 
effort from needless risks. I¢ven in normal times 
we have small censorships of assorted kinds, not 
all of them busybody or vicious in origin and mo- 
tive. Some forms of ‘censorship’ are simply meas- 
ures making it possible for families to live together, 
corporations to compete, points of view to be heard 
without creation of intolerable libels and _ incite- 
ment to dangerous manhandline of persons. 

Radio is our most consis‘ently conservative me- 
dium. It has to be. Programs cannot come blurt- 
ing out into millions of parlors. Radio material 
must be pre-censored to take into consideration: 

(a.) A dangerous, ever-present tendency to half- 
listening, in which there’is implicit at all times the 
hazard of fostering false rumors and, through them, 
panic. The foreign language elements, millions 
strong, are imperfectly acquainted with English. 

(b.) The need for, under advertising sponsorship, 
general good will carrying with it a requirement 
not to offend the religious, racial, regional or other 
opinions of listenez-consumers. 

(c.) The fact that children are conspicuous listen- 
ers and that the broadcaster must, since the Gov- 
ernment or the parent cannot, pre-censor program 
content. 


| THE WITCHHUNTERS | 











But special differentiation needs to be made as 
regards the politician-censor, the witchhunter-cen- 
sor, the loves-to-regulate-his-or-her-neighbors cen- 
sor, These types are natural enemies of radio. 
Most of them fortunately are on or near the lunatic 
fringe. Many of them are isolated eccentrics. But 
when a lot of them get together in a conspiracy of 
shared antipathies they do possess considerable 
powers of mischief. 

In the statement announcing that this special 
edition would be devoted edtitorially to “The Fifth 
Freedom’ ‘Variety’ said ‘The censor, ever 
ridiculous, ever bigoted, ever intolerant, waits only 
for plausible occasions to ply his craft. Unabashed 
by defeats, unpurged by satire, unresponsive to the 
basic theory of self-expression he is ever and always 
the enemy of anything of which he disapproves. 
Since he begins from a narrow base nearly any- 
thing may be outside the meagre scope of his sanc- 
tion. And anything he’s agin he will try to stop.’ 

It is worth recording, too, in these remarks on 
self-expression during 1942 that, for the first time 
probably in modern American history, there was a 
serious proposal that stage plays, motion pictures 
and radio programs ought not to concern them- 
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selves with issues of the day. The senators that 


enunciated this astonishing view did not allege 
untruth in stories concerning the Nazis. Rather 
they recognized that to examine the Nazis was to 
loathe them and to loathe the Nazis might break 
the enchantment of isolation. 

Not daring to demand or expect that the play- 
wrights, lyricists, actors, directors and producers 
of a democracy should praise Hitlerism, the isola- 
tionists seem to have been arguing that since it was 
impossivle to praise, it was ‘propaganda’ to pan the 
gangsters of Berlin. 


| ‘THE GREAT DEBATE | 











During the ‘great debate’ of 1940 and 1941 radio 
provided the forums for discussion of our foreign 
policy. In general its job was te equalize oppor- 
tunity, to make real the democratic boast that mi- 
norities are respected. Actually radio may have 
been used, on occasion, by men and women and 
organizations that subsequent investigation will 
prove to have been pro-German and perhaps Ger- 
man agents. But while it was legal the American 
Nazis had their full chance, even though none of 
them had the courage to call themselves frankly 
and openly pro-German. 

All that is now history. It remains only to 
record the obvious truth that radio did not, and 
could not, take the initiative that Hollywood could 
and did take. Radio was committed to a position 
of official and mandatory impartiality. It was true 
to its primary function, free speech for all. If at 
times radio seemed inert and sub-humanly re- 
strained, if broadcasters took torrents of abuse from 
pro-German or anti-British committees and if, 
through the whole non-belligerency, radio seemed 
almost vacuum-sealed that is not a condemnation of 
radio but rather conclusive proof that the ideal of 
fairness was observed in everyday performances, 
not just in the speeches of industry spokesmen. 

It was irksome through 1941 to many citizens to 
hear radio time apportioned, minute for minute, to 
the anti-democrats, the fascist-minded, the haters 
of progress, the Bundists. But that radio stuck tu 
its policies will in the end undoubtedly prove some- 
thing to be grateful for. Democracy has confirmed 
and established and conspicuously advertised the 
doctrine of fairness to all. It will be hard for would- 


‘THE MURROW DINNER 


Five days before war hit the United States between 
the eyes—from the rear—1,100 persons attended a ban- 
quet given by the Columbia Broadcasting System to 
honor its Edward Murrow, home from London. It proved 
to be an evening of high intellectual and moral tone. To 
quote a few reasons: 


William S. Paley: ‘Freedom of speech is a safeguard 
for the great mass of men everywhere, an assurance that 
neither Government nor dominant interests of any kind 
shall further their selfish or sinister ends by deciding 
what the people shall be allowed to say or to hear said.’ 

Archibald MacLeish: ‘You destroyed in the minds of 
many men and women in this country the superstition 
that what is done beyond 3,000 miles of water is not 
really done at all; the ignorant superstition that violence 
and lies and murder on another continent are not vio- 
lence and lies and murder here... .the black and stifling 
superstition that what we cannot see and hear and touch 
can have no meaning for us.’ 








Edward Murrow: ‘I should not accept the terrible re- 
sponsibility for the lives of soldiers and civilians that 
would belong to a news commentator in a country at 
war without a system of official ce I 7 


| BIGOTS WILL BE BACK AFTER THE WAR 


be tyrants of the future to kid the American people 
that radio is under a ‘taint’ that needs to be purified. 
Radio actually wert so far in fairness that it ex- 
posed itself to the taunt that the Goddess of Lib- 
erty was doing a back-bend. 


PRO-GERMANS 


The pro-Germans, who said they weren’t, did 
their best on the air. Their arguments proved weak 
and phoney. The advocates of the Germany-means- 
no-harm-to-us viewpoint said all they could think 
to say. They persuaded few Americans and events 
have now spoken louder, ‘ 

Gradually as ‘the great debate’ progressed with 
all its deadly repetition and essential unreality the 
temptation of the radio microphone overcame the 
prudence of many of the speakers. Lindbergh at 
long last revealed himself in 1941 as just the plain 
garden variety of anti-semite. The American people 
had the democratic opportunity to study and to 
make up their own minds about the motives of 
many of the don’t-help-England boys and girls. The 
Axis on Dec. 7 removed all doubt as to who was 
who. 





uJ 





As to radio’s more positive contributions ‘to 
democracy in 1941 there was no lack of fine pro- 
grams. The events of December overshadow the 
other 11 months, but on the whole there were, 
throughout the year, many fine programs that 
helped the United States have (1) a public well 
informed on current events and (2) a public appre- 
ciative of the differences and reconciled mentally to 
the inevitability of conflict between democracy and 
fascism. The following is an arbitrary list of 


| THE GREAT BROADCASTS OF 1941 1 


Winston Churchill in U.S. Senate, Dec. 26. 

President Roosevelt on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 9. 

Norwin Corwin’s ‘Bill of Rights,’ Dec. 15. 

Carleton Morse’s “The Case of Robert,’ May 18. 

Archibald MacLeish’s Introduction of Murrow, 
Dec. 2. 

Fourth Game of the World Series, Oct. 4. 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s ‘Nightmare of Noon, 
May 18. 

Treasury Hour, Aug. 20. 

Implicit in the above list is a variety and a vigor 
of democratic self-expression that is worthy of a 
little general reflection in the trade. During 1942 
it will fall to radio to perform a many-sided job of 
morale building and morale maintenance. The pat- 
tern for future programs is partly suggested in 
some of the items listed above. The ending of the 
farce of ‘neutrality’ and the ending of the courte- 
sies to the pro-Germans will simplify things enor- 
mously. Radio can now go to town. It has dis- 
charged its duties, split every legalistic hair. It 
may now become an arm of the fighting forces. 














FAR, FAR AWAY 





Looking backward radio has reasons for satis- 
faction. It has already demonstrated a sophisti- 
cated talent for self-discipline and self-censorship, 
With Manila burning, with taxes piling mountain- 
high, how far away seems the picturesque, goatee- 
wearing ‘Doc’ Brinkley of early radio and the oops- 
sorry incident of Mae West and Don Ameche. 

One thing is sure after the war: Our bigoted 
friends will be back in force. They cannot be con- 
verted, sweetened, enlightened or jollied. They are 
attached to their hatreds and their prejudices and 
would feel lost without them. Their zeal to infect 
their fellow-mortals with religious and racial vi- 
rus will drive them on, when the time is again 
opportune, to attempt further exploitation of the 
airwaves. 
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2 CRITICISM UNFORTUNATELY HAS STOPPED, NOT IMPROVED, CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS—POLLS AND SURVEYS PROVE ONLY 


} 


) YOUNG MINDS NEED EXCITEMENT—COULD J. M. BARRIE TAKE RADIO RULES? 


By Josetie Frank 


(Lecturer. Author of ‘What 
Books For Children, Staff Ad- 
visor Radio Committee and 
Book Committee Child Study 
Association of America.) 

There has never keen a time when 
radio’s service to children is as 
needed as it is today. The children 
are listening in on the reality of 
war and horror. This listening is 
both inevitable and right. We could 
not shut them out from what. is 
happening in the world around 
them. Nor should we want to. Yet) 
children are entit!ed, also, as we are, | 
to good radio entertainment of their 
own. Are they getting it? 

Children are important as a list- 
ening avcierce—that is one thing 
we may as well learn from the dicta- 
tors who h«ve seized this audience 
and mace the most of it for their 
own purpoces. In the democracies 
our generation will make the peace, 
perhaps, but it will be the children 
who will have to keep it. To groom 
them for that task we will have to 
give them everything we've got. It’s 
high time redio began to take chil- 
dren seriously. It’s high time we 
learned to use this powerful medium 
to its best advantage. 

This scems the moment, then, to 
take stock of children’s programs, to 
survey tke trials and tribuiations 
that have made up their history, to 
count the gains and take cognizance 
of the losses. 

Probably no field of radio has} 
drawn so much fire, and probably | 
in no field has creative effort struck | 
such hampering snags. To understand 


this, one must go back a few years— | 
perhaps seven or eight. When the | 
industry first became aware that | 


children are also people, children’s 
programs of all kinds began to fill 
the afiernoon hours. They of- 
fered a wide assortment—good, bad | 
and indiffercnt—and they held 
young listeners spellbound. At 
they became a terget of attack 
all sides. Broadcasting stations 
subjected to a barrage of letters 
anxious motners 
indignant teachers and represent- 
atives of all kinds of organizations. 
The protests ranged from sweeping 
condemnations of radio per se for 
the young, to atiacks on certain pro- 
grams as damaging to children, and 


late 


their | 
once 
from 
were 
from 


too) 


(a few fathers, 


even individual demands that the 
particular program which gave a 
particular Johnny chills and fever 


should be taken off at once. Even al- 
lowing for a lunatic fringe in any 
movement, was an amount of 
hysteria that could not be ignored. 


here 


| 

‘ 
The networks and the stations re- 

acted to these 


Children’s Programs 


attacks 


surprisingly, 


each in its own way. But the im- 
portant thing is that they did react. 
Station directors, network executives 


! bad children’s programs but we have 


| might, 


Met Criticism By Ending All | | 


and sponsors are also parents, with | 
certainly no desire to damage chil- 
dren, their own or other people’s. | 
They were, therefore, decidedly sen- | 
sitive to this particular accusation. | 
Their forms of response, however, | 


were not altogether fortunate. Some 
hastened to divest themselves of all 
children’s programs throwing out the 
baby along with the bath. Some 
made strenuous efforts to revise their 
juvenile programs downward—that 
is, to remove anything and every- 
thing which might give rise to par- 
ental criticism—and thereby took the 
heart out of some of the .best pro- 
grams, from the children’s point of 
view. A few listened politely, nod- 
ded to show that they ‘had heard, 
and went merrily on their way mak- 
ing money and incidentally enter- 
taining children, placing the burden 
of proof on those who claimed any 
damaging effects. 

The result of all the sound and 
fury has been, for the most part, 


| 
| 


| 





on tke negative side. We have fewer 
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also fewer children’s programs of 
any kind. Some very good programs 
suffered in the general demise, too. 
Almost no new programs of impor- 
tance to children have appeared. The 
net result is that children who crave 
entertainment in the late afternoon 
hours now have to choose between 
fairly limited and stereotyped juve- 


nile fare and adult heart-throb 
drama or news programs. 
Whether or not today’s news 


makes ideal bed-time stories for the 
kiddies is beside the point. It is not 
subject to attack on that ground. 
Death and destruction at Manila; 
thousand mowed down by machine 
gunfire; frozen bodies in the snow; 
the dying piled high in the streets 


of ravished cities. No children’s 
drama could or would dig up 
so much accumulated horror. Yet, 


whether we approve or not, this is 
what the children now go to sleep 
on. 














Josette Frank 





Everybody seems to agree that 

something should be done about| you ask the networks they will tell 
children’s programs. But what? Not,| you it all boils down to the ques- 
certainly, more surveys of children’s|tion of money; that children are a 
preferences. We already know by| limited purchasing audience; that 
their longevity on the air which| sponsors therefore prefer to spend 
programs children like best—even|their money to reach adults. - Be- 
though parents are unwilling to be-|sides, they will tell you surveys 
lieve the evidence. And programs|show that children habitually listen 
they don’t like we needn’t worry)}to adult programs—suggesting that | 
about, since box-top inertia brings |they therefore do not need programs 
them to an early end. | of their own. Enough food for 
“Please, No More Surveys; Get To | | thought lies in both of these state- 

Problem’s Root |ments. It’s true that many so- 
What is needed instead of surveys | Called adult programs are written 
is an honest inquiry into the causes | '° . 12-year age level, and oe 
and cure of the present state of | heavily listened to by children, 
children’s radio, a facing of the facts, | though immune to attack as chil- 
with no axes to grind. Such an in- | dren's programs. And yet there 
quiry must get down to the real | T@mains the obvious fact that cer- 
problems, and attack their solution |tain sponsors have found children’s 


programs definitely profitable—it is 
safe to assume that they would not 
have kept their programs on the air 
|these many long years unless the 


without prejudice but with courage | 
and intelligence. 

Such an inquiry would begin by 
asking the people in a position to 


|flow o X- s he indicate rof- 
know: the networks, the sponsors, fgg “ igo oo n ae indicated — 
the advertising agencies, the pro- = oe Nee Seen iy srem 


: : » 140, an joy, é It programs ay 
ducers, and the writers of children’s and enjoy, adult programs, they 


programs, as weli as educators, psy- will also listen to and “soe 
chologists, phychiatrists and critics grams more suited to their own age 
The problems ; eon bey earth of and interests—if the programs are 
il J PS) a> > XK a ) ° ° ° 
these, and a composite of all of them, | 2004. This is, however, an import- 
’ are .o jant ‘if’. 

should throw a very considerable | a 

amount of light on present difficul-|| Trouble With Kid Shows Is 
ties and point the way to things that Adults Don’t Like Them 


or must, be done to give| The advertising agency sees the 
children what they have a right to|same problem from a different an- 


hope for on the radio. 


gle. The trouble with children’s 
What ails. children’s 


radio? If ' programs, they will tell you, is that 
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parents don't like them; 
the inevitable headache a children’s 
program brings to a sponsor isn’t 
| worth risking. So why bother with 
|children when you can sell the same 


‘amount of ceral in a morning pro- 
lgram of chit-chat for 
lis true that the advertising agency 
bears the brunt of the headache that 
comes from dual control—that is, 
the fact that children control the 
success of a program, from the 
listener standpoint, while the parents 
{control the purchasing power that 
will satisfy the sponsor. But that 
still does net explain wky children’s 
programs should be vastly profitable 
to some sponsors and not to others. 
It still doesn’t remove children as 
a potentially paying and an impor- 
tant audience. 

From the parents’ point of view 





the trouk’e with children’s pro- 
grams lies in the programs them- 
selves; they feed the children too 


|/unreal adventure, not enough educa- 
|tional content and too little good 
English diction. Program directors 
and script writers, endeavoring to 
meet this criticism, however, have 
come up against some pretty real 
question on these points which must 
be answered. 


| Psychiatrists Cencede The Need 
For Excitement 





For example: If children don’t 
find satisfying doses of the excite- 
ment they ask for in legitimate pro- 
grams of their own, how may they 
be kept from gettin,g over-doses of 
lit in adult programs never intended 
for such young ears? You can 
| hardly deny adults the privilege of 
listening to these thrillers, and there 
seems to be ample proof that many 
of them do. Nor can you ‘reform’ 
them to make them safe for the 
children. There is the further com- 
plication that many _ psychologists 
and most psychiatrists concede chil- 
dren’s need for excitement and ad- 
venture, even vicariously indulged 
in by radio. It is well known, too, 
that children love noise, however 
their parents abhor it, and that they 


seem to stand quantities of it—their 
own and other people’s—without 
visible strain. Particularly in the 
most peaceful, quiet homes they 
welcome radio’s loud blare. 
Fantasy, swift motion, even vio- 
lence are a part of the elemental 
drama for children as for adults. 


We find these elements in the Bible: 
our folk literature abounds in them. 
The makers of -children’s programs 
quite naturally _ask, then, on what 
basis must we consider these things 
bad for childrert? The answer prob- 
ably lies in that Somewhat 
gible matter of degree. 
difference 


intan- 
There is a 


even. between murders! 
And certainly unmitigated noise and 
continuous feverish excitement with 
no relieving light ind hade pad 
for anybody—and bad drama be 
sides. 

Some children are, to be sure. 
more sensitive or more easily upset 
than others, and their needs in this 
respect are therefore special. Par- 


ents are notoriously prone to judge 
‘children’ by their own child, and to 
base their prejudices and opinions 
on personal observation of this one 
out of the millions 
radio’s audience. It is unfair to ask 
radio to key all its children’s pro- 
grams to-the sensitivities of excep- 


to hang a playmate in their childish 
way of hoisting Little Eva to 


of children in | 


and that ,of 


mothers? It/| 


| 


should 
much noise and excitment, too much | 


THAT THE TROUBLE WITH KID SHOWS IS THAT ADULTS DON'T LIKE THEM—BUT THE KIDS DO—PSYCHIATRISTS CONCEDE 


} 

' 

special care long before this 
could have happened. 

Does every children's program 


have to teach geography, science or 
grammar’? The best educators are 
willing to allow children interludes 


of pure entertainment. We 


may 
expect a_ well-written, well-acted 
script not to murder the King’s 
English—except in its character 
parts. We may expect a sincere 
program to present an _ authkentie 
geographical background. But we 


need not ask it to teach geography, 
If scientific facts come into the pro- 


gram content we shou'd ask that 
they be careful and correct. Some 
children are enthusizs.s for quiz 


programs, lapping up bits of unre. 
lated information with delight, 
Others prefer pure entertainment— 
a mystery or a fantasy—undiluted 
with any serious intent. 

The writers of children’s scripts 
be heard, too, for theirs is 
the practical problem of trying te 
write creatively, to order. And the 
order is a considerable cne. For the 
creator of children’s programs must 


write to please two audiences at 


once—audiences whose tastes and ine 
terests are miles apart. He must sat- 
isfy his sponsor—ihat , he must 
maintain a high C.A.B. or Hooper 
raung—so he must, presumably, 
please the children. But he must also 
please their parents. To do this he 
must leave out or take out many 


of the things children zre most likely 
to want. Unfortunately his adult 
critics tell him only what to take out, 
not what to put in. 
if J. M. Barrie Had To Face _ | 
That N. A. B. Code! 
This last seems to slate, quite 
bluntly, what is perhaps the major 
difficulty in the whole matter. Act- 
ually there has been an appalling 
absence of concern about the cre- 
side of writing programs for 
children. On the contrary, there have 
been codes and censors, fears and 
prejudices, don'ts and mustn'ts, all 
looming so large that we have failed 
to see the woods for the trees. Sup- 
pose J. M. Barrie had set out to 
write ‘Peter Pan’ to the tune of the 


ative 


present N.A.B. code for children’s 
programs! He would have had to 
leave out everything that makes his 


play a masterpiece for children. In 
fact he never would have written it! 
And that, unfortunately, seems to be 
what is happening to good programs 
for children—they don’t get written. 
We have stifled creative writing at 


+ 


its very source. What really creative 


artist feels impelled to write for 
children with so many odds against 
him? If we are ever to have ncere 
and fine and artisticall) pro- 
grams in this field we w have to 
invite creative artists—art who 

e also for childre ul é ve 
hem freedom to writ It Dé 
pect to ris} ne ( far 
etier—than t COl es 
V 1 the present dran te ty 

It easier to tear apal 0 

) than to build one rrue, 
critics are ot expect i to 7 re- 
ative artists, Intelligen ed 
criticism is needed. But there 1s 4 
crying need for experimentation 
and for a creative approach which 


will give us programs based on what 
we know children want. We will 
never get good programs for children 
while we persist in the blue-y cil 


| approach. 
tional children or of any one child. | 


Years ago we have known children | 


Heaven; to lasso and scalp and ‘shoot | 


in patterns suggested by Indians or 
Buffalo Bill. We have not therefore 
condemned ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ as 
jvicious or removed Indians and 
cowboys from our literature. If we 
frespd children we know they do 
| dangerous things: But the child who 





| has so little sense of reality as to 
fly out of a window enacting ‘Su- | 
perman,’ has already been in need |! 


The broadcasting business has al- 
ready shown that it has enough in- 
tegrity to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of public safety. It is doing 
so every day. It makes mistakes, 
and rectifies them. It is sensitive to 
public opinion; but it has still to 
learn to differentiate between public 
opinion and clamor. Actually the 
children are likely to be safer 1 
the hands of commercial broadcast- 
ing, however faulty its judgments 
may be, then subjected to a hyster- 
ical or uninformed lay censorship 

(Continued on page 140) 
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The year 1941 may be described as marking a sort of turn- 
- point for commercial programming. Advertising agencies 
- on scurrying around for screwball quizzes, giveaway 
a self-exhibition museums and other audience partici- 

tion flora and fauna and got back to fundamental princi- 
. ' of radio entertainment, namely the use of professional 
Priists and allied experts. It was also, of course, another big 
year for news commentators. 

One newcomer of the year that captured favorable recog- 
nition from the trade was the ‘Millions for Defense’ show, 
that is, the summer version on CBS. A summary of ad- 
agency showmanship during 1941 as observed by ‘Variety’s 
staff members follows: 

Aubrey, Meore & Wallace: Can point with pride to the 
survival of the oldest half-hour dramatic show on the net- 
works, namely, ‘First Nighter,’ grand-daddy of this particular 
formula. Also is doing a workmanlike job with ‘Famous Jury 
Trials.’ 

N. W. Ayer: “The Telephone Hour’ is now its lone kinship 
with network radio, and the agency every once in a while 
infuses that musical with an arresting idea. 

Ted Bates: New agency had uneven record for its first year, 
as far as radio is concerned. Started off with ‘Your Marriage 
Club’ and that folded out of innocuous desuetude. Struggled 
hard but inconelusively with ‘City Desk’ and finally replaced 
it with ‘Hobby Lobby.’ Hopped on the family script band- 
wagon via ‘“Maudie’s Diary.’ ‘ 

B. B. D. & O.: ‘Bright Horizons’ and Armstrong Cork’s 
Saturday morning “Theatre of Today’ were new to the list 
during the past year. Agency retained a glow with the 
perennial ‘Cavalcade of America,’ which has continued to be 
deftly contrived dramatic fare of its type. Agency is also 
due a pat for the way it has piloted the Phil Spitalny stanza 
(General Electric). 

Benton & Bowles: Its Maxwell House show, with Frank 
Morgan and Fannie Brice, continues to hold high rank for 
zestful, smartly composed variety entertainment. A like 
touch is abysmally absent from Prudential’s Sunday matinee 
musical (CBS). Agency has fared far better with its Satur- 
day a.m. ‘Lincoln Highway.’ Also has a handy way with day- 
time serials, to wit: ‘Kate Hopkins,’ ‘Portia Blake’ and ‘Dr. 
Malone.’ 

Biow: Only program of this firm that had during the past 
year stuck to a straight and clicksome course is “Take It or 
Leave It,’ and one of the few quizzes that manages to hold 
substantial attention. For the Philip Morris group of pro- 
grams it’s been an almost constant shifting of policies, mostly 
toward dramatic efforts. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert: The story remains little changed 
with the passing years. Plenty of shows come out of this 
shop, with ‘Easy Aces’ the standout in quality. It has been 
having some defending to do for its American Home Prod- 
ucts programs. Great success has created a great faith in 
formula. Time dims same. 

Buchanan: Heretofore associated in radio primarily with 
Texaco, this agency may point to 1941 as its big year. Aside 
from controlling such packages as the Fred Allen and Metro- 
politan Opera programs, it’s the agency that aided in deliver- 
ing one of the outstanding clicks of the year, ‘Millions for 
Defense’ (the summer versior). It also brought back under 
commercial label Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt at a time when interest 
in what she had to say could be considered at its peak. 

Clements: The source of those Sunday matinee prodigies 
on the NBC-Blue, the Moylan Sisters (kindergarten har- 
mony) and Olivio Santoro (Public School No. 11’s yodeler 
par excellence). They sell Philadelphia Scrapple. 

Compton: In the night-time ranks solely with the puckishly 
entertaining ‘Truth and Consequences,’ and otherwise the 
channel for some of the more successful serials which are 
either written or wholly produced on the outside. For Procter 
& Gamble they handle ‘Life Can Be Beautiful,’ ‘Vie and 
Sade,’ ‘The Goldbergs’ and ‘Against the Storm.’ Latter, 
Sandra Michael’s piece, attracts much professional attention. 

D’Arcy: Has hit upon something that seems to be going 
places—the nightly Coca-Cola name-band series on Mutual. 
Of the six periods, the one that is adroitly merchandised is 
the Saturday night half-hour session. As for the other Coca- 
Cola property it supervises, namely the Andre Kostelanetz 
show on CBS, the ingredients remain pretty and routine. 

Sherman K. Ellis: Got in on the year’s roster with a nine- 
week run of ‘What’s My Name?’ (Royal Gelatine), while 
Edgar Bergen and Abbott and Costello took a vacation from 
Chase & Sanborn coffee. 

William Esty: From the showmanship viewpoint, the Esty 
programs of the past year as a whole rated below average. 
Of the seven network shows, two of: them might be classified 
as complete brodies—‘Penthouse Party’ and ‘Hollywood 
Premiere.’ ‘Meet Mr. Meek,’ of dubious slapstick quality, 
has been transferred by Lever Bros. to the Ruthrauff & Ryan 
agency 

Gardner: Has just added Elsa Maxwell to its payroll for 
4 party-line stunt in behalf of Ry-Krisp. During ‘41 
the same intelligently grooved routine, turning out a pleas- 
antly orchestrated ‘Saturday Night Serenade’ (Pet Milk), and 
regaling the kids with the doings of ‘Tom Mix’s Straight 
Shooters’ (Ralston). : 

Grant: Deserving of recognition for the standout job it has 


it was 


done with merchandising ‘Dr. I Q.” and keeping the show 
itself crisply entertaining. 

Henri, Hurst & MeDonald: An unchanging pace in the re- 
tailing of folksy chitchat of the Tony Wons and Bob Becker 
(Tales About Dogs’) brand. 

Albert P. Hill: Bowed into radio (NGC-Blue) this season 
as the sparkplug for ‘Service With a Smile,’ a dullsome batch 
of low-cost, heavy-handled entertainment making the rounds 
of soldiers’ camps. Curtis Candy pays the bills. 

Ivey & Ellington: Radio output of this agency embraces 
(1) Cal Tinney and (2) a daily Mutual series, ‘The Inside of 
Sports.’ 

H. W. Kastor & Sons: ‘Knickerbocker Theatre’ remained 
this agency’s sole attachment to night-time radio, and while 
the production was hardly memorable, the series maintained 
a certain ingratiating quality. 

Lennen & Mitchell: After fumbling with a couple quarter- 
hour stanzas, L & M substituted ‘The Thin Man’ in behalf of 
Woodbury-Jergens, and the results on the mystery-comedy 
have so far been anything but a bargain. Infusion of corn 
has lately been prescribed. It continues to get nifty returns, 
however, on Walter Winchell and ‘The Parker Family.’ 

Lord & Thomas: Introduced ‘A Date With Judy, a coun- 
terpart to Henry Aldrich, as summer pinchhitter for Bob 
Hope, and the work never got much above pinchhitter status. 
Agency otherwise has been plodding along with programs 
that are beginning to show tarnish. An indisputable excep- 
tion to this is Hope himself. Lucky Strike’s ‘Hit Parade,’ 
particularly, has failed to recover from the tumble it took 


following the break between the radio interests and ASCAP. 


McCann-Erickson: Sitting pat with a somewhat jived-up 
but attention holding ‘Ford Sunday Evening Hour’ and the 
two folksy-minded dramatic pieces, ‘Dr. Christian’ and ‘Death 
Valley Days,’ both of which continue to pan paydirt. 

McKee & Albright: The season’s talk of the trade is this 
agency’s Sealtest show. The scripts often crackle with sur- 
prise twists of humor (Barrymore being a matter of your 
taste), but they completely fit the personalities that Rudy 
Vallee gathers around him. A further commendable compo- 
nent is the general production job. Opinion often voiced 
around the trade is that if the program were given an earlier 
spot it would probably become a topper in popularity. 

J. M. Mathes: Unfolded this season a shoddy comedy- 
mystery, ‘Michael and Kitty.’ It’s also the agency that found 
a sponsor for the CBS-created ‘Duffy’s Tavern,’ a program 
of piquant quality, not always consistent, but often excellent 
and a great publicity-getter. 

Arthur Meyerhoff: The agency that’s responsible for ‘Dear 
Mom’ (Wrigley). It should be easy to forget the incident. 

Needham, Louis & Brerby: ‘Fibber McGee and Molly’ is 
still this agency’s beautiful baby and the combination’s sock 
pace shows no sign of a letdown. 

Newell-Emmett: Dropped ‘Professor Quiz’ during the year, 
and the agency since has maintained Chesterfield in the radio 
groove with Fred Waring-and Glenn Miller, each at the other 
end of the pole as exponents of modern dance music, but in 
either case a finished expert. 

Pedlar & Ryan: Gained itself attention by ushering Orson 
Welles back on the air and providing him with a spot in 
which to experiment with a literary vaudeville kind of inti- 
mate entertainment. A few personality and production knots 
developed shortly after the series debuted for Lady Esther, 
but the agency, combining diplomacy with authority, got 
them quickly straightened out. The advent of Welles had 
been preceded by specialization in dance bands for Esther. 
After Guy Lombardo quit to join Colgate, the niche went to 
Freddy Martin, but not for long. Lady Esther’s commer- 
cials, always grating, were finally sandpapered down by 
Uncle Sam. 

L. W. Ramsey: Continues to exercise a sound sense of 
showmanship with the Fitch Band Wagon, even though the 
spot it occupies on the NBC-Red (between Jack Benny and 
Charlie McCarthy) rates as the choicest sure-thing on any 
of the networks. 

Knox-Reeves: Known by such company as ‘By Kathleen 
Norris,’ ‘Valiant Lady’ and ‘Jack Armstrong.’ Also by its 
predilection for tagging Wheaties (General Mills) onto base- 
ball play-by-play broadcasts. Quietly it buys and trys them 
out, leaving hardly a ripple in its wake. 

Redfield-Johnstone: Nursemaided a variety show on a 
co-op until AFM-prez Jimmy Petrillo tabooed the arrange- 
ment from the networks, with the ‘Adventures of Bulldog 
Drummond’ turning up as a replacement. It’s well done 
cops-and-robbers charade. 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham: Since it parted with 
Richard Himber (Studebaker) the agency has consorted with 
none but news commentators. Though Lowell Thomas was 
still its first love and pride, it had in ’41 John B. Hughes also 
on its payroll. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan: Rates No. 2 agency in the number of 
night-time programs. Came out of 1941 also with the dis- 
tinction of cutting a becoming pattern around Bob Burns and 
of doing an artfully pioneering job with Rinso’s ‘Saturday 
Morning Vaudeville Theatre.” The agency likewise has man 
aged to keep ‘Big Town’ (Edward G. Robinson) punchy, and 
it can take a bow for the way it has developed Lanny Ross 
into a one-man singing institution. On the debit side there’s 
the slight matter of a summer pinch-hitter, ‘Bringing Up 
Father.’ 


Russel M. Seeds: Its list of network entries took a sub- 


stantial rise in °41, moving in on the edge of bigtime with the 
Red Skelton comedy package it contrived for Brown & Wil- 
liamson. Skelton follows Bob Hope, toughest spot on air. 
Of dubious complexion is its ‘Capt. Flagg & Sergt. Quurt’ 
(Mennen’s), but it’s the type of slapstick that a good script 
or two might be able to tilt into the click class. Agency's 
list also includes the slick Edith Meiser ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ 
with Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce, which it packages on 
the outside. 

Sherman & Marquette: So far this Chicago contingent has 
confined itself to daytime serials, but it has given plenty of 
indications of being privy to entertainment values, 

Raymond Spector: Made a timely buy of Drew Pearson 
and Bob Allen for Serutan. Its showmanship has been 
mostly in its experiments with the Stanton-Lazarsfeld pro- 
gram analyzer mechanism. 

Stack-Goble: The ‘Pot o’ Gold’ agency is still searching 
for that rainbow that encloses radio showmanship. It failed 
to push over a professional-amateur idea along musical lines, 
starring Tommy Tucker, and it’s had slow-but-improving 
sailing with the variety session headed by Frank Fay. Horace 
Heidt (Treasure Chest) remains on tap. He's the holdover 
from the ‘Pot o’ Gold’ rash. , 

Street & Finney: Popped up in network (Blue) radio with 
a hit-and-miss bogeyman, namely, ‘Inner Sanctum Mysteries.’ 
Attached to this Sunday evening scare is Carter's Little Liver 
Pills, previously not allowed in the parlor. 

Sweeney & James: Perpetually in the running via ‘The 
Voice of Firestone.’ The musical format remains unchanged 
through the years, with the program moving around its orbit 
from week to week with a minimum of fanfare and a maxi- 
mum of unobtriisiveness. 

J. Walter Thompsoa: As the year approached its end this 
agency was temporarily threatened with the loss of one of its 
prize babies, the Chase & Sanborn Hour, a program that it 
had seen through all sorts of vicissitudes in the 11 years of its 
existence. The incident offered a precedent in that never 
before has an agency had to bequeath involuntarily a pro- 
gram to another agency while that program was still No. 1 
on the popularity list. Standard Brands reversed itself at the 
eleventh hour and this prize baby remained with its pro- 
genitor. It’s been trim sailing from the showmanship angle 
also for such other Thompson veterans as ‘Kraft Music Hall,” 
‘Lux Theatre’ and ‘One Man’s Family,’ with the former two, 
particularly, retaining the flair which made them patterns for 
the radio entertainment business. Of the two variety packages 
that Thompson debuted in °41 the Old Gold Show (Bert 
Wheeler and Herbert Marshall) has been slow in marking the 
groove, while the Ballantine Ale event (Charles Laughton- 
Milton Berle) shows signs of developing into the hipper-dip- 
per thing that it looked like on paper. The agency’s decision to 
switch the show from Mutual to the Blue created one of the 
noisiest inter-network rumpuses of the year. On the quiz front 
Thompson continued to hold goodly sized audiences with 
‘True or False.’ 

Wade: Stepped out of the rube-specialist class with Lon 
Cowan’s package, ‘Quiz Kids,’ and while this type of fare 
was at its height the program reaped plenty of upper-strata 
dialer attention and publicity. Cowan set numerous clever 
tie-ups for the smarties. Identified with this same agency 
are ‘Lum ’n’ Abner and WLS’ ‘National Barn Dance,’ the 
latter now in the institution category. 

Warwich & Legler: The dignity and class which has 
marked the handling of ‘The Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air’ haven't diminished. It’s the lone radio responsibility 
of W. & L. and the record on that one merits a bow. 

Weiss & Geller: Learned about network radio through 
‘Your Happy Birthday’ (20 Grand cigarets) and ‘Danger Is 
My Business.’ 

Ward Wheelock: Strugzgled through part of the year with 
a dramatic series tagged ‘Campbell Playhouse.’ The thing 
underwent so many and frequent changes of policy that the 
agency’s radio personnel developed merry-go-rounditis. 
Agency bought Elmer Davis in that evening five-minute spot 
(8:55) on CBS, but overlooked the factor of felicitous mer- 
chandising. ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ still collect their salary checks 
from this source. 

Young & Rubicam: Rates as No. 1 agency for the third 
successive year as far as the quantity of night-tim2 network 
shows are concerned and the perusal of the ’41 showmanship 
ledger shows it to be pretty much on the credit side for 
Y. & R. It has its dubious encounter with the Ben Bernie 
quiz (Haff ’n’ Half) and picked a forlorn bunch of summer 
pinch-hitters (‘Reg’lar Fellers, ‘Quizzer Baseball’ and ‘Ed 
Sullivan’s Hopefuls’), but contrasted with this are such 
achievements as lifting “The Aldrich Family’ to an institue 
tional classification, matching Gracie Allen with Paul Whitee 
man and thereby according a refreshing fillip to the former's 
zany antics, enlisting William L. Shirer for Sanka at the op- 
portune moment and molding the Helen Hayes stanza (soon to 
be retired because of war circumstances) into one of ‘the’ dra- 
matic events of the week. Also in keeping the ‘Gulf Screen 
Guild Theatre’ and ‘Silver Theatre’ on an upper level of 
smart and ingratiating entertainment. As for the resurrec- 
tion of ‘March of Time,’ the failure to bring back the old 
lustre might be attributed more to the dated factor than any- 
thing else. Added citations on the credit side are the solid 
results obtained with the Eddie Cantor program and the 
hypoing frequently administered to ‘We, the People,’ of 
which Eddie Dowling is the new emcee. 








MELTON WILL EMCEE AS 
WELL AS SING FOR COLA 


renee Melton guests Sunday (11) 
: the Andre Kostelanetz program 
og Coca-Cola. He'll m.c. as well 
. Sing, Albert Spalding being ab- 
en on a concert tour. 











During the 


fonietta’ 


WALLENSTEIN WEST 


Firestone Programs Will Come From 
L. A.—Guests Fill on ‘Sinfonietta’ 


absence of Alfred 
Wallenstein on the Coast, his ‘Sin- 
series on Mutual will be 
conducted on successive wéeks by 
Milton Katims, Erich Leinsdorf, Rob- 


Kostelanetz Music To 
‘Salute’ Latin Rulers 


At the request of the State De- 
partment, the Andre _ Kostelanetz 
series for Coca-Cola started Sunday 





KFOR. 


B. Oldfield Gabs While 
Awaiting Army Recall 


Barney Oldfield, the Journal's film 
chatterer, is doing Hollywood gab on 
It’s his old show, which he 


left a little more than a year ago|take an assignment with the U. S. 





LEONARD CARLTON TO 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


Leonard Carlton, radio editor of 
the New York Post, has been given 
a leave of absence by the paper to 


Lineoln, Jan. 4. 








Coordinater of Information office 





: Ray Middleton will guest on the 
~— allen 18 and Nadine Connor the 
ng week (25). 
—e Melton is forming a show, 
a. —— White and others from 
vod ell Telephone program, to tour 
y and navy camps. 





Wichita, Kas. — Mrs. Lovina Lind- 


Kre.” been added to news staff of 





ert Lawrence, Wilfred Pelletier and 
Albert Stoessel. Batoning the ‘Sym- 
phonic Strings’ over the same period 
will be Katims, Harry Farbman, 
Brederick Devonch and Katims. 

Wallenstein left last week to con- 
duct the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a series of five con- 
certs. He'll also originate his Fire- 
stone programs from the Coast dur- 
ing his stay there, 





(4) to include a spot on the program 


every week or two, to be called ‘Pan- 
American Way’ and to consist of a 
salute to the head of one of the 
Latin American countries. 
Kostelanetz personally knows some 
of the government heads to be salut- 
ed, having met them during several | 





when ealled in the Army. Released 
Nov. 24, 1941, after a year, he has 
been stalling the return to the air, 
expecting Army recall. (He’s a cap- 
tain. } 





(Donovan cornmittee). 
His replacement is not set. 





New York City—Charles S. Hol- 


But latter has been slow in| brook, formerly with the publishing 


coming, so he’s picking up the old | firm of Yankee, Inc., has joined the 


radio chore. 


| visits to South America. First man} In the Army, Oldfield was recently 
| to be saluted was President Camacho} Lt. Gen. Ben Lear’s radio publicist, 
of Mexico. | supervising Second Army broadcast 


| NBC-Blue sales staff. Before being 


with 
Herald 


with Yankee, 
McGraw-Hill 
Tribune 


Inc., he was 
and the N. Y. 
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| FREEDOM ON THE AIR | 


By QUINCY HOWE 


(Mr. Howe is member of the 
Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union; Chair- 
man of the National Council on 
Freedom from Censorship; news 
commentator for WQXR, New 
York; head of the Editorial De- 
partment of Simon & Schuster; 
President (effective Jan. 1, 1942) 
of National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures; Author of ‘The 
News and How to Understand It,’ 
and other books.—Ed.) 





The nature of radio is such that 
ft puts many mechanical restric- 
tions on free expression. The same 
mechanica! limitations also make 
some degree of censorship nec- 
essary. Radio has many of the at- 
tributes of a public utility, yet it is 
at the same time a medium for 
artistic expression and the spread of 
information and ideas. The fact that, 
by and large, the radio industry has 
been able to turn to advantage the 
very handicaps and obstacles under 
which it must operate is perhaps its 
greatest achievement. 

Censorship means governmental 
interference with completely free 
expression, and radio cannot func- 
tion unless some over-all authority 
allocates wave-lengths and trans- 
mission power. This compels the 
government to discriminate, in some 
measure, between applicants for 
these wave-lengths. In normal 
times the government wisely lets 
the radio industry regulate itself. 
There is no federal interference with 
program content. The government 
almost automatically renews the li- 
censes of the various stations every 
two years, and occasionally reas- 
signs wave-lengths and transmission 
power, always on the basis of ‘pub- 
lic interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.’ These words might, of course, 
be given arbitrary interpretation. 

The President also has the power 
in a national emergency such as we 
have been living under since Sep- 
tember, 1939, to take over all the 
radio stations in the country. 
Largely because the radio industry 
has permitted the air to remain rel- 
atively free, the government has 
had no occasion to impose censor- 
ship. 

REFUSAL TO DEBATE 


During the past year, it is true, 
a controversy did develop between 
the majority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—the gov- 
ernment agency in charge of radio— 
and the National Association of 
Broadcasters--the trade association 
of the radio industry—which worked 
out a code of its own over two years 
ago. 

In the Spring of 1941 the FCC 
issued certain orders affecting pres- 
ent chain broadcasting methods. 
Now, my point is not that the rec- 
oOmmendations of the FCC should 
have been adopted. My point is that 
the representatives of the radio in- 
dustry refused to engage in a forum 
discussion of the FCC orders over 
the air. One chain even went so 
far as to base its refusal to dis- 
cuss the FCC report on the ground 
that the report embodied legislation 
still being considered by Congress. 
In view of the fact that all the 
chains and nearly every independent 
station had been devoting hours of 
discussion to the Lease-Lend Bill 
when it was still being considered 
by Congress, this attitude on the 
part of the radio industry left a 
great deal to be desired. 


NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP 


I mention this one black mark 
against certain elements in the ra- 
dio industry because the generally 
excellent record of the industry as a 
whole may lead it to make the same 
mistakes that many highly success- 
ful enterprises fall into. As for the 
FCC, the changes recommended in 
the report were not put into effect. 
Instead the FCC refused for the 
moment to issue any new licenses 
for radio stations to newspapers. 
One-third of the nation’s radio sta- 
tions are now owned by newspapers, 
and some members of the FCC 
questioned the wisdom of further 
concentrating the control of a new 
medium of communication in the 
hands of those who already centrol 
the press. A series of ‘information- 
getting’ hearings were therefore 
held. 

But the regulation of chain broad- 
easting and the relationship of radio 
to the press do not involve censor- 
ship. It can be argued that a di- 
versification of ownership may lead 


| to a greater diversity 
i the 





air. But it can also be cena | 
that closer association between ra- 
dio and the press will give the pub- 
and 


lic better service. Censorship 
free discussion come into the pic- 
ure only in so far as this question 


of ideas on | on 


short, radio has 
its best defense 


In 
that 


the air. 
recognized 


|against censorship is an aggressive 


of chain broadcasting and this ques- | 


tion o press-radio relationships 
should be publicly discussed. And 
it is only in so far as the press and 
the radio may have restricted dis- 
cussion of these vital topics that 
they can be said to have curtailed 
free speech on the air. 


NATURAL CENSORSHIP 


Except where the direct, commer- 
cial interests of the radio networks 
are concerned, the chains have en- 
couraged wide discussion of public 
issues with even-handed justice. In 
political campaigns, the leading con- 
tenders for public office enjoy 
equal access to the microphone. 
Leading spokesmen on controversial 
issues of foreign and domestic policy 
also receive generous allotments of 
free time. 

Because Americans own some 50,- 
000,000 radio sets, it is obviously im- 
possible to permit the kind of ma- 
terial to go out over the air that 
can be published in book form or 
presented in a theatre. Also, be- 
cause the whole radio industry owes 
its very existence to commercial ad- 
vertising, sponsored programs usu- 
ally are designed so as not to an- 
tagonize substantial minorities—not 
to mention a majority of the pub- 
lic. Networks, individual stations 
and radio performers in every field 
must also consider the good-will of 
the public or they will lose their 
followings. This state of affairs nec- 
essarily influences the style of pres- 
entation, and limits, somewhat, the 
number of topics discussed on the 
air. The type of entertainment that 
radio can afford to offer must also 
respect the tastes and prejudices of 
a mass audience. But these restric- 
tions are inherent in the very nature 
of radio, which must operate on a 
limited number of wave-lengths 
within a limited amount of time. A 
newspaper, on the other hand, can 
print as many pages as the publisher 
pleases and anyone who wants to 
start a newspaper is free to do so— 
if he has a couple of million dollars. 


A GOOD RECORD 


The fight for any kind of freedom 
resembles all other fights in that it 
involves defensive and offensive op- 
erations. The defensive front in the 
fight for freedom on the air is the 
fight against censorship. The offen- 
sive front is the fight for diversity. 
The radio industry hag every interest 
and every Constitutional support in 
normal times to oppose government 
censorship. Nor has the goverment 
ever shown any disposition in peace 
to censor program content. The radio 
industry has held the defensive front 
by opposing censorship; it has also 
taken the initiative by launching 
new programs and encouraging the 
expression of many points of view 





policy of innovation and a con- 
sistent policy of free expression. 

This does not mean that all points 
of view should receive equal time 
on the air. Nor does it mean that 
long-established programs should be 
scrapped simply because they are 
long-established. The radio industry 
has to maintain a delicate balance 
under pressure from many quarters. 
The individual station or network 
has one function, That is to serve 
as an efficient vehicle for free and 
varied communication. The sponsor 
has another function; the advertising 
agency has another; the performers 
have still another. And then there 
is always the general public, the 
many pressure groups, and finally 
the federal government, a glorified 
traffic cop, a super-umpire. 


NEWS COMMENTATORS 


As far as the public is concerned, 
radio appears to be delivering the 
goods, Public opinion polls have 
shown that more people believe 
what they hear over the radio than 
believe what they read in the news- 
papers. And more people believe 
what they hear from news commen- 
tators than what they hear from any 
other source. The significance here 
is that the news commentators in- 
evitably violate the letter if not the 
spirit of the code of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. When the 
code was drawn up, the news com- 
mentator as we know him today was 
in his infancy and the code laid 
down the same general principles for 
the commentator and the newscaster. 
Both were supposed to avoid bias in 
their presentation of the news, But 
as the art of the commentator de- 
veloped, he had to introduce a cer- 
tain amount of bias in order to stay 
in business at all. As a result you 
soon had a score of highly reputable, 
widely popular news commentators 
offering highly controversial discus- 
sions of the news on paid time. This 
made for greater diversity on the 
air, but in doing so it violated the 
code, which specifically forbids con- 
troversy On paid time for fear that 
the people with the most money 
could buy all the time to present one 
point of view. According to the let- 
ter of the N.A.B. code, controversy 
is confined to forum discussions and 
to single talks by public figures to 
whom replies are almost invariably 
made. 

The relief for this state of affairs 
does not, however, lie in taking all 
controversial commentators off the 
air. Neither is it possible to broad- 
cast a reply to every controversial 
news commentary. The remedy 
would seem to lie in changing the 
code to allow the commentator the 
scope he has taken for himself but 
at the same time to demand of the 
commentator a high degree of au- 
thority and integrity. And if the 
commentator ever does single out 
some important movement or in- 























GREETINGS FROM 


MOLLY PICON 


Sixth Consecutive Season With 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
On WHN Every Tuesday. at 8 P.M. 





Thanks to BENTON & BOWLES 


DIRECTION; 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








‘Our Problem Is to Keep Em Off the Air’ 





The Girl Scouts of America is one among many service, cultura} 


or educational organizations which increasingly value, and seek. 
But this organization apparently differs to 
It doesn’t want its local councils to go on the air helter. 


portunities to broadcast. 
this extent: 


Op- 


skelter just because some local station is willing to provide free time, 
Radio publicity and public relations of the Girl Scouts is divided 


into two general classifications. 


They are, work done by local groups 


with help and supervision from national headquarters, and that done 
nationally on networks by national headquarters. 
Paradoxically, one of the organization’s biggest jobs is ta keep local 


councils off the air rather than to put them on. 


Unless groups’ can 


meet standards set by the national organization, they are urged to pur. 


sue group activity built around the workship principal. 


The national 


group provides all the radio material, including a production booklet, 
radio script catalog, scripts from the organization’ s library and current 


mailings, kits and radio information in a monthly publication. 


Local 


bodies are also advised of professional texts, script services, organiza- 


tions providing information and 


a general outline of work pre. 


scribed. Preliminary training is recommended for all local groups, 
whether or not they ever actually go on the air. 

To local groups already on the air or offered radio facilities for 
the first time, the national organization stresses that all programs 


must above all be entertaining and only secondly educational. 


The 


Girl Scouts also point out to local groups and station managers that 
responsibility for good programs is shared by both, that the local ore 


ganizations have a right to expect supervision, training, 
publicity and all 
in justice not only to the Girl Scouts and the stations, 
Above all, local groups are urged to plan 


tion help, studio facilities, 
the stations, 
but also to the public. 


produce 
other possible aid from 


programs strictly from the standpoint of providing best talent availe 
able, regardless of giving performing opportunity for the girls. 


ade 




















dividual for controversial attack, 
some chance for a reply should be 
provided. 


BRITAIN VS. FRANCE 


A heavy responsibility naturally 
falls upon the radio industry in time 
of war. In peace time, radio must 
naturally respect laws governing 
libel and obscenity. The Orson 
Welles ‘War of the World’ broadcast 
revealed still another peace time 
danger that might be compared to 
shouting ‘Fire’ in a crowded theatre. 
In time of war the radio must of 
course respect military secrets just 
as the press respects them. Also, 
even the most selfish commercial in- 
terests of radio—to say nothing of 
its public and patriotic interests— 
rule out anything that would give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. This 
does not, however, mean that free- 
dom of expression should be sus- 
pended in war time. Only in an 
atmosphere of free discussion can a 
democratic country hope to wage a 
successful war. The British have 
maintained civil liberties throughout 
the war; the French suspended civil 
liberties, Compare where the two 
countries stand today. Civil liber- 
ties will not in and of themselves 
guarantee national survival. But a 
nation like ours that has enjoyed civil 
liberties in time of peace can pros- 
per best in time of war if it con- 
tinues the traditions that have made 
it strong. 





Irna Phillips Declines 
Bid for ‘Guiding Light’ 
Not Liking Offered Time 


Young & Rubicam last week of- 
fered to buy ‘Guiding Light,’ serial 
recently dropped by Procter & Gam- 
ble, for General Foods. However, 
authoress Irna Phillips declined to 
let the program go into the desig- 
nated late-afternoon spot on CBS, 
figuring she’d rather take a chance 
on selling the show to some other 
sponsor, for some other network 
spot, 

Y. & R. subsequently decided to 
change the recorded serials, ‘As the 
Twig Is Bent,’ into a live show and 
give it a network spread for Gen- 
eral Foods. Series is a Transameri- 
can package. 








Jamestown’s Rehearsal 





Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

This town’s first blackout rehearsal 
was held for 15 minutes Tuesday 
(30) evening, with all groups co- 
operating fully. Theatres turned off 
all but interior lighting and Station 
WJTN took a major role in the test. 

Radio was utilized by police and 
defense officials to give instructions 
just before blackout signal, and Chief 
of Police G. Harry Nelson took the 
air by means of a transcription in 
a message of assurance and instruc- 
tion. 

During the proceedings, the sta- 
tion was on the air for thirty min- 
utes from atop Hotel Jamestown, giv- 
ing a word picture from the official 
lookout post, with interviews with 
defense and Army heads by Julius 
King, publicity director of Chautau- 
qua Institution, and Al Spokes, pro- 
gram director of the station. 





FINNISH CO-OP 
WITH 200 STORE 
USES RADIO 


—_——-— 


Duluth, Jan. 4, 

The Central Co-operative Society, 
largest cooperative in the country, 
with more than 200 stores in the 
Head of Lakes region, has purchased 
five 15-minute programs a week over 
a five station network out of WEBO, 
Duluth. The Co-op is a unique ore 
ganization which has had a phe« 
nomenal growth in the last decade, 
Started in Superior, Wis., by a group 
of Finnish residents, it has expanded 
throughout the northern parts of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 

Recently it completed construce 
tion of a big grain elevator. The 
society publishes its own paper and 
magazine, operates a chain of gas 
stations, has a bakery, and its stores 
are of the old country-style general 
store plan. Although its business 
annually is up in the millions, the 
cO-op pays only nominal salaries to 
its executives. 

The program is.a noon-time show, 
Mondays through Fridays, produced 
and presented by WEBC staffers. It 
is the largest commercial show ever 
to originate in the Twin Ports. Cares 
ried by WEBC, Duluth; WHLB, Vire 
ginias WEFMG, Gibbing in Minne- 
sota; WATW, Ashland, Wis., and 
WJMS, Ironwood, Mich. ETs are car» 
ried latter by stations in Escanaba, 
Calumet and Marquette, Mich. 


E. Y. FLANIGAN TO 
SUB FOR CENSOR RYAN 





Toledo. Jan. 4. 

E. Y. Flanigan, commercial mane 
ager of WSPD, Toledo, has been 
named to take over the duties of J. 
Harold Ryan, vice president and gene 
eral manager, while the latter serves 
in Washington as assistant censore 
ship director in charge of radio, 
under Byron Price. 


Flanigan is also expected to take 
over Ryan’s duties as vice president 
of the Fort Industry Co., which op- 
erates WSPD, Toledo; WHIZ, Zanes- 
ville, O.; WLOK, Lima, O.; WWVA, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; WAGA, Atlanta, 
Ga., and WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. 





Barber’s Temporary Loss 


Of Feigenspan as Sponsor 


Red Barber ends three-nights-a- 
week sports series on WOR, New 
York, for Feigenspan beer, series 
Jan. 6, but starts a new Monday- 
Friday night sports stanzas April 18 
for the same sponsor on the same 
outlet. E. T. Howard is the agency. 

Two other new contracts set by 


WOR are Peter Paul candy, five- 
minute spots Monday-Friday, ae 
or es 


ing March 9, through Platt-F 
and Wilke pipe shop, announce ments 
on Jerry Lawrence’s all-night show. 
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War May Hit ‘Merchandising’ 





There is talk among indie broadcasters of doing away with station 


merchandising as a war measure. 


This would not affect the usual pro- 


motion of programs but it would apply to the gratis outside work done 


with wholesalers and retailers. 


The argument advanced by those 


favoring the elimination of the extra merchandising is that the stations’ 


operations must be streamlined. 


So that they can devote all possible effort to defense and war re- 


quirements. 








“Nazis Rudely Answer Polite Britons 





Shanghai (Before the Japs’ Blitz) Presented Strange 
Radio Cross-Fire of Rival Ideologies 


+ 








By Cal Hirsch 
Shanghai, Dec. 1. 

Shanghai, which has become the 
propaganda center of the Far East 
since the European war began, is 
breathing air infused with radio vi- 
brations from half a dozen Allied 
and Axis stations. Belligerent voices, | 
some issuing straight ‘stuff,’ others | 
waxing sarcastic and still others | 
cajoling listeners to their way of | 
thinking, present the largest com- | 


bination of violently divergent views 
ever known to this turbulent inter- 
national city. 

Most complete in its coverage of 
news is XGDM, the British Embassy 
station, tvhich broadcasts from early 
morning until midnight in 10 lan- 
guages including Hindustani and 
Hungarian, but predominantly in 
English and Chinese. Station main- 
tains the typical British dignity and 
never backbites nor slur their Nazi 
opponents. BBC news items and 
commentaries are re-broadcast on 
medium wave for China reception. 
Station is strictly non-commercial 
and carries no advertising, but the 
mike is open to Free French and 
other Allied supporters. 

Differing as black from white, 
the German XGRS, utilizing the 
premises of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Schule, headquarters of the iocal 
‘SS’ and espionage system, employs 
sarcasm, irony and vitriol in the 
news commentary in English and 
Russian. Chief stylist is Herbert 
Moy, American-born Chinese and 
Harvard graduate. His news is in- 
terspersed with scathing ironical as- 
persions on world figures such as 
President Roosevelt, senate leaders 
and English statesmen. Threatened 
by American and other nationals 
here he has toned down somewhat, 
but still makes what he can of the 
world situation. 

Clever and Dirty 

Some of the German broadcasters 
are clever and one imitates a Ning- 
po Chinese talking pidgin English 
for a Sunday stunt. To Americans, 
he is in pretty cheap when he re- 


| 


' 
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fers to the Chief Executive as Ples- 
ident Loosefool. ‘Roger Hemingway,’ 


local Lord Haw Haw, never hesi- | 
tates to stick his knife into the | 
British. Employing the broadest | 


stage variety of the Oxford ‘dialect,’ 
his digs are from the plumbing de- 
partment. 


Several Russian stations vie with 
the propaganda blurbs of others 
since that country was attacked by 
the Germans, but they devote their 
time to their own nationals and to 
Chinese. Japanese stations in oc- 
cupied Hongkew go on the air in 
Chinese, English and Japanese. 

XHMA is the leading commercial 
Station, gets best rates and sponsors 
American and British products. The 
Evening Post’s XMHC also is a 
money-maker, selling time as well | 
@ airing news notes. Briton’s 
North-China Daily News and Shang- 
hai Times. present straight news 
three and four times daily, and sev- 
eral American-incorporated Chi- | 
nese-owned department stores and 
drug stores advertise their own 
wares, interspersed with Chinese en- 
tertainment and recordings. None 
have hook-ups and about 1,000 miles 
ls their greatest range. 

Shanghai, despite the low power 
Stations, boasts the largest number 
of air-hours of any city in the 
world, probably 400 per day, but 
anyone with a short wave set tunes 
in at various hours of the day to 
KGEI (San Francisco) or BBC (Lon- 
On) to get the spot news before 
cable agencies teletype it to the 
Newspaper offices. 





a. S. and British involvement in 
e Far East war had not yet taken 


— this article was written. 





| driving 
| up-State when he caught the pro- 


Dr. I. Q. to Buffalo 


Dr. I. Q., half-hour quiz over NBC 
red sponsored by Mars Candy, will 
shift its originating point to Shea’s 
Buffalo theatre, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 
12. 

Show recently has been coming 
from the Orpheum theatre, Des 
Moines. 


BOND PLEDGE 
STUNT AT WYXZ 


—_—__ 








Detroit, Jan. 4. 
Putting its own flourish on the 


Treasury Department programs 
which had plugged the sale of de- 
fense stamps and bonds, Station 
WXYZ here asked for telephone 
pledged on its own special broad- 
cast to get a sample of the public 
response to this kind of an appeal. 
The result was a jam up of the 
studio switchboard which, despite 
lost calls, resulted in the pledging 
of $158,835 following the hour pro- 
gram. 


Talent on the program included 
Edgar A. Guest, Detroit poet and 
philosopher; Mayor Edward J. Jef- 
fries; ‘The Lone Ranger,’ a ‘John 
Doe’ typical of the masses, the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral choir, studio or- 
chestra and featured singers. 

The hour-long musical and vari- 
ety show plugged the idea of ‘Buy 
a Bond—Tonight—Right Now.’ Calls 
persisted two and a half hours be- 
yond the regular broadcast and hun- 
dreds were lost in the jam. A bulk 
of the pledges came from big donors, 
the top announcements being $50,- 
000 from the Detroit Firemen’s Fund 
Association; $25,000 from George W. 
Trendle~ (the broadcaster) and $10,- 
000 pledges from the Detroit Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Motion Picture 
Operators Union and John H. King, 
co-owner of the station. Latter was 
to Detroit from his home 


gram unaware that it was going to 
be put on, stopped in a town en 
route and called in his $10,000 pledge. 

Giles Kavanaugh, coordinator of 
defense savings, accepted the pledges 
on behalf of the internal revenue de- | 
partment. 

Bulk of the pledges were large 
ones including $5,000 ones from pri- 
vate individuals, but upward of $16,- 
000 worth came from the small con- 
tributors. Carried away by his en- 


| DX stations have been granted by 





thusiasm, Harry Golder, announcer 
on the show, pledged $100. 


KFBI Program Starts Its | 


Wichita, Kas., Jan. 4. 
Oldest advertiser on radio station 
KFBI, Interstate Nurseries of Ham- 


| burg, Ia., began 11th season on sta- | the 


tion Jan. 1 with Ernest Balco, direct | 
fiom nuseries doing announcing as | 
he has done for past 10 years. 
Nurseries sponsor two 15-minute pro- 
grams and two 30-minute programs 
six days a week. 

Hillbilly unit is used for music on 
program. 
used for music on program. 


Pasadena Station Ready 


KPAS, newest southern California 
station, serfids out its first signal 
within the next two weeks. Trans- 
mitter, operated by Pacific Coast 
Broadcasting Co., will broadcast on 
1110 kilocycles with power of 10,000 
watts. 

Inaugural has been held up by be- 
lated arrival of equipment. 











| Also agreed to give one hour daily 
11th Year of Broadcasting | 


| Radio Splendid (LR 4), must install 


| tries, 














BUSINESS BOOM AND WAR CLOUDS | 


Australian Radio Picture in 1941 Remarkably Similar in Broad Outline 
to U.S.A., Plus Competitive Advantage of Newsprint Shortage 




















By Eric Gorrick 





Sydney, Dec. 15. 


Commercial radio did well during 
1941 in Australia, thanks in part to 
the scarcity of newsprint stock cut- 
ting down the size of dailies here as 
in England. Last week’s war out- 
break in the Pacific cannot be -eck- 
oned at this writing in terms of 
possible effect upon the radio boom 
in 1942." But the commercial broad- 
casters had their satisfactions and 
brought new, previously elusive, ad- 
vertisers into their camp, thanks to 
the war so they cannot now com- 
plain if the other side of hostilities 
proves less jolly. 

One big break of 1941 came from 
the theatre circuits. To ccnserve 
paper the Government arbitrarily 
forbid big full page and half page 
splashes. In consequence the theatre 
men turned to radio to exploit their 
screen offerings. At the moment the 
‘B’ stations are solidly commercial 
from 6:30 to ‘0:30 p.m. and finding 
available time is the most vexing 
problem. It’s a pleasure. 

Of probable interest to New York 
radio men is the listing of Stanley 
Quinn, radio director of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson agency here. Current 
sponsored programs of the agency 
are as follows: 

Bonnington’s: ‘Mrs. Obbs’ hokum 
session, 15 minutes nightly. 

Kolynos: ventriloquial . turn, 15 
minutes nights. 

Kellogg’s: ‘Martin's Corner,’ home- 
folksy comedy, 15 minutes nightly. 

Levers: Lux Radio Theatre, once 
weekly, and Amateur Hour, once 
weekly. 

Wrigley’s: ‘Dad and Dave,’ home- 
folksy comedy, 15 minutes nightly. 
| ADVERTISING SCOPE | 


‘ i 








The scope of sponsorship is well 
demonstrated by this partial list of 
programs on 2 UW, Sydney 
(1,110 kc), operated by Albert-Doyle 


on a 24 hours’ service. Its list in- 
cludes: 

‘The Money Machine’ (drama), Camp- 
bell’'s Furniture. 

‘March of Time’ (drama), Lorenz Optical 
Service 

‘These Old Homes’ (historical), Rural 
Banking Service. 

‘The Moonstone’ (drama), Buttle’s Gro- 
ceries, 

‘Tradesman’s Entrance’ (drama), Percil 
Washing Powder. 

‘Phantom Drummer’ (drama), De Witt's 
Chemicals. 

‘On His Majesty’s Service’ (drama), 
Peter's Ice Cream, 


‘Dad & Dave’ (comedy), Wrigley’s. 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 30. 


Licenses for four new Argentine 
the Department Correos y Tele- 
grafos (Postoffice) under local regu- 
lations which provide that winners 
must give to the government various 
transmitting units, equipment, etc. 
Radio Belgrano (LR 3) got the nod 
to erect a 30-kw, 11-megacycle trans- 
mitter in return for which it turns | 
over to the government six trans- 
mitting units, three 250-watters, two 
1,.000-watters and a  2,500-watter. 


to the State on its shortwaver. 
New RADES chain, operated by 








Four New Shortwave Stations Are 
Licensed By Argentine Post Office 





a 25-kw station on the nine mc/s 
band and is obligated to deliver to/| 
department two _ transmitting 
units, one 10/13 kw and the other | 
2.5 kw, comnlete and installed. Also | 
has to follow one hour daily rule. 

Interior concessions—the Belgrano | 
and Splendid outlets being centered 
in BA—were awarded Joaquin 
Lagos for a 10-kw station on 11 mc/s 
in Rosario and the other to ‘Com- 
pania Los Andes,’ which will set up 
another 10-kw outlet on the 6 mc/s 
band in Mendoza. 

Unlike the States, DX is used here 
not to hit listeners in outside coun- 
but to service chain stations 
in the interior and to provide listen- 





ing for radio owners located in re- 
mote sections of the interior far | 
from any sjandard waver. Until 
now, Radio Mundo (LR 1) has had 
the only DX outlet (LRX), having 
been granted the license under simi- 
lar conditions of turning over equip- 


‘Martin's Corner’ (comedy), Kelloge’s 
Breakfast Foods. 

‘Search for the Golden Boomerang’ (ad- 
venture), Hoadley’s Candies. 

‘Double or Quits’ (quiz), Palmer's Dept. 
Store. 

‘Cookery Quiz’ (quiz), Sydney City Coun- 
cil. 

‘Trial by Music’ (quiz), Mortimer Insect 


Spray. 

‘World Famous Artists’ (music), 
Bedding Co. 

‘War of the Sexes’ (quiz), Mayne’s Clean- 
ing Service. 

‘The Bindles Again’ 
Tailoring Co. 


Almost all of the 100 commercial 
stations operating in major and 
minor Australian markets reflected 
employment upbeat because of mu- 
nitions manufacture. The populace 
had extra dollars. 


| SYDNEY STATIONS | 


Sydney, the most radio-minded 
city, presents this picture: 

2 GB (870 kc), airing from 6 a.m.- 
11:30 p.m. Comes under the Mac- 
quarie hookup, with the Denison 
Newspaper Group having say-so in 
operation. Unit has a Yankee tempo 
in selling material. Features serials 
and holds attention with the masses. 

2 UW (1,110 kc), operates 24 hours 
daily. Controlled by Albert-Doyle. 
Lots of sporting frre, delves into 
audience participation shows. Most- 
ly local in character. 

2 KY (1,020 kc), airs from 6:45 
a.m.-l1l1 p.m. Operated by Trades 
Hall Labor Group. Goes in for par- 
ticipation shows and sports, likewise 
uses plenty of wax. Popular with 
the workers. 

2 SM (1,270 kc), plays from 5:30 
a.m.-ll p.m. Under direction of 
Catholic Church. Runs a kid’s ses- 
sion daily, plus top participation 
shows. Somewhat Yankee on speed. 

2 CH (1,190 kc), runs from 5:45 
a.m.-11:15 p.m. Controlled by Amal- 
gamated Wireless under Sir Ernest 
Fisk. Rather ‘English’ in tempo, 
airs tiptop fare of general appeal 
and should go places in 1942. 

2 UE (950 ke), airs from 6 a.m.- 
11:30 p.m. Comes under the Denison 
wing, and now on the upbeat. Sports 
and transcriptions. 

Growth of audience participation 
shows in ’41 amazed commercial 
radio. Estimates had 2,000,000 visit- 
ing theatres, halls and studios in 
Sydney alone to attend shows run by 
the commercials, with seats, in most 
instances, selling from 25 cents. 
Many of the shows by professional 
criteria were pretty poor, swinging 
back to material that zeroed vaude 
into the ashcan years ago. How- 
ever, with the radio turnover, what 


Daven's 


(comedy), Croft's 








ment to the government following a 
contest six years ago. Has used the 
station for its web, the Red Azul y | 
Bianco, 

Belgrano, which also operates a 
net, Primera Cadena de Broadcast- 
ings, used a neat dodge, operating 
a shortwaver in Colonia, Uruguay, 
across the Rio de la Plata. 





panicked their grandpappies in the 
‘good old days’ was often still a 
panic in ’41. 

Theatre nen analyze radio-thea- 
| tre clicks as due to money giveaway 
| angles, pointing out that the class of 
entertainment by itself couldn't get 
over. Film men averred it was a 
‘murder’ for radio to make a charge 
for such ‘entertainment.’ 

Sponsorship coin handed out by 
the commercials ran from _ half- 
dollars to as high as $200 per show. 
In other centres it was anything 
from a bedpan to a suite of furni- 
ture. Still, this trpe of fare at- 
tracted crowds, not argument. 

Most popular show on the com- 
mercial airline in '41 was ‘Amateur 
Hour,’ run over a nation-wide hook- 
up by Lever Bros., via the J. Walter 
Thompson Agency, with Harry 
Dearth, who came from legit to 
radio, in control. Second in favor 





|came the Lux Radio Theatre, like- 


wise via Thompson, and with Dearth 
as producer. Other favorites in- 
cluded ‘Radio Rockets,’ ‘Cooee Shop- 
pers Show,’ ‘Headline Hits,’ ‘P. & A, 
Parade,’ ‘Thumbs Up,’ ‘Star Parade, 
‘Uncle Tom’s Gang, ‘Razzle-Dazzle,’ 
‘50 and Over,’ ‘Youth Show,’ ‘Star 
Night at Palm Grove,’ ‘Cuckoo 
Court’ and ‘Musical Housie.’ 


U.S. SHOWS WOULD HELP | 


Australia right now is pretty 
| American-minded, brought about, of 
| course, via that Lease;Lend aid to 
| the nations fighting 
| Although Aussie radio was closed to 
| U.S. material in 1941 due to nix by 
government on transcription imports 
to conserve dollar exchange, never- 
| theless, as many radio moguls point 
| out, the reopening of a U.S. wax flow 
|, would do much +o aid local radio 
| diet. New and snappy fare, heard 
|here sometimes on DX, and pres- 
|ently denied majority of air fans, 
causes much wistfulness. 

Ever since the import nix Austra- 
lian radio producers have had a fine 
time in a monopoly field. Some 
have turned out tiptop fare; others 
not so hot frcm an entertainment 
viewpoint, delving overmuch into 
musty matter that fails to hold at- 
tention after a few hearings. 


[WARTIME CHANGES | 


Previously, it had been possible for 
fans to visit various studios to see 
their favorite mikers in operation, 
and for the mechanically-minded to 
0.0, airing equipment. Rules now for- 
bid any unauthorized person to step 
into a studio, penalty for so doing 
being six months in the cooler, Sta- 
tions cannot play ‘request’ numbers, 
all programs must be set two weeks 




















in advance, all jackpot sessions must 
be waxed prior to airing, scripts 
must be submitted to censors, no 
words can be added after censor 
okay, only a certain number of an- 
nouncers are permitted to read the 
news from overseas, and they must 


| give their name before each read- 


ing. Definitely, Australian radio is 
now on a wartime footing, and it’s 
tipped that other regulations will be 
drafted in "42. 


HEADACHE LOOMS | 


Apart from a Pacific war, major 
headache confronting commercial op- 
erators in 1942 is whether the Labor 











Seattle Announcers In | 
Electrical Union, Begin | 
Bargaining with Bosses 





Seattle, Jan. 4. | 
Announcers at KIRO, KOMO and 
KJR have signed up by the Inter- | 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and negotiations for a con- 
tract with the managements are un- 
der way, according to Leo Moen, 
local IBEW business agent. Mem- 
bers of the continuity department at 

KOMO-KJR are also included. 

Announcers and continuity writ- 
ers at KOL are already in the IBEW 
as are the technicians and engineers 
at all Seattle stations. 





Al Morey Joins Bergen 


Chicago, Jan. 4. 
Al Morey leaves the Russe] M. 


Seeds agency here after almost three | 


years as scripter and writer of the 

‘Uncle Waiter’s Dog House’ show. 
Morey is going to the Coast to 

help script the Edgar Bergen ether 





palaver. 


government, headed by John Curtain 


|as Prime Minister, will step in and 


take full control of radio in this sec- 
tor. Move has been in the air for 
quite a span, following the setting 
up of a Parliamentary Select Com- 


| mittee to probe for the government 


the inside workings of Aussie radio. 
Many Labor politicians, prior to the 
coming to power of the Labor Party 
on an overthrow of the Robert Men- 
zies’ United Australia Party, hinted 
that drastic changes would come in 
commercial radio just as soon as 
Labor had the real sayso. 

Frankly, Labor doesn’t believe in 
monopolies. Opinion was freely ex- 
pressed in many quarters during ‘41 
that the monopoly was pretty rife in 
commercial radio, hence the belief 
that the present government intends 
to take over full control of both com- 
mercial and national broadcasting 
ere "42 is very old. 

Presently, politicians are saying 
little on the matter, waiting no doubt 
for a full report from the P.S.C, be- 
fore going into action. One network, 
as far back as early °41, started un- 
loading some stations from loop op- 
eration as a ‘protection’ against com- 
ing under any ‘monopoly’ allegation. 


Nazism. ~* 
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Justice Department Sues in Chicago, 


Seemin: 








ly Contradicting New York 


Position on FCC and Networks 


Washington, Jan. 4. 
Seemingly contradictory position 
of the Justice Department in the 


court rowing with the national ra- 
dio chains drives home to even the 
most optimistic radio industry ob- 
server the deep determination on 
the part of a certain reform element 
of New Dealers to break up the net- 


work as now existing and bring the | 
entire broadcasting business to heel. | 


The Chicago suit against RCA and 
NEC confirms all the fears. 


The latest court assault is deemed 
more of a harassing affair than a se- 
rious attempt to apply the Sherman 
anti-trust act. It all fits into the 
picture described several weeks aro 
when Chairman James L. Fly sug- 
gestively said he didn’t think the 
industry would be anxious to fivht 
the commish claims to have juris- 
diction over network-affiliate af- 
fairs. 





FCC Batting Average 
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915 Stations in U.S. 


Washington, Jan. 4. 

Birth certificates were given 
68 new radio stations during the 
fiscal year 1940, the FCC stated 
in its annual report recently, 
bringing the number of trans- 
mitters to 915 by Nov. 1. Of 
the latter figure, 887 were oper- 
ating, the other 38 being under 
construction. 

Commish engineers estimated 
over 50,000,000 receivers in use. 











‘Trving Mansfield From 


Eddie Cantor’s Entourage 


Joins Fred Allen Aids 


Fred Allen show (Buchanan 
agency) has taken the third Eddie 
Cantor (Bristol-Myers) staffer over, 
with Irving Mansfield now doing 
special exploitation for the Texaco 

















DINAH SHORE 


On the air for Bristol-Myers with 
Eddie Cantor every Wednesday at 


9 P.M., EST, NBC Red Network, 
Coast-to-Coast and then = again 
“Songs by Dinah Shore” each Sun- 
day at 9:45 P.M., EST, via NBC- 
Blue, Coast-to-Coast. 

Currently: Record breaking Per- 
sonal appearance at the Paramount, 
New York. 

Exclusive Victor 
cording Artist. 


KNOB, Omaha, to Start 


Omaha, Jan. 4. 
Omaha’s newest station KNOB is 


Bluebird Re- 











; almost ready to go on the air. Ernest 


1941S MOST STARTLING SUGGESTION 
TO ADVERTISERS CAME FROM BRAZIL 


The recently announced policy of the Estado de Sao Paulo, Brazilian 
Government controlled newspaper, of deciding the justification of aq. 
vertisers changing agencies without good reason or the consent of the 
agency was applauded yesterday by J. Russell Kierman of Frank 


Kierman & Co. 


‘That newspaper’s decision to protect advertising agencies from the 
unjustified shifting of accounts, while drastic, focuses attention upon 


a problem that needs solution in this country.’ 


Mr. Kierman said. ‘J 


believe newspapers here might well consider some means of pro- 
tecting agencies from the unwarranted loss of accounts which they, 


have capably serviced.’ 


New York Times 
Nov. 25, 1941 





NBC Continues With Separatien a 
Of Blue, Will Hold Chicago Huddle 
With Stations Despite D. J. Suit 





Mumbling a Vice That 
Spreads Into Writing; 
Radio Hope of the Future 


Detroit, Jan. 4. 
There’s too much sloppy English | 
being spoken and written in the | 








NBC will proceed with the setting 


up of the Blue as a separate operate 
ing unit and hold t':e scheduled 
meeting in Chicago of Blue Network 
affiliates Jan. 15, despite the anti- 
trust suit which the U. S. department 
of justice filed agains; NBC and 
CBS in the same town last Wednese 
day (31). NBC figures that the di- 
vorcement steps that it has taken 
with the Blue cover in part the very 
things that the Government's com- 


program. Both comics oppose each 
other on the same night, Allen run- 
ing an hour against Cantor’s 30 min- 


United States, but radio may yet| paint seeks to accomplish. The ime 


save the day. That was the idea of pression at NBC is that Thurman Ar 
Dean W. W. Whitehouse, of Wayne/nold, assistant U. S. attorney gen- 


Bader is general manager while 


Washington, Jan. 4. | 
| Jimmy Ferris, formerly with KOIL’s 


Perfect batting average in the 


ee 


i 
| 
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litigation league was claimed by 
the FCC lawyers in annual re- 
port for the fiscal year which 
ended last June 30, No reverses 
were suffered in cases which 
were finally decided. 

The Commish barristers won 
12 times in the courts of appeals, 
twice in the U.S. Supreme Court 
and twice in the district courts. 
At the end of the year, four tiffs 
were still in progress, three of 
them in the court of appeals. 


; = 








From a purely legal viewpoint, 
the Justice Department is playing 
horse with the Federal courts and 
espousing two different theories in 





utes. The agency’s interest lies in 
the G. A. B. ratings. 

Vic Knight, who formerly pro- 
duced the Cantor show, teed off this 
season as Allen’s producer. (Bob 
Welch produces for Cantor now.) 
Later Sidney Fields, one of the Can- 
tor gagmen was added to Allen’s 
corps of comedy scripters, but he 
went off the show with last week’s 
broadcast. Mansfield joined this 
week. In turn, Cantor’s Harry Von 
Zell was originally with Allen sea- 
sons ago. 





Holbrook Joins The Blue 
Charles S. Holbrook is the latest 
addition to the NBC-Blue sales staff. 


continuity department and now with 
the Union Pacific Railroad will be 
commercial manager, according to 
present indications. The station goes 
into the field with 250 watts power 
and its spot on the dial will be 1940. 





Foster May In Guatemala 
Omaha, Jan. 4. 

Foster May, announcer of WOW, 
Omaha, is in Guatemala at present 
making transcriptions for a local 
coffee importing house, Paxton & 
Gallagher (Butternut Coffee). Discs 
are being used currently as color in 
preparation for May’s new series of 

‘Man On the Street’ broadcasts. 





University, who, in an address to | 





the National Association of Speech | 


| Teachers, found Americans given to 
'too much 


lingual laziness which | 
eventually would distort words out , 
of their present pronunciations. | 


What’s more, the same sloppiness | 
had spread to writing because of the 
number of scripters today who write | 
‘lingually,’ probably mumbling as | 
they go. 

However, precision of pronuncia- | 
tion and enunciation as heard over 
the American radio stations may ‘ac- 
complish a great deal in counteract- 
ing the present slip-shod method of | 


eral, is mainly desirous of getting 
the indicted webs to accept a cone 
sent decree, and it was said that the 
position taken in either quarter that 
there will be no yielding on that de- 
sign so long as a decree would re- 
quire the networks to give up the 
practice of optioning time on affil- 
iated stations. 

Action on the filing of incorpora- 
tion for the Blue in Albany will 
come the latter part of this week. 
Suggestions for a new tag for the 
network now totals 20-odd. The Blue 
will operate as a subsidiary directly 
of RCA until a buyer for the net- 
work comes along. The Government 
in its suit asks that a receiver be 








two different jurisdictions. In New | Last year’s client for this program | speaking, Prof. Whitehouse pre- 











York the special attorneys helping 
out the FCC are contending the 
Communications Act confers all the 
necessary authority to promulgate 
and enforce drastic commandments; 
in Chicago, trust-busters 
knowledging in effect that the com- 
mish had no jurisdiction to lay down 
its stringent regulations. The Chi- 
cago suit is tacit agreement with the 


position taken in New York by NBC } 


and CBS—that the proper way to 


move against the industry is through | 
by | 


a Sherman act complaint, not 
grabbing questionable powers and 
laying down arbitrary standards. 
Whether the special New York 
three-judge court will sit idle and 
let the trust-busters press a flank 
attack is one of the most intriguing 
questions. By starting a new action 
while one piece of litigation 
pending, the Justice Department has 
taken a step which implies distrust 
of the New York jurists and, some 
think, might be considered extreme- 
ly disrespectful. While it is, of 
course, possible some understanding 
may be reached to drop the New 
York action, this is not thought like- 
ly in view of the pound-of-flesh at- 
titude of the FCC majority. If tke 
justice crew insists on fighting both 
the New York and Chicago battles 
at the same moment, the industry 


is 


may plead with the courts to help | 


lighten the load. 

Selection of Chicago as the site 
for the Sherman Act case is a direct 
defiance of Senior Judge John C. 
Knox of New York. Months ago he 
warned the Justice Department not 
to bring any more anti-trust actions 
in his court, because of the volume 
of work, and the handling of the 
industry-commish tiffs is an impli- 
cation he feels the broadcasters are 
entitled to a final adjudication of the 
question about FCC authority. 


WHBQ’s Stress on News 


Memphis, Jan. 4. 

WHBQ is emphasizing newscasts 
with*purchase of INS wire. Station 
has long been heavy on_ sports 
events, particularly football and 
baseball under Coca-Cola sponsor- 
ship, but hitherto laid off spot news 
coverage. 

Will give news ‘Every hour on the 
hour.’ Periods to range from three 
to 15 minutes, some sponsored, some 
sustaining. 
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He comes from the magazine pub- | 


lishing field. 
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RADIO HEADLINES 


VARIETY 





JANUARY 





‘ARNOLD GROWLS AT RADIO’ 
*‘“GRINGO-HATERS RAP NBC’ 


FEBRUARY 


IN 1941 


dicted. 


OF 


‘NOT-SO-CLEAR CHANNELS’ 


‘QUIZ SHOWS OUT, ACTORS IN’ 
‘SUDDEN RADIO TAX SOCK’ 
‘WLW ASKS 650,000 WATTS’ 


‘IGLOO BOOM HELPS SEATTLE’ 
**COMPROMISE’ SAYS WHEELER’ 





MARCH 


APRIL 


‘RADIO ADS IN LATIN 


MAY 


JUNE 





JULY 





‘AD AGENCIES PLEAD 


‘RADIO TO SELL WAR BONDS’ 


‘ASCAP YIELDS TO REFORMS’ 
‘QUICK AIR PEACE UNLIKELY’ 
‘QUIZ SHOWS IN C. A.B. SLUMP” 
‘MBS BUILDS OWN SERIALS’ 
‘WRITERS’ GUILD SETS PACT?’ 


AUGUST 





**CLAIM-ALL’ SURVEYS CORNY?’ 
*‘POLITICOS BAIT PIX, RADIO’ 


“THREE WEBS MEET FLY AGAIN’ 
‘WHO GETS WHAT FROM FLY ?’ 


‘MUTUAL SIGHTS RAINBOW’ 
‘FRANCISCO SUMS UP TRIP’ 


SEPTEMBER 





‘O’DANIEL’S NEW BISCUITS?’ 
“WEBS NOW SABOTAGE-WARY’ 


‘GENERAL FOODS TOPS C. A. B.’ 
**‘UNLIKE AXIS’—RADIO IDEAL’ 


PAPERS’ 


OCTOBER 





‘NBC OKAYS DISCS ON WEB’ 
*“CHURCH-IN-POLITICS ISSUE’ 


‘MUTUAL-NBC BEER BRAWL?’ 


‘TACKLE D.C. AIR PRIORITIES’ 
‘TOWN HALL’S SELF- 
‘MILLER CHALLENGES FLY’ 
‘NIGHT SHOW COSTS DOWN’ 


CLINIC’ 


NOVEMBER 





‘ADMEN NOW WAR-MINDED”’ 
‘SANDERS BILL TO DRAW FIRE’ 
‘CHECK AXIS AIR ‘OMISSIONS’ ’ 


‘ADMEN NIX ADLIB AD COPY?’ 
‘NBC DISCS FOR SCHOOLS’ 


‘FLY A FORMIDABLE FIGHTER’ 
‘ASCAP SAYS CBS ‘INSINCERE’’ 
*AZCARRAGA ON BORDER’ 
‘PUBLIC IS SATISFIED—PALEY’ 
‘U. S. BONDS AS ACTORS’ PAY’ 


DECEMBER 





‘WEBS $107,500,000 YEAR’ 
‘SLAP-THE-JAPS BOND DRIVE’ 
‘WEBS WARY OF WAR FICTION 


‘WOODS, KOBAK HEAD BLUE’ 
‘IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK OKAY? 


FOR 2%’ 


‘KEEP COOL AND PLAY BALL’ 


appointed for the same_ purpose. 
|There are no indications when the 
| Mutual Network will file its own 
triple damage action against NBC. 
|The papers in this proposed litiga- 
tion have been in the works for 
several weeks. 





Nature of Suits 
Chicago, Jan. 4. 
The two civil suits which the De- 


|partment of Justice filed against 
| NBC and CBS this week is intended 
|to break up alleged monopolistic 
| practices and restrain the networks 
|from engaging in practices with the 
| affiliates which, the Government 
claims, gives the webs virtual con- 
trol of these stations’ facilities. The 


action against NBC also names RCA, 
David Sarnoff, Niles Trammell, Wil- 


liam S. Hedges, Mark Woods and 
George Engles, former v.p. in charge 
of the NBC Artists Service. Named 


in the CBS suit are William S. Paley 
Edward Klauber, and Herbert Aker- 
berg. 

The complaint contends that the 
two webs by use of exclusive con 
tracts control the broadcast time of 
268 of the 800 commercial outlets in 
the country and 50 out of the 52 clear 


channels. The Government demands 
that every affiliated station be péer- 
mitted to make its own choice of 
network, and attacks the right of 
NBC to operate two networks. The 
complaint states that there are 45 
cities having populations of 500,000 
or over where NBC and CBS have 
exclusively contracted outlets, bar 


ring any other network from obtain- 
ing release of its programs. The 
justice department wants a receiver 
named for all stations owned by 
CBS in towns where there are fewer 
than four stations of comparable 
merit, so that they may be sold. It 
is also alleged by the Government 
that the networks’ practice of get- 
ting optioned time from stations 
served to give NBC and CBS a mo- 
nopolistic control of these stations 
and to put the networks in a position 
of throttling competition. 





Detroit—Two members of WXYZ 
staff have newly joined the service. 
Hugh Holder, announcer, joined the 
marines and Fred Frye, soundman, 
became an Air Corps cadet. Bill 





Morgan has joined the station’s an- 
nouncing staff, 
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Home Town Programs 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council 
Created 367 Different Shows in Year 





By Robert B. Hudson 





Denver, Jan. 4. 

As America goes to war, perhaps no radio organization in 
the country is in a stronger. position for serving the people 
of its region in building and maintaining civilian morale than 
is the Rocky Mountain Radio Council. Since its organization 
two years ago, the Rocky Mountain .. 
Council has made great strides in devel- 
oping the broadcasting resources of its 
region. In times of peace it has brought 
to the people of the Rocky Mountains 
the views of their own educational and 
civic leaders on economic, social and 
political questions; it has reported to 
them on the advances in the sciences 
and the arts, and it has reviewed for 
them history and philosophy, and it 
has examined with them the culture 
which they have created. , 

In time of war the Rocky Mountain Council will continue 
to help the people of this region do these things for them- 
selves. We will depend on the Government for information 
regarding the prosecution of the war and for instructions 
with reference to our part in it; we will depend on nation- 
wide radio networks to bring us news and inspiration and 
relief; but we will depend upon ourselves for the solid stuff 
of which morale is made. The highest civilian morale has 
its anchorage in the customs and the tents and the folkways 
of everyday life. Our broadcasters will stem out of those 
things—agriculture, agronomy, and home economics; parent 
education, child guidance, and juvenile problems; local and 
state governmental services and expenditures; early western 
history; strategic minerals and metallurgy; literature; psy- 
chology; music; biography; vocational guidance and industrial 
training; interpretation of the repercussions of the war on 
this region and on American institutions; consumer problems 
and taxes; and other matters which are important to’ indi- 
vidual citizens in a democracy at war. 


SERVES 20 STATIONS 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council, the 20 commercial 
radio stations which it serves, and the leadership of this re- 
gion are prepared against this dsy. The extent to which they 
are prepared is in part indicated by the work of the Radio 
Council during the past year. High points in that work are 
given here. 

An imposing statistical breakdown showing the importance 
of Council broadcasts in the regional airways has just been 
issued. During the past year (August, 1940, to August, 1941), 
the total number of broadcasts over 19 stations in Colorado 
and Wyoming totaled 1,909. These represented 367 different 
programs, many of which were broadcast over three to nine 
stations. Total air time for these programs represented 447 
hours, which computed at station rates is valued at $41,900. 
The broadcasts were made for 31 civic and educational or- 
ganizations. Their programming ccsts equalled the air-time 
value. 

Equally significant are the carefully tabulated reports on 
listening audiences. 

A University of Denver program, ‘Let’s Look at Latin 
America,’ was measured through a coincidental telephone 
survey in Alamosa, Colorado, during its run on KGIW, 





Robert B. Hudson 


Alamosa. Broadcast at an early evening hour, the program 
attracted 36.4% of all persons in Alamosa then listening to 
radio—a total equivalent to 12.7% of the population of the 


city. The same program when measured in Durango, Colo- 
ra *, during its run on KIUP, Durango, drew 85.7% of those 
persons then listening to radio, or 11.7% of the population 
for a late afternoon broadcast. 


POPULAR 

A Colorado State Board for Vocational Education program, 
‘Betwixt and Between,’ was likewise measured in Grand 
Junction, Colorado, during its run on KFXJ, Grand Junction, 
and was shown to have 89.7% of a Sunday afternoon audi- 
ence then listening to radio, or 27.4% of the total population 
of Grand Junction. 

A University of Colorado program, ‘History in the Making,’ 
currently broadcast from KVOD, Denver, was measured in 
the city of Denver by interview and. printed roster method 
applied to a random sample; 12.4% of the respondents re- 
ported that they listened ‘often’ to this program, and 25.4% 
of the respondents listened ‘sometime It is interesting to 
note that most Council broadcasts have larger audiences in 
all parts of the region than do network public service fea- 
tures which are released in this area. 

Council organizations and staff members feel that a great 
deal of this large listening audience is attracted to the pro- 
grams because they are made inieresting and vital. No 
pedantic rules are drawn to separate educational broadcast- 
ing from good showmanship. Talk programs are designed 
for radio—not for the classroom—and whenever necessary 
are pointed by the use of other techniques, including dra- 
matic introductions, music, sound. The best talent the region 
affords participates in the talk, forum, and round-table pro- 
grams. Variety is constantly maintained. 

All types of dramatic programs are to be found in Council 
broadcasts, and form an important part of the total. When- 
ever radio drama best expresses the subject matter, it is 
used—again drawing upon the top talent of the region. For 
example, among the programs of the past season were eight 
weeks of historical drama covering 460 vears of Jesuit his- 
tory; a series of adolescent problem comedies; six weeks of 
dramatized vocational guidance; a series showing the influ- 
ence of woman in Rocky Mountain endeavor. 

Strictly experimental techniques in drama and other forms 
of presentation are worked out by the staff and aired if found 
successful. For example, a forthcoming series on legendary 
heroes of America will make use of a number of untried 
devices. A series designed to be broadcast into schools uses 
several unusual combinations to explain consumer problems. 
Regional history, long neglected on the air, is finding eager 
listeners when presented in dramatic form. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Council plan is 





‘Unprofessionalism’ on New York’s 
All-Night Stations Often Points 
Up the Difference 


By 20 Winks 


Listening to New York’s all-night stations during 1941 
points up as far as ‘Variety’ is concerned one fact and 
a theory. The fact is the unprofessionalism of the announcers 
in charge of the programs; the theory (and ‘Variety’ may be 
all alone on it) is that any all-night audience consists of two 
factions, those in pajamas and those in overalls. 


The size of this audience remains anyone’s guess. WOR, 
in sales promotion literature, rates late hour listeners as 4% 
of Greater New York’s normal radio circulation—and their 
estimate is probably as good as yours or ours. But there can 
be no guesswork about the unprofessionalism of the an- 
nouncers. They are, and evidently always will be, an- 
nouncers rather than performers. There’s a difference. But 
some of the announcers are much better than others, and 
unquestionably develop a following. It is also true that some 
are limited by station policy. 


AT THESE PRICES 


‘Variety’ marks the difference between an announcer and a 
performer as follows: An announcer (on all-night shows) is 
one who may announce phonograph records, handle commer- 
cials, read news bulletins, and sometimes interviews. A per- 
former is one who does all that plus being able to tell a gag, 
play straight, sing a song in a pinch, and ad lib when neces- 
sary with a definite nimbleness of tongue. But where are 
you going to find a guy like that at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing? That's it. Evidently not on all-night programs and at 
present prices. Last winter one New York station had a 
performer in charge of its all-night program for three months, 
‘Variety’ thought he did a good job. In those three months 
he never picked u; a commercial. The station finally told 
him to pack, and threw the all-night idea out the door after 
him. 

The following stations are those which run beyond 2 a.m.: 


WOR: Joined the clock ’round group last spring and im- 
mediately became the clean-up hitter of the bunch. This 
was not only because of its 50,000-power, but also due to its 
enterprise. The station really started after a night-time 
audience to the extent of adding a pop tune playing pianist, 
Cy Walter, to the program. Walter does 15 minutes (3:30- 
3:45 a.m.) on each of six nights, and apparently has been 
well received. He presumably is the only ‘in person’ talent 
on any all-night show anywhere in the land. Jerry Law- 
rence, one of WOR’s regular announcers earlier in the eve- 
ning, becomes “The Man in the Moon‘ at 2 a.m. and carries 
through until 5:30. Lawrence has done a good job on his 
program, showing initiative, enthusiasm for the spot, and a 
determination to find out if a late hour show can get some- 
where. No other Manhattan station approaches this one for 
either imagination or effort in the small hours. Lawrence 
acepts mail and telegraphic disc requests. No phone calls. 

WNEW: The ‘Milkman’s Matinee’ in charge of Stan Shaw 
for six years and, perhaps, the best known of the all-night 
programs. Station has used full-page ads in New York 
dailies to call attention to Shaw and not without effect. But 
it’s a routine course Shaw follows night after night. Just 
telegraphic record requests (no phone calls accepted) with 
Shaw seemingly never at a loss for telegrams; so much so it 
makes the listener wonder once in a while. Shaw is one of 
the pure-diction, pear-toned boys who is not allergic to his 
own voice; hence, he talks much too much, fancies himself 
as a boxing expert, and handles interviews badly. Other than 
these interviews, mostly with band leaders, and occasional 
comment on fights at the Garden, it’s just a matter of records 
and records, 99% pops, and pretty monotonous. But Shaw 
can point to his length of service and list of commercials as 
the people’s choice. 

WHN PLANS OBSCURE 

WHN: As this is written station is now newly become a 
50.000-watter with late hour program plans, if any, not 
known. For the preceding 10 months WHN has merely 
played popular records from 1 to 3, accepting no requests, 
with a penchant for the world’s noisiest selections. From 
midnight to 1 a.m. the station has a program titled ‘Music to 
Read By.’ This soft music period has never been extended, 
even as an experiment, to see what would: happen. 

WAAT: Accepts phone calls and reads news bulletins. 
Otherwise, straight records. Has had a series of announcers 
with nothing much to comment upon at any time. Goes 
around the clock. 

WEVD: A 1,000-watter, no ASCAP license and with its 
all-night program in charge of a pretty consistently inept 
r, David Nile How, or why, it competes with the 


announce 7 
is a puzzle, but it does, it has 


other stations at these hours | . 
and can boast of two or three commercials on this stretch. 
The station signs off at 4 a.m., prior to which time it accepts 
telegraph, and judging from 
what sometimes goes on in the studio amongst Niles and his 
helpers, you might get results if you stopped on the sidewalk 
and hollered up at a WEVD window. Niles is amateurish in 
both attitude and deportment before the mike an’ upon oc- 
casion has also displayed a woeful lack of judgment. Niles 
apparently wasn’t even aware that for weeks h~ had the air 
over Greater New York to himself every Sunday night from 
3 to 4am. It was finally pointed out to him in print, and 
what did he do about it? Nothing. So WEVD can say that 
it once had New York al! to itself. It’s not so any longer, but 
it’s still got Niles 


disc requests by phone, mail, 





the cooperation offered by the broadcasters of the region, 
who not only give unlimited time to the productions, but 
often ask for additional programs which for one reason or 
another have not yet been made available to them. 

Finally, one of the most important strides has been made 
toward bettering the quality of productions through the use 
of remote broadcasts by direct wire to Denver stations from 
the Eugene Field studios of the Council. Rehearsals and 
broadcasts are consequently accomplished without shifting 
studios, sound equipment, engineers, etc. All dramatic pro- 
grams utilize this convenience, which also has the advantage 
of making possible the cutting of transcriptions fér ‘live’ pro- 
grams not using the Council studios, directly from the s* 
tions originating them. 





Styles in Spieling 


Present ‘Conversational’ Tone Opposite 


to the Old ‘Punch’ Delivery 


By Spencer Bentley 


(Stage and radio actor, announcer and 
newsreel narrator) 

Recent developments in the radio art of selling merchandise 
have impressed me. Perhaps the most apparent development 
lately is a decided growth in the popularity of ‘conversa- 
tional’ announcers. These boys give the impression that 


owner’s home—like they had come in 
and had sat down for a friendly chat— 
about what the sponsor has to offer. 
The old type brush or vacuum cleaner 
salesmen, who visited the housewife at 
her home or apartment, no longer 
sounds off with a bombastic arrange- 
ment of high-sounding words. Instead, 
it’s the informative, clear-spoken but 
informal salesman who gets the sales. 
- Which makes this development on radio 
shows all the more logical. 


These ‘conversational’ type announcers apparently are getting 
the results on products because, I understand, sponsors are be- 
g.nning to veer in their direction. This is the opposite to the 
‘punch’ announcer who comes down hard on certain words and 
phrases. Some years back ‘punching’ grew until it became a 
continuous blast, often with the announcer almost yelling 
the whole commercial. Some agencies still insist on having 
this sort of announcing, figuring that it is the super way to 
sell merchandise. There probably always will be some de- 
mand for this yelling because there'll always be sponsors who 
feel that their sales message must be screamed across. 


Just before this latest swing to the ‘conversational’ an- 
nouncer, the industry witnessed another flareup of the sing- 
ing commercial. Copy was fitted to a modern tune, and the 
spieler then told he was Jolson. Some of the results were 
pretty terrible. 


The announcer is an outgrowth of the first days of radio 
when the salesman went on the air and announced the prod- 
uct because he previously had sold the time to a sponsor. 
Along about 1928 or 1929, the radio business became con- 
scious of the need of having a good announcer. Diction 
awards were offered to encourage pear-shaped vowels on the 
radio. The diction prizes were dropped like a hot potato 
during the ’30’s because announcers began to love the ‘beauty’ 
of their voices. 

In their place rose the punch-line announcer and now ae 
Swing over to the more ‘conversational’ breed of product 
salesman. Perhaps the ideal development in the coming 
years will be the calm, informal announcer who is able to 
cash in doubly when he does punch up a line—but who keeps 


his voice fairly much t» normal speaking levels for the most 
part. 


Respectable At Last 


By Sudnay Moseley 





Spencer Bentley 





(Guaranteed Not to Bé a British Agent) 


| ane _— made, I fancy, a respectable man of me. I had 
een broadcasting some two years over WMCA, New , 
but there was always a hint of something rather Pies. 
cunning about me. People kept saying that I was a British 
agent. Sly chaps, those’ British . , 

secret agents. 

Of course this was nonsense. I should 
have loved to be a British agent but I 
really don’t know how to go about be- 
coming one. I have a whole trunkful 
of letters from officials in London in 
reply to letters I wrote them all of 
which prove that I definitely don’t 
know the right people in my own coun- 
try. I thought I did and went about 
for years complacently convinced that ue: 
I was a_ well-acquainted journalist. Sydney Mosley 
But who am I to argue with a trunkful of letters giving me, 
with lovely British suavity, what I believed you Americans 
call ‘the brushoff.’ 

And so on Dec. 7 a wrongly- 
newscaster became an ally, 


4 






uspected-to-be-a-British agent 
and therefore respectable. No 
longer the wily propagandist. In this sudden change of 
character I was formally requested by WMCA’s program 
director, Walter Craig, to dress up in a costume and white 
whiskers and play Santa Claus for the staff’s Christmas 
party. If I only was a British agent (and I did try) my 
debut as Santa Claus would make a piquant chapter. It 
will still make a chapter, for of course I shall eventually 
expose myself and American radio after the war. Why 
should I be an exception? 

What is propaganda anyhow? It’s what the other fellow 
says. Having made the grade from Peace to Pearl Harbor 
as the only Britisher to break through America’s defenses 
of caution, fear or indifference I have my little prides even 
if I was picked for Santa Claus more for my figure than my 
lovable personality. I predicted the Russian staying power 
against the Nazis. So you see I am not only respectable, 
but I have bursts of prophecy. 

The dawn: of my respectability, apart from the Japs and 
Walter Craig’s casting me in the star role for his Yuletide 
gambols, was implicit in my attracting, of all things, an 
advertising sponsor. Money, you know. After all these 
years on WMCA, I am now being paid. You need not tell 
me, I know it’s sensational. My agent, Lillian Okun, still 
doesn’t quite believe it. 

Strauss Stores has the honor of being the first American 
sponsor of a psuedo-British agent. And without my com- 
plying with the condition long advocated by WMCA sakes- 
man, Wilbur Stark, when he told me ‘I can get you a dozen 
sponsors the moment you take out your citizensh p papers,’ 


they’re informal visitors in the radio . 
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wiat sHortwave 7, 1941 Saw F-M Go Commercial — 


PROGRAMS NEED = 


But New Rules Requiring ‘Native Born Argentines’ so+r+errerereeeseseseees Cooperative Network Formed with Jack Latham 
In Radio Helps Those of German Descent The best available ‘constructive From American Tobacco to Head It 


criticism’ of United States efforts to 
180,000 F-M Sets 


make a hit by shortwave radio indi- 
2s the rds S nerica, 
| By RAY JOSEPHS | broadcasting simultaneously on six cates ya a ne gee 
y or seven frequencies and the Axis | these furthe P : 
z has been further complicating the} 1. More accuracy in program 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. | picture by frequently jamming U. S.| listings and wider publication or Chicago, Jan. 4. 

" distribution of same. It is not The progress of frequency 

modulation as measured by sale 

of receiving sets to the public 

was moderately encouraging in 

1941. Perhaps 180,000 sets are 


: * . , . ~ area’c > Z at | 
ici gounptentse ce ebro - a) tm age ll arog godly! as! known whether use of cable cor- 
is best for hemispheric radio rela-| rections is feasible. 
now owned throughout the na- 
tion. 


{but so far it hasn’t been noticeable. | 
SIMILAR TO US.A 2. More individualizing of pro- 
New York has an estimated 
33,000 sets, Chicago is second 
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Nazi Influence Recedes in Argentine 
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By Ben Bodec 


It was in 1941 that Frequency 
Modulation got its first nip at the 
advertiser’s pocketbook. The nip 
wasn’t a very big one, but it sufficed 
tc show the pioneering operators on 
these rarified “channels that their 
hopes were not childish. A network 
specializing in F-M coverage has 
been in business for months and both 
















tionships, shortwave alone or short- 

wave linked to native re-transmis-| 

sions on longwave station, will not 
i ; aragraphs. The re 

oe canes oe oe foot | war-created scarcities that put some 

whole subject is in play like a foot- 2 tqmobile dealers, fo. example, in 


gram content to the nation aimed 
at, less bulking together of all 
Latins as if no nationalistic 
characteristics existed. 

3. President .Roosevelt cannot 


Radio advertising business has 
been good here through 1941 despite 
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bali between well matched sides and the position of selling repairs and 


the ultimate score cannot be guessed. 
It is perhaps a little less vague this 
December than last when a detailed 
analysis was written by this ‘Variety’ 


reporter. 

Yankee radio men who have vis- 
ited Buenos Aires include, among 
others, William S. Paley, Edmund 
Chester, Paul White, John Royal, 
Don Francisco, Donald Withycomb. 
Their coming and their groundwork 


are significant. The fruit, however, 


is delayed, like apple orchards that | 


do not yield the first years. Insur- 
mountable technical difficulties and 
war priorities, not to mention eco- 
nomics and native politics, forced 
CBS to forego its original starting 
date for its hemispheric network. 
Nobody knows at this end when it 
may begin operations. 

(Nor in New York.—Ed.). 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopments in the shortwave situa- 
tion as viewed down here are these: 

Publicity: Shortwave programs 
were a secret. The United States 
has now moved to provide announce- 
ments giving the time, the dial posi- 
tion and the content of programs. 
Mailings go out from some South 
American cities and other mailings 
are from the U.S.A. Newspaper and 
magazine advertisements have also 
flooded their spotlights on the sub- 
ject. Thus it is less of a secret to 
the man in the street that he can, if 
the owner of a shortwave receiver, 
tune in Uncle Sam's transmissions. 

Pregrams: Shortwave programs 
are better. The more glaring kind 
of ignorance of Latin custom is dis- 
appearing. But there remain grave 
dangers of boomeranging. Heavy- 
handed efforts to make a good im- 
pression, especially as regards ex- 
port and import trade, which is deli- 
eately controversial, remain danger- 
ous. Particularly for the Argentine 
and Peru. 

News: This is the best short- 
wave contribution of the Yanquis, 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
very AP and UP material that is 
broadcast by DX from the United 


States is now available, almost ver-|50me of the new rules governing 


baiim, through South American 
newspapers and stations. 

NBC web, which John Royal 
jacked up during a tour this year, 
has increased the number of pro- 
grams re-transmitted on South 
American stations but they’re still 
not as great in total as the number 
put on by the British. 


THE AUDIENCE ? 


Re-transmitted programs, assum- 


| include RCA Victor, General Motors, 


| service over the air rather than new 
cars, which were unavailable. 
Naturally the bigges. users of radio 
|advertising during 1941 were firms 
|not dependent upon Europe or the 
| United States for merchandise. 
| Argentine has 42 longwave sta- 
|tions and 10 shortwave. It operates 
| very similarly to the U. S. in radio 
| advertising save that there are no 
| arbitrary restraints upon the amount 
{of sales copy. No Yanqui would 
{complain of gabby commercials if 
|he could hear ‘em as boomed out 
| down here. 


U.S. ACCOUNTS 


A ‘Variety’ check of leading U. S. 
advertisers employing local air time 
shows how extensive use of radio 
‘has become in the past year. Firms 


Kraft Cheese, West India Oil, Toddy, 
Hinds Cream, Ipana, Kolynos, West- 
inghouse, Mobiloil, Palmolive, Gil- 
ette, Pal, Lux, Scott’s Emulsion, 
Parker Pills, Sydney Ross, Eno’s, 
Vicks Vapo-Rub, Dr. Scholl, Orange 
Crush, Philco and Tootal. 

Effort to get more U. S. adver- 
tisers on the air down here has the 
blessing of the Rockefeller Commit- 
tee in New York. Special trip some 
months ago of Donald Withycomb, 
assistant to N. H. Ayleworth, head 
of the Radio Division of the Co- 
ordinators Office, was in line with 
this idea. Esso reporter programs 
with UP news have been set for 
important networks in Argentina, 
Chile and other S. A. countries and 
other programs which both sell 
goods and help get across the U. S. 
pro-democratic point of view have 
also been started this year. 

Dramatization of films for radio 
serialization also has jumped up. 
RKO’s ‘Kitty Foyle’ and 20th’s ‘Blood 
and Sand’ were among the most 
popular programs in Argentina. Film 
outfits turn over copy of the script 
for local adapting and program is 
sold to a commercial sponsor. Film 
companies figured mere mention of 
the picture will help at the b.o. and 
they found their hunch correct es- 
pecially in the nabe houses. 

While local stations have been 
more than willing to take Yanqui 
advertising pesos, there’s been more 
| than a hint of anti-U. S. feeling in 





radio put in effect during 1941, 
| Effect of some of these still too early 
;to determine. But -Dr. Horacio 


Rivarola, chief of Correos y Tele- 
grafos (Postoffice) and his radio 
head Adolfo Cosentino seem defi- 
nitely inclined to extend federal 
control and at the same time squeeze 
out too much ‘foreign influence.’ 


RULES FAVOR NAZIS ? 
In setting up rules governing the 
new radio Splendid chain (RADES) 





speak often enough, but a rota- 
tion of first rank American 
statesmen and men of univer- 
sally recognized’ distinction 
would give our shortwave pro- 


grams that ‘name’ value they 
now lack. 
4. The continued failure of 


most of the executives in charge 
of U. S. shortwave to speak 
either Spanish or Portuguese is 
a disadvantage. A few Yanqui 
execs ‘talking their own lingo 
would do lots of good. It is true 
that some Norteamericano busi- 
ness men take the position that 
to speak bad Spanish or bad 
Portuguese is of little advantage, 
and excuse themselves altogether 
from the effort on that account, 
Nevertheless, there is ample rea- 
son to believe Latins in general 
would value the courtesy of an 
attempt, since Yanks do not hesi- 
tate to expect an acquaintance, 
however faulty, with English, 


CFCF, MONTREAL 
FIRST WITH ‘V 
SIGNAL? 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


Claims to the origination of the 
‘V for Victory’ campaign have been 
numerous during the past year. First 
news report of such a plan anent a 
radio program called ‘Thought Bar- 
rage’ was printed in ‘Variety’ on 
July 17, 1940, approximately 18 
months ago. This was followed with 
a review in ‘Variety’ Aug. 21, 1940, 
which stated, in part, that the pro- 
gram ‘Opens with a sharp, staccato 
wireless flash spelling the word 
‘Victory’ in Morse code.’ 

This program, which always ended 
with words ‘Think and talk Victory,’ 
was originated on a 500-watt Mont- 








with 19,000, of which number 
5,000 were retailed in November 
alone under considerable bally- 
hoo pressure here from parties 
at interest. 

Through the year there came 
in scattered reports from vari- 
ous cities with F-M transmitters 
reporting the cracking of the 
ice of sponsorship. News and 
music constituted bulk of pro- 
gramming. 


Poem About Japs 
Draws Abuse For 


Pat Barnes, NBC 











Doing a big burn-up over Pearl 
Harbor, Pat Barnes, a veteran of 
the last war, stuck off a bit of 
doggerel about the event and pro- 
ceeded for the next week or more 
to recite it on the morning show 
he conducts for WEAF, New York, 
under the title of ‘Morning in Man- 
hattan’. The first response was 
large and favorable in fan mail, 
but in a few days Barnes began 
to draw abusive mail from Axis 
sympathizers and finally one isola- 


tionist gent located Barnes at his 
home in Westchester and tele- 
phonically showered him with 


abuse and threats and obscenity. 
Barnes’ experience is perhaps one 
of the most significant but there 
are other reported cases of news 
commenators continuing since Pear] 
Harbor to receive threats and vile 
language. 

Couplets composed and read by 
Barnes were as follows: 

Sunday, 7th of December, 

A date we will long remember. 


When the dastardly little Jap 
With deceitful peace talk set 
trap. 


his 





real station and first brought pro- 
tests from listeners that the cam- 
paign was meaningless and could not | 
become effective to any great extent. | 

James A. Shaw, World War I vet 
and former legit actor, now man- 


{ 


program and delivered the talks. 
The ‘V for Victory’ idea was given 
circulation through ‘Variety’ and 
short wave station CFCX, part of the | 
station CFCF setup controlled by the| 
Canadian Marconi Company. No re-| 
port on the ‘Victory’ thought had 
previously been given currency in 
print as far as has been shown any- 


And struck before the sun arose 
His cowardly and wicked blows. 


Taking laughter from youthful eyes, | 


As he rained death from the skies. 


Ps ~ a ' " , ” | 
ager of station CFCF, originated the | With a Judas kiss the Japs did slay,| t) the installation of its own relay- 


An old friend that December day. 


Now the lowly serpent in the grass 
Obdjects with a Jap to be classed. 


But it’s not words such as these 
That will rid the world of Jap 
disease. 


NBC and CBS have given more than 
consideration to the idea of recruit. 
ing separate salesforces to sell their 
local F-M facilities, but over all 


these established or contemplated 
activities hangs a pall of uncertainty, 
It is the war. 


By a single stroke of a pen in 
Washington the entire progress made 
by F-M commercially to date could 
be obliterated. It isn’t only that 
priorities can make it tough for 
prospective F-Mites to get equip- 
ment, but there’s something about 
F-M that our fighting forces have a 
special affinity. The frequency 
modulated wave made a crack form 
of communication ior planes and 
tanks because of their super-dis- 
tinctiveness and reliability. 


In the meantime F-M has demon- 
strated its practical appeal for the 
consumer. Manufacturers have been 
selling sets, combined of F-M and 
A-M, in considerable quantities. The 
strides on the operational front have 
in large measure been determined 
by the element of self-protection. 
Station operators, fearing that the 
cropping up of F-M outlets might in 
time threaten their A-M_ interests, 
| have been about the quickest to ob- 
tain an A-F franchise and _ install 
| equipment. Many of these are news- 
papers and their participation in the 
new broadcasting device may be in- 
fluenced by the current survey by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission into the question of news- 
paper station ownership. 

Latham Joins Up 


The first sales organization set up 
to specialize in F-M facilities was 
te American Network. The debut 
was in early 1941 and Jack Latham, 
formerly of the Young & Rubicam 
agency and later of the American 
Tobacco Co., was named to head up 
this cooperative outfit. 

Latham’s first sale in F-M facili- 
ties was to the New England divi- 
sion of Socony-Vacuum. This con- 
tract is still in effect. Later Latham 
got Lever Bros., Zenith Radio, 
Hecker Products, the Hat Style 
Council and Socony to try a special 
campaign involving a hookup of 
F-M stations. These outlets were 
tied together with a signal supplied 
by W2XMN, Armstrong’s pioneer- 
ing transmitter in Alpine, N. J., but 
that event may be recorded as only 








| an experiment, since the American 


ing Latin stations are willing to take | they held that the majority of share- 
them, and further assuming that! holders must be native-born Argen- 
they're especially slanted for special | tines; that the president and execu- 


where, But guns, and ships, and planes, 


Youth, dollars, muscle and brains. 





listening groups, constitute the only | tive officers must be n 
answer to the problem of getting} tines exclusively, 
mass listeners in Latin-America’s it’s; dispensation must be obtained for 


is ° ° a 
: more} importing foreign technicians. Ob- 
dreamy-eyed estimate the number of} servers 


generally felt here. The 


receivers of all kinds 

are 2,000,000 
short-wave, it’s a lot. 
therefore, against 
100,000,000 population, it’s 
that DX, in itself, can never, no mat- 
ter how good it becomes, directly af- 
fect any great number of South 
American minds. 

Argentine stations—and there are 
more radios in the pampa republic 
than in all the rest of Latin-Ameri- 
can put together—found that listen- 
ers in the gaucho territory simply 
don't listen to DX and that those 
who do are mainly foreigners or a 
certain percentage of the wealthier 
class who like to tune specific pro- 
@rams. Density of listening as in the 
U. S. is in the big cities, where tun- 
ing in short-wave is difficult. 

Technical improvements in U. S. 
station have been noticeable from 
this end. Reception is generally 
better. London and Berlin are also 


capable of 


in Latin-/ nationalistic rules huve, in other 
America as under 5,000,000. If there} cases, always been followed by in- 
getting | creasingly higher walls against out- 
Stacked up, | 


Latin-America’s| before anyone from overseas will 
obvious; have no 


ative Argen- 


and that special 


pointing out that such 


siders, feel that it won’t be long 
chance in local radio: 
hemispheric solidarity, notwithstand- 
ing. 

Radio Argentino, (LR 2) also an- 
nounced late in the year that from 
now on it intended to concentrate 
only on Argentine artists, ruling out 
foreign artists who have been the 
big money getters in past seasons. 
Belgrano (LR 3) and its CBS tieup 
also drew fire and a move which 
would prohibit re-transmission of 
commercial programs from outside 
the country is known to be drafted 
even though not yet presented, * 

Nazi ‘suggestions’ is seen in some 
of these moves although it’s hard to 
put a finger on them. Nazis have 
only one B. A. station that’s out- 
wardly pro-Axis (Radio Callao) and 


the air for several periods for broad- 
casting Stefani and Transocean news 
held to be a ‘breach of neutrality.’ 
Their propaganda front, however, 
is to constantly fight against all 
| ‘foreign’ influence by having ‘native- 
| born Argentines’ (of German de- 
} scent) do their fronting. Deputy A. 
Rodriguez Araya (Radical Santa Fe) 
has moved fox special probe on 
this following the 0.0. of the local 
Dies Committee headed by Deputy 
Raul Damonte Taborda. 
Improvement of local radio has 
been noticeable in other fields es- 
pecially in the moving of a number 
of B. A. federal capital stations to 
the interior. Idea has long been a 
fave with Postmaster Rivarola and 
Splendid Chain is the direct result. 
Stations whick moved include Radio 
Sarmiento (LR 8) to Bahia Blanca, 
Radio Cultura (LR +0) to Cordoba, 
Radio Ultra (LS 3) to Mendoza and 
Radio Stentor (LS 8) to Rosario. 
Move put Splendid cwned by Gache 
and Devoto, in a class just below 
Belgrano Yankelvich-owned Primera 
Cadena de Broadcasting and Mundo’s 
(Editorial Haynes) Red Azul y 











during the past year it was ruled off 








Bianca. 


To wipe from the ma civilizea| Network are W43B, Boston, — 
pe j ap ef ctuilt al W39B, Mt: Washington, N. H. (both 
| owned 


man 
The vile disease called Japan. . . 





‘The Rape of Radio’ Not 
What Title Promises; 
‘Research, 1941’ Appears 





Two. new books on radio have ap- 
peared recently. One, ‘The Rape of 
Radio’ by Robert West, attracted 
trade attention because (1) its title 
was sensational, (2) its price, $4, was 
very high for a radio book and (3) 
it promised an expose. Promised, 
but did not deliver as the text 
proved conservative and mild and 
the literary closet bare of skeletons. 

Second new radio volume is first 
of an annual series. It’s ‘Radio Re- 
search, 1941.’ It prominently ° bills 
its editors, Frank Stanton and Paul 
Lazarsfeld. 

Rodin issued the West book; Duell, 
Pearce & Sloan the research volume 
($2.50). 








Network afterwards started looking 


ing equipment before offering any 
more hookups. That is expected to 
take place in a couple months, pro- 
viding priorities or the Army doesn’t 
meanwhile intervene. Without such 
relaying equipment F-M has no 
alternative but to stick to spot, since 
the cost of telephone lines would be 
p-ohibitive for this phase of broad- 
casting. 

The members of the American 
and 


by John Shepard, 3d); 
W53PH, Philadelphia; W41MM, Mt. 
Mitchell, N. C. (owned by WSJS, 
Asheville); W47NV, Nashville 
(owned by WSM); W45CM, Colum- 
bus (owned by WBNS); W5iR, 
Rochester (owned by WHAM); 
W45D, Detroit (owned by WWJ), 
and W55M, Milwaukee (owned by 
WTM3J). The Columbus, Detroit 
and Milwaukee F-Mites are news- 
paper-operated: 





Carl Byoir a Director 
Of New Advertising Firm 


Albany, Jan. 4. 


Institutional Advertisers, Inc. has 
been chartered to conduct a general 
advertising business in New York. 
Capital stock authorized is $100,000, 
$100 par value. Directors, each hold- 
ing one share, are: Carl Byoir, Gerry 
Swinehart and Vincent Lancaster, 
New York City. 

Stuart K. Brandon, New York, filed 
the incorporation papers. 
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ACTOR, WRITER} 
UNIONS IN 41 


The year 1941 was a significant 
one for the unions of the radio in- 
dustry, particularly the actors and 
writers. Both of the latter groups 
won various material concessions for 
their members, besides strengthen- 
ing their positions strategically. Mu- 
sicians and technicians also made 
local gains, but nothing as substan- 
tial as the actors and writers. 

Directors and production men con- 
tinue to be the only group in the 
industry without an organization to 
represent them. Cue-tossers at CBS 
formerly had the American Guild of 
Radio Announcers and Producers, 
but with that body’s absorption into 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, more than a year ago, the 
only directors’ group went out of 
existence. There has since been in- 
termittent talk of forming a direc- 
tors’ organization, but nothing has 
actually been done. 


AFRA’s Diary | 
































It was an especially notable year 
for AFRA. Among the more im- 
portant of the union’s achievements 
during 1941 were the following: 

Renewal of both commercial and 
sustaining network codes, with each 
having an added clause calling for 
wage adjustments in case of a rise 
in the cost of living index. Sustain- 
ing code was renewed only after a 
narrowly-averted strike threat. 

Establishment of a national tran- 
sci{ption code, the first of its kind in 
the history of the industry. 

Establishment of a code and 
licensing system for agents. Also, 
though not effected by the union, 
dissolution of the network-owned 
artist bureaus. 

Settlement of the union’s first 
strike, against WKRC, Cincinnati, 
and the subsequent arbitration 
agreement with the Mutual network. 

Collection of more than $75,000 in 
claims of all kinds, including both 
network and local. 

Signing of more than 40 renewals 
and new contracts with local sta- 
tions. 

Increase of membership 
about 10,000 to nearly 12,000. 


¥ Radio Writers 


Radio Writers Guild during the 
year gained the following objectives: 

Establishment of a code of fair 
practice with the advertising agen- 
cies, 

Signing of contracts for all staff 
writers (including news) at CBS and 
dramatic and continuity writers at 
NBC. 

Contract for transcription writers 
on the Coast. 

Formation of a Radio Writers’ 
War Effort Committee to coordinate 
the work of authors for Government 
programs. 

Settlement of the 
dispute with AFRA. 


from 











jurisdictional 





WEATHER BUYER TURNS 
TO‘PATRIOTIC MESSAGE’ 





Pittsburgh, Jan. 4. 


When weather reports, which de- 
partment store had been sponsoring 
On WCAE five times a day, were 
ruled out by Federal authorities, in- 


stead of cancelling its contract with | 
Hearst station, Rosenbaum’s decided | 


to utilize the spots for defense 
bonds, Red Cross and other urgent 
g°vernment appeals. Messages are 
tagged ‘this appeal is made by Ro- 
senbaum’s,’ ete, 

Other local stations are selling 


Same idea te clients who in the past | 


have been 
Signals. 


bankrolling weather 





Carl George’s New Status 


Cleveland, Jan. 4. 

Carl George, program director of 
WGAR, Cleveland, for the last two 
years, has been appointed to the 
newly-created post of director of 
operations, Idea is to relieve George 
of detail program tasks and enable 
him to assist general manager John 
F. Patt and assistant Gene Carr in 
administrative duties, He will 
Coordinate the various departments 
in shaping the station’s program 
Policies, 

David Baylor, production manager, 
succeeds to the program directorship. 

ayne Mack, chief announcer, be- 
Comes production manager. 














LEON JANNEY 


“THE PARKER FAMILY” 
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By C. W, LANE 


Montreal, Jan. 4. 

Bulletins of the National News 
Service of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp., established a year ago, 
now account for about 20% of all 
broadcast hours of the company 
across Canada. Another 1941 ven- 
ture of CBC was the setting up last 
August of a second, alternative, net- 
work consisting of more than 20 sta- 
tions across the continent, including 
two 50,000-watt outlets, CBK, Wat- 
rous, Sask., and CBA, Sackville, 
N. B. This network is for English 
speaking coverage only and has al- 
ready been booked by three na- 
tional web sponsors. 

Company aired an average of 35.45 
hours daily during November, more 
than two-and-a-half hours a day 
above the corresponding month of 
1940. Average includes regional, 
French and national programs, thus 
accounting for the fact that the 
broadcast time topped the normal 24 
hour limit a day. Increase is said 
to have jumped in December, with 
the U. S. entry into the war, but 
exact figures are unavailable. Spon- 
sored network time for November 
amounted to 6.26 hours a day, com- 
pared to 5.20 hours for the similar 
month last year. 

News service was changed and the 
scope of the department was greatly 
increased in January of last year. 
| News rooms are now maintained in 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, with a bi-lingual staff at 
Montreal to prepare bulletins in 
English and French. News is based 
on the complete services of the 
Canadian Press and British United 
Press and the foreign services of AP 
and UP. Services are free at the 
above points, with the CBC paying 
for teletype printers and loops. 

Company also operates a mobile 
unit in Britain, with a staff of two 
commentators and four engineers. 
Commentators on the national net- 
work are mostly Canadian and BBC, 
entirely so on the French broad- 
casts. Washington commentary by 
James Minifie is piped in Saturday 
nights. 

CBC has cooperated in the Gov- 














ernment’s war-financing drives. It 
| has sponsored War Savings Certifi- 
|cates and the Canadian Victory Loan, 
|for which such U. S. artists as Frank 
|Black, Andre Kostelanetz, John 


| Charles Thomas, Charles Boyer, Jean 
|Sablon and others appeared on spe- 
'cial programs. There were various 
other programs in behalf of Govern- 
ment activitres. 

There were a number of technical 


year, accomplished despite depletion 
of the company’s staff of 600-odd 
members by the demands for expert 
service with military, naval and air 
forces. 





WLAC’s Nine-Foot Barrier 
Nashville, Jan. 4. 

Banning all visitors from its stu- 
dios for the duration, WLAC has 
erected a nine-foot gate separating 
studios from the offices and recep- 
tion room. 

Although WSM and WSIX have 
taken precautionary steps to safe- 
guard studios, neither has resorted 
to such drastic steps as that taken by 





'WLAC. 


DALE CARNEGIE IN REVERSE 


Or the Amateur Radio Press Agent 





By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


Just now there is a good deal of talk in the 
broadcasting trade concerning the need for better 
public relations. Very often this translates itself 
into press relations. At least press relations is 
usually a first step to, and perhaps the largesi 
part of, public relations. 


Press relations is therefor important. And it 
would seem a first requirement of good press ree 
lations by the radio industry that its senior officers 
be capable of something better than a Dale Car- 
negie in reverse. 





THE PUBLIC RELATONS 
INCIDENT WHICH ANNOYS 
THE EXECUTIVE 














Story too short 


THE COMMENT WHICH REVEALS 
THE EXECUTIVE IS AN AMATEUR 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 











“Why did you (the press agent) let him (the 
editor) cut the story? Why don’t you make 
him run it the way you write it? 





Rival Gets Plug. 


‘Why didn’t you (the press dept.) prevent 
that?’ 





Columnist is Sarcastic: 


‘Take him out to lunch and straighten him 
out.’ 





Columnist Continues Sarcastic 


‘Call up the managing editor and straighten 
him out’ 





Trade Paper gets scoop 


‘Make them contact the press dept. That will 
stop them getting scoops.’ 





Trade Paper is not obsequious 


‘Tell them we'll cancel our advertising.’ 





Trade Paper ealls to check rumor 


‘I’m getting tired of their sticking their noses 
into our business.” 





Trade Paper fails to check rumor 





‘Did I ever lie to you?” 





A leak is suspected 


‘They use dictaphones in the walls.’ 





Paper publishes other side of question 





‘They’re anti-radio’ 


or 
“They’re pro-Soandso.’ 





Rival Web gets award 


‘Why didn’t you (the press dept.) do somes 
thing ?’ 





Advertising agency wants more free publicity 
service 


‘Get them a picture in Time, or maybe News- 
week, and shut them up.’ 





Old photograph of V.P. used 


“Why didn’t they (the press) send over for 
my latest pose? 





Executive’s Name Omitted 


‘Threaten to shut off service to them unless 
they play ball,’ 





What can be done to improve press relations? 





“We control the news. If they don’t cooperate 
better, take them off the mailing list.’ 








JACK RUNYAN QUITS 
AS BATES RADIO HEAD | 





Mutual List Climbs, 
Now 194 Affiliates 


WWJ AIDS RED CROSS 
DRIVE FOR CASH GIFTS 








advances by the CBC during the | 





Jack Runyon has resigned as radio 
director of the Ted Bates agency, 
effective Feb. 1. He has held the 
post for the past year, having pre- 
viously headed radio departments 
for Lord & Thomas and Buchanan 
agencies. 

He returns to New York next 
week after passing the holidays in 
Los Angetes with his family. 





Mary M. McBride’s New Ones 


Burnham & Morrill Co. (B & M 
Beans) and F. G. Voyt & Sons 
(Philadelphia Scrapple) have be- 
come participating sponsors in Mary 
Margaret McBride’s daily series on 
WEAF, N.Y. 

The program now runs from 1 to 
1:45 p.m. 





Two more stations joined the Mu- 
tual network last week. KFRE, Fres- 
no, Cal., joined the Don Lee chain 
as of Dec. 31, operating on 1340 kc. 
and 250 watts. KILO, Grand Forks, 
N. D. joined the North Central 
System effective Jan. 1, operating 
on 1440 ke. and 1,000 watts daytime, 
500 watts nights. 

Brings the total affiliates to 194, 





O’Keefe’s Convention 


Walter O’Keefe’s first chore under 
MCA management is the National 


Shoe Convention which he emcees 
tonight (Wed.) in Chicago. 

MCA has a radio show on the fire 
for the comedian who was the al- 
ternate consideration for the Take- 
It-or-Leave-It program with Phil 
Baker, the latter getting the nod. 








Detroit, Jan. 4. 


Red Cross pledges averaged about 
$3,600 an hour during a five-hour 
midnight program put on here by 
Station WWJ to help the Detroit 
Chapter attain its goal of $2,000,000. 
Aimed at the rank and file of De- 
troiters, most of the heavy contrib- 
uting came in the form of thousands 
of one-dollar pledges with top spot 
going to Sam’s Cut Rate Department 
Store whose employees came through 
with $1,950. 

Every entertainer on the five-hour 
broadcast, which included most of 
the station’s stars, every name band 
playing the Detroit theatres and 
niteries, came through with a con- 
tribution. The program, also aired 
by W45D, FM station of the Detroit 
News, is believed to have set a local 
record for this type of broadcast 
with its grand total of $18,000. 
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(Those Who Filed Reports in 1941) 








A First Report on CBS Television | 


(The following is an incompleted memorandum addressed in November 
to Adrian Murphy by Gilbert Seldes. It digests the scope and nature of 


A survey of our operations since| children before our story program. 
July 1 has two distinct phases of| No program in which stories par- 
: interest of our| ticularly adapted to be read to chil- 
interest of the) dren, and illustrated on the spot, has 
accomplish-| ever before been attempted. 

For the first time in history the 
is | treasures of a great museum have 
systematically arranged and 
in 


| been 
|brought to television audience, 
the preliminary programs and the 


our transmissions are both a matter! current Arts in the Americas pro- 


of Art. 


gram of the Metropolitan Museum 
The special repeat program 
of this series, adapted for children, 
is also I believe a new idea. 

We have taught dancing; we have 
had professional entertainment in a 
variety show, and entertainment by 
non-professionals in the quiz show; 
we have had full reports on sports, 


methods, etce., let us look over the/ and great personalities on sports, as 
things and people we have brought) well as actual sports in the studio; 











First in the field) and have begun a partial report, at| 
| least, on the defense operations of| 


These are the people and the ma- 
terials we have so far brought to the 
public. 

The method and its significance are 
the subject of the best part of this 
report. 











| NEW APPROACHES | 
the 





Obviously most important 
thing we have done in the way of 
program material and methods has 
been this—we have shown that the 
extremely young art and technique 
of television definitely has the capa- 
city to develop. We have done this 
simply by moving it to new fields 
and trying different approaches; the 
success of some of these has been the 
necessary proof that the possibilities 
of televisien are so far limitless. Had 
we repeated—even if we had im- 
proved upon—the methods already 
established, using the already famil- 
iar materials, we might have had ex- 
cellent programs and good entertain- 
ment—but the demonstration of the 
limitless possibilities of television 
would have been lacking 

We developed materials and meth- 
ods which specifically were related 
to the capacities of the television 
system, We withdrew from the thea- 
tre, we entered into no competition 
with the moving pictures, we used 
only such techniques of radio as 
seemed adaptable to our purpose— 
and we always did adapt them; and 
by doing this we helped to establish 
television as a separate technique, a 
separate means of communication 
and entertainment. 

In the future it 
that many 


is quite possible 
of the materials and 
methods tried before will re-enter 
the field of television; it is indeed 
very probable that the devices and 
methods and techniques which we 
have developed, can be so applied 
to other materials as to render them 
more available for television than 
they ever seemed to be. Our camera 
handling and our development of a 
spontaneous and flowing approach 
may alter the handling of straight 
theatrical material, so as to make 
them desirable television programs. 
The significant thing from our point 
of view is that right from the begin- 
ing we struck into new territory, and 
therefore gave to the spectator famil- 
iar with television. the confidence 
that novelties were still to come, and 
that all programs would not neces- 
sarily be alike 

It goes without saying that the 
particular materials we have chosen 
and the methods we have developed 


5] | been a regular daily program for| seem to us of exceptional value. But 
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STATION WATTAGE AGE STAFF 

CBK, Watrous, Sask......... 50,000... SYS. 2... cee. cosseeeees 40 

CFAR, Flin Flon, Man....... | Se Ps See ere eer errr ry 8 | interest: technical 

CFCH, North Bay, Ont...... 100. .11 ES One err ee ; own. ‘ond program 

CFCY, Charlottetown........ 1,000. . 17 Li ee eee eee public. Some of our 

CHRC, Quebec...... soe teeee 250. .16 YTS. ... cece eee eee ere eees ments fall in both fields no doubt, 
Edmonton, Alberta... 1,000.. 19 UT is eee tie eh os eww 1} but I think that the emphasis 
Kirkland Lake, Ont.. 1,000.. / yrs..... ee é ee XE ae 16 fairly clear. But there is one ex-| 
i. rr 1,000. .15 yrs.... has Nek eae ES? 32 cenit. 

tty A | ee a cell bi bee de4 5 a COR eS ; The steadiness and regularity of | 

KABC, San Antonio......... eS eS eee eee 20 

KARK, Little Rock....... 5,000. ‘ 14 YTS. eee eee tee eee eens a of interest to ourselves technically, | 

KCKN, Kansas City. ....... 250..17 da ieee Sl I te SR Ra alt 30 and to the public. Repeated failure | 

ERDEA.. Pittseurgn........ ns ge es apa h 4 ka 55 of transmission would have been an! 

Rov Salt Lake City....... _5,000. > 2. Srey 75 exceeding annoyance; and the fact 

KFI, Los Angeles............ 50,000. .20 FEB os resecvenerevecesve aes 110 that in four months we were off the 

KFPY, Spokane............. 250. : . ane iagh adie 20 air only for one complete program 

KFRU, Columbia, Mo........ ee en ch el eT he 21 and part of another is, I think, very| 

KFXD. Nampa, Idaho....... 250..11 yrs ik aiebe scicaeet 13 sratifying, 

KGBX, Springfield, Mo...... 5,000..15 yrs. (9 in Springfield)....... 87 Setting aside discussion of new 

KGGM, Albuquerque, N. M.. 1,000..15 yrs......+.. POTEET VATT LTT Tie 20 

wee, “Wass Waosth, BORO G 1,000. 18 PEGs oii ci occa cee cgadiedwees » 44) to the audience. 

KGNC, Amarillo, Tex.5,000 & 1,000.. G yrs......... cc ccc eee e cece eees 34 of public affairs. Governor Philip 

ms LaFollette, Admiral Yates Sterling,! the j tates. 

KGO, San Francisco tokens a 6e 7,500. 1 ie ¢kihves bowed bale Ws ee eb enews ) Norman Thomas. Harper Sibley, | ” Valter . = 

re we,  PERPOA, s csc ae AO, SOO FRR os oes cc ecee ks bees 18- 20! Mrs. Preston Davie, William L. Shi- 

KGW, Portland.......5,000 & 1,000..19 yrs.............ccc cee ews +++» 81) rer, Rex Stout, Morris L. Ernst, Clark | 

KHJ, Los Angeles........... Ee RE Seer ere ee ee 200 | Richelberger, Quincy Howe, Linton 

a. WAG OE 5 6a vce cee 5,000. .21 yrs..... ‘seeseeeeeesssssseee 42) Wells, Robert K. Straus, George 

KMA, Shenandoah.......... ET ce Pe ner awa bas xan gnayx sears 57 | Fielding Eliot, Mrs. Harold V. Mil- 

KMBC, Kansas City......... 5.000. . 20 Rr nce ree approx. 100 | ligan, Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Em- 

8 RR ee OUR U6}: ree eoees eeeboces ? | met S. Conely, Father Talbot, Helen 

KMYR, Denver........ ee eee 27 | Parkhurst, Janet Flanner, Michael 

KNX, Los Angeles.......... Op A) ern eae ee 273 | Strange. 

KOB, Albuquerque.......... 8 eee ee : E In the field of sport. Arthur Dono- 

ee RMON, oo crc ae so eae MS FUNEU: obisinkccees ace as verre 52} van, Johnny Vandermeer, Ruth 

KONO, San Antonio......... rae eteceseseeers 8 ; Aarons, Sandor Glancy, Billy Soose, 

ee) Ay ol a SF Bo eae .»+-(full time) 27) Lefty Gomez and others. 

(part time) 18) ud ae 
os ES ee i nec aks eds seu ssactvan 12|| SINGERS AND DANCERS | 
KPO, San Francisco......... ARS chien 6k a's Pe Kies sakes bees 200 mic ink ee ee ee ' 
KSFO, S. Francisco...5,000 & 1,000.16 yrs.......... ccc cccucucceuces #5 Third, in the general field of en-| 
KSL, Salt Lake City......... 50,000. .20 yrs . ?|tertainment. The great dancers Paul 

Draper, Paul Haakon, Patricia Bow- 
KSO, Des Moines........ NN a 50 | man, Eric Hawkins, Estelle and Le- 
KSRO, Santa Rosa, Cal 1000.. 4 yrs...... .. 14) Roy, Betty Jane Smith, Harland 
KSUB, Cedar City, Utah. 1.000.. 4 yrs . 6| Dixon and Victor. Singers: John} 
KTUL, Tulsa........ ae NS Mpc nada Phere eee 55 | Edwards, Kuznetzoff, Tamara, Tana, 
KUJ. Walla Walla.. .. 1,000. .13 yrs .. 22 | Burl Ives, Mary Sutherland. Come- 
KUOA, Siloam Springs, Ark, 5,000..18 yrs..............ceeeeccccees 30 | dians: Al Bernie, Hal Sherman, Gus 
KXO, El Centro, Cal 0 REE SR aT g | Van. Jack Gilford, John Hoysradt. 
KYOS. Merced...... ei I NR ae oo er s 12 In the arts we have had Francis 
WAAB, Boston..... vecssces 1,000, 19 yrs............cseeeceeeeeees 2} Henry Taylor, the Director of the 
WABC, New York Cit; . 50,000. .17 yrs...(full-time WABC only) 25 | Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
Whey Wie 250.. 19 yrs SOE ee a 14 | members of the Metropolitan staff; 
Sea 5.000. . 11 yrs 93 | Thomas Craven, the famous art 
Birmingham......... UGS TDS 2 SES nn, (Seay ps ee te 96 | critic; Sidney Janis, authority on 
WAVE, Louisville........... 5,000.. 8 yrs eae od 40 modern art; also among architects 
WBAB, Atlantic City........ 250 ETE Rae a 9 and designers, Buckminster Fuller 
WBBM, Chicago. ... 50,000. . 18 yrs . 259 | and Donald Deskey. 
WBNS. Columbus............ 5.000. . 20 yrs ; In the great field of country and 
New York Ci:y RO Oe Wee a ei » | folk dancing we have had May Gadd, 
WBOW, Terre Haute........ SSE ea Aialnign aaa Relea 4 19 the head of the Country Dance So- 
WBT, Charlotte......... ~ °° O° Gee meg eons sates 56 | ciety, and have presented, in co- 
WCAE, Pittsburgh........... 5,000. .19 yrs ; » | operation with this society, the folk 
WCAU, Philadelphia......... 50,000..19 yrs....................... ie dances of a dozen nations, danced 
Minneapolis se UNL Ts NMP E Ns oh'S 7s 84.3076 0 500% e hoca ke PP here by descendants of various peo- 
_ Cincinnati. _... 50,000. .11 yrs 54 ples, in native costume. We have 
Cleveland.... IN a ae 9 also had country dancers from all 
| AMO SES. ok Caled NS ened bv ivtesscabneesrectes 14 parts of the United States. 
WCPO, Cincinnati. .......... ELE SR neers ere ee 31 |] r pepemeenrenianin 
maenaoanns Oe ae ~~ F000, SET YER. os os ini keke cenacevcccvag 28 TELEVISED NEWS si 
WDOD, Chattanooga......... RECUR 2 AR eee ee Paes 50 In the field of public events it 
WDRC, Hartford............ 5,000. . should be noted that we have, as far 
ss MA acids 15 uw eb AE PERSE cos oleae sb ecccb bcc meee 38 | as we know, for the first time in 
nee 6455 boys 5,000..17 yrs 70 | history, had a regular schedule of 
: t f televised news. News has been read 
te neal a oe poe ; a = (uae se HOW LRENE RA woh okens .~ over television before, but actual 
WGAR, Cleveland.....5,000 & 1,000..11 yrs oe st elem ab bay tt oi 
SUNN scars csnnes RMR SU P08. oc co ss cosas piskceneaas ? | before been ee ass ee 
Chicago . 50,000. .17 yrs Se ong Pe eee 
ng < c/a cathe laalalatas  tul ls Oeeeees - 850 A public discussion of public af- 
WGRC, Louisv an Gla: Bide 250.. 5 yrs Ass oo wees 40 fairs has as far as we know never 
WGY, Schenectady. . . 50,000. .19 yrs , ? | been regularly made on television 
WHB, Kansas City.. MINS jo as) 56 skin's Gallwedenn chicas 45 | until we began this Ogri ‘able 
4 F: S program, Table 
WHBF, Rock Island...... AS 2 6 dk Sb 6 beh bbiukesd 6 dc cans 42 | Talk, in July. I “Ove 
WHEC, Rochester 1,000. . 19 yrs Bete dn fags Apa an 
HEC, ‘ tea a ahaa 1, 60 BE ITS. eee ee cen eeeersecscens 29 | questions—or let us say most of the 
WHIO, Dayton Su Seer ean 35 | questions—uppermost in the blic | 
LIZ ~ . ‘ tions 10 I public 
WHK, Cleveland... MINN: + sk oss. s anadeeduwbe vacevine ? | mind; questions relating to the Euro- | 
WHO, Des Moines... iets Mn Ms soc eke bana ded oak coat 95 | pean war, to domestic economy, : 1 
WIBG, Phila (Glenside)..... 1,000..17 yrs — ete Cc y, and | 
; ee SEMEN 66406 Rpmew es LF ITB, osinin.ce ivedoetecveeccncone, 18 | to other problems of wide general | 
(10,000 CP) interest. 
WING, Dayton.............. 5,000. .19 yrs.........04 desiesecerecees on} canes Sak Seve sever hee 
WINS, New York So) 1,000. . 17 yrs see eeeerescereees 
WIOD, Miami iree¥er J |: Se ee ae eens aews ‘ 40 
WIP, Philadelphia Seok ge +e» 9,000... 20 yrs..........seeccccceeceeess 59 | WNEW, New York City...... 5,000. . 
WISH, Indianapolis. ..5,000 & 1,000.. Less than 1 yr..... pdeesedaene ? | WNOX, Knoxville....5,000 & 500.. 
WITH, Baltimore......... ib Mes + we SERIE hic ccccccesossecescs (10,000 Mar. 29) 
WJJD, Chicago......... ecoese 1,160.,17 yrs.........ccccccccseseccees 26| WNYC, New York City..... : ey. 
WJLS, Beckley, W. Va.......  250.. 2% Os Fe es coccvcccccccess 171 WOC,: Davenport....... ‘ 250.. 
| | 6066 Os EE ERS oo ocd occas eccceccccesees 171 | WOR, New York City....... 50,000. . 
WJTN, Jamestown, N. Y..... 250... 18 yrs.......... ccvesocecccccos 20 | WOW, Omaha.......ccccccas 5,000. . 
WJSV, Washington.......... 50,000°.15 yrs............ tesseeeeereees 16) WQAM, Miami... ce... 1,000. .: 
WKAR, East Lansing........ Bs cae O98. ci cesceres peternceaeens WGXR, New York City...... 10,000. . 
WKRC, Cincinnati... .5,000 & 1,000..17 yrs............ ebebeesecerees: Obl Waray WeeRIDewe...... caves. See. 
meader,. Orlando. © oosciccc dss ts aS iceie sg cares ri rereere yr 12 | WRVA, Richmond........... 50,000. 
WLOL, Minneapolis.......... Res > Le SPO. iG cs si chee reeves 40 | WSAI, Cincinnati............ 5,000. 
WLS, Chicago...... eee ri ee DWC.» SC MED Actes cescey ovedshawe tee T(r PMS a5 Gab > ite kao a 50,000 
WLVA, Lynchburg...... ee _ aor ceaienscess 90} WEEK, Masbville......0...5.. 5,000 
WLW, Cincinnati........ eee Ue Ok) re coe ne 68 -.. do2 | WSM, Nashville............. 50,000. 
WMAL, Washington......... 5,000..16 yrs............. Csboccsccuees OL WEEZER, Syramise:..>.... cece Gee. 
WMAQ, Chicago..,.......... I | eae CiGccccees.. 100 | WIAD; Quincy. :<..; pace ae Bs e WOI A eid dees v5% 0 kb oped ve cen 33 
WMBD, Peoria..... ee SS Oh Ties ae en 65 | WTAM, Cleveland........... I ie ee ye 90 
WMBR, Jacksonville......... ng he Ls ETE Cee eee eaedeoceces 10 | Wate, Harmord...... Sen aaee I dhbh Ses esate Neier: 61 
WMC, Memphis.............. 5,000.. 19 yrs Siheseoss. Gat Wwe, ASNOVIINC.. <. os Ro ee eS 5 OeERs Wa iea hed bas be eadV exes 3 24 
WMCA, New York City...... 5,000..16 yrs Fasicnnw 96 | (5,000 CP) 
WNBH, New Bedford........ 250... 20 yrs........... soesesssicéoces BE) BORA a 


the Experimental Television Broadcasting undertaken in the latter half 
of 1941 by the Columbia Network. CBS activities have a special interes¢ 
because CBS is a newcomer to the field.—Ed. ) 


I do not think we need to fabor 
this point. It is enough to say that 
they seem to us adapted to the 
present capacities of the instrument, 
We believe that by skillful handling 
of the equipment now, we will pre. 
pare for the future in the best pos- 
sible way. 


SENSE OF FREEDOM | 


ES 











As a result of the physical situa- 
tion of our studio, its rather large 
area, and of the approach we took 
to the handling both of people and 
| of equipment, we have _ broken 
| through the narrow walls which con- 
| stricted television before. We have 
| given ease of movement and a sense 
of space—a very necessary part of 
the sense of real life. By various 
techniques we have made it easier 
for people to identify the characters 
and objects seen on the television 
| Screen; it is true that we have used 
psychological devices to overcome 
the purely physical disabilities of 
the small screen, but they have been 
thoroughly justified in operation. We 
have altered the traditional picture 
seen on the television screen, by go- 
ing back to the basic principles of 
good composition in other pictorial 
media, This also has been an aid in 
giving a sense of movement and 
space. 

Above everything we have given 
the spectator a sense of great free- 
dom, as the basic atmosphere of 
television. The feeling that people in 





television were only exiles from 
radio, definitely wishing they had 
their scripts back, we have com- 


pletely destroyed. By creating this 
sense of freedom, we have been able 
to convey the interest of human 
character more completely, because 
it has been unrestricted, and this, it 
happens, is one of the things that the 
medium of television does best. 

It was pointed out in the very first 
professional reviews of our programs 


that we had combined an absolute 
definiteness of technical handling, 
a sure split-second timing, with a 


high degree of spontaneity. The two 
things do go together as our com- 
petence with the equipment makes it 
possible for us to free the profes- 
sional or non-professional people 
who appear before the camera. Cam- 
era handling itself is a complicated 
technique, and we have made ad- 
vances in this field; in certain re- 
spects we have a greater facility with 
the handling of a camera on a dolly 
than has even been accomplished be- 
fore. To the spectator this should 
signify nothing except that he gets 
more interesting, and more. varied, 
and more communicative pictures 
than ever before. This is the exact 
purpose of our technical handling of 
the cameras. 

Out of certain technical devices 
we have made some specific and 
creative advancement. All entertain- 
ments which used machinery, from 
the earliest days of the theatre to the 
present in the movies and in tele- 
vision, have certain technical capa- 
cities which are almost magical. This 
capacity to create illusion is very 
valuable; and while we have devoted 
ourselves wholeheartedly to explor- 
ing the realistic capacities of the 
medium, we have not ignored the 


others. Particularly we have devel- 
oped the magic of the picture in 
connection with illustrating chil- 


dren’s stories, and. have created, in 
a small way, a television counte! 
part of the animated cartoon; I use 
the word counterpart to make it 
clear that we are not trying to do 
animations in the cinematic sense 
We have managed to give the illu- 
sion of movement and change, which 
the moving picture also does. 

In another field, of the fine arts, 
we have also made discoveries. A‘ 
the specialists from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art have said, television 
enables us to show pictures as they 
have never been shown before; we 
have a control of attention which 
cannot be matched in any other 
medium. The technique of traversing 
pictures so as to explore their back- 
Zrounds, to give them depth and at- 
mosphere and space, has brought 4 
sort of magnification of intensity to 
the paintings so exhibited. 

And in quite another field—the 
interview—we have seen the faults 
of duplicating radio technique, anc 
have developed a new method, whic! 





we call the blitz-interview. 
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ANALYZING PROGRAMS 


By Raymond Spector 
(President, Raymond Spector Ad Agency ) 





Considering the importance of radio in our social, eco- 
nomic and political life—as well as in the commercial field— 
it is surprising how woefully behind other media radio has 
been in utilizing proven research techniques—particularly 


in connection with the pre-evaluation of programs and com- 


mercials. 

Magazines and newspapers have perfected research tech- 
niques enabling editors to determine with certainty who 
their readers are and what they want to read. Similarly, 
advertisers in these media kave perfected research tech- 
niques er2bling them to break down their ads into the small- 
est. component parts and to place each of these elements 
(captions, illustrations, layouts, selling arguments, phrases, 
and even particular words) under en evaluation microscope 
which not only ‘spots’ both weak and strong points—but also 
determines the reasons why. This has been done by means 
of personal interviews, mail questionnaires, split-copy tests, 
and readership studies. 

But in radio, most research activities have been designed 
to serve a promotional end—rather than to get the facts. 
Unlike the readers of a particular magazine, the audience 
of a particular radio program (sponsored or sustaining) has 
been a conspicuously unknown quantity, its nature undeter- 
mined, its preferences unlearned. So, too, for the elements 
of radio commercials and programs. What is a good pro- 
g-am for a particular sponsor or a particular purpose? A 
strong selling commercial? A weak one? What are the 
weak points and what are the strcng ones? Why? 

Three years ago we, at the Raymond Spector Company, 
recognized the need for ‘embarking on uncharted seas’ be- 
cause nowhere were we able to get much of the basic in- 
formation we needed in order to properly evaluate programs 
and commercials. Naturally, muck of our activities in this 
field cannot be publicized in view of the fact that most of 
our findings remain our clients’ property. However, a very 
considerable portion of our findings have been made avail- 
able to other advertisers, agencies, and radio stations. 

We have freely made available to advertisers, agencies, 
stations, and networks an outline of the techniques used— 
some of which were originated or improved by us. As a 
result, we believe, more and more advertisers—more and 
more agencies—more and more siations are today conduct- 
ing research in this important field of entertainment, public 
service and advertising. 

A very small portion of our work has already been ex- 
ploited in the Horace Schwerin series of four articles which 
appeared during July, 1941, in ‘Variety.’ To even partly 
describe all of our radio research activities would fill many 
volumes. Therefore, we will list herein—in the briefest pos- 
sible outline form—some of the more important factors 
studied by us during the past year. 


1. Composition of Audiences 


Obviously audiences differ by stations, by types of pro- 
gram, by times of day or night. Only by ‘knowing who 
listens at given times to given stations and to given pro- 
grams, can you know what will interest and influence the 
people you seek to reach. By personal interviews—by mail 
questionnaires—we have studied audiences of many pro- 
grams over many stations. 


2. Pre-testing Radio Programs 


To our knowledge, no agency had been successful in pre- 
testing the various elements of individual radio programs 
and commercials. Our work in this connection was aided 
considerably by the use of the Stanton-Lazarsfeld Program 
Analyzer mechanism (which was described in the ‘Variety’ 
Series), However, a number of meckanical and technical 
improvements were made by us 

Among the program types analyzed by us, with the aid 
of the Stanton-Lazarsfeld device, were variety shows, news 
broadcasts. commentator programs, health talks, religious 
programs, serial programs, etc. 


3. Pre-testing of Commercials 


Our work in this field is unique in that we not only can 
determine which type of commercial sells most effectively— 
but we minutest 


break down our selling message into the 
component parts. Our researches have enabled our clients 
and ourselves to prepare copy that vw not only more 
acceptable to the radio public but most effec e fro! a 


=) } 
Sales standpoint. 


4. Spot Announcements 


For one of the country’s leading stations we made a specia 
study of spot announcements—as a result of which the sta- 
tion, for the first time—established the policy of selling 
time for spot announcements in the evening 


5. Rural Audiences 


_ We have just completed the first intensive study of rural 
listening habits. Because of the exnense involved, no other 
organization (to our knowledge) has interviewed farm house 
to farm house in order to get a first-hand picture of pro- 
gram preferences, listening habits, etc. Many of the findings 
obtained will be shortly made available to the advertising 


profession. 
6. Size of Audience 


P We have developed and used techniques to more accurately 
a program audience sizes than is now available bs 
e€ use of Crossley or Hooper fives. 


7. Audience Turnover 


One year ago we made available to our clients a study of 
Fidience-turnover which was very similar in its findings to 
e CBS study recently published 


8. Influence of Freauency of Listening to 
Product Purchasing 


Over one year ago a survey completed by us contained 





DISCLAIMERS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ‘USES’ OF MATERIAL BY 
PROMOTION DON’T IMPRESS 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


In radio, figures do, of course, regularly lie. Sometimes 


they lie unintentionally, as when inadequate ‘weighting’ is 
provided to offset interviewer and question bias or other 
purely technical difficulties that intervene between the 
facts and the interests anxious to Giscover them. Sometimes 
figures lie deliberately, as when, in a highly vital trade or 
competitive quarrel, it seems good ‘slicker strategy’ to rush 
out a set of figures loaded to explode in somebody’s face, or 
calculated to anticipate, alleviate or aggravate a situation 
in which divisions of opinion not only exist, but their exist- 
ence might sway decisions. 

Radio Research is, in the view of an enlarging army of 
observers, due for general inspection as to its practices. 
Notably the question of financing of research must be ex- 
amined. At eight cents an interview, or perhaps $5 a day, 
can the proper type of field workers be found or depended 
upon not to fake replies? If the cost of a research job is 
calculated on a hint of what the auspices wants to spend, and 
if this total sum must be cut in half, the second half being 
arbitrarily retained as the research outfit’s profit, what is 
the net result in terms of ‘truth’ or ‘reliable information’? 

Research has often allowed fantastic claims to be mace in 
its name. Individual executives of the leading firms may 
deprecate such claims, but they do so privately and quietly, 
not publicly and loudly. The end result is that business- 
men, in general, have been either encouraged or permitted 
to nurse colossal illusions concerning what can, and cannot, 
be expected from research. And perhaps nowhe-e has this 
been so true as in the realm of broadcasting, dealing as it 
does with emotional values (i.e. intangibles) and infested 
with big executives with bigger inferiority complexes where 
entertainment is concerned. 

The constant conflict between the 
‘scientist’ is becoming pretty well understood. 
lude to such embarrass:ig challenges as these: 


‘salesman’ and the 
It is a pre- 


Is research in the employ of radio sales promotion 
worth the paper it takes to print it? Is much of it 
sound in method or justified in interpretation? Is radio 
research, in short, the great razzle dazzle of this business 
of broadcasting? 

These questions must eventually be answered. They can- 
not indefinitely be postponed by the researchers pretending 
that everything is a ‘trade secret,’ or that their dubious prac- 
tices may be excused from filing a defense on the glib in- 
clusive alibi that it’s all ‘confidential to the client.’ 

That ‘confidential to the client’ line is frequently so much 
hogwash, because researchers are apt to allow the client 
to see only a carefully segregated part of the field work. On 
occasion the client gets a whole lot less of the lowdown »on 
-a given job than the researcher may confide to a contempor- 
ary in the interview line. Researchers talk freely and 
honestly, in their own exclusive society, which is apparently 
a mutual admiration league without by-laws but with a 
nicely understood etiquette with regard to clients and out- 
siders. 

Doubt arises more and more that the research 
tions, many of which are extraordinarily prosperous finan- 
cially, can piously attribute to ‘users’ the numerous avuses 
of material in the name of sales promotion, Moreover, it 
appears that all businessmen, injured by a ‘survey, 
are not willing to ‘play the game’ of answering one brochure 
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centages depends upon their collective ethics. And their 

collective ethics have not inspired universal confidence. 
The razzle-dazzle stuff could perhaps be more readily 


overlooked in the early days, when radio needed to pr vide, 
original 


and fast, a loin cloth for its 
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All of which still leaves open the subject of th! article: 


Does radio research lose its respectabiltiv when taken out 
into the market-place to be used by sales promotionists to be- 
smirch all competition in the process of supposedly proving 
self-merit? 

Can the research 
from the subsequent use of its material? 

Is there ener any ethical justification, even if the statistical 
story could be defended, for libelling (in the commercial 
sense) contemporaries as a prime essential to the ‘promotion 


organization divorce its responsibility 


of self-interest? 


substantially the same material as the NBC study recently 
published. 


9. Study of Station Coverage 


All of our clients use mail offers to determine size of 
audience, as well as to form a more accurate picture of 
station coverage than is provided by engineering maps. We 

(Continued on page 120) 





READING THE C.A.B. 


By A. W. Lehman 


(Mgr. Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting ) 


Budget-minded radio advertisers, stopped by the question 
of whether their advertising funds are being fruitfully spent, 
have discovered that the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing is a yardstick for a five-way measurement of their success 
or lack of it. Use of the C.A.B.’s grow- 
ing number of reports has enabled radio 
advertisers, for 12 years now, to find out 
how they have been faring in popular 
favor. But skilled advertisers and their 
alert advertising agencies have demon- 
strated, time and again, that the infor- 
mation collected, sorted, and analyzed 
by the C.A.B., is of material help in con- 
trolling the destiny of their radio pro- 





gram. 
: But an understanding of what the 
Al Lehman C.A.B. does—what information it 


gathers and digests—is the all-necessary preliminary to its 
proper use. Given that adequate and accurate knowledge 
of C.A.B. information, enterprising agencies and sales-seeking 
advertisers can fashion successful radio offerings—be they 
news broadcasts or 60-minute dramas. Many have done so. 

Full use of the C.A.B. information has been sometimes 
ignored through the uficonscious tendency to look first and 
always at the size of the C.A.B. rating a show—any show—has 
produced. The rating is truly important. It measures the 
comparative popularity of the program. Each rating is a 
percentage. For instance, if 20 out of 100 setowners who are 
interviewed in an area covered by a given program report 
that they heard it, the program is credited with a rating of 
20. The number of stations carrying a program does not 
affect the size of the rating. 

espite its importance as a barometer of popularity and 
despite the attention that a high rating always attracts, the 
rating in and by itself is only a fragment of the information 
that C.A.B. places before its subscribers. Baclzed up by 
3,500,000 interviews—the largest number of consumer in- 
quiries ever made by any one organization—dating from 
March, 1930, C.A.B. now reports its findings semi-monthly, 
monthly, and semi-annually. 

The basic information these reports contain is designed to 
help radio producers to gauge their programs and, having the 
five measurements at hand, fit the cficrings to the exact necds 
of the advertisers. The presentations, moreover, can be 
fashioned to meet and survive under the strenuous competi- 
tion of all radio advertisers for popular favor. The C.A.B. 
reports reveal: 


1. The ebb and flow of program types and lengths in 
popular esteem. ‘i 

2. The history of talent, not only for a season, but for 
the past dozen years. 

3. The advantageous time of day, or of week, or of 
season to broadcast the desired type of program with the 
desirable talent. 

4. The income groups likely to form the audience of a 
program of specific type, cast with certain talent, and 
broadcast at a given time. 

5. The geograplrical distribution of potential audiences 
so that the maximum radio efjort can be coordinated 
with the commercial distribution of products and services, 


| HOW FIELD Sr1AvF WORKS 


A corps of investigators, employed by Crossley, Inc., a 
earch organization retained by the C.A.B. for its 
setowners by telephone 168 days out 
a day they make a stated number 
The calls are plotted so that they 
number of families in each of the 
C.A.B. uses in its analysis of the 


private re: 
field. work, interview: 
of every year. Eight time 
of telephone interviews. 
proportionate 

levels the 


reach a 
four income 


public’s taste in radio offering The investigators are care- 
fully instructed to avoid leaaing questions. 

The interview made at two-hour intervals beginning at 
9:05 in the forenoon, open with the simple gq-esiion of 
whether the radio has been turned on at any time in the 


ast two hours. An answer in the negative ends the inter- 
t reported as a non-lstener for 


But the response 


tnose two 


that the radio has been 


operating 


eads the interviewer to further questior of what the sete 

owning family had heard. The C.A.B. ratings reveal every 

program's ability to create a conscious impr¢ on on radio 
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Such hot-off-the-fire returns enable the program sponsor 

o tell quickly whether the program is going up or down. 

Each program report not only lists the current rating of 


every network program, but also compares it with the ratings 
the offering earned in the previous two months. The points 
a rating has moved up or down from its last report is shown 
in a separate column, The speed with which the rating is 
determined and reported enables radio sponsors and 
producers to give swift first aid to some programs long before 
the public had a chance to cool to its attractions. 
Twice-a-month program reports, long the mainstay of the 
C.A.B. information, are now amplified by the monthly C.A.B, 
Set-User Program Report, which compares chronologically 
all commercial network programs. The set-user program 
report places the program rating in its proper perspective 
In addition to the accumulated monthly C.A.B. rating, the 
report gives the percentage of set-users who were listening 
to the radio at any given time and the percentage of set-users 
who were listening to each individual program. The program 
sponsor and the agency are thereby informed not only of 


(Continued on page 120) 
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THE RADIO INDUSTRY MOBILIZES IN WAR 
| RADIO WRITERS IN THE MONEY ” 





Delicate Footwork Required to Forestall 
Government Takeover of Broadcasting 





By Cap Hill 





Washington, Jan. 4. 


Federal officials and industry leaders on the Government 
front agree radio is up against the biggest, most crucial test 
of its career, with the entire future of privately-operated 
broadcasting depending on the way it meets the new obliga- 
tions. 

Outbreak of hostilities Dec. 7 had a major impact on radio, 
one that may not be fully appreciated for years. Kicked 
around by factions and blocs with selfish interests and aspira- 
tions, the broadcasting industry at least has received full 
appreciation that it can be one of the most potent, effective 
means of bringing about that national unity required for vic- 
tory. But it must apply curbs and restraints voluntarily— 
or be subjected to stringent controls that may well result in 
junking of the traditional American concept of privately-run 


radio. From page boy to network president, the industry 


people are on a dangerous tight-rope. 

Censorship—undeniably unpalatable to Americans—has 
been initiated in conformity with the idea of denying enemy 
nations any shred of information that might be of value in 
waging war. This was expected, despite the previous breast- 
beating of a few individuals who obviously were not far- 
sighted or who deliberately tried to encourage the industry 
to relax in false security. 


WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


From the Washington vantage-point, with confusion on 
many sides, the freedom of speech principle has not been 
submerged by censorship. Emphasis has been changed, 
however. Instead of meaning that anybody can say what he 
pleases, so long as he obeys the good-taste dictates and the 
few tongue-limiting statutes, the Bill of Rights provision now 
is important from the standpoint of ability to use the free- 
dom to the maximum national benefit. The war has put new 
meaning into the idea that persons cannot be allowed to yell 
‘fre’ in a crowded theatre. That's radio’s situation. 

The free-speech privilege cannot be abused by irresponsibie 
alarmists or unpatriotic elements, radio quickly appreciated. 
But when things simmer down, broadcasters will have their 
mettle tried in deciding how far to engage in propagandizing, 
in finding room for sincere, constructive criticism of the war 
effort, in showing editorial judgment and a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Though certain facts must be withheld and disloyal utter- 
ances will be punished, the Federal aim is to adhere strictly 
—as much as the exigencies of military strategy allow—to the 
well-established rules of conduct. Inevitably, radio will be 
up against the necessity of deeiding for itself when normal 
peace-time practices have to be altered. Take, for instance, 
the subject of forums and the political rows. What would 
have been permissible two months ago is verboten by com- 
mon agreement, if not by government frowns or decrees. New 
limits must be respected. Arguments that split the nation 
into factions in a way endangering the war effort will not be 
tolerated. At the same time, the right to voice opinions and 
register criticism is one of the reasons why the United 
States is in the conflict. Balancing national unity against free 
speech will be a constant worry for radio. 


SELFISH GROUPS 


Before entry into war, assault from other quarters—dating 
back several years but most determined in the months imme- 
diately preceding the Japanese back-stab—endangered radio’s 
freedom. That threat, though, was wholly different from the 
present danger. Selfish political groups desiring to hamstrihg 
broadcasters and use the microphones only to serve their 
own interests have been engulfed or have dropped the cudgels. 
The isolationist-versus-interventionist row, which was the 
most menacing of the repeated challenges, ended automatically 
with the war outbreak, easing the industry out of a damned- 
if-you-do-damned-if-you-don’t predicament. 

But many of the peace-time harpoonists haven’t given up 
their crusade. For the moment they have simply sheathed 
‘the weapons. They haven’t thrown them away. Any im- 
portant mis-step by a sizeable element of the broadcasting 
industry will send them into a new war dance. The social 
reformers and greedy groups (in various political guises) see 
in the conflict and demand for all-out support of the Gov- 
ernment potential excuses for resuming the drives to put 
radio under strangling regulation, if not oust private enter- 
prise altogether. 

The broadcasters, in carrying out their obligations to serve 
public interest, cannot close their eyes to the gangs that would 
load heavy punitive and discriminatory taxes on successful 
enterprises, give political agencies the power to dictate busi- 
ness practices and (by indiscretion, anyway) program pol- 
icies, break up going concerns with the excuse that they have 
‘monopolies,’ and bring the nation much closer to govern- 
ment-operated radio. Besides fighting to preserve freedom 
of speech, the industry will have to remain constantly alert 
to repel sneak raids on the citadel of freedom of private ini- 
tiative. Guerrilla tactics may be looked for on the part of 
anti-radio fifth columnists who hope to knock off the sentries 
when their attention is diverted. 


FEARS NOW ABSURD 


Actual war makes it seem ludicrous that broadcasters ever 
were alarmed about the rule requiring international stations to 
‘reflect American culture’ and radiate Good Neighbor senti- 
ment, proposals to forbid newspapers to operate transmitters 
and to limit the number of outlets any single individual or or- 
ganization might control, legislative drives to restrict the 
amount of revenue-producing advertising, or interpretations of 
statutes pertaining to lotteries, misleading advertising, and 
related subjects. 

Persons with grudges against broadcasting haven't for- 
gotten them permanently. They only have taken cover until 
a more fortuitous occasion presents. So if radio wants to en- 
joy the right to free speech after the war ends, the advance 
guards must be more wide-eyed than ever in looking for 
enemy patrols and discovering ambushes. 
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By Hobe Morrison 





During 1941 the radio writer has made further advances 
in stature, standing and earning capacity. The package deal 
accorded Clifford Goldsmith on ‘The Aldrich Family’ and the 
prestige piled up by Sandra Michael with her ‘Against the 
Storm’ are tangible proofs of this fact. Significant, too, was 
the ‘26 By Corwin’ series even though the author was pretty 
groggy before he completed that near-impossible assignment. 

Certain scripters have, of course, long been package-pro- 
ducers of their own programs. Among the veterans (and 
most successful) is Irna Phillips, whose four serials, ‘Woman 
in White,’ ‘Right to Happiness,’ ‘Road of Life’ and ‘Guiding 
Light’ until the last few weeks brought her an income of 
about $200,000 a year from Procter & Gamble. Even with 
‘Guiding Light’ off the air, Miss Phillips is still figured to be 
making around $150,000, with the likelihood that she will in- 
crease that amount again if any one of several tentative 
deals for other sponsorship of the show comes through. 


Gertrude Berg, author-director-actress of ‘The Goldbergs,’ 
is another who has long had her own show. However, until 
several months ago, whefi she took over scripting of ‘Kate 
Hopkins,’ Mrs. Berg generally had just the one program, so 
her earnings have never approached those of Miss Phillips. 
Elaine Sterne Carrington is estimated to make in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000 a year from ‘Pepper Young's Family’ and 
‘When a Girl Marries,’ although she does not own them. 
Don Becker, through his contribution of story ideas, actual 
writing and a percentage of the Trans-american producing 
firm, is figured to make at least $100,000 a year. 


GOLDSMITH’S DEAL 


Clifford Goldsmith, who recently took over package 
ownership of his ‘Aldrich Family’ series for General Foods, 
is now reported to be netting about $2,500 a week for his 
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their rating but of their share of the audience at the time 
of the broadcast. With the points rise or fall in rating, in 
sets in use, and in the percentage of sets in use attuned to a 
given program all reported and duly listed, agency and 
sponsor have a well-rounded view of whether their presenta- 
tion is gaining or losing in public favor. They know, too, 
what competing programs are doing, because the chronologi- 
cal report compares the fare of the nation’s four networks 
hour by hour, night by night, and day by day. 

Semi-monthly and monthly reports are rounded out by two 
semi-annual publications, one analyzing the trend and 
makeup of program audiences. The other analyzes the use of 
radio sets and the trends in listening habits. Both are ac- 
cumulations of the previous months of summer or winter 
investigations. But they were not achieved by telescoping 
earlier reports. 
































ADDITIONALLY 


The report ‘Radio Program Audiences,’ probably the 
C.A.B.’s most popular reference work, analyzes programs by 
type and by length and by the income groups forming each 
audience. The report also reveals the talent with the most 
enduring radio appeal, regardless of type or length of 
vehicle in which they were broadcast. All the items of in- 
formation, assembled in. one report, provide a yardstick by 
which the program producer measures the suitability, the 
type, length, and talent of the production and then determines 
whether the listening income groups are in the desired pro- 
portions for the particular product the program is advertising. 
The semi-annual report also discloses the geographical popu- 
larity of every program. 

The ‘C.A.B. Analysis of the Use of Radio Sets,’ is a parade 
of statistics, void of the mention of a single program or star, 
that is concentrated simply on reporting the listening habits 
of the nation. The analysis proceeds by half-hours, by parts 
of the day and night, by the season, by income groups, and 
by geographical areas. Program producers can find out the 
potential audience they will have for any half-hour at any 
season of the year. 

From time to time, the C.A.B. extends its work to make a 
special report, such as its recent study of the listening habits 
in rural areas. Rural audiences were compared with city 
audiences so that agencies and advertisers could obtain a fair 
sample of the way in which their programs fare in less com- 
petitive areas. 

The C.A.B. analysis, of course, is based primarily on investi- 
gation in 33 areas where three or four networks have stations. 
The interviews are made in the following cities: 

East:—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Syracuce, Rochester, Washington. 

Seuth:—Louisville, Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas 
Houston, Oklahoma City. “4 

Midwest:—Chicago, St. Louis, Des Moines, Kansas City St 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha. naa 

Pacific Coast:—San Francisco, 
Seattle, Spokane. 

At present, the C.A.B. is making completed calls in these 
cities at the rate of 700,000 a year. The number of calls in 
each city, of course, depends on its size. A larger number 
of calls is completed in the larger centers. The device by 
which the C.A.B. assures itself that its sample includes a 
representative number of families from the lower income 
groups is to require additional calls in those groups. The 
larger number of calls is necessary because calls at random 
are heavily weighted with families in the higher income 
levels. Placing more calls in the lower income groups assures 
their proportionate representation in the survey results 

The C.A.B. is a non-profit, mutual effort. It is operated by 
a governing committee that is jointly appointed by the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies and the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. The committee at present 
consists of D. P. Smelser, chairman, of Procter & Gamble 
Company, George Gallup, of Young & Rubicam, Inc., Robert 
B. Brown, of Bristol-Myers Company, F. B. Ryan, Jr., of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., L. D. H. Weld. of McCann-EFrickson 
Inc, and A. Wells Wilbor of General Mills. Inc. 
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program, with option agreements taking that amount up to 
more than $5,000 a week in the next few years. 

A former and not too successful actor, Goldsmith was 
lecturer on health for a milk company and was doing fy 
casional writing when his ‘What a Life’ was produced on 
Broadway by George Abbott. The play made only a modest 
profit in New York and on the road, including a film 
but when offered on the air, the Henry Aldrich character 
developed into a comedy natural. Its click drew Gold 
smith away from the theatre (he had already started pov 
other play when ‘What a Life’ was produced, but has never 
had time to finish it). Presently it even out-bid Hollywood 
for the author’s services, so the last few Henry Aldrich 
pictures have been written by others from his characters 
with a royalty to him. . 

Rose Franken, whose ‘Claudia’ stories were a Red Book 
magazine success, adapted them for the stave and thereb 
made a cleanup in three directions. She coined and is still 
coining a fortune from the Broadway and road companies 
The film rights brought her an additional sock and a radio 
version for General Foods paid her $1,500 a week, until she 
tired of writing it after 13 weeks. The program is again 
available, but without Miss Franken’s services as scripter 
and is being considered by other sponsors, with the orig. 
inal authoress likely to get about $700 or more a week in 
royalties. 

Graeme and Sarah Lorimer, whose ‘Maudie’s Diary’ 
stories from the Ladies Home Journal have been adapted 
for radio as a Wonder Bread series, are getting bigger coin 
from that source than they ever did from mag or book au- 
thorship, although they aren't concerned, except by script 
approval, with the ether adaptation. Similarly, Sally Ben- 
son, whose ‘Junior Miss’ sketches from New Yorker mag 
have been adapted to the stage as a Broadway hit, is also 
likely to draw an additional $750 a week in royalties from 
a radio version, if and when one of several would-be sponsors 
finds a network spot for it. 

Among the many other daytime and evening radio 
writers, there is a growing trend toward author package- 
production and ownership of programs. This is partly a 
result of scripters wanting to follow obviously profitable 
examples but is also partly due to a growing realization by 
sponsors and agency men that giving ownership of a program 
to the author puts responsibility for maintaining its standard 
up to him. 


| OTHER PACKAGES — 
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Not including variety shows owned as packages by such 
stars as Jack Benny, Fred Allen and Eddie Cantor, some 
of the other package programs owned entirely or in part 
by the creator-author include ‘Duffy's Tavern’ (Ed Gardner), 
Against the Storm’ and ‘Lone Journey’ (Sandra Michael), 
‘Double or Nothing’ (Walter Compton), ‘How Am I Doing?’ 
(Bob Hawk), ‘Help Mate’ (Leonardo Bercovici, through 
C. D. Morris), ‘Hobby Lobby’ (Dave Elman), ‘Information, 
Please’ (Dan Golenpaul), ‘Quiz Kids’ (Lou Cowan), ‘Truth 
or Consequences’ (Ralph Edwards), ‘Vox Pop’ (Johnson- 
Buterworth, ‘Mary Marlin’ (Jane Crusinberry ). 

While serial writers without package-owner status, or at 
least a share in the program rights, generally don’t get as 
much as those with a percentage of the show, author pay- 
ment in this field has also gone up in the last few years. 
New York office of Blackett-Sample-Hummert still is the 
lowest-paying of the recognized agencies, with a minimum 
rate of $125 a week for scripting, but other agencies now 
pay up to $1,500 or so a week for scripts. Average price 
(not including B-S-H) is estimated to be about $500 a week. 

For single scripts, prices vary widely. One of the top 
payers is ‘Big Town,’ offering $500 in the east or $1,000 on 
the Coast. ‘Cavalcade of America’ pays from $200 to $1,000, 
the latter figure being for a specified show by a name au- 
thor. However, ‘Cavalcade’ makes a down payment for an 





accepted outline or story suggestion. ‘Meet Mr. Meek’ pays 
about $500 a week for scripts, part of which goes for 
royalty on the formula. Other single-time buyers and 


prices are ‘Lincoln Highway’ ($150), ‘Grand Central Sta- 
tion’ ($100), ‘Manhattan at Midnight’ (up to $250), ‘Inner 
Sanctum’ ($150), ‘The Shadow’ ($250), ‘First Nighter’ ($150). 
As a general rule, writers claim, the C.A.B. rating of a 
program is determined more or less by the amount paid for 
scripts, provided, of course, that other factors are equal. 
For instance, the presence of stars on a show undoubtedly 
boosts the rating, as does an advantageous spot on the sched- 
ule. But, with two programs of near-equal name rating and 
comparable time, the one paying more for writing generally 
draws the larger audience. At least, that is the somewhat 
biased theory of writers and their agents. 
Radio rights for plays and pictures varies. 
broadcast of an old hit play, the fee is likely to be about 
$500. The price for an old failure is about $250. For a new 
hit it’s from $1,000 to $2,500. Sponsors rarely new 
flops, so there’s no general price on those. 
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have today the results of thousands of mail tests conducted 
on hundreds of stations—at all times of the day and night. 


10. Study of Mail Offers 


There are vast differences in pulling power to mail offers 
between men and women—between city and rural sections— 
between types of stations. This project is not completed, but 
we already have secured considerable information in this 
connection. 

We believe what our small agency has done in the field of 
radio research demonstrates that an agency need not be 
among the first ten’ in order to properly utilize available 
research tools—in order to make its programs and com- 
mercials most effective. To our knowledge, we have done 
more radio research in the past year than any agency— 
regardless of size. And in so doing, it is our feeling, if not 
extreme, that we have made a real contribution. 

2 We would like to see more users of radio time ‘chip in’ 
in order to add to the fund of knowledge that can make 
radio an even more potent force than it is today. 
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Season's Greetings 


JACK BENNY 


AND 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 


Management 


A. & 8. LYONS 


























"THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER" 
WAS A GREAT MAN, 

| HOPE | AIN'T : 

LETTIN' HIM DOWN 


BOB BURNS AIR FEATURES 


INC. 





247 PARK AVENUE 


TUESDAY NIGHT NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 7 
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these are 


THE MORE SUCCESSFUL the business the greater the 
competition. This is age-old economic law. 


It applies to stations. 


But never has it been as easy for leaders to crack as it is 
today. 


The kind of selling and programming strategy which has 
kept WOR a consistent leader year after year is not nec- 
essarily the kind that will meet the split-second demands 
of the present. 


WOR is keenly aware of this. 


Always a leader in news and news analysis, WOR is now 
devoting more time, care and man-hours to this increas- 
ingly necessary and valuable commodity. 


However, as the station to which more New York families 
—in every income group — listened to most during the 
day and evening from June through September*, WOR 
realizes that news is merely one responsibility. 


Its duty, too — now more than ever before — is a morale 
one, Comedy and the light touch will come in for extra 
time and attention. No less will be the importance given 
to the pleasant gabble about shops, sports and life as it is 
lived. Here, too, will be the voice of a gay satirist, the 
laughter of children’s hours, and music — from Stravinsky 
to Shaw — will be kept up near the top of the tube. 


We believe that this awareness of change and quick adapt- 





ability —-a quality so unique to radio! — will bring to 
WOR’s advertisers — present and future, institutional and 
otherwise — the greater interest and response of thou- 
sands of listeners who have always displayed an unusually 
high degree of both qualities. ; 


It will be their acknowledgment of the greater informa- 
tion and pleasure they have every right to expect — and 
demand. Particularly in days such as these. 


—that power- full station 





* from first 4-month analysis of 25,000 face-to-face interviews 
— with all kinds of listeners in all kinds of homes — made for 
the “WOR Continuing Study of Radio Listening in Greater- 
New York.” 
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“Til Think About That Tomorrow’ 


T would be gratifying indeed if management men 
in American business could contemplate the pros- 
pect of solving tomorrow’s problems as lightly as did 
Scarlett O’Hara in “Gone With the Wind.” Planning 
for the future is difficult, for management’s problems 
of the moment are of prepollent complexity. 


Under present circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the first thought of some business men is to cur- 
tail advertising, conserve resources. But business 
history proves that the man who reasons thus has 


not “found the philosopher’s stone.” 


Industry’s yellow pages turn up scores of forgotten 
names of honest products—forgotten because their 
makers failed to realize that the public is fickle only 
because its memory is short. 

Yes, tomorrow’s business faces fact—not fiction. 
Tomorrow’s management men will be confronted 
once more with the problems of a buyer’s—not a 


seller’s—market. Tomorrow’s salesmen will be 


forced to meet the hard-hitting rivalry of small com- 
petitors grown rugged and healthy through defense 
expansion. Tomorrow’s advertising must produce, 
as never before, more effective results from every 
last penny of the advertising appropriation. 

To some, it might not seem the better part of wis- 
dom to sell increased use of WLW when our sched- 
ules are so full—when sales of our facilities are the 
highest in our history. 

But we aren’t thinking about this month, or next— 
we're concerned with next year, and the year after 
that—when we return to the economy of the buyer’s 
market and there is keen competition for the cus- 
tomer’s nod of acceptance. 

Moreover, we believe that the best time to adver- 
tise is when you have all the business you can han- 
dle, and that we should never miss an opportunity 
to leave this cogent thought—when you buy WLW, 
you buy at what is probably the lowest cost per im- 


pression in modern advertising. 














(THE NATION'S MOST MERCHANDISEABLE STATION 
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Affiliated with the Des Moin 





Says L. E. Cohen 
of Davidson's 


If you sell 
furniture, ap- 
parel, jewelry, 
hardware or 
home equip- 
ment of = any 
kind, you know Davidson's of 
Des Moines, doing a state- 


wide business in all these | 


fie!ds. 


And Davidson’s know KSO, 
through a record of results 
covering more than four years, 
Quoting L. E. Cohen, Vice- 
President and General Man- 
ager: 


“Since we began using KSO 
four years ago, we not only 
have had good results in the 
form of direct sales, but also 
have found it an excellent me- 
dium for institutional selling, 
Our experience shows that the 
use of top flight local talent, 
such as Andy Woolfries, plus 
short, well-planned com- 
mercial copy, adds up to ef- 
fective radio selling.” 


On KSO and KRNT, na- 
tional . advertisers pay the 
same low rates as do local ad- 
vertisers. So Mr. Cohen's 
statement is well worth re- 
membering when you choose 
a station for air-selling to 
more than a million peonle 
in lowa’s No. 1 market—Des 
Moines and its extensive trad- 
ing area. 


NBC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


ot F BASIC . 
mere ae ii:ir. 
| 5000 WATTS 


_ The Cowles-Stations in 


DES MOINES 





& Tribune 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


GUY 


LOMBARDO 


AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 
e 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 


SATURDAYS 
8 P.M. EST 
CBS NETWORK 


. 

HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK CITY 
NOW 
® 


Management—MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


De'SerOn OCmDTOHD 


“BRIGHT HORIZON” 


The story of Michael West 


CBS 
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“TIME TO SMILE” 
each 
Wednesday Evening 
NBC Red—9 P.M. 


Holiday Greetings 


from 


Eddie Cantor 


“BANJO EYES” 
Warner Bros. 
Hollywood Theatre 
New York City 


any other night 
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From the Center of 
NEW YORK 
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10000 WATTS 

| ’ 

Night and Day 

i 

4 Providence and Pawtucket ... one vast metropolitan i C 
“a area, plus 145 other cities and towns, gives you access 

| to over 1,000,000 people, in NEW ENGLAND'S 2ND Interstate Broadcasting O., Inc. 
Me ee 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i | eres Recene ee Circle 5-5566 

nth Shenae SSN MAL HOMBRE NT RRO eos 

ba sa EAR EN ARES CORNY, Seer eldees eee Gia BS oe a 

} 
How Green Is My Valley ? 
e 

cM 

4 ; (actor) 

ney The Don Lee Broadcasting System has covered by a LOCAL Don Lee station. 

i now completed the last important link More than 9 out of every 10 radio 


homes on the Pacific Coast are within 
25 miles of a Don Lee station. If you 
have a sales message for the radio 
listeners in Fresno ... if you have a 
message for any of the 10,000,000 peo- 
ple on the Pacific Coast, buy the net- 
work Pacific Coast advertisers prefer* 
-.- Don Lee. 


in the Pacific Coast’s only network 
covering every one‘of the 32 important 
i . Pacific Coast Markets, with the addi- 


oo oe 
7 


tion of station KFRE in Fresno, the 
biggest market in the rich agricultural 
ut San Joaquin Valley. NOW every im- 
portant market on the Pacific Coast is 


*Don Lee carries more Pacific Coast network 
business than the other three networks combined. 





Mutual [ON LKR 


Thomas S. Lee, Pres.; Lewis Allen Weiss, Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr. 
5515 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California. 































CHARLES F. STEVENS 
joins 
The Earle Ferris Company 
as 
Executive Vice-President 
Chicago 
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Std 


New York 























Hollywood 





Because of 


Buddy de Sylva 
Vinton Freedley 
Dorothy and Herbert Fields 


Cole Porter 


THANKS 
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Again the Biggest Radio Year 
Mm Rawk 





sca 


NETWORK PROGRAMS | 
MAJOR BOWES' ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR e 


RUTHRAUF & RYAN RADIO GROWTH 1937 —1941 | Sponsoted by Chrysler Corporation for Plymouth, Dodge Passenger Cors ond 


Trucks, De Sete and Chrysler Motor Cars . 
| | EDWARD .G. ROBINSON IN “BIG TOWN” 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 : : Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company tor Rinse. 

‘| BOB BURNS IN “THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER” 

Sponsored by Campbell Soup Company for Campbell's Soups ; 


“THAT BREWSTER BOY" 
Sponsored by Quaker Oats Company for Quaker Oats ond Mother’ + Oats 


“VOX POP” with PARKS JOHNSON, WALLY BUTTERWORTH 
Sponsored by Emerson Drug Company for Bromo- Seltzer eae 


“GOOD WILL HOUR" with JOHN J. ANTHONY _ ue 
Sponsored by poniesd Yeast Company for lronized Yeest 


LANNY ROSS.” - 
} Sponsored i’ . ybell Seup Company for Fronco- As 
Macaroni, and Beet Gravy 


“GRAND CENTRAL STATION”’ 
Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company for Rinsa 


“QUIZ OF TWO CITIES” 


f Spensored by Noxzema Chemica! Company for Noxzema Skin Cream 


“AUNT JENNY’S REAL LIFE STORIES” 
Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company for Spry Shortening 


“ELLERY QUEEN" 
Sponsored by Emerson Drug Company tor Bromo-Seltzer ... 


“BIG SISTER" 
Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company for Rinso 


¢: : , . “ARE YOU A MISSING HEIR?" 
NCE again Ruthrauff & Ryan has completed a Sponsored by leanizad Yeast Company for lronized Yeast 


record year in Radio advertising. Figures for 1941 “THE SHADOW”. 3 
Sponsored by Delaware, leckawonee & Western Coal Ce ee 
: “MEET MR. MEEK” 

histor y- Sponsored by Lever Brothers Company for Lifebuey Soap 


; Sponsored by fronized Yeast Company for Ironized Yeast 


“ORPHAN ANNIE” 
Sponsored by Quaker Oats Company for Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice Sporkies 


ey 








ee eee eed 













































far exceed those of any previous year in this Agency’s 





But even more significant is the fact that this increased 





growth has been due in large measure to the increased 
billing of our old clients—good evidence that Ruthrauff 
& Ryan methods make themselves felt in Sales. 


ORR one eee 


NETWORK PROGRAMS IN CANADA 


In achieving this success, Ruthrauff & Ryan has not | sia wee i . 
BIG TOWN... for Rinso 

: CANADIAN THEATRE OF THE AIR... for fronized Yeast 

ticular kind of show. Among our programs are included Ge 


Comedy, Musical, Dramatic, Va riety, Davtime Serials, LES SECRETS ou DR. MORHANGES .. . for Ironized Yeast 
, - ’ f LIONEL PARENT CHANTE.. . for Rinso 


been wedded to any one formula, nor limited to any par- 


Audience Participation and “Spot” Broadcasting. LUCY LINTON’S STORIES FROM LIFE... for Sunlight Soap 
; ; ; . NAZAIRE and BARNABE ._. for Lifebuoy Soap 
Another important success factor is this Agency’s | TANTE LUCIE... for Sunlight Soop 


sales-minded attitude toward “commercials.” Our “com- 
4 
aaa ; ; pe “SPOT” PROGRAMS 
mercial” writers are chosen for their salesmanshi p—for 
AMERICAN CIGARETTE & CIGAR COMPANY, Inc. . _. for Pall Mall 


their ability to sell through the spoken word. | Famous Cigarettes 
i BINYON OPTICAL COMPANY ... Optical Supplies 
Would you like to know more about the radio back- DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION . ... for Dodge 


Passenger Cars 
DAVID G. EVANS COMPANY ...“Old Judge” Coffee 
in America with complete radio facilities in the East, H. FENDRICH, Inc... . for Lo Fendrich Cigors 
Mid-West and West Coast territories? We shall be glad Se ee ee 
GARRETT & COMPANY, Inc... .' Virginia Dare’ ond Gorrett Wines 
to arrange an interview at your convenience. GILMORE Oll COMPANY . . . Gasoline and Oils 
GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, Ltd... . Dairy Products 
GOODALL COMPANY ... Palm Beach Suits and Fabrics 
HYDE PARK BREWERIES ASSN., Inc... . Beer and Ale 


JOHNSON STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE COMPANY .. .“Rhythm-Step” Shoes 
ut rau y ra AE ne, | KRIM-KO COMPANY... Chocolate Milk Beverage 


ground of Ruthrauff & Ryan—one of the few agencies 


LANGENDORF UNITED BAKERIES, Inc. ...""Homestead” and * “isdgedeet: Breod . 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY . .. for Litebuoy Soap, Rinso ond Spry 





e Advertisi ng OSHKOSH B’GOSH, Inc... . Overalls 
NEW YORK CHICAGO QUAKER OATS COMPANY ... for Quaker Octs, Pufled Wheat and 
Puffed Rice Sparkies 
ST. LOUIS : DETROIT F HOLLYWOOD JACOB RUPPERT, BREWERY, Inc. ... for Ruppert Beer and Ale 
SOUTHWESTERN DRUG CO. ... Red Arrow Laboratories © 
SAN FRANCISCO . SEATTLE . HOUSTON __ STERLING BREWERS, Inc... Beer and Ale 
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GREETINGS 


——— - 


RAY and EDDIE DOWLING 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 


























PERCY FAITH 


Management: MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 
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Don Bernard 


PRODUCER—DIRECTOR 


“Meet Mr. Meek’ (1940-'41) 





VARIETY says: “....a national disgrace’’ 
But Crossley says: 12.6 


“Skillful and excellent direction.” 
orchid to Don Berna 


Variety also says: 
Winchell says: “A 


Greetings 


BETTY 
GARDE 


PHILLIP MORRIS 
Friday Night 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 
Monday Night 


MAUDIE’S DIARY 
Thursday Night 


For 


CBS 


For 


NBC 


For 


CBS 


Hello Again: 


on our Ninth Christmas Together 


VIRGINIA PAYNE 


and 


“MA PERKINS” 





























rd’s deft direction.” 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PETER VAN STEEDEN 


“MR DISTRICT ATTORNEY” 


Goodkind, 


Joice 


Morgan 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Affiliated with 
Raymond R. Morgan Co. 


Hollywood 
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FRIENDLY GREETINGS 


BOB HANN ON 


DECCA RECORDS CBS PRO#ZRAMS 


TUMS PROGRAM with 
FRANK FAY—NBC RED—THURS., 10:30 P.M. 


Booking Management: MCA ARTISTS, 
Personal Management: PAUL KAPP 


LTD. 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


DON 
VOORHEES 



































JOHANNES STEEL 


INTERPRETS THE NEWS 
WMCA 























“VIVA ROOSEVELT” 





XAVIER CUGAT 
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Well I Swan! 
) Variety HAS THE WHOLE TOWN IN A LATHER#* | 
SAYS Bi 5 
a ay 
GEORGE »» GRACIE | 
Tq (BURNS) (ALLEN) il 
i 
| At 
. MANAGEMENT dt 
‘i LESTER HAMMEL i 
: SO HAS SWAN SOAP : WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY " 
! 
JOAN EDWARDS Congratulations to 
Sincerest thanks to 
cS a the manager and staff of each of the 
Theatres in which the Dr. I Q. radio 
show has played for their splendid co- 
operation in making the Show a suc- 
cess, and in further strengthening the 
bond between the Theatre and Radio. 
YOUR LUCKY STRIKE 
HIT PARADE... 
CBS TELEVISION 
LIBERTY RECORDS eer 
Grant Advertising, Ine. 
: hica @ Dallas @ New York @ Monterrey @ Mexico Ci tC 
MCA Artists Ltd.” ‘inten isso" pers ne 
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Guarantee: 


WXYZ will open Detroit 
food and drug markets to 


YOU. 


Faster and at a lower 
cost than any other 
Detroit Station. 


address: 


wxyz — king-trendle broadcasting corporation 
1700 stroh building, detroit, michigan 


(or any paul raymer office) 


— 






































CHICAGO'S AND 
CALUMET AREA'S 


most complete .... 
ees NE | | S 


COVERAGE 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
TRANSRADIO PRESS 
ELMER DAVIS (CBS) 


DR. GERHARD SCHACHER 
CAPT. MICHAEL FIELDING 
“BULLETINS FOR DEFENSE” 


OK OK KOK 


24 REGULAR NEWS BROADCASTS DAILY 


K OK OK OK OK 


Ask Us About News Feature Availabilties 








2K OK OK OK 
W-I-N-D 
5000 WATTS 
. STUDIOS 


In Gary, the Heart of the busy Calumet 
Steel Production Area, and in Chicago 


at 230 North Michigan Avenue 
AFFILIATED WITH CBS 


e NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
THE FOREMAN COMPANY 


560 KILOCYCLES 
© 


























AN OUTSTANDING 
AUDIENCE 
BUILDER... 


... PAT FLANAGAN 


(ACE CHICAGO SPORTSCASTER) 


again Broadcasts the Cubs-Sox Games 
exclusively on Station WJJD... 


Pat Flanagan, who has broadcast sports to 
“sports-conscious Chicagoans since 1929, 
again gives play-by-play descriptions of all 
Cubs-Sox home games in 1942, exclusively 
over WJJD.... 


And in 1942, as in the past three years, these 
broadcasts will be sponsored by the Walgreen 
Company.... 


Just another WJJD “showmanship feature” 
that wins listeners for this station... . 


WJJD 


(20,000 WATTS) 


230 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE STATE 5466 








The nation’s largest independent station 
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Our task now ts 


... to do our part towards contributing to the national 
morale by assuring that the American people shall continue 
to be the best informed people in the world. 

We have formulated no new policies with regard to 
the war. It is of the essence of radio broadcasting that it 


should be swiftly and flexibly responsive to the ever-chang- 


ing opportunities and ever-changing needs of a democracy. 


Many of the patterns of peace will, of course, continue 
in our broadcasting, but with a new significance. Religious 
programs will nourish the deepened need for spiritual values 
in the trying times ahead. Listening to great music will have, 
for millions, a new and richer meaning in a nation at war.’ 
Light and gay music, as well as programs of fun and frolic, 
will have their place too—perhaps a stronger place than 
ever, because buoyancy and laughter play a vital part in 
winning wars. 

Columbia will devote itself without stint to this oppor- 


tunity to serve the nation. 


From the annual statement of 


William S. Paley, President 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Gift-Laden Cars 
At Xmas Time 


Cue Future Use 


Detroit, Jan. 4, 

Holiday caravans to the nearby 
Army camps, sponsored by Station 
WXYZ here, were such a click that 
plans probably will be pursued for 
week-ends and other holidays during 
the year. “Centering the activities 
originally on obtaining gifts for the 
soldiers at Great Lakes Naval Train. 
ing Station, more than 300 miles 
from here, the station also plugged 
the idea of donors and friends get- 
ting up a motorcade to escort the 
gift trucks to the camp. 

When the round-up was completed 
more than 100 cars poured out of 
Detroit on the long trip—in the 
rain—picking up several hundred 
other mobile well-wishers on the 
trip across lower Michigan. The 
station also shipped along its star 
entertainers to provide a show 
picked up for broadcast here. Be- 
cause of the public response and the 
advantages in such tie-ups the studio 
proposes to sponsor added motor 
cavalcades to other camps where 
there are Michigan men. 


CBS PAGE BOY NOW 
AN EDITOR—AT CBS 
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Septet rs 


ON THE AIR 
FOR PALMOLIVE SHAVE CREAMS DAVE. 


EVERY SATURDAY, 8:30 oes Thomas C. Flynn, former CBS 
AND REPEAT 11:30 P.M., ES page boy, is newly entitled to de- 


WABC, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. scribe himself as Collegiate Editor. 
“TED BATES, INC. ' NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ HOLLYWOOD @ LONDON ees Sere See: ae 


recently went to Boston as press 
i -§| agent in WEEI. 
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i Holiday Greetings 


MYRTLE VAIL 


STARRING IN 


MYRT and MARGE CARLO DE ANGELO,,.. 
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‘ : Wheatena Playhouse ; 
llth Consecutive Year On CBS 


The O’Neills 
Mandrake, The Magician 
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Junior Miss 



































JACK MILLE 


Musical Director 




















THE KATE SMITH HOUR Harry Von Zell 


AND 


THE ALDRICH FAMILY Te aoe 


of 
8TH YEAR THE O°’NEILLS NBC-CBS | 
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147 American Families Received 


801,690.00 


Through The Research, Investigations, Administration 
and Dependable Public Service of the 


BOARD OF MISSING HEIR 


(Beginning 3rd consecutive year on the air) 








= 
Authors 
JAMES F. WATERS — ALFRED SHEBEL 
| 
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IRONIZED YEAST “COURT OF MISSING HEIRS" 
By JAMES F. WATERS 


e 
e Published by MODERN AGE BOOKS 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Inc. First Printing Sold Out 
Via CBS Network | Second on Press 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD LONDON | 


WNEW NEW BIZ 
VARIED AND 
VARIETY HEAVY 


on your 36th Anniversary 
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Congratulations 


Pointing to a record-breaking De- 
cember as proof that commercial 
radio will not be unstabilized by the 
from war, WNEW New York reported the 
sale of 1,849 quarter-hour periods, 
52 half-hour periods and 5,468 spot ' 
announcements to 21 sponsors dur- j 


ing the year-end month. With a 
single exception, all advertisers are 
national accounts. 

New business placed at WNEW 
during December: 


Hennafoam Shampoo, starting Jan 


19, a total of 312 musical 15-minute 
periods. 
; Lucky Strike cigarets, 63 two- , 
minute announcements weekly, 13 ° 
weeks 
Marlin Razor Blades, three an- 
nouncements weekly for 13 weeks 
Wheatena, 54 quarter-hour mu- 
sical pi in for 18 weeks 
Pride of the Farm Catsup. 10 a 
nouncements we ti Jan. 7 
) , 

















and Her Beloved Perennials 


kly sta ) 
Pall Mall cigarets, 42 nnounce- 
ments weekly for 13 weeks. ' 
~ THE GOLDBERGS” fees Sc 
programs 
ER S Cascade Laundry, 15-minute mu- 
ical programs. 
Chiclets Gum, for musical pro- 
y° 2 . ‘ - grams plus a total of 168 spot an- 
First of radio’s script serials, which has nouncements. 
J Simon Ackerman Clothes, 52 half- ; 
just celebrated its 12th Anniversary hour news commentary periods. Be. 


Mission Bell Wines, six 15-min- 
| ute periods a week. 


Mass ey Repeating 


; Sherwood’s ‘Lincoln’ 
PROCTER & GAMBLE for “Hiiz Raymond Massey does a return 


| guest appearance in the title part | 
in Robert E. Sherwood’s ‘Lincoln’ | 
on DuPont's ‘Cavalcade of America’ | 
5:1! 53 : . program Feb. 9 on NBC-Red | 
2 to 5:30 P.M., EST—CBS (WEAF). He created the characteri- 
oa ‘eo zation when the same piece was done | 
8:15-8:30 A.M., EST—WOR (Transcriptions) |on the show two years ago. 
| Actor guests next Friday night 
| (9) on the Philip Morris ‘Playhouse’ 
Sivia CBS 





Sponsored by 


[ 
' 





CBS Network © Mondays thru Fridays 
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NOW HAS TWICE 


THE POWER- 


YET COSTS NO MORE 





(on contracts signed before Feb. 15!) 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & CO.—R. C. FOSTER (NEW ENGLAND) 


SE 


ITH its recent increase in wattage, 

WNEW comes into hundreds of 
thousands of new homes — better and 
stronger. 

Yet—on all contracts signed before 
February 15, 1942—this tremendously in- 
creased audience is on the house! 

Now— it’s doubly true: MORE PEOPLE 


© xe 
~ a eK ene Pt ‘ 
* « te > 5 


ers 


IN AND AROUND NEW YORK LISTEN 
TO WNEW THAN ANY OTHER IN- 
DEPENDENT STATION! (according to 
independent surveys—sent on request). 
And now—more than ever—WNEW 
is your best buy in America’s best market 
—the station that moves most goods — 


fastest—and at the least cost! 





RVING NEW YORK AN D NEW JERSEY-24 HOURS A BAY¥-7 DAYS A WEEK! 
: —— a ; Pe 3 be a ee Aba an ae 
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McCANN- 
ERICKSON 


INC, 





offers 


Complete Radio Services 


in all four major 








radio centers 








THERE’S 
S distinctive as a fingerprint is the service 
NOT which WTIC renders to the people of 


Southern New England. Distinctive, too, is the 


manner in which the 2,600,000 listeners in this 




















ANOTHER important industrial area rely upon WTIC’s IN NEW YORK 
facilities for entertainment and information. 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Wise national advertisers have found that this | IN CHICAGO 
di loyalty makes WTIC atural adver- ~ ope 
LIKE IT ! vn — needa ) vite 1 palace 910 South Michigan Avenue 
tising medium. So, you’re missing a bet if your 
plans for Southern New England fail to include IN HOLLYWOOD 
WTIC. There’s not another like it! 448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
114 Sansome Street 




















“DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 


Representatives. WEED & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
b pd / / nt 4 > panied j q j 
| / , j a -_— a _ ~ 
- y/ = _ pounaad _— | oe, ——— {| — —, — 


By JANE WEST DA E 
a | NOW RADIO'S MOST POPULAR 
| FAMILY BRINGS YOU MORE , 
‘A | [LAUGHTER TEARS ano F{EART-THROBS | 


Presented by Ivory Soap: 99** 10° s 
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TWICE DAILY | , : 
| LISTEN |. Red Network, 12:15 to 12:30 P.M. EST Radio Organist 
/ IN .. WABC—5:30-5:45 EST—CBS 
oe COAST TO COAST 
; Dir. COMPTON ADVERTISING AGENCY CONSOLE 
MGT. ED WOLF—RKO BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 
ene —— HAMMOND | 
it s 
: renee 1 NOVACHORD 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FREE-LANCING 


HENRY SOUVAINE, INC.]]  scsica: cinecron 
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An Old Year Resolution We Are Happy 


To Renew—In 1942! 


Again in 1942 We Pledge Our Continued 
Enthusiastic and Untiring Efforts to Bring 
to Daytime Listeners Radio's Most Interest- 
ing and Absorbing Dramatic Programs— 


WOMEN IN WHITE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 
ROAD OF LIFE 


IRNA PHILLIPS 


SCRIPT SUPERVISOR 


CARL WESTER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Se, 


1942 Album of Stars 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
ELSA MAXWELL 

MARY LEE TAYLOR 

GUS HAENSCHEN 

BILL PERRY 

EMILE COTE 

TOM MIX Straight Shooters 
JORN B. KENNEDY : 
WARREN SWEENEY 
GRAHAM McNAMEE 
MILTON CROSS 

DON GORDON 

PERCY HEMUS 

CURLEY BRADLEY 
RUSSELL THORSON 
BETTY and BOB 
CHECKERBOARD TIME .. 


GARDNER 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


New York St. Louis 

















Honored. 


“The Voice of the 
Palm Beaches’ 


WINNER 


VARIETY Plaque 


Show-Management 


1941 


WJNO 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


AFFILIATED WITH THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Radio Keeps Actor Names Bright 





Even Legit Producers (Who Seldom Listen) Are 
Impressed by Radio Guest Dates 


By HOBE MORRISON 


What is only beginning to be fully 


realized in the trade is that by mak- 
ing frequent guest dates on various 
broadcasts an actor of stellar work 
on stage and screen is enabled to 
keep himself in the public eye, 
thereby maintaining his boxoffice 
draw and, consequently, his estab- 
lished salary level in his reguiar 
medium. 


The nightmare of actors has al- 
ways been the layoffs between parts 
or jobs. Those inevitable periods 
have been demoralizing to an actor's 
morale, as well as harmful to his rat- 
ing with the public and costly finan- 
cially. In the past, about all an 
actor could do to shorten the inter- 
vals between jobs was to be seen 


frequently by the ‘right’ people and | 


in the ‘right’ places. Generally, that 
involved eating in the better theat- 
rical restaurants, going to openings 
of new plays and attending theatri- 
cal parties. Of course those meth- 
ods are still used by actors to keep 
themselves in circulation. 

However, radio guest dates have 
become a much more important 
source of personal attention-getting 
—more important because the actor 








is kept before a vast public audi- 
ence, is generally presented under 
complimentary circumstances in his 
professional capacity and is well 
paid for it. Thus, there have been 
many cases in the last few seasons 
of actors going without legit or 
screen parts for extended periods, 
but through radio appearances re- 
taining their public draw and com- 
manding their regular salaries. In 
addition, there are a number of 
familiar instances of players who 
have been out of pictures or legit 
for some time, but have been able 
to keep going indefinitely via radio. 

Among the dramatic players who 
have made valuable use of air dates 
to maintain their boxoffice draw and 
salary levels between engagements 
in ether media are Walter Huston, 
Flora Robson, Burgess Meredith, 
Ethel Barrymore, Raymond Massey, 
Lionel Barrymore, Una Merkel, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Andy Devine, Paul 
Lukas, Ruth Gordon, Margalo Gill- 
more and any number of semi-names. 
Of course, that does not include those 
who have strengthened their posi- 
tion through regular, continued ap- 
pearances on specific shows, such as 
Helen Hayes, Frank Morgan, Basil 





Rathbone, Edward G. Robinson, John 
Barrymore and Eddie Dowling. 


EACH SELF-CENTERED 


Curious factor in this vital use of 
radio as an exploitation lever is that 
few picture or stage producers are 
more than vaguely aware of air pro- 
grams or who appears on them. Each 
of the show business fields tends to 
live in a self-centered world of its 
own, except that radio has shown 
more awareness of the value of 
names from the other media than 
vice versa. At any rate, when an 
unemployed actor has been active 
on various guest programs, film pro- 
ducers are only partially aware of 
why they’re willing to pay his for- 
mer salary, and legit producers are 
totally unaware of why. However, 
ihey sense that the actor’s name is 
alive and that he is an active box- 
office draw. Also, they cannot help 
but be impressed, no matter how 
unconsciously, by the confidence and 
independence of an actor who has 
been working regularly and is sol- 
vent. 

Contrary to a few years ago, there 
are now more guest shows origi- 
nating in the east than on the Coast. 
That, coupled with the fact that there 
is such an abundant supply of names 
available on the Coast, gives a star 
in New York the chance to do many 
more guest appearances than the 
Coast player can. There is always a 
shortage of names available in New 
York and, consequently, a cleanup 
to be had by any picture star who 
comes east for vacation, personal ap- 
pearance or other reason. 

In the last few weeks, for instance, 





Sheela 











has no precedent for war. 


System. 


continue to 





, , ere unlike other public services, 


Broadcasting has already shown that it has the 
power, the brains, the facilities for serving the 
nation in WAR as well as peace. 

This nation is proud of its Broadcasting 
The American people look to broad- 


casting with complete confidence that it will 


inform, 


strengthen the will to win. 


Western Elecfric 


But American 


to hearten, 


and to 











What’s In A Name 





Milwaukee, Jan. 4. 


c. J. Lanphier, manager of 
WEMP, summoned his staff of 
six announcers into conference 
recently and told them they were 
all fired as ‘announcers,’ that 
the name was obsolete as far as 
this station is concerned and 
that they were rehired on the 
spot as ‘microphone salesmen,’ 
to continue as such as long as 
they do a good job of ‘selling. 
Spielers will be paid, not a flat 
salary as a spieler, but more 
money guaged by their sales- 
manship on the air. 

‘You've got to sell sustainers, 
too,’ said Lanphier. 

iain 
A EA AL TTT 
this New York demand has become 
so great that in some cases it is 
profitable for an actor to come east 
just to do radio guest shots. If 
skillfully booked, he can make per- 


haps a dozen such appearances in a 
few weeks. It’s also true that the 
appearance of a Hollywood star on 
a New York-originating program is 
more of an event than his presence 
on a Coast show would be. There- 
fore, he’s given more ballyhoo and, 
frequently, more consideration as to 
script, billing, publicity, etc. 

Principal New York-originating 
programs using guest names are 
Philip Morris ‘Playhouse,’ ‘Caval- 
cade of America’ (which occasion- 
ally airs from the Coast), ‘Penthouse 
Party’ (about to become ‘Luncheon 
Date With Ilka Chase’), ‘Duffy’s 
Tavern,’ Helen Hayes (using occa- 
sional guest male leads), ‘We, the 
People,’ Gladys Swarthout-Pruden- 
tial show, Eddie Cantor, Fred Allen, 
Kate Smith, Kostelanetz, Ford Hour 
(from Detroit), ‘Lincoln Highway,’ 
‘Inner Sanctum,’ Dorothy Kilgallen, 
| Wheatena ‘Playhouse’ (recorded), 
| Armstrong “Theatre of Today,’ NBC's 
| ‘Great Plays,’ ‘Information, Please’ 
| and the Government ‘benefit’ shows, 
‘Keep ’Em Rolling,’ ‘America Pre- 
ferred’ and the just-folded ‘Millions 
for- Defense.’ 

Guest-name stanzas from the Coast 
include the Lux Theatre, Kraft 
‘Music Hall,’ ‘Silver Theatre,’ ‘Stars 
Over Hollywood,’ Edgar Bergen, 
Rudy Vallee, Orson Welles, Max- 
well House, Bob Hope and the ‘bene- 
fit?’ Gulf-Screen Guild. 
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R.R. BRUNTON 
HAS BELATED 
FIRST 


By WILLIS WERNER 


San Francisco, Jan. 4, 
Ralph R. Brunton, president of 
KQW, was having his first taste of 
network radio this week in nearly 
20 years of broadcasting. The vet- 
eran indie, with a flock of ether 


firsts to hir credit, hooked up with 
CBS (1). 

Back around 1924 when he oper- 
ated as KFUQ, Brunton had the first 
transmitter west of Cleveland pow- 
ered entirely from storage batteries, 
Shortly after, Brunton installed the 
country’s first police radio, inter- 
rupting regular KJBS programs to 
send messages to the cops. A fire 
siren was used as a warning. Idea 
worked fine except that everybody 
else responded to the calls too. That 
was before the days of short-wave. 

As long ago as 1925 Brunton was 
operating portable-mobile. Loaded 
his equipment on a truck and fol- 
lowed the parade celebrating Fris- 
co’s diamond pubilee. 

Other Brunton firsts include the 
first broadcast from a polo match, 
first use of popular music on Sun- 
day in this area (in the teeth of 
stern rebuffs) and the first attempt 
at continuous broadcasting in days 
when stations favored silent periods, 
He had the first all-night programs 
and wrote one of the first books on 
radio advertising. 

Active in the N.A.B., Frisco’s new 
network personality is also a past 
prexy of the Pacific Radio Institute. 








The Fort Industry Co., of which 
he is vice president, operates WSPD, 
Toledo; WAGA, Atlanta, Ga.; WLOK, 
Lima, O.; WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va. 





Richmond, Va.—Merrit Ruddock is 
now doing quarter-hour morning 
news commentatires from WRNL, 
‘ Richmond, Va., over Mutual network. 





that has 
made its mark 
in Baltimore 
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Greetings from the 























greetings 


fred allen 


portland hotta 


xk kK k * 


texaco star theatre 
wabc—wednesdays 


9-10 p.m. est 














CONGRATULATIONS TO 


VARIETY 


on its 


36TH ANNIVERSARY 


Rudy Vallee 
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but 


Some Write: 


Listeners 


Fan Pan Mail Oddities 


Seattle, Jan. 4. 


complain about serials, | 
but listen to them, say they demand 
high class and educational programs, 
programs that are 
They decry blue . : te ‘ 
gags of radio Pose le ae laugh | gestions on what is wrong, or right, | has a majority of boosters yet a 
at them. Finally they all believe | in radio programs. 
they can write better commercials 


listen 
definitely not. 


Listeners Club’ has been receiving 
hundreds of letters each week dis- 
satisfaction with children’s programs 
has declined sharply, as have com- 
|plaints about too much swing music. 


‘T Listen to the Programs Regularly Club listeners are chiefly house- 
| wives. Comments on serials have 


And Just Can’t Stand It’ | always made up the bulk of the cor- 


respondence, and those against the 
\heart-tuggers as compared to those 


By DON REED | than those used. These are some /for them has usually run about 4 


lof the conclusions arrived at- by to 1. But as noted above, most of 
|Bob Nichols, who has aired ‘The |these aginners will cite one or 
Listeners Club’ for Bartell’s Drug/ more bad serials, then praise one 
iStores on Seattle stations for the | or more. Point is that they listen to 
| past two and half years, and whO|\them and usually have a pet one 
ihas received thousands of letters | that they never miss. ‘Vic and Sade’ 
containing criticisms, pleas and sug-|one of those most often mentioned 


‘minority of equally fervent pan- 
In the period of tim: that ‘The ' ners. 





anil 











TRANSAMERICAN 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace........---.---- The Williamson Candy Co. 


Oh Reese eee ae ee Frank H. Fleer & Co. 
ey | Se ne General Foods Corp. 


Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc--. -- Roma Wine Co., Inc. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc... ------- -- /Procter & Gamble Co. 
Compton Advertising Agency.....-.------- Procter & Gamble Co. 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc........-.----- Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Hutchins Advertising Co., Inc.......-.---.-- Philco Radio & Television Corp. 


Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.............-.-.-.- 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co.........--- Peter Hand Brewing Co. 
{The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.........--.------- /Hyde Park Breweries 
Stewart, Hanford & Casler, Inc........--- P. W. Minor & Son, Inc. 
J. Walt {Libby, McNeill & Libby 
alter Thompson Company. ..........- (Johns-Manville Corp. 
Ward Wheelock Company, Inc.........._-- Campbell Soup Company 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.;................. General Foods Corp. 


Expresses its sincere appreciation for the con- 


fidence of the following advertising agencies 


‘by whom we were employed during 1941: | 


(General Mills Corp. 


‘Andrew Jergens Co. 
iP. Lorillard Company 


| 
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g Programs For Children | 


which has no such responsibility to- 
ward a wide public. 

Broadcasting is a public service. 
No one doubts that the broadcasting 
company has therefore a serious ob- 
ligation. No one doubts that this ob- 
ligation is greater in the matter of 
children’s programs. If adults want 
to scare themselves to death with 
a horror program, that may be their 
own business—though even that is 
open to some question. Nobody 
doubts that children may need to be 
protected from things too hard to 
take. The question becomes, what is 
too hard for children to take? This 
is a question we must look to psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists to ans- 
wer. There is a competent body of 
psychiatric opinion on this subject, 
and this would’ seem to _ indicate 
that normal children can take— 
wholesomely and profitably—a great 
deal more than some adults would 
allow them, or can take themselvet 





] Adult Ideas Often Quite Wrong | 
| About Children | 


What is needed first is an ac- 
ceptance of children—of their tastes 
and interests, their standards and 
their emotional make-up. Adult con- 
ceptions of what children like, or 
ought to like, have proved to be poor 
gauges indeed, and have brought us 
nowhere. If the writer of children’s 
scripts, the producer, the director, 
the agency and the network censor 
could have access to authentic guid- 
ance in these respects there would 
be security ‘where now there are 
vague fears and hesitation. There 
would be go signals in place of stop 
signals. There would be experimen- 
tation, without which no are can 
flourish. Creative writing could go 
forward in safety and would be en- 
couraged to do so. 

Needed too is a realistic acceptance 
of radio’s special problems. As the 
radio industry is constituted, it is to 
the sponsors, agencies and produc- 
tion people that we must look for 
the best in children’s programs. 
They will do so only if it pays. And 
it will pay only if the children like 
the programs. There is no reason 
why children shouldn’t like good 
programs, if good is defined in their 
own language—-not their parents’. 
There is no reason why the net- 
works and stations should be forced 
either to throw out all children’s 
programs or to accept them all as a 





| Station expense. Stations can experi- 


ment, if sponsors won’t. But spon- 
sored children’s programs can be 





made both profitable and acceptable, 
To make them so takes knowledge 
of children, knowledge of radio 
creative thinking and a point of 
view. 

When racio was young it was ex. 
perimental, and out of that early 
experimentation came some of our 
best programs which have not yet 
been topped. This certainly is trye 
of children’s programs. If clamps and 
codes and restrictions have not im. 
proved the quality or quantity of 
children's radio, perhaps it is time 
we gave children’s programs back to 
the children. 


SEPARATE MUSIC 
SCALE FOR F-M 
IN PHILLY 





Philadelphia, Jan. 4. 

Local 77, American Federation of 
Musicians, will begin negotiations 
next week with WCAU, WFIL and 
KYW for contracts for the stations’ 
frequency-modulation outlets. 

Up to now the union has over- 
looked the doubling of studio bands 
on both A-M and F-M stations of 
WCAU and WFIL. (KYW’s F-M 
outlet has not yet been completed), 
But under the new contracts, which 
go into effect Jan. 16, the union 
is expected to set a scale for fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting, 
Whether it will press for the hiring 
of a separate band for the F-M out- 
let, or make the studios pay extra 
for the F-M work, has not yet been 
decided. 

Local 77 is expected to follow the 
lead of the Chicago local and set 
the scale for F-M stations, roughly 
at about half the rate for A-M 
outlets. 


WINS, N. Y., Buys ASCAP 





Station WINS, Hearst outlet in 
New York, has signed with ASCAP 
and began using the society’s cata- 
log again Jan. 1. 

Exhaler discontinued ASCAP mu- 
sic at the time the radio war against 
the society broke out. 








PERSONAL CALLS ON DEALERS 


Anything from a one-day survey to a full week of in- 
tensive merchandising among retailers and wholesalers. 





RETAIL STORE DISPLAY 


Permanent stands in 130 retail outlets for use of WCAE 
advertisers. Exclusive display—minimum of 2 weeks. 





STEADY NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 


30 inch advertisement, or larger, daily and Sunday 
promoting WCAE programs and sponsors. 














Transamerican programs will continue to maintain 


Transamerican’s position of leadership in the field of 


radio production. 














ayn ee HP Fe 











Out of these and many other special services available (22 in all) a 
full-fledged merchandising program can be arranged and executed. 


The KATZ Agency + National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Dallas 


WCA PITTSBURGH, PA. 


5000 Watts - 1250 K. C. 
MUTUAL SYSTEM 





BROADCASTING 
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ELSA MAXWELL 
With Graham McNamee 
Gossip 
15 Mins, 
RY-KRISP 
Friday, 10 p.m. 
WIJIZ-NBC, New York 
(Gardner) 
Elsa Maxwell, who has made her- 


self a name and a living in the last | 
and 


decade by helping the bored 
rich to be less so has been contracted 
to tell the radio audience about the 


famous ones she knows. For ex- 
ample, Winston Churchill. Who 
else on the air can speak of the 


Prime Minister as ‘Winston,’ and re- 
veal his artistic sideline as a painter, 
his proficiency being an added reason 
why house-dauber, Adolph, hates 
him. (Footnote for future his- 
torians!) 

It’s not unpromising, this program 
of dishing the dirt, babbling on 
about this and that. Bandying great 
“a eo 





names. My dear, what about the | 
Duchess of Windsor? Yeah, what | 
ebout her. Tune in next week. 

And next week, too, it’s promised | 
Graham McNamee will have a scale 
in the radio studio and will publicly 
weigh Elsa Maxwell, who he de- 
scribed as ‘a double for Dumbo.’ 
The program emphasizes Miss Max- 
well’s bulk while selling Ry-Krisp 
as an aid to reducing. She is to go 
on the diet herself and her pound- 
age will be reported week to week 
in that before-and-after style used 
by the DuBarry success school, etc. 

The script was punctuated on this | 
first hearing by many quips of a) 
patriotic genre. Like McNamee 
hoping something would ‘irk that/| 
jerk’ meaning Hitler and another 
one about taking the Jap off the} 
map. 

It’s a plausible quarter hour of 
light gab and chit-chat at a nomi- | 
nal cost to the account. Land. | 


| 
| 


‘HEIRS OF LIBERTY’ 
15 Mins. 
WEAF-NBC, New York 

Weekly series broadcast coopera~ 
tively by NBC and the Department 
of Justice ‘repeats again the brave 
words of our forefathers’ and, by 
comparing conditions then and now, 
aims to inspire audiences with the 
glory and dignity of democracy. 
Thursday evening (1) chapter of- 
fered a dramatization of an incident 
in the fight of Edmund Randolph to 
have Virginia ratify the U. S. Con- 
stitution, with Henry Hull in the 
leading part. 

Second portion of the show was a 
talk by Edmund Randolph Biddle, a 
descendant of the patriot and son of 
the present U. S. Attorney General. 
Aside from the obviously modest- 
budget pzoduction, the entire pro- 
gram seemed pedestrian in writing. 
But because of the appeal of the sub- 
ject matter, it had a few effective 
moments. Hobe. 





FIBBER McGEE and MOLLY 


JUST COMPLETING 7 YEARS 


ARIETY 


GOES ON AND ON 
AND SO DO 


ON THE AIR FOR 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


N.B.C.-RED — TUESDAY — 9:30 —E.S.T. 


WITH 


HARLOW WILCOX 
BILL THOMPSON 
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PRODUCTION: 
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| that 
‘nant voice of Rear Admiral John 


Network Premieres 





Jan. 7. 

‘Great Moments in Music’, 
musical, with Jan Peerce, Robert 
Weede, Jean Tennyson, George 
Sebastion orch; 10.15-10.45 p.m., 
Wednesdays, CBS; Celanese 
Corp., Young & Rubicam agency. 

Jan, 9, 

‘How Am I Doing?’ quiz, with 
Bob Hawk; 7.30-8 p.m. (10.30 re- 
peat), Fridays, CBS; Camel cig- 
arets, Esty agency. 


Jan. 10 
‘Ellery Queen,’ dramatic; 7.30- 
8 p.m. Saturdays, NBC-Red 
(WEAF): Bromo-Seltzer, Ruth- 


rauff & Rycn agency. 

‘Wife Saver,’ variety with Al- 
len Prescott, Ted Steele; 10.30- 
10.45 a.m., NBC-Red (WEAF); 
International salt, Mathes agency. 


_— 








| ‘THE FIRST LINE’ 
| Dramatic 


30 Mins. 

Wrigley Gum 
Thursday, 10:15 p.m. 
WABC-CBS, New York 


topical, inspirational and construc- 
tive. It centers aboui .uhe American 
Navy. rich in tradition, a historic 
iveasure trove of heroic deeds, pulse- 
quickening sea battles, and colcrful 
personalities. But judging from the 
initial stanza it was the idea which 
was good, not the program as whole. 

The best part of the show came 
when the scene shifted to the Great 


; Lakes Naval Training Center when 
| the 


marine band and the chorus 
went to bat with ‘Anchors Aweigh,’ 
‘Stout Hearted Men’ and the march 
introduced the pleasant, reso- 
Downs, the Great Lakes comman- 
dant. 

Aside from the amateurish writ- 


| ing which characterized the earlier 


portion of the program, there was 
the effort to take in too much terri- 
tory in the time available. Each 


| Stanza would deal better with one 
| specific 


story dramatization, the 
Great Lakes band and chorus then 
coming in for, say, five or 10 minutes, 
Opening shot tried to cover too 
much ground at once, resulting in 


threadbare motivation. 
First skit had a boy-and-girl dia- | 


| log as youngster was about to be- 
| come an officer. It revolved about 
| the christening of the ring when the 
| wearer swears to uphold forever the 
honor and tradition of ‘this our 
Navy’—the ring being dipped in 
| three bowls of water representing 
| the Atlantic, Pacific and Carribbean, 
| the three watery frontiers on which 
| Navy stands guard. 


Paul Jones, born in Scotland, who 
| now lies buried in the tomb under 
| the naval chapel at Annapolis. It 
told how Jones fought the enemy 
shin Cerephus from a floating hulk 
of a vessel called the ‘Bonhomme 
Richard. When the enemy, seeing 
| the Jones vessel in desperate straits, 
asked if he was ready to strike or 
surrender Jones uttered those im- 
| mortal words, ‘I Have Not Yet Be- 
| gun to Fight.’ 


Then followed explaining 
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This is a first raie program idea, | 


| Next came a short sketch of John | 


how men are chosen for the servieg, 
There’s the swearing in process g 
speech to apprentice seamen telling 
of the precision instruments and 
precious tools they will be taught to 
use, and reference to the 55 differ. 
ent trades the navy schools teach 
enlisted men. Also the comfortable 
wage scales for those becoming pro- 
ficient in various trades. 


Dialog was then introduced with 
boy home on leave trying to explain 
the size of a ship by giving person. 
nel figures, its gun power, weight 
speed with which a shell travels, the 
restaurants, films, etc. on board 
Narrator summed up that the 
strength, ability and readiness of the 
navy corresponds with the men, the 
steel, tradition, courage of the Navy 
backed by the coal. iron and copper 
miners, the woodsmen, tco! makers 
wool weavers, carpenters, bankers 
and other citizens whose combined 
efforts, may be used to launch a 
shin a littler erlier. In a sentence: 
‘It’s not just the Unted States Navy. 
it’s the Navy of the United States, 

With vreat material available and 
the proffered co-operation of the 
Navy, this program can be properly 
handled so as to ensure maximum 
response if properly dramatized. 

Commercials were short and 
pointed, stating that the Navy did 
not necessarily recommend the spon- 
sor’s gum. Mori, 





‘REFLECTIONS IN RHYTHM’ 
With Faye Parker, Bill Leech, Kinder 
Sisters, Dick Stack, Bernie Arm- 
strong Orch 
36 Mins. 
Sustaining 
Saturday, 10 a.m. 
WEAF-NBC, New York 
This musical sustainer originating 
at KDKA, Pittsburgh, and heard via 
NBC-Red (WEAF), is a light, un- 
pretentious, informal and _surpris- 
ingly agreeable show. It’s weil 
planned and_ skillfully presented, 
And if budgets for musical shows 
weren't higher than most sponsors 
feel like paying for the rating likely 
to be gotten, ‘Reflections in Rhythm’ 
would be a vrosvect for bankrolling, 


ol 


Saturday morning’s (27) stanza in- 
cluded an exceptionally tasty ar- 
rangement of ‘Chattanooga Choo 
Choo’ sung brightly by the Kinder 
|Sisters. They’re definitely above 
|average for femme trio harmonizers, 
|have nicely-blending voices, clear 
| delivery and cute style. There was a 
| listenable piano duo, ‘Dizzv Fingers,’ 
iby Bernie Armstrong and_ Russ 
| Merritt, and a solo of ‘Elmer's Tune,’ 
l\by Faye Parker, as other standouts, 

Show is better produced than 
many musicals originating in Radio 
Cy, Baum, Hobe. 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE 





oo we have 19 network shows on the 


air—people sometimes say “Oh, yes, Young 


& Rubicam, the radio agency” 


We are glad to be known as leaders in radio, 
but not glad to have our leadership in other fields 


overlooked. Our business is not radio (nor is 


AGFA ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Agfa Photographic Materials and Equipment 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, New York, N. Y- 
Packers’ Cans and General Line @ Kege 
Lined Beer Cans 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC., South 
Bend, Ind. Bendix Home Laundry. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Bissell Carpet Sweepers 


BORDEN COMPANY, THE, New York, N. Y¥, 
Institutional . Manufactured Products 
(Evaporated and Condensed, Milk, Malted 
Milk. Hemo, None Such Mince Meat) 
@® Cheese Division @ Fluid Milk Division 
(New York, Chicago, Detroit, Northern 
rng @® Ice Cream Division (New 
fork, Chicago, Detroit, Northern California) 
@® Powdered Milk Division @ Prescription 
Products Division 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
Sa! Hepatica @® Minit Rub @ Peterman’s 
Discovery @® Peterman’s Roach Food @ 
Peterman’s Ant Food @ ‘Toushay Hand 
Lotion e Ipana (Radio) 


CANNON MILLS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


Cannon Sheets @ Pillowcases @ Hosiery 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York, N. Y. Celanese Yarns and Fabrics 


CENTAUR COMPANY, THE, New York, N. Yo 
Fletcher's Castoria 

CLAPP, HAROLD H., INC., Rochester, N. Y. 
Baby Foods 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., New York, 
N. ¥Y. Arrow Shirts @ Collars @ Under- 
wear @ Neckwear 

CONTINENTAL FOODS, INC., Hoboken, N. J, 
Continental Soups 

CUMMER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Bedford, 
Ohio. “Energine” Products 

DRACKETT COMPANY, THE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Drano @ Windex 


DRAKE BAKERIES, INCORPORATED, New 
York, N. Y. Drake's Cakes 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSO- 
CIATION, INC., Detroit, Mich. 


radio the biggest part of it). Our business is 


doing the whole advertising job from start to 


finish. Below are the clients for whom we do it. 


FRANKFORT ‘ DISTILLERIES, INCORPO- 
RATED, Louisville, Ky. Four Roses @ Paul 
Jones @ Old Oscar Pepper Brand @ Mat- 
tingly & Mocre a Antique oa Old 
Baker @ Old Velvet 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, New 
York, N.Y. Postum @ Grape-Nuts @ Grape- 
Nuts Flakes @ Grape-Nuts Wheat Meal 
Jell-O @ Jell-O Pudding @ Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder and Freezing Mix @ Swans 
Down Cake Flour @ Sanka Coffee @ Kaf- 
fee Hag @ La France @ Satina @ Calu- 
met Baking Powder ®@ Baker's Coconut 
Minute Tapioca * Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods @ Edible Nuts @ Institutional 


GULF OiL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gulf Products 


HOTELS STATLER COMPANY, INC., New 


York, N. Y. 

IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, 
Ind. 
Swans Down Family Flour * Mixed 
Feeds 

INTERNATIONAL FIBRE BOARD, LTOD., 
Ottawa, Ontario. Ten/Test Insulating 
Board 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meri- 
den, Conn. Sterling Silver Div. @ 1847 


Rogers Bros @ Wm. Rogers & Son 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE, Minneapols, Minn. 
JELKE, JOHN F., COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
“Jelke'’s Good Luck” Margarine @ Mavon- 


naise 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Baby Products Div. @ Red Cross Div. 

LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘Swan” Soap 

LIEBMANN BREWERIES, INC., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Rheingold Beer, ete. 

LIFE SAVERS, INC., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Life Savers Candy Mints 


LIPTON, THOMAS J,, INC., Hoboken, N. J. 
Lipton’s Tea 

MASONITE COMPANY OF CANADA, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Masonite Products 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, N. Y. 


Study their advertising, wherever you see or 
hear it, and judge for yourself how well we do 


the job—in all media. 


MOLLE COMPANY, THE, New York, N. Y... 
Molle Brushless Shaving Cream @ Kling 
Dental Plate Powder 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, Lansing, 
Mich. Duo-Therm Division 

NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
THE, New York, N. Y. Jack Frost Sugars 

NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, Green Bay, Wis. 
Toilet Tissues 

OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORA- 
TION, Toledo, Ohio. Fiberglas 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, 
Mich. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Mich, 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
THE, Milltown, N. J. Modess @ Meds 


Co-Ets 
PHARMA-CRAFT CORP., INC. THE, Louis- 
ville, Ky. “Fresh” Deodorant 


PULLMAN COMPANY, THE, Chicago, III. 


RATH PACKING COMPANY, THE, Waterloo, 
lowa. Black Hawk Meats 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. Royal Standard Type- 
writers * Royal Portable Typewriters 
Roytype Supplies 

SANFORIZING DIV. OF CLUETT, PEABODY 
& CO., INC., New York, N. Y. Shrinking 
Process 

7-UP COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

“7-Up” Beverage 

SIMMONS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
Beautyrest ® Deepsleep * Slumber 
King Mattresses a Metal Furniture 
Studio Couches @ Cribs and Beds 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
THE, New York, N. Y. Singer Sewing 


Machines and Related Accessories 


TRAVELERS tNSURANCE CO., THE, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

WALKER-GORDON LABORATORIES CO, 
INC., Plainsboro, N. J. 
Certified Milk and Acidophilus Milk 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD ° 


Advertising 


@ CHICAGO ° 
MONTREAL ° 


DETROIT °* SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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OLD GOLD CIGARETTES 
NBC-Blue Network: Coast-to-Coast 


MONDAY NIGHT 








F ollow-Up Comment 





‘Riverboat Revels,’ variety sustainer 
late Saturday nights on NBC-Red 
(WEAF) from WSM, Nashville, is an 
amusing blend of corny comedy and 
ong numbers. Some of it is pretty 
Coord, but since hoke is the frank 
aim, it’s age sage acceptable and 
occasionally fun. Femme hot singer 
is okay, Ophelia Colley’s hillbilly 
clowning is diverting by late-night 
standards, Wilds and Biggs are rea- 
sonably laughable burnt-corkers, 
while Joseph MacPherson is a satis- 
factory baritone. Show is no bon- 
fire, but has an unpretentious quality 
of its own. Leslie Sterne writes and 
Jack Stapp directs. It’s all right. 





Gene Lockhart, actor and part- 
time song writer, guested Thursday 
night (1) on the Rudy Vallee pro- 
gram via NBC-Red (WEAF), click- 
ing neatly in both categories. He 
teamed effectively for laughs with 
Joan Davis and John Barrymore, 
following which Vallee sang his 
newest tune, ‘A Letter from London,’ 
with Barrymore reading an affect- 
ing recitation part. Entire show was 
laughable in its customary style of 
broad buffoonery. As Vallee men- 
tioned in his intro, Lockhart is the 
composer of ‘The World Is Waiting 
for the Sunrise.’ 





‘The Breakfast Club,’ NBC blue 
show from Chicago, had an oddity 
on broadcast when Emcee Don Mc- 
Neill, interviewing a man _ from 
studio audience, was informed the 
visitor had been asked to extend 
greetings to the Denning Sisters 
(one of the acts) by their brother in 
Wichita, ‘the one who sell Wheaties.’ 
Breakfast Club, on weekend shots, 
commercially serves ‘Cream _§ of 
Wheat.’ McNeill, presumably §sur- 





prised, cracked, ‘Every family ap- 
parently has at least one salesman.’ 
He then made a reference to cereal 
sponsorship of next morning’s broad- 
cast. Visitor said he had ‘worked 
with the Denning Sisters a long time 
ago,’ but apparently did not identify 
himself or the station. The glib, 
versatile McNeil displayed a question- 
able bit of showmanship when he 
punned on the name ‘Sauer,’ that of 
a Dayton woman whom he inter- 
viewed. Fact he got away with it 
did not change the fact that kidding 
people about their monickers is risky 
business. Too much giggling and 
talking at the same time by several 
mikers are other things which the 
informal Breakfast Clubbers should 
watch. Makes for foggy reception 
by listeners, 





Victor Borge and Mary Martin 
newcomers to the Kraft Music Hall 
show Thursday nights on NBC-Red 
(WEAF) already mesh well with 
Bing Crosby, Jerry Lester and John 
Trotter. Presumably the team-play 
will become even smoother with 
more broadcasts. Debuting on the 
series last week (1), Miss Martin 
paired admirably with Crosby in 
several dialog comedy bits, but 
wasn't too becomingly presented in 
her musical numbers. For instance, 
her vocal of Irving Berlin’s ‘To- 
morrow Is a Lovely Day’ failed to 
take advantage of one of the best 
tunes of the last couple of seasons. 
It was given only a single chorus and 
that too slow for Miss Martin’s style 
of singing or for the song’s best 
effect. In a single, lengthy comedy 
spot, Borge clicked with some highly 
original, colorful material. It con- 
sisted of his explanation and demon- 
stration of his audible punctuation. 


More ‘Directionals’ 


Washington, Jan, 4. 
Great rush for directional an- 
tennas, to make possible more 
- wattage in most cases, was ob- 
served in the last fiscal year. 
The FCC report recently dis- 
closed the percentage of stand- 
ard transmitters with arrays 
shooting their signals toward 


certain markets jumped from 
14 in 1939 to 25 in 1941. Large 
proportion can be traced to the 
new rules promulgated to carry 
out provisions of the Havana 
Treaty. 
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No Complaints on 1941 
At Kansas City Stations 


Kansas City, Jan. 4. 

Kansas City enjoyed probably its 
biggest commercial year in 1941. All 
of its six stations reported profitable 
operation, two closed with heaviest 
volume in history of station opera- 
tion, three others are happily in the 
black and the sixth’ is on a more 
staple footing than it has been re- 
cently. 

Dean Fitzer of WDAF, outlet of 
the Kansas City Star and NBC red 
basic, stated November 1941 brought 
the largest volume of business in the 
two decades of station operation, and 
a preliminary glance at the Decem- 
ber balance sheet indicates continu- 
ance of this pace. Clarence Brazeal, 
business manager, affirmed a similar 

















H.. books, warm-hearted and heart-warming, 
filled with the same satisfying understanding which 
has drawn millions of listeners to her radio periods, 
now add fresh laurels. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Mary 
MarGaret 


Mc Brive 


WEAF 


Monday through 
Friday — 
One to one-forty-five p.m. 
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pace for his station, KCMO, where 
November was the biggest month in 
profit and volume in history of the 
station and December bidding to con- 
tinue soundly, 

Arthur Church’s KMBC, CBS af- 
filiate, likewise was strongly in the 
swim with a sturdy total for its 12 
months of business. 

WHB, owned and operated by 








Cook Paint & Varnish Co., and 
KCKN, air voice of Arthur Capper’g 
Kansas City Kansan, had greater 
variety of ups and downs in the 
year’s business, but both finished 
with healthy totals. KITE’s year wag 
interrupted by a change in manage. 
ment in the fall with a petition for 
— in ownership now before the 








available on request. 








Radio City, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 





“Symphony of Melody” 
colorful program variety offered in NBC THESAURUS. 
Twenty-six top-name recorded shows are scheduled week- 
ly, each complete with sparkling continuity covering 71 
program periods (approximately 25 hours weekly). 


Cc? 


VW ueie-to a ©/ponsor's Mars 


ALLEN ROTH 


and 
THE SYMPHONY OF MELODY 


The kind of music listeners want — 


wait for— change stations to hear! 


YNAMIC arrangements, running the gamut from 

nursery rhymes to Tschaikowsky, come to life with 
dash and spirit under Allen Roth’s magic baton—as he 
directs his orchestra, the Roth Chorus and soloists. 


is just one example of the 


With such variety, you can sell more advertisers the 
ee ° . $9 ° 

something different” that they want at the price they 
want to pay...if your station has NBC THESAURUS. 


Write today for the complete Thesaurus story. Audi- 
tion samples of Allen Roth and other Thesaurus programs 


“A Treasure House of Recorded Programs” 
RADIO-RECORDING DIVISION 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
A Radio Corporation of America Service 


Trans-Lux Building, Washington 


Sunset & Vine, Holly wood 
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THE FIRST STATION IN CHICAGO 
THE FIRST CHICAGO STATION IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


A Clear Channel Station — 720 Kilocycles 
MEMBER OF THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Timid Advertising Agencies Help 
Keep San Francisco An Also-Ran 





By WILLIS 





San Francisco, Jan. 4. 

Financially speaking, Frisco is 
radio's key city of the west. It’s the 
radio sales headquarters of the 
Pacific Coast. And yet production 
is virtually at a standstill and the 
towa displays little radio conscious- 
ness. Why? 

In an effort to answer this ques- 
tion, ‘Variety’ put it bluntly to rmil 
Brisacher, because he is one of the 
most aggressively radio-conscious of 
Frisco agency heads, and to Arthur 
J. Kemp, because as coast sales- 
manager for CBS he is in a position 
to take a broad view from the net- | 
work standpoint. Both placed the 
blame squarely on the agencies. 

‘Lack of incentive,’ summarizes 
Brisacher’s reply. 

‘A step-child attitude’ 
Kemp's thought. 


Talks Accounts Away 
From Medium They Fear 


‘The average coast agency,’ ampli- 
fies Brisacher, ‘either hasn't the in- 
centive or the courage to gamble on 
high-budget production. I even 
know of instances where coast agen- 
cies, fearful of this new and un- 
familiar medium, have diverted their 
clients’ attention to media with 
which they feel more at home. 


‘This has meant that production 
talent finds no reason to remain here 
and proceeds to Hollywood at the 
earliest opportunity. We have never 
hesitated to take a fighting chance, 
but we can’t carry the load alone. 
Although talent requirements made 
Hollywood production necessary, our 
‘Barrel of Fun’ show is probably the 
most expensive transcribed series 
ever waxed. We have invested sev- 
eral thousand dollars in its successor, 
‘Standing Room Only,’ although we 
have no assurance of sponsorship 
other than our own confidence in an 
idea. We are now actually import- 
ing talent to San Francisco,’ the 
agency exec adds. ‘We brought in 
Monica Whalen for the current 
Acme beer series and for a trans- 
cribed show to be released in the 

ast early next year. We are plan- 
ning importation of additional Hol- 
lywood people for a new 30-minute 
commercial which we will produce 
next year and which will be taken 
off on wax for release in the East.’ 


A Time-Buyer Can’t Do 
Radio Producer’s Job 


Kemp of CBS answered by con- 
trasting Eastern agency setups with 
local methods. 

‘I make about four trips a year to 
eastern markets, thus giving me op- 
portunity to observe methods | 
throughout the country,’ he explains. | 
‘In the East, major agencies invari- 
ably have a specific radio depart- 
ment with a top-ranking executive, 
usually a vice-president, in charge. 





telescopes 





Under him are at least a program 
manager and a chief time-buyer. 
This is not the case in San Fran- 


The major agencies here do 
not possess radio departments or 
even radio executives. Radio is 
usually handled by a _ time-buyer 
who is primarily a space-buyer.’ 


cisco. 


For three years, ever since he was | 
first transferred here, Kemp _ has | 
carried the torch for establishment | 
of radio departments in the agencies | 
here. ‘Radio is the most important 
spearhead for opening up new 
ness on the today,’ he 
out. 


coast 


‘I am confident that any agency 
which would really take radio seri- 
Ously and install a $15,000 or $20.- 
600-a-year executive as vice presi- 
dent in charge of new business and 
radio, to work with account execu- | 
tives, would find itself repaid many | 
times over.’ ‘ 

Lack of any such approach, how- | 
ever, has created a unique situa- 
tion which finds the smaller agen- 
cies leading the pack so far as radio | 
is concerned. Long Advertising is | 
cited as an example, agency having 
Hassel Smith who put in several | 
years as salesmanager for KFRC 
and hence has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with radio. 

The advertising agencies cannot 
even share in Frisco’s past glory as 
a radio production center, for the 
majority of the big-time network 


WERNER 
shown here, these shows went 
south. Examples which might be 


cited are the two-hour Biue Mon- 
day Jamboree (Golden State and 
later Lipton’s Tea); 
vue’ (Associated Oil); ‘Carefree 
Carnival’ (Now the Signal Carnival 
out of Hollywood); ‘The Shell Show’; 
‘One Man's Family’ (Now in Holly- 
wood); ‘Happy-Go-Lucky Hour’ 
(now Al Pearce’s program); ‘MJB 
Demi-Tasse Revue.’ The latter, us- 
ing John P. Medbury, was the 
product of West Settlemeir of Bris- 
acher, Davis and J. Walter Thomp- 
son had a man on the Shell show, 
but otherwise the stations them- 
selves carried the ball. 





Frank Lovejoy, regularly on the 
‘Help Mate’ program, has joined the 
cast of ‘Bright Horizon.’ Both shows 
are serials. 





‘Spotlight Re- | 





LUCKY STRIKE’S GUESTS 





Lamour, Judy Garland 
Follow Kate Smith 


Dorothy 





Dorothy Lamour guests Saturday 
night (10) on the Lucky Strike ‘Hit 
Parade,’ over CBS. Judy Garland 
gets the nod the following week (17). 
Both come east for the dates. 

New guest-soloist policy for the 
show was inaugurated last week (3), 
with Kate Smith. 


63 at WJBK Get War 


Bonds as Yr.-End Bonus 


Detroit, Jan. 4. 

Year-end bonuses were handed 
around to all members of the staff 
of Station WJBK here by owner, 
James F. Hopkins. Instead of the 
usual check, however, this year’s 
bonus took the now customary form 
of defense bonds. 

In all, 63 employees shared in the 
bonus with defense bonds ranging 
from $25 to $250 denomination de- 
pending on the length of service with 
the organization. 





Radio Publicity—the Hard Way 


By Marie H. Houlahan 








Director of Publicity, KSFO, San Francisco 





San Francisco, Jan. 4 

For the past four years the problem of securing publicity on radio 
programs in the newspapers of California has been complicated by the 
metropolitan dailies closing their columns to news mention of Tadio 
programs and personalities. The home community dailies and week. 
lies followed the lead of the metropolitans. This hostile attitude con- 
stituted a discouraging outlook for any publicity department. 

Therefore ’’ ’ it became necessary to develop a closer personal asso- 
ciation with editors and publishers, looking to the time when they 
might permit, out of considerations of friendship, what they would not 
permit out of considerations of policy. That course was entered into 
Perforce, it was slow to yield results. It means becoming personally 
acquainted with as many newspaper men as possible .. . cultivating 
their friendships, discussing their problems, celebrating their mile. 
stones, participating in their civic promotions. This was done by visit- 
ing the papers in their home towns, touring their plants, telephoning 
them when a broadcast of particular interest to them was to take place 
or advising them by telephone when a last-minute change in an impor- 
tant broadcast had been made. It was done by encouraging the editors 
and publishers to drop into the office .. . when in town, to bring their 


families and friends for a tour of the station. 


It was done by sharing friendships thus made with other networks | 








BOB HOPE 


Here at the NBC Red... 


We cant even BLUSH any more | 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Poll Awards 
9 out of Il Top Places to NBC Red 


NBC RED programs won the following 9 places in the "All- 
American Radio Personalities Eleven’: (1) Bob Hope, (3) Bing 
Crosby, (4) Edgar Bergen, (5) Fibber McGee, (6) Michael 
Raffetto as Paul Barbour, (7) Ezra Stoné as Henry Aldrich, 
(8)Don Ameche, (9) Clifton Fadiman, (10) Franklin P. Adams. 


In other classifications NBC Red won the following honors: 


Favorite Program (8 out of 11)... Master of Ceremonies 


( out of 7) 


-.. Favorite Male Singer (4 out of 7)... Favorite 


Feminine Singer (5 out of 9)... Favorite Dance Band (6 out 
of 11)... Favorite Comedian (6 out of 7)...Variety Show 
(6 out of 11)... Quiz Program (3 out of 4)... Educational 


Program (4 out of 7). 


-. Favorite Dramatic Program (4 out 


of 7)... Light Classical (5 out of 7). 


NBC RED wins first place in 9 out of 16 groups: Favorite 
Radio Personality (Bob Hope)...Best Master of Ceremonies 
(Bing Crosby)...Favorite Popular Male Singer (Bing Crosby) 
- ++ Favorite Classical Male Singer (Richard Crooks)...Best 
Feminine Singer (Margaret Speaks)... Favorite Comedian 
(Bob Hope) .. . Favorite Variety Show (Kraft Music Hall) 
-»»Best Quiz Show (Information Please)... Favorite Educa- 
tional Program (University of Chicago Round Table). 


shows which once made ether his- 


tory here were station, not agency, 
production. And due in large meas- 
ure to the lack of appreciation 





and independent stations. | 








Radio Daily Poll: 
Favorite Radio Entertainer 

Fame-Motion Picture Daily Poll: 
“Champion of Champions” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer Poll: 
Favorite Radio Personality 


Annual Radio Daily Poll Gives 
NBC Red Programs Lead over Field 


: NBC RED took 10 out of 18 first places... Favorite Com- 
mercial Program (Jack Benny)... Favorite Radio Entertainer 
(Bob Hope) ... Best Dramatic Serial (The Aldrich Family) 
... Favorite Comedian (Bob Hope)... Best Quiz Show (In 








formation Please)... Best Sports Commentator (Bill Stern) 
... Favorite News Commentator (H. V. Kaltenborn) .. . Fa- 
vorite Popular Male Vocalist (Bing Crosby) . . . Favorite 
Classical Male Vocalist (Richard Crooks) ... Best Educa- 


tional Series (University of Chicago Round Table). 


NBC RED wins first, second and third places in “Favorite 
Commercial Program“ (Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Fibber 
McGee & Molly) and “Favorite Dramatic Serial” (The Al- 
drich Family, One Man's Family, Vic & Sade) classifications. 


NBC RED winners in other classifications: 8 out of 12 
Favorite Commercial Programs ... 10 out of 13 Favorite 
Radio Entertainers ...10 out of 12 Favorite Comedians 
...5 out of the first 8 Quiz Shows... 2 out of first 3 Favorite 

# Popular Male Vocalists... 5 out of first 7 Favorite Popu- 
lar Feminine Vocalists ... 4 out of first 7 Favorite Dance 
Bands (Sweet and Swing). 
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BRISK BUSINESS 
PACE AT WOAI 


San Antonio, Jan. 4. 

WOAI reports a steady increase in 
new biz with many renewals of old 
accounts. There is a steady in- 
crease of national spot biz. For ex- 
ample: , 

The Southwestern Drug Co. has 
renewed its three quarter hours per 
week of the 7:30 a.m. news, through 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

General Foods continues its five 
quarter-hour waxed programs week- 
ly of ‘As the Twig Is Bent,’ through 
Young & Rubicam. 

Southern Select Beer picks up 
daily quarter-hour news period at 
noon, through Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Other new accounts at station in- 
clude: 

John E. Zoller Co., two announce- 
ments per week for 26 weeks, 
through Payne Advertising Co. 

California Fruit Growers Asso- 








ciation, through Lord & Thomas, 135 
announcements fomSunkist and Red 
Ball products. 

Liston Zander Credit Co., through 
Marion Johnson, one announcement 
per day for one year. 


Maverick - Clarke Co., through 
Aniol & Auld, spot announcements 
as selected. 

Liberty Mills, continuance of Red 
River Dave, three quarter-hour pro- 
grams per week, through Coulter- 
Mueller-Grinstead. 

Frito Co., renewal of the 1:30 p.m. 
newscasts four times per week for 
one year, through Ray K. Glenn. 

P, Lorillard Co., renewal for Rip- 
ple, of three 15-minute programs per 
week for 13 weeks of Ted and his 
Texas Tumbleweeds, through Len- 
nen & Mitchell. 

Rit, through Earle Ludgin, 300 one- 
minute e.t’s five per week from Jan. 
12 to May 30, 1942. 

The Flintkote Co., through Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, 114 e.t’s from Dec. 
12, for one year. 

Hecker, through Benton & Bowles, 
100 one-minute e.t’s five per week. 

Alleock Mfg. Co., through Small 
& Seiffer, to April 1, 1942, three 
one-minute e.t’s per week. 





WTRY’S WAR CAUTIONS 


No Advertising in News—Disc 
Library Is Edited 








Troy, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

WTRY, Troy, has, since the out- 
break of war, not only banned the 
use of gongs, sirens and fanfares on 
its local programs, and removed from 
its musical files several transcriptions 
in which sirens figure, but also pro- 
hibited advertising during the course 
of newscasts. The drum beating must 
be fore and aft only. 

Midway is not permitted on either 
five or 15-minute news periods in 
order to prevent sponsors from using 
war developments as a springboard 
for advertising. Attempts to tieup 
the war and war news with sales 
copy have been nixed. 

A gong which had been employed 
on a sports commercial was tabooed, 
along with fanfares. At the same 
time, two transcriptions, Bob 
Chester’s one of ‘The Siren Seren- 
ade’ and ‘Our Brave Firefighters’, 


BMI tune, were taken out of circu- 
lation. 


Seattle Agency Has Built Up Specialty 
As Mail-Puller for National Spots 





Polite Mexicans 


Mexico City, Jan. 4. 

German, Italian, Hungarian 
and. others racially identified 
with the Axis are losing radio 
jobs in Mexico. But being in- 
formed in polite Mexican style 
that it’s quite impersonal. 

Their languages: also banned. 


Statistics: 1941 


Lou Cowan’s Quiz Kids, 54 of them 
in number, answered correctly 89% 
of the questions asked them during 
1941, according to an announcement 
on show over NBC blue. Sponsor 
(Miles Laboratories) presented to 
listeners, in 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, sending acceptable 
questions during the same period ‘al- 














most 1,000’ portable Zenith radios. 




















The Experts, as well as the Listeners, Give NBC RED 
Top Honors—and That’s no Blushing Matter! 


F course we’re happy about winning 


top honors in the recent radio popu- 


larity polls—but the Red’s fine showing all 
along the line means a great deal more from 
a practical angle than just the annual win- 


ning of popularity polls. 


* * 


* * 


radio families “listen most" to the NBC Red 
Network than to any other network by day 
...and 41.7% more by night...as revealed by 


the votes of the listeners themselves in the 


* * * 


All-County Census of Radio Listening Habits. 


In addition to winning the top places in each 
of the three major polls published so far, NBC 


Red programs took the lion’s share of the 


remaining honors. In all, NBC Red shows won 


33 first places—against 18 for the next network. 


It demonstrates, primarily, why 36.9% more 


Fame-Motion Picture Daily Poll 
Gives 14 “Firsts” to NBC Red Shows 


NBC RED took "three out of three’ (first place, second 
place and third place) in these 5 classifications: Champion 
of Champions... Best Comedienne ... Best Comedy Team 


...Best Master of Ceremonies... Best Variety Program. 


* 


NBC RED took the “op two" (first place and second place) 
in these 3 classifications: Best Classical Male Vocalist... 


Best Comedian ... Best Dramatic Series. 


* 


NBC RED took first place in these 14 classifications: Cham- 
pion of Champions (Bob Hope).. 
calist (Bing Crosby)... Best Classical Male Vocalist (Richard 
Crooks)... Best Comedian (Bob Hope)... Best Comedienne 
(Fanny Brice)... Best Comedy Team (Fibber McGee & Molly) 
.. Best Sports Announcer (Bill Stern)... Best News Commen- 
tator (H.V. Kaltenborn)... Best Master of Ceremonies (Bing 
Crosby)...Best Dramatic Series (One Man’s Family)...Best 
Variety Program (Kraft Music Hall)... Best Quiz Show 
(Information Please)... Best Daytime Serial (Vic & Sade) 
-+. Outstanding New Star (Red Skelton). 


. Best Popular Male Vo- 


* * * 


So, to the experts, for doing such a good 
job of reflecting the vast listening audience’s 
preferences, thanks... and to the winning 


artists and sponsors—congratulations! 


NETWORK @ 


The Network MOST People Listen to MOST 


(by the vote of the listeners themselves!) 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING. COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 





vv 


By Don Reed 





Seattle, Jan. 4. 


Northwest Radio Advertising Co., 
which has attracted trade attention 
in handling the radio campaign on 
Simon & Schuster’s book ‘Your In- 
come Tax,’ (on over 500 stations) 
has been specializing on a particular 
kind of spot radio placement since 
1931. One of its most consistant 
accounts, the Gardner Nursery Co. 
of Osage, Iowa, has spent well over 
a $1,000,000 on radio since that time, 
with more than $200,000 appropri- 
ated for 1942. The Income tax book 
campaign, one of the biggest cam- 
paigns ever put on for a single book, 
using almost 600 stations, was also 
one of the most effective ever from 
the standpoint of quick direct sales. 
More than 250,000 books were sold 
in the six weeks period the pro- 
grams were on tke air, and a re- 
sumption is planned after the holi- 
day season. 


Edwin A. Kraft, manager of the 
agency, has maintained for years 
that the strictest code requirements 
covering ethical practices could be 
adhered to with the advertiser still 
getting direct sales results by mail. 

The Northwest Radio Advertising 
organization has grown from a small 
start to a staff of more .han 30 at 
present, with the business being con- 
ducted differently from that of any 
other agency in the country. Data 
on over 700 stations, probably un- 
duplicated elsewhere, has been gath- 
ered by the agency, and station 
time is bought purely on the basis 
of the records of the station’s mail- 
pulling ability. Before the present 
reasonably high degree of skill in 
selecting the spots to be used could 
be attained, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were spent on unproduc- 
tive spots, creating a knowledge of 
this phase of radio advertising that 
could not be gained except through 
practical and sometimes painful ex- 
periencee. 

In 1942 Northwest Radio will su- 
pervise campaigns for Simon & 
Schuster, Blue Ribbon Books, Wm. 
Wise & Co., Gardner Nursery Co., 
Compagnie Parisienne, Inc., and 
Alaska Life magazine. W. L. Paul 
is assistant manager in charge of 
time buying and branch offices are 
maintained in Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Spur ‘Asks If 
Blue Would Okay 
War Walk-Out 


——__ 








NBC-Blue last week became in- 
|volved with its first cancellation 
problem stemming from priority of 
| materials. The J. M. Mathes agency 
linquired of the network what its 
policy would be in the event that 
Canada Dry decided to drop the 
‘Michael and Kitty’ series, which 
plugs Spur, because of a possible 
curb on its sugar requirements, and 
the network answered that it would 
have to base any decision it made 
on a review of the fact It was 
a that the Blue’s policy in such 

ations would be to take each case 
on its own merits. Contract for the 
econd 13-week cycle of the Spur 
how became effective recently. 

Mathes explained that its query 
was based strictly on a somewnat 
distant contingency and that Spur 


had not as yet given serious con- 


| sideration to the question of whether 


4 


it wanted to continue Spur, a rela- 
tively new product. It is under- 
stood that sugar allotments to manu- 
facturers will be based on their 1940 
purchases. 





Akron Passes Out Bonuses 


Akron, Jan. 4. 





Bonuses and defense bonds have 
| been given staff members of Akron’s 
| three radio stations. S. Bernard 
Berk presented each WAKR em- 
| ployee with a $25 bond, William 
| O'Neil of WJW gave each worker a 
cash bonus of half a month’s salary. 
| Alien T. Simmons of WADC passed 
| out a cash bonus. 
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1941 Saw 5-1 Ratio—Leaders Included 
Grace Moore, Yale Glee Club, 
Kirstein Ballet 


By Ray Josephs 


_—__—- 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 20. 
Opera stars from the U.S. were by far in the majority of 
all U.S. singers, instrumentalists and concert groups touring 
South America in "41. Survey of the season just ended—it’s 


winter here when it’s summer in the U.S.—discloses that 
Yanqui artists in general outnumbered those from Europe 
and other parts of Latin-America almost 5 to 1. 


Teatro Colon, B.A.’s municipally-owned opera house, has 
been the largest importer of talent, with Mayor Carlos Al- 
berto Pueyrredon and Director General Florio M. Ugarte, 
both seeking to develop the house into the operatic center of 
South America. Rio’s municipally-owned opera house, under 
a private management off and on, also took a good deal of 
talent. 


Move to cut down on visiting stars because of belief by 
local artists that the good willing warblers, et al. are taking 
away too much cash is currently under way, and may seri- 
ously affect next year’s plans. 


Philip M. Barbour, head of the Music Division of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
has been much interested in furthering exchange of musical 
personalities in the Americas, and clampdown by Latin re- 
publics may also cut into these ideas. 


Outstanding among the groups to tour S.A. during the past 
season were the American Bailet, directed by Lincoln Kir- 
stein and the Yale Glee Club, maestroed by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. Both did extensive tours, giving concerts in Rio, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, and 
other capitals. Size of the companies and extent of the tours 
meant that breaking even was no simple job. 


g SET GOOD COLLEGIATE EXAMPLE | 


Both groups had not only the blessings of the U.S. State 
Department and of the Rockefeller Committee but also a 
g0od chunk of cash—how much nobody will say. Both rated 
as definitely strong goodwill builders. The Yales, although 
amateurs, played throughout S.A. as a professional group, 
getting prices of the sort that only top-ranking stars custom- 
arily draw. Their youth and spirit and the fine manner in 
which they behaved themselves chalked up a good mark for 
Uncle Sam's collegiate set. Balleteers also gave an excellent 
account of themselves, giving, for example, 18 concerts in 
B.A. although originally skedded for less than a dozen. Fly- 
ing aci‘oss the Andes, scenery and all, to play a benefit en- 
gagement for the wife of the President of Chile also won 
them considerable goodwill. 


Other U.S. groups were mainly small ensembles. Miriam 
Winslow and Foster Fitz-Simons, dance group, tried some- 
thing unusual by extensive touring of Argentine provinces 











WGN’s Concert Threat 











; leting its first year of operation, WGN Con- 
ai aman tan Sesaently firmly intrenched itself as 
a real threat to the virtual monopolies in the concert 
field held by Columbia Concerts Corp. and the NBC 
Concert Service. The outfit is still suffering from 
growing pains and sustained a loss during its first year 
of operation but it did well — aa considerable 

nt and agitation among its rivals. 

ee pats that the bureau, formed in December, 
1940, by Austin Wilder, who resigned an executive post 
with Columbia to take over, played its artists in over 
1,000 dates no one of which was for less than $150. 
Columbia had about 2,500 bookings and NBC about 2,000. 
Including conductors, it carried a list of about 50 people. 
Some of its artists earned as high as $2,000 per concert, 
NBC and Columbia each has about 100 attractions. 
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with their kind of hitherto unseen stuff. Clicked nicely. The 
Pro Arte Quartet—(Ada C. Sturm, Laborio Rosa, Andres 
Vancoille and Naum Krants)—gave a successful series in 
several S.A. capitals as did the Guggenheim Wind Quintet. 
Only European concert group was the Paris Russian Opera 
Choir, directed by Cirolet Slaviansky, which is still solid, 
especially in Argentina. 

S. Hurok’s Monte Carlo Ballet, which even had the stage 
of the Politeama enlarged for its expected return visit, failed 
to show because of internal troubles. 

Outstanding conductor was, of course, Arturo Toscanini, 
who came down under contract with the Colon. He did quite 
all right but nothing like his tour of the previous season with 
the NBC Smphony. Musical world here is still trying to 
dope this out, unable to determine if it was the fact that the 
novelty had worn off or simply that without the U.S. group 
the maestro wasn’t up to form. 

fritz Busch started the pre-Colon season with a Mozart 
commemorative cycle and then conducted a set of Verdi 
operas. Eric Kleiber, now an exile from Germany, batoned 
the Wagnerian season and restored ‘Lohengrin’ to the Colon 
rep. Alberto Wolff, formerly with the Opera Comique, 
Paris, conducted the French season. He’s now permanently 
residing here. Mexican composer Manuel Ponce conducted 
a series for the Asociacion Wagnerian at the Teatro Nacional 
and European conductor Dr. Kurt Pahlen batoned a new 
group called Filharmonic Metropolitan. 


GRACE MOORE TOP CONCERT DEAW | 


Top concert draw was undoubiedly Grace Moore, but how 
well she did after the tickets were sold is a matter that will 
keep South America talking for a leng time. Her series in 
B.A. was cut to one concert and a benefit, and the fact that 
she sang on the radio for a blacklisted firm didn’t help much. 
She did okay in Chile but n.s.h. in Rio. Claimed the latter was 
the result of a ‘Nazi booing gallery.’ 

Violinist Yehudi Menuhin, who did an extensive S.A. tour, 
ran up the biggest grosses of the season throughout South 
America, Some critics locally felt he wasn’t up to what had 
been expected, but impresario Bernardo Iriberri claims this 
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Demand Big In S. A. for Yanquis 


Opera Stars from U. S. Were by Far In 
Majority During the 1940-41 


Season 


was strictly a metropolitan response and that the provinces 
were specially strong in acclaiming the one-time boy genius. 

Witold Maicuzynski, Polish pianist, making his first S.A. 
appearance before going to the States, was the season's sen- 
sation. He started out cold, as is usual with newcomers here, 
picked up tremendously and had to give almost a dozen extra 
recitals in B.A. Also did several joint concerts with his wife, 
Colette Gaveau, French pianist, and extended radio per- 
formances. Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist now under NBC 
management, following a U.S. tour, also did excellently, 
especially with the critics. He played the Colon. Elizabeth 
Zug. young U:S. pianist, managed here by Lottermoser, was 
also an excellent draw, especially with the international set. 

Poldi Mildner, Polish pianist managed by NBC, was doing 
okay until she put on a benefit for the ‘Kraft durch Freude’ 
(‘Strength Through Joy’), Nazi organization, after which 
she went down the skids, but fast. Alexander Brailowsky, 
Cyorgy Sandor and Alex Borovsky, all announced by NBC, 
as set for S.A. tours, didn’t get this far on the Latin circuit. 

Of the operatic figures from the U.S. top honors went to 
Charles Kullman (Columbia Concerts), who did seven ap- 
pearances at the Colon; Marita Farrell, English-born protege 
of Fritz Busch, who was outstanding in “Magic Flute’; Bruna 
Castagna, contralto of the Met; Salvatore Baccaloni, Italian 
basso, and Arthur Carron (formerly Cox), English tenor 
here for the first timé, who rated high in ‘Otello.’ 

OTHERS FROM U.8. | 

Others from the U.S. who sang at the Colon incituded: 
Raoul Jobin, a French-Canadian, who got bouquets for his 
Don Jose in ‘Carmen;’ Rene Maison, and oldtimer with the 
Colon, who handled French and German assignments; Lily 
Djaniel, who got good notices in ‘Faust;’ Alexander Sved, 
replacing Lawrence Tibbett in the Verdi operas; Bruno Landi, 
an oldtimer at the Colon, who handled Italian operas; Judith 
Helwig (also gave a number of lieder concerts); Herbert 
Janssen, another Colon oldtimer; Irene Jessner, best in Mo- 
zart and Wagner: Zinka Milanov, Met soprano, who sang both 
for the Teatro Municipal in Rio and for the Colon here; 
Lydia Kindermann, contralto; Alessio De Paolis, Italian 
tenor, with the Met; Alexander Kipnis, Met basso, who 
handled Wagner roles; and Fred Destal, German baritone. 

European stars included Andres Segovia, Spanish guitarist; 
Magda Garcia Robson, Spanish pianist; French dancers Clo- 
thilde and Alexandre Sakharoff, Konstantin von Schoultz, 
Finnish pianist, and Gladys Riley, English pianist. 

From other Latin republics came a Brazilian soprano, 
Cristina Maristny (who then went to the States); Uruguayan 
pianist Bettina Rivero, Peruvian composer Victor Cuzman- 
Cazeras, who gave piano recitals, and Mexican tenor Jose 
Mojica, who concertized and did a number of radio perform- 
ances and a film. 

Stars announced as coming to S.A. from the U.S., but 
whose plans were cancelled included Tibbett, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Viadimir Horowitz and Jose Iturbi. 
































Metro’s. ‘Chocolate Soldier,’ co- 
starring Nelson Eddy and Rise Stev- 
ens, together with the statement of 


1930 and 1931, 


respectively. Law- 
rence Tibbett made four at this pe- 

















films were made between 1935-1937. 
Company also made one with Nino 


| By Nat Kahn 


The Metropolitan Opera House in 
Manhattan is the goal of every as- 
pirant to fame. It is recognized as 
the top spot in grand opera. Its $7- 





HOLLYWOOD REACHES FOR HICH C | OPer@s Top And Bottom 


: . |The Met, Peak Goal of Singers, Pays Lowest 
Rise Stevens’ Click at Metro Renews Pe 


Films' Desire for Opera Stars 
By Edward Smith 


Salaries of the ‘Big 3’ 


-————_—_——. + 





| is not of record that they are care- 
less in negotiation. Suffice that all 
estimates herewith given are just 
that—estimates. 

First of all the Met seems to have 
a definite ceiling of $1,000. Nobody 


Producer Louis B. Mayer that Miss 
Stevens is one of the best bets on 
the lot, renewed Hellywood’s search 
for operatic talent on a big scale in 
1941. During the past decade the 
Coast signed a number of Met stars 
and other opera singers, and has 
made over a score of films, many 
costing $1,000,000 and up, and each 
time the cycle has come it has failed 
to produce lasting b.o. results. 
While some have been b.o. at- 
tractions, more flopped so badly that 
in some instances less than half the 
negative cost was realized. Blame 
for this must be placed on the film 
industry for its failure to realize 
that opera stars are specialized 
artists and require special, not for- 
mula treatment. If one picture was 
a success at the boxoffice, such as 
‘One Night of Love’ (Grace Moore), 
all future operatic stories were 
molded on the same lines, or with 
minor deviations, the story usually 
being the career of a struggling 
singer until he or she reaches the 
goal, i. e—the Met finis. The film- 
going public, not particularly inter- 
ested in operatic stars to begin with, 
was fed these stories and stayed 











away. Perhaps, with what appears 
to be the start of a new cycle, any 
Signing of further operatic talent | 
may result in varying this formula. | 


3 Early Films | 


Among the early films, with op- | 
eratic stars, since the advent of 
sound were Grace Moore’s pictures, | 
‘Lady's Morals’ and ‘New Moon,’ in 








| talking stage for her now. 


riod, these being ‘Rogue Song,’ ‘New 
Moon,’ ‘The Prodigal’ and ‘Cuban 
Love Song,’ and two later on for 
20th-Fox. Metro also made ‘Great 
Waltz’ with Miliza Korjus in 1938 
and ‘Balalaika’ with Ilona Massey 
in 1939. Future plans for the studio 
call for ‘Rio Rita’ presumably for 
Rise Stevens, and ‘Very Warm for 
May’ with Marta Eggert. The 
Studio’s Nelson Eddy-Jeanette Mac- 


donald starrers, while not strictly } 


operatic, frequently contain arias 
from operas or concert excerpts. 
Columbia made five with Grace 
Moore from 1934 with ‘One Night 
of Love’ to ‘I'll ‘Take Romance’ in 
1937. Others were ‘Love Me For- 
ever,’ ‘King Steps Out’ and ‘When 
You’re in Love.’ Miss Moore then 
bought off her contract, went to 
France and filmed the _ opera, 
‘Louise,’ which was no click. 
United Artists experimented 
through Samuel Goldwyn’s ‘Fol- 
lies’ in 1938 with Helen Jepson and 
Charles Kullman, who had minor 
roles. Neither artist clicked suffi- 
ciently to warrant a re-engagement. 
| 3 with Lily Pons | 
RKO made three with Lily Pons. 
These were ‘I Dream Too Much,’ 
which made over $200,000 profit 
(second only to the $700,000 cleared 
by Columbia on ‘Night of Love’), 
plus ‘That Girl from Paris’ and ‘Hit- 
ting a New High.’ Coloratura was 
ruined by the sheer idiocy of her 
stories. A new venture, Noel Cow- 
ard’s ‘Conversation Piece,’ is in the 
Other 











Martini, this being ‘Music for Ma- 
Game’ in 1937. 

David O. Selznick has taken an 
option on Lansing Hatfield, Met bari- 
tone, intending te make film similar 
to ‘Intermezzo’ with original music. 
Nothing definite yet, and will await 
Hatfield’s conclusion of his Met rea- 
son in May. 

Paramount made five with Gladys 
Swarthout from 1936-1939. In one 
of these she appeared with Jan 
Kiepura, this being ‘Give Us This 
Night’ in 1936, which was one of 
Hollywood's worst. Others were 
‘Rose of the Rancho,’ ‘Champagne 
Waltz,’ ‘Romance in the Dark,’ and 
‘Ambush.’ The company also used 
Kirsten Flagstad in a sequence in 
‘Big Broadcast’ in 1938. 
| Martini As ‘Desperado’ | 

20th Century-Fox made several 
with Nino Martini, Warner Bros. 
made one with James Melton, etc. 
‘The Gay Desperado’ (Nino Martini) 
was the only other semi-success. 

Vitaphone in the early days of 
sound experimented with shorts, 
using Giovanni Martinelli, Benia- 
mino Gigli, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Mary Lewis, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Charles Hackett, Giuseppe 
de Luca, Marion Talley, et al, all 
these in 1926 and 1927. 

The early days of pre-sound pic- 
tures saw Enrico Caruso make ‘My 
Cousin’ for Paramount in 1918, which 
flopped so badly the second one was 
never released. ‘Thais,’ with Mary 











Garden, made at over $500,000 by 
Samuel Goldwyn in 1917, also 


per-seat is the highest regular scale 
for any entertainment. It is still the 
home of the tiara and the parade 
ground of the ermine cape. But the 
Met pays its artists perhaps the low- 
est average salaries in opera and its 
greatest stars sing for fees often one 
third or one-quarter those paid the 
same personages by -the San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago companies. 

The Met under its contract with 
the American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists has a minimum wage of $75 
weekly. This is about all that is 
‘officially’ known since the manage- 
ment consistently shudders at any 
publicity in terms of arithmetic. This 
long-time allergy to facts and figures 
in the press is a separate subject, 
the causes of the disease not being 
entirely clear except that opera man- 
agers are traditionally uneasy under 
examination on matters of econom- 
ics. Perhaps they consider it uncouth 
to mingle art and lucre although it 





flopped and a scheduled second film 
never happened. Some six pix by 
Cecil B. de Mille, with Geraldine Far- 


rar, were fairly successful, and in- | 
‘Car- | 


cluded ‘Temptation’ in 1915, 
men’ in 1915, ‘Maria Rosa’ in 1916, 
‘Woman God Forgot’ in 1917, ‘Joan 
the Woman’ in 1917 and ‘Hellcat’ in 
1918. 

Estimates are that since the first 
experiment in 1915, Hollywood has 
lost- over $10,000,000 in trying to 
give opera and its stars to the 
American public. Some have been 
decided successes, but not so the 
majority. 








gets more. Most get a lot less for a 
performance. This compares with 
the $3,000-top fees for its western 
contemporaries who have a working 
entente cordiale with the Met. 

How It Works | 

The Met’s defense of the salary 
situation is that a singer attains con- 
siderable of a reputation if known 
to be associated with the company. 
On the basis of reviews in New York, 
particularly at the Met, out-of-town 
concert managers do their concert 
bookings at fancy pay. 

The Met, too, can, if it will, give 
a singer his greatest number of 
seasonal dates in opera. Where the 
Chicago and San Francisco troupes 
give a performer just a couple of 
dates over their respective five-week 
schedules, the Met casts up to 20 
weeks of performances. That would 
include 16 resident weeks at the Met 
Opera House in New York and four 
on tour. That’s why a performer who 
might command, for example, $1,000 
per performance in Frisco, is con- 
tent to accept $300 for a couple of 
verformances weekly with the Met. 

Failures Toe Numerous 7 

tney have no need to concern 
themselves with hotel, transportation 
and other expenses in contracting 
with the Met residence company. 
There are even some well-known 
performers who reportedly get as 
little as $150 per week at the Met. 

Then, too, another big factor 1m 
the Met’s comparatively low salaries 
is its consistent failure to break ever 
at the end of the season. The avers’ 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Impresarios Tell Of 
Effect on Their 
Repertoire 





By Edward Johnson 


(General Mgr. of Metropolitan Opera 
Co.) 





Many people have spoken to me 
and asked if I did not fear that 
opera would really die now that a 
second world war is in existence. 
My answer to that is that opera has 
always existed in times of stress. 
The fears that people will be too 
preoccupied to attend performances 
of opera have always proved ground- 


less. 

Today there is a steadily grow- 
ing list of people to whom opera 
and its great music take on an added 
meaning in times of a national crisis. 
People turn to music to escape the 
uncertainties and distress of their 
daily lives, and opera gives them 
the relief of soul for which they 
hunger. I do not feel that there 
will now be any danger of a boycott 
against the music of any operatic 
composer because of his nationality. 
It is true such existed during the 
first World War, when Wagner was 
removed from the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan and restored in Eng- 
lish during peace-time. We at the 
Metropolitan would be the first to 
sense any public resentment or 
apathy, and so far there has been 
none. Wagner and the music of the 
great Italian masters have continued 
to be our best drawing cards. I 
feel the reason for this is because 
this war is not one of nationalities, 
but of ideas and ideals. It is actu- 
ally a civil war of world propor- 
tions, and opera, being universal in 
its character, is acceptable to both 
factions regardless of their beliefs. 

Europe has closed its doors to us 
on the supply of singers which we 
were accustomed to receiving from 
it. But meanwhile there has been 
a rising interest in American sing- 
ers and a willingness on the part 
of the opera-going public to accept 
these singers on their own merits. 
| The Drawback 

The principal drawback to the 
development of opera in America 
has been the inability of the neo- 
phyte singer to gain a foothold on 
the bottom of the ladder and to se- 
cure the requisite experience nec- 
essary for an appearance on the 
Stage of the Metropolitan. In by- 








gone years these singers, or at least | 


some of them, obtained their train- 
ing in Europe, but today this is 
impossible. Local companies in the 
U. S. generally desire to secure star 
names if a season is to be presented, 
so the best of the Metropolitan stars 
are called in. They receive plenty of 
work but the young singer suffers. 
What is more, there are insufficient 
companies to even allow some of 
the better of these singers to appear 
at all. Estimates last year showed 
that out of 500 performances of 
Opera in America, less than 2,000 
Singers appeared in leads. Many 
of these sang 40-50 times and more, 
thus eliminating even more 
chance of the young singer. 

The Metropolitan has recognized 
this fact and, in adding young Amer- 
icans to Our roster year after year, we 
too recognize that under ordinary 
circumstances, judging by standards 
ho longer possible, these singers 
would be required to gain experi- 
ence elsewhere before they came to 
us. However, if we are to replace 
Our stars when they grow old we 
must develop a nucleus. Therefore, 
we have become more and more 
of a field for development. Never 
before in its history has the Metro- 
Politan carried so many conductors, 
assistant conductors and stage man- 
agers. Daily, our young singers 
Visit the maestro and gain through 
the knowledge these men possess 
the experience they lack on an 
actual stage, 


When we cast our young singers 
we throw them into small parts 
with veteran casts to allow them to 
Set the feel of the stage. After 
development, one may show an 


aptitude for a certain role, and when 
the maestrij 


| $1 


| opera of Gallo. 


the | 





| accomplish the results we are seek- | 





| become an avalanche. 
; . | 
are satisfied with them, 


fate of opera in this country. 


As the U. S. entered the second World War much concern was expressed among the lay public as to the < 
It was 25 years ago that German opera was dropped from the Metropolitan 
Opera Co.’s repertoire as the U. S. went to war and many feared that a similar situation was about to arise. 
If German, Italian and French opera were dropped from the repertoires of American companies, opera in 
America would die a sudden death. With this in mind ‘Variety’ has interviewed the four leading im- 
presarios of opera in America as to their views on the situation and what, in their opinion, would be the 
immediate and ultimate effects of war and the future on opera in this country. 
Edward Johnson, Gaetano Merola, Fortune Gallo and Giovanni Martinelli. 


Those interviewed were 








they are placed in that role. The 
Success of our Sherwin-Williams 
audition winners and other young 
Americans shows us we are on the 
right track. Remember, too, that 
only a voice today is not sufficient. 
In Rossini’s day the composer was 
asked what he required of a singer. 
He replied: ‘Three things. No. 1, 
voice; No. 2, voice, and No. 3, voice.’ 





| No Longer True 


That is no longer true. Motion 
pictures have done much to dispel 
slipshod, stereotyped acting and un- 
gainly figures. Today the three es- | 
sentials would be voice, looks, acting 
ability and the ability to project | 
these in a personality across the 
footlights to the audience. Scenery 
and costuming are increasingly im- 
portant. The public, used to the rich 
decorations of films, will not accept 
backdrops or faded sets any longer. 
The entire picture must be in har- 
mony. The public wants something 
new and different, and yet the same. 
The success of Salvatore Baccaloni is 
an example. A marvelous mimic, an 
excellent actor and gifted with a 
magnetic personality, the basso buffo 
can take an insignificant role and 
make it important. And the public 
realizes it. Our musicians in the 
pit have improved. The Metropolitan 
orchestra is far better today than it 
used to be because of the great 
growth of symphonic orchestras 
throughout the land, and people have 
again become used to the best and 
will not accept anything else. 

The Metropolitan today is the 
custodian of the traditions and the 
future of Opera in America. Opera} 
is more than just the Metropolitan. | 
The company in N. Y. draws on a} 
group of perhaps 50,000 individuals | 
out of a population of 7,000,000. | 
Throughout the country we have a | 
listening audience of 11,000,000 for | 
our Saturday afternoon broadcasts. | 
Interest in our subscriptions has in- | 
creased to a point where 














half of | 
them are from out of town. There- 
fore opera, wherever performed, be- 
comes the concern of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

We look with eagerness upon any 
organization which wishes to set up 
an opera company. It will be this 
growth throughout the U. S. that will 
Save and preserve opera. It is the 
consistent plugging year after year 
with the gradual evolution that will | 
save and preserve opera. It is the} 
conistent plugging year after year 
with the gradual evolution that will 


| 





ing. It cannot be done in a year or| 
five years, but eventually it should | 
reach a point whereby opera will be | 
given in most major cities which have} 
symphony orchestras and quite a few | 
smaller ones. It will then be equiva- | 
lent to our baseball leagues, with the 
minor leagues sending to the Metro- | 
politan, the major league, the best of | 
its young talent after development | 
and experience, 

As far as N. Y. is concerned it has | 
been proven that this city will accept | 
$7 opera at the Metropolitan and the | 
opera of Salmaggi and the $2) 
In each instance the 
public knows what it is going to re- 
ceive and is satisfied. Opera in the} 
middle class at a $3 or $4 top has not 
received public approval. We at the| 
Metropolitan believe it possible. 

A permanent company in N. Y. 
giving opera at that figure could sur- | 
vive if handled correctly and could 
be of great help to us at the Metro- 
politan the same as we could help 
them. In such a company our} 
younger singers can receive the 
training they need and the public 
will hear fine voices, the best the 
country can produce. This may be a 
matter for the future, but that it will 
eventually come I have no doubt. 
The Metropolitan is always willing to 
go as far as as it can in aiding any 
new company and any group of| 
singers. Its management is suf- | 
ficiently progressive, I hope, to ac-| 
cept suggestions it may not have | 
thought of and to be grateful for | 
them. 

Opera in America 1s growing. It 
has become a loud sound on our | 
horizon rather than a faint buzz, | 
the people want it, and it may soon 
It must is 





will go on, 


| America as 


By Fortune Gallo 


(Impresario of Chicago and San 
Carlo Opera Companies) 





For 30 years I have been present- 
ing opera in America. My theme has 
always been, and I feel even more 
certain of it today, that the Ameri- 


can public wants opera but wants it 
at a price it can afford to pay, a 
price which is in a relative position 
to the other amusements desired by 
the public, such as motion pictures 
and shows. Toward that end I strove 
for over a quarter century with my 
San Carlo troupe, which has toured 
over 1,000,000 miles in the U. S.,, 
presenting opera, and good opera, at 
a $2 top in every town and hamlet 
that would give us half a chance. 
The response of the American 
public was instantaneous. We have 
been the only opera company to 
consistently break even and make a 
small profit over a quarter century. 
During that period we have suc- 
ceeded in developing many stars who 
left us to join the ranks of the 
Metropolitan, and have given chances 
to hundreds of young singers to 
make debuts. and secure their 
requisite training in roles. sur- 
rounded by veteran artists capable 
of helping them, and eager to do so. 
This year in Chicago the experi- 
ment was carried even further. This 
city has been used to the most im- 
portant name stars engaged at 
large sums of money and deficits of 
$400,000 annually. After the depres- 
sion, opera in Chicago fell off badly; 


| $6.60 or more per seat was too much 


to pay, and the society, which had 
taken the loss for years, was begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of bad times. 


$225,000 Chicago Gross 


This season, in a five-week pres- 
entation of 26 operas we had a gross 
of $225,000, sold out 16 performances 
out of 26, almost sold out eight 
others, averaged 90% in attendance 
against 65% the year before and had 
a deficit of only $19,000 against 
$125,000 the year before, In addition, 
we presented every available Metro- 








politan Opera star and also gave 
several new singers a chance. The 


critics’ reviews on these artists, and 
their receptivity by the _ public, 
showed we were not wrong. Next 
season, having won the confidence of 
the society and the public, it is my 
belief that we will have a longer and 
even better season with more at- 
tractions. 

The love of music is a deep factor 
in American life. Opera and _ its 
singers have become glamorized over 
the years, especially recently, so that 
it no longer appears to be a remote 
art. Pictures and radio have made 
the general public realize and ap- 
preciate that good singing in opera 
is no different than good singing in 
Broadway shows. It knows now that 
the opera singer is not an aloof per- 
sonality, but a real living person 
such as they themselves are. 

Slowly but surely, over the years, 
interest is widening in opera. I do 
not believe the war will affect its 
presentations. Composers are inter- 
national in scope as are the singers. 
Theirs is a world’s music, not that 
of any nationality. 

Beethoven is as much loved in 
in Germany. The days of 
hate and fear for a foreign language 
and customs will not come again. 
We are engaged in a great battle to 
preserve the civilization of which 
we are so proud and for which we 
have fought so hard. Music is an 
integral part of that civilization, and 
we as the standard bearers of music 
will not let the American people 
down in these times of stress, when 


| music, as a relief to soul-suffering 


and weariness, must go on, 


By Giovanni Martinelli 


| (Artistic Director, Chicago Opera Co.) 





This season is my 29th as an opera 


| Singer in America and my first as an 


impresario, so perhaps I am better 
qualified to speak on the subject of 
singing rather than managing. Both 
have problems which are somewhat 
identical. Both are different. 

That opera will ever die ip 


America I cannot believe. The ever- 
increasing growth and popularity of 
the art make such a statement a 
travesty, but it still cannot grow of 
its own accord. When one considers 
the enormous number of young sing- 
ers who are endeavoring to make a 
name and a living in opera, one must 
be sad. In Italy, the, mecca of all 
opera, a chance might be afforded | 
young people to make debuts and se- 
cure the training so necessary for a 


long and successful career, There, 
too, after a number of performances, 
the singer who does not have the 
capabilities is sifted, and after a 
number of fiascos he realizes the im- 
possibility of proceeding on a hoped- 
for career. Eere in America oppor- 
tunity is lacking. Thousands of sing- 
ers are struggling, with their chances 
of success almost nil. The reason is, 
of course, the few companies in the 
country capable of supporting singers 
and giving performances. We have 
a few major organizations which 
must depend on ready-made star 
names and a couple of local com- 
panies, and that is all. America, with 
its size and population, should be 
able to support a company in every 
city where symphonic orchestras 
exist. There are almost 300 of these. 
Can you imagine the many oppor- 
tunities for young talent which would 
arise if such a project would prove 
feasible? 





Two Viewpoints 


As a Singer, naturally, I was in- 
terested in appearing in those roles 
best suited for my talents and receiv- 
ing the maximum fee that can be 
paid. As an impresario, I am in- 
terested in putting together the best 
available company at the lowest ad- 
mission charge possible to secure a 
profit and interest the public suf- 
ficiently “to continue their support. 
This, of course, becomes a hard job. 
As a singer, one may hear a fresh 
young voice and recommend the 
artist to the management, but when 
the shoe is on the other foot, as a 
manager, we have to worry if the 
artist is ready and can deliver a 
workman-like performance and sat- 
isfy the public. If the purchasers of 
tickets are disgruntled our work and 
efforts are in vain. Without the magic 
dollar in the boxoffice little can be 
accomplished. Therefore the sifting 
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War And Opera In America 
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None Sees Opera 
Dying As Result 
Of Conflict 


By Gaetano Merola 


(Impresario of San Francisco and Log 
Angelas Opera Companies) 





For the past 43 years I have seen 
and produced opera all over the 
U. S., since I first arrived in this 
country as a 19-year-old assistant to 
Luigi Mancinelli at the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Since that time I 
have been associated with the Manhat- 
tan Opera Co. of Oscar Hammerstein, 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo company, 
light opera through the Shuberts and 
finally the San Francisco company 
which I helped found in 1921. Never 
before has the public interest in 
opera in the U. S. been so great nor 
have the vast multitudes of people 
interested in viewing presentations 
been so large. 

Opera has been ‘dying’ since the 
1600’s, when it was first produced. If 
one cares to examine periodicals of 
that day, it is possible to read of the 
numerous sighs over the passing of 
the vocal art, which generation upon 
generation found more and more 
debased and less pure than it had 
been previously. But it still sur- 
vives. The same holds true of the 
opera singer whose ‘lost art’ was 
complained about in the 1709's. 

I remember well reading of the 
certain death of ‘Don Giovanni’ and 


‘The Barber of Seville’ with the 
passing of Luigi La Blache (1795- 
1858). The bass was considered one 


of the greatest singers of all time, 
and with his demise the operas “were 
certain’ to be forgotten, it was said. 
How many today recall the name of 
La Blache? 

Will the war affect the presenta- 
tion of opera in the U. S.? Certainly 
it will but not adversely. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles will definitely 
have a season next year, their 
2lst. This last year we had more 
performances, a longer tour and a 
bigger gross (over $500,000) than 
ever before in our history. 

The war may result in cut prices 
for some of the major companies. 
People will not be too willing to pay 
$6 and $7 a seat when they are en- 
gaged in an allout effort to preserve 
the freedom for which they have 
fought so long. Certain prejudices, 
based on momentary setbacks or vic- 
tories, may cancel or revive operas 
of certain composers. There will 
probably be less Wagner, but that 
will be due to a lack of great protag- 











| increase to a point where enterpris- 





process is a hard one and it becomes 
even harder to turn down the request 
doubt 


some exists. 








| 


'of an earnest young singer when | ter for a while. 
Sometimes a| 
chance can be taken and we meet | j 
with success; other times it is failure. | 


That chance must be taken, but it | 


must be done cautiously so as not to 
risk incurring the ire of either side. 
If smaller companies were available, 
first-hand reports on the develop- 
ment of singers would be possible 
through viewing actual performances, 
whereas now we have to give a 
singer a debut in a part he has never 
sung before, because there is no- 
where else he can go for his training. 

The success of the numerous small 
companies on the road last season 
may help the situation considerably. 
If these little companies continue to 
flourish, then interest in opera will 


ing impresarios will not be risking 
failure in putting on a season. In that 
manner we can form the nucleus for 
our operatic artistic growth. 


In Chicago this past season we had 
a great artistic and financial success. 
We succeeded in mixing star names 
with young talent, and with the stars 
drawing people to the boxoffice, the 
young singers received their chance. 
After successes they drew the same 
as the stars. Had they appeared on 
their own, as a start, the house would 
not have been filled. The American 
public demands star names and it is 
up to us to provide them. 


The war should not affect opera. 
During the first war, the Metropoli- 
tan was jammed with people. These 
same people and their sons and 
daughters will again seek the relief 
from tension available only through 
great music in our opera houses. We, 
as the artists and as the managers, 
will see that they get it at the lowest 
possible prices and the best talent 





| 


onists. Comedies are likely to flour- 
ish. The revivals of ‘Daughter of the 
Regiment’ and the like may go bet- 
But opera will go 


Many U. S. Singers | 


on. 





Today the majority of the singers 
in the principal compafiies, my own, 
the Chicago and the Metropolitan, 
Many foreign 


are American-born. 
born have taken out citizenship 
papers. The time will probably 


come when fully 90% of the singers 
will be Americans by birth. They 
will be singing the operas of com- 
posers in four languages—lItalian, 
French, German and English. Opera 
is music and therefore international. 
It has no political angles, and it is 


| only the professional politician who 


attempts to place it in that category. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
for the future of opera is the interest 
of the general public, and more par- 
ticularly the young people in per- 
formances. In bygone years opera 
was decidedly society’s problem, and 
without the financial backing of the 
rich it could not have survived. To- 
day, while society is important, opera 
is requiring less than formerly. 
Good music has been so popularized 
through radio, recordings and news- 
paper aid that the apathy of the 
general public in socalled foreign, or 
highbrow, music no longer exists. 
The thousands who listen to opera in 
a season in the theatre are multiplied 
many times over by the millions to 
whom it is becoming a comforting 
factor on the air and through re- 
cordings. As a _ person becomes 
familiar with a subject his interest 
picks up, and it is so with opera. Ex- 
posure has made the American 
public operaconscious, and films have 
brought it to millions through the 
medium of the eye and the ear. It is 
a slow, hard process, and many times 
despair might cause an impresario 





available. 


to grow old over night. 
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U. S. Maestros Express Views On Why 


Native Symphonic Works Haven't 
Attained Full Stature 


By Leopold Stokowski 





sonal, and universal. The American 
composer must first free himself of 
outside influences. 
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Sounding "Em Ou 


It has leng been a theory— 
though one of frequent conten- 
tion—that American symphonic 
works are not popular, that they 
are not receiving a proper hear- 
ing and that the American com- 
poser in the last 150 years has 
produced no work of lasting im- 





THE GREAT AMERICAN DISCHORD 


All Generally Agree That Yanks Will 


Succeed, But They Need 


More 


Take the ‘Rites of Spring.’ by Stra- 
vinsky. There may be no melody, 
but it certainly is great music. 


Time 


of a thousand composers only one 
Beethoven will arise. 
You are not being fair to American 


To ask why we have never cre- a : portance. ‘Variety’ has sounded Music that Americans will produce | composers (or artists of any kind) 
ated a Brahms. Beethoven or Bach The Difficulty out several of the outstanding | will spring from the soil on which | when you expect them to equal the 
is ridiculous. We will never create This will be difficult since we have U. S. symphony cenductors on the composer lives. Remember that | products resulting from centuries of 


a composer akia to the three men 


become so accustomed to worshiping 


the subject. Their views are ex- 


70 years ago we were still fighting 
Indians. America will provide the 


European culture; you are not being 
fair to them because you do 


se w : igi i in these columns. : . not 
Slee wo cok ae oe uae at aan sit cain cal nis oT eonacememmmmamenmunantaie musical rennaissance that the world | listen—in this instance—to the music 
. ” S elo é > : : : : . 

: 3 : _ : , ie needs. Europe is petering out. After | they write; you are not being fair 
tive and will prove it by our own| personal music. It must be intro-| \.or5 the American composer seems ggg rataby ice eit tae Wie: allen eee” weaed oy Rene 
type of compositions rather than spective and of his own character, to have retained the best features of! america's talent is beginning to | ductors with whom you have talked 
8 ee a of a and thirdly he must and will create/)i. European models and eliminated mushroom forth, We have a won-|say that ‘while talent is certainly 
masters though they might be. universal music. those superfluous of his purpose. derful talent here. The Youth | available in this country it has failed 


What you are not taking into con- 
sideration is the magnitude of the 
task you are setting for American 
composers in asking them to rival or 
better the best that Europe has pro- 
duced. Italy, master in the world of 
eertain types of opera, took 20 cen- 
turies of growth before it produced 
lasting great works. This is true not 
only of music but of all kinds of art. 
Those who are American-born do not 
realize what it means to a European 
to come here. When he lands in 
America a new tempo of life is al- 
ready stirring, as European traditions 
fade into the background and finally 
into oblivion. He is leaving Europe 
behind. He will develop his own 
musical language out of a musical 
idiom on American subject matter. 

It will take time—a long time per- 
haps. One can grow a small tree 
which will live a few years in a half 
dozen years, but the giant oak which 
lasts centuries is a 100 years in its 


When Bach died, some 15,000 peo- 
ple knew of his works. He gradually 
disappeared and then gradually came 
back again. 

Through the medium of radio and 
records, composers are receiving a 
hearing. If an American compose! 
produces something important it is 
seized eagerly and played. But you 
must remember that if we can cre- 
ate lasting works in the next 50 
years, we wiil be accomplishing 
something it took Italy 20 centuries 
to do. The American composer must 
write about that theme of life that 
he knows best. He then ereates a 
feeling of receptivity in his listener 
or group of listeners, and this growth: 
of feeling is what the composer is 
seeking. 

What goes on in one man’s. head is 
transmitted to paper. It is then 
played by another man, and if a 
third is appreciative we have a com- 


The result is that today we have a 
group of young men who are writ- 
ing musie with all the technical skill 
of the Europeans, and in addition, a 
musie colored by the characteristics 
of American life and the American 
landscape. In other words, in men 
like Copland, Piston, Hanson, Thomp- 
son, Harris, et al.. we have the mu- 
sical equivalent of Steinbeck, Hem- 
ingway, dos Passos among the writ- 
ers, Grant Wood and Benton among 
painters. 

Some time ago I performed a piece 
of musical Americana, the second 
symphony of Randal), Thompson, 
which scored as great a popular suc- 
cess as the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven and the First of Brahams 
I consider this a fine augury for the 
future of American music. 

America has a mission to accom- 
plish, for it must carry on the torch 
of high inspiration from the point 


Orchestra of Dr. Stokowski proved 
that, while in the field of composi- 
tion we will prove it also. 





Wasteful Compositions 





So many compositions go to waste. 
Thousands such clutter up the desk 
of every symphonic conductor who 
has not the physical time to give 
them all a trial. Many and many a 
good, or even great, work may thus 
have perished. My dream would be 
to have a clearing house for Amer- 
ican compositions. A publishing com- 
pany could devote itself to a weeding 
out process, with impartial judges 
going over the scores and sending 
the accepted ones to conductors for 
hearings. This will give the Amer- 
ican composer an incentive, a place 
where he can send his compositions 
and be certain they will be looked 
at with eyes eager to help. 

Conductors are frequently at a loss 


to be pushed into the right channels 
toward the creation of lasting works.’ 
What are ‘right channels?’ The old 
European ones? These men are writ- 
ing in a new idiom; their writing is 
the product of their environment. If 
their environment is not the same as 
Beethoven's (and their product thus 
entirely different in atmsophere), 
who is to say that either environ- 
ment or either product is the better”’ 
I would rather see an American 
composer base his work on some 
purely American phase of life than 
to see him try to rival Beethoven 
in depicting Napoleon Bonaparte. 
American music, if it is technically 
correct, must be played and played 
and played. After all, some of the 
classics now considered great were 
hissed at their first performance— 
and their second—and their third. 


| Setting Own Standard | 








ssh oe oe 7 position of some receptivity. The] 1 ore poor, wounded Europe was| as to where to turn for good Amer- Don’t worry about American com- 
growth. So it is with music. That/more people who like it, the better compelled to drop it. That it will do} ican works, since we all want to play | posers. They are setting their own 
of a popular nature which has im- chance the work has of existing. so. I have no doubt whatsoever. them. This will give us the chance. standard. Perhaps the future will 
mediate receptivity, and is turned out/ That is all there is to the endurance | ~~’ The audience, if it receives standard | prove it to be a better standard, 
rapidly, will perish the same way|of a work. i masterpieces, will listen to the new | But, above all things, give them a 
while the lasting music will take I believe in the American com- B Artur Rodzinski composition and be able to evaluate | chance. Artists are sensitive to slights 
time and will be with our unborn| poser, but I temper that belief in y it in comparison to the work of ajand snubs (not to fair criticism); 
generations, One cannot define mu-| him with time. Time alone will be a deceased master. America moves | America has been slighting and snub- 
sic—the dictionary cannot express it, productive, time is what he needs I disagree with the contention that | quickly. My advice to American | bing her own artists. This must not 
for it has a different meaning to each} and time is\ what he has pienty of America has not produced any works composers would be to slow down, | continue. I repeat, give them a 
one of us, and if we are in different That he will produce you need have | of lasting importance. Young men | Not 10 compositions, but one good | chance; play their works. 
positions to listen, it takes on a still} no fear. He will. such as Copland, Harris, ete. have|one. That we will do it is certain. Since 1925 I have included a com- 


different meaning. Repetition also 
makes for a difference in music. 
Some selections bear up well, others 
do not. 

We are all of us descendants of 
Europeans who came here a year or 


400 years ago. That time even is 


By Eugene Goosens 





Up to about 10 years ago Ameri- 
can composers had been almost com- 


all contributed vitally to the Amer- 
ican musical picture. 

America is but 150 years old. One 
fails to realize that symphonic music, 
as such, has only really existed the 
last 50 years. The budding composers 
of Vienna, Paris and Rome were 


Patience is the keynote to the time. 





By Fabien Sevitzky 


I am not willing to say that any 


position by an American composer 
On every program I have conducted. 
I may have missed as many as three 
programs in 15 years, but I assure 
you I have made them up by play- 
ing two American compositions on 
some other program. I am giving 


small. The idea America is a young,| pletely influenced by the idiom of brought up on symphonic music. American composer at present ranks | American composers a _ hearing: I 
growing nation cannot be used as an | their-European colleagues. This was America today is producing its | with Bach, Beethoven or Brahms, but | wish my colleagues would join me. 
excuse. Our traditions are here, our | quite understandable, inasmuch as it symphonie men. Our schools are]on the other hand, I will not say 


country is here, rich in natural re- 
sources, and soaked in the ages of 
storms and strife of life. Man only 





is necessary to acquire a technique 
before one can express oneself ade- 


doing a pioneering job that is really 
phenomenal. The last 10 years have 





that in the space of a century 
more some of the American 


or 
com- 





By Walter Daawreech 


quately in the language of one’s art. | seen great strides taken, and the time | posers now living or recently de- 

is young. Eternal youth springs from | This technique, and all it connotes,| js not so far distant when the ma- | ceased, may not rank with the great. Personally I cannot suggest any 
his loins, not from the earth, but it| could only be acquired from Euro-| jority of our orchestra men will be/ After all, it is not fair to berate | particular method by which Amer- 
is from his surroundings and his en-| pean sources, and it was necessarily | made of native-born Americans, who | America for not having produced | ican composers can achieve popular 
vironment that he receives his cre-|a lengthy process, especially as its] in turn will be our composers. acknowledged great composers in her | acclaim. I agree with a great deal 
ative impulses. most radical manifestations—namely The issue arises that melody is | 150 years of existence; most of these |}of Mr. Sevitsky’s arguments, but I 

There are three steps to be taken| those of Debussy, Stravinsky and/not present. Well, melody is just | years were spent in actually build-| think the orchestral conductors in 
by American composers; first we|Schoenberg—only appeared just be-| the dramatization of a certain period | ing this great country Composers | this country are much more respon- 
must realize the three types of mu-|fore the last great war. Unquestion-| of writing. Melody manifests itself; and artists do not flourish in great | sive to the need of giving our com- 


sie that exist, namely national, per-)} ably, 


however, during the last 10 








in different periods in different ways. 


numbers during a pioneering era, but 























-GLAMOUR—NOT PFD. 


























By Nat Kahn 


| 
| Pons, Gladys Swarthout and the lat- 


Rise Stevens. 

Glamour, of course, is limited in 
{its scope. In Hollywood a star can 
| be washed up at the age of three. At 
l the Metropolitan or Carnegie a mu- 


| est, 





|about the same. That’s glamour for 


posers a hearing than formerly. 





Baccaloni Troupe 
Starts Tour Feb. 15 


Salvatore Baccaloni’s ‘Vignettes,’ 
booked and sold out at $1,750 to $2.- 
000 per for 13 dates by Columbia 





Sir Thomas Beecham 
Sounds Off on Japanese 
And on Music ‘Festivals’ 


Or How Concert and Opera Have Clicked at J) ng cr a tive fgg ele Concerts Corp. begins this season as 
the Boxoffice Without Benefit of age ogg er opecsciray aay that | Cast, besides Bactaloni. will in- ‘If music RI cies angel 
S.A. Values ago, when he made hus Sebut at ane |Full Ivan Petrof, Elizabeth Wysor ished 1 would be a good thing fo 
I Om — be |Met. And his earning powers are a Bamboscheck, con- world,’ Sir mens eaten said 


here while in Detroit to conduct sev- 


[copnenes and pianisis of these or |you. Or rather the lack of it. ‘ eral symphony concerts, including 

any other times, possesses glamour | meameaccing. ee ee — = the Ford Eveni , 

an ’ nen J ’ ess Boxoffice and Ace j e Ford Evening Hour. 
Boxoffice and Glamour. They've] in his stooped, ambling gait from | —————————————_ — — ‘Several days of stuffing music 


become irrevocably linked that 
show business generally has come 
to discredit boxoffice promotion that 


so 


the wings of the Carnegie Hall to 
his Steinway on the rostrum. Cer- 
tainly there’s nothing in his broad, 


Hollywood and Broadway are full 
of glamorous young men and wo- 
men from 16 to 35. But after 35? 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





down the throats of audiences fixes 
them so they don’t want to hear any 
music for another year... . It’s a sign 


isn’t contingent on glamour. Does | flowing mustachios to excite an audi- | It’s tantamount to being eligible for of decadence when old music is 
one hear a dissenting vote? Would| ence. But Rosenthal always sells |S0cial security. The boxoffices of Atlantic City, Jan. 4. | dragged out and garbed in art to 
it be the cashier at the Carnegie | out. Carnegie and Town Hall, along : . 


Hall ticket window? Or the one at 
the Metropolitan Opera House? It 
is both. They’re vehement in their 
defense of the concert and opera 
fields—both of which are relatively 
unglamorous—as boxoffice powers. 
The Met Opera b.o. man has a 
facile memory. He goes back 30- 


Webster refers to glamour as de- 
ceptive or enticing charm. Show 
biz has given that a slight switch, 
to wit: youth, beauty, a hair-do that’s 
the current rage (‘and a low V-neck, 
Adrian, please!’) 

But the portly Met tenor remains 


with the Met and way stations of 
the classicists, will find most of 
their artistes first approaching the 
zenith of their boxoffice popularity 
at 35, if then. 

Their musicianship seemingly im- 
proves with age. No Max Factors 





Atlantic City, after months of plan- 
ning, will finally have its symphony 
orchestra. J. W, F, Leman, member 
of-the Philadelphia Orchestra and for 
years director of the Women’s Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra of that city, wil! 
be conductor. ° 


the tune of exorbitant prices. London 
and New York are the same in that 
regard. If you could present a hurdy- 
gurdy, complete with monkey, and 
advertise it as the last expression in 
a great art, you could fill metropoli- 
tan halls for weeks at $10 a seat.’ 
As a musician he also contributed 


; needed there. No masseuse to pound} Resort’s Chamber of Commerce|a sharp observation a i 
j . s y s an artist on 
odd years, when a _350-pound sOo- “Sig eageaonsang — or peng A off that life un-preserver. No in-|and prominent citizens arranged | the ieaueae: ‘Any nation which 
sag acc a a baseomatee in Ihe speahattl Pie fh if 3 Risen genious cameraman who _ could/ plans for symphony orchestra. First |can cast aside its traditions within 
a raviata’ a ammerstein’s be focus a certain tenor so that his | concert will be given Jan. 29, to be | the brief period of a half-century 


Opera House, New York; who, in the 
deathbed scene fairly left her lover 
breathless by her not-so-ailing em- 








Of course, glamour hasn’t been en- | 
tirely restricted to the stage or films. | 


none-too-elegant legs don’t show up 
in the finished product. The voice 
or the instrument is the basic com- 





followed by series to continue all- 
year round, Local musicians largely 
will comprise company of 60. 


has vitiated its own character and 
has nothing but superficiality to 
present to the world. Its attack on 





brace. That wasn’t glamour—but it |The classicists themselves have had | modity Leman a ; : : : 
: . : - ‘ ppeared here with Steel | America reveals a national reaction 
bi was boxoffice. Tetrazzini always|some_ sex-appealers, and _ they've Nuts to Glamour! Pier symphony orchestra 20 years| which borders on madness.’ 
sold out. , ~~ 4 good enough to be wooed to ago and since then has tried to form 
‘ the Land of Swimming Pool Parties, civie co : TR e’ for 
Glameur in a Mustachic | These include, to mention just a few tear ects oven lees colon 1 Pind Love’ fot 








Who can say that a 79-year-old 
Moritz Rosenthal, one of the great 


who've been filmed, Mary Garden, 





|Geraldine Farrar, Grace Moore, Lily | Jungle Book.’ 


Dr. Miklos Rozsa, musical director 
for Alexander Korda, scoring ‘The 








Jan Kiepura recita!s at Town Hall, 
N. Y., Jan. 31. 





the Columbia picture, ‘The Lady is 
Willing,’ scored by Morris W. Stoloft 
and W. Franke Harling. 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


— and — 


Congratulations On Your 36th Anniversary 


—We’re Celebrating Our First.... 





CHICAGO NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
Tribune Tower Squibb Bldg. Taft Bldg. 
441 N. Michigan Avenue 745 Fifth Avenue Hollywood and Vine Streets 









































BEST WISHES 


MARION CLAIRE = RENRY WEBER 


Soprano Conductor 


STARS OF THE MUTUAL NETWORK 


(Coast-to-Coast Every Saturday Nite—CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR) 








Watch for release of Victor's Red Seal 
Album—Marion Claire sings the romantic 
melodies of Herbert, Lehar, De Koven, Kal- 
mon, accompanied by WGN Concert Or- 
chestra. Conducted by Henry Weber. 





Exclusive Management 


WGN CONCERTS 


AUSTIN WILDER, Director 
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SOL HUROK presents 


The Ballet Theatre 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST BALLET COMPANY 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 














/ PAUL ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of 65 Dates 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
F.C. COPPICUS — F. ©. SCHANG 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 
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‘TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


Now on a Transcontinental Tour of 90 Dates 


—- 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
F.C. COPPICUS — F.C. SCHANG 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 

















Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 


Russian Male Chorus 
NICHOLAS KOSTRUKOFF, Director 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of 100 Dates 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
F. C. SCHANG 


Management: 
F.C. COPPICUS — 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 

















VRONSKY & BABIN 


World’s Premier Two-Piano Team 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of 60 Dates 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
F. C. SCHANG 


Management: 
F.C. COPPICUS — 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 


Steinway Pianos Used 

















Carmalita Maracci «¢ Co. 


Sensational Dance Ensemble 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of 60 Dates 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
F. C. SCHANG 


Management: 
F.C. COPPICUS — 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 











77-Year-Old Chorine 





Maria Savage, 77-year-old so- 
prano, the oldest active chorus 
girl in the world and the oldest 
active singer on the roster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
celebrated her birthday Thurs- 
day (1), appearing in ‘Boheme. 
The singer joined tne Met in 
1908, the year Guilio Gatti- 
Cazzaza came to the house. — 

Her debut in opera was in 
‘Aida’ in Namur, Belgium, in 1887. 
A daughter, May, is also a mem- 
ber of the Met chorus. The 
mother has sung in every im- 
portant opera house in the 
world and next season will be 
launched as a concert lecturer 
on opera while continuing at the 
Met. Columbia Concerts will 
book her tour. 


Moore-Jagel 
Click in Spotty 
Met ‘Boheme 


Metropolitan Opera Co.'s first 
‘Boheme’ of the season Thursday (1) 
contained much that was praise- 
worthy from a vocal and acting 
standpoint, but it still failed to jell. 
Main reason for the lack of conti- 
nuity and flow of the melody-studded 
opera was the spotty conducting of 
Paul Breisach, whose tempi were 
illsuited to the music. 














Moore, appearing as Mimi, was the 
star. Her luscious lyric soprano was 
at its best, and after a slow begin- 
ning in ‘Mi 
drew the biggest response 
evening for an _ excellently 
‘Addio.’ 
Andate,’ with Frederick Jagel was 
tops. She excelled from an acting 


of the 





| standpoint, too, but 
| starving, consumptive Mimi be cos- 
final 


| act? 


jacting and 
| vocal standout being the duets with 


why must a 


tumed so gorgeously in the 
Jagel’s heavy lyric-spinto is 
not best suited to the music of Ru- 
dolfo, but the tenor sang it mag- 
nificently, regardless. 

John Brownlee made an excellent 
singing Marcello, his 


Miss Moore,’ ‘Mimi io son,’ and with 
Jagel in ‘Ah Mimi tu piu.’ 
Bodanya, replacing an 
Annamary Dickey, was a vocally in- 
adequate Musetta, but one who acted 
credibly. 


Salvatore Baccaloni, appearing in | 
the dual roles of Benoit and Alcin- | 


doro, made both parts live. He was 
the center of attention when he was 


on the stage, from both vocal and | 
Cordon was gen- | 
erally an imposing looking Colline | 


acting standpoints. 


but vocally dull. Smith. 


De Basil Straightens Out 








Mexico City, Jan. 4. 


fened up and 
war emergency, forced a last-minute | 
switch of dates for Col. W. de Basil’s | 
Ballet Russe, scheduled to open a/| 














GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





Management 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Concert Division — MARKS LEVINE, Managing Director 























Mex City Booking Snag 





Immigration regulations, _ tight- 


slowed down by the 


|seven-performance engagement Dec. 





| Trouble arose because most of the 
jtroupe are Russians and Mexico 
|hasn’t had diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet since 1929, when she 


| broke off because of resentment at | 


| » ° ° ° ° 
|Communistic doings in her terri- 


|tory, supposedly directed by Mos- | 
Mexico also hasn't diplomatic | 


| cow. 
| dealings with Germany, Italy, Japan 
|and their allies. 

However, the tangle was straight- 
}ened out and the Ballet permitted 
jto enter. Its new opening was Jan. 
|3, with the dates extending to Jan. 
}17. Troupe was to have originally 
|concluded its booking here Jan. 9. 


| This will be the Ballet’s second | 
|quick appearance here. It played 
}the Palace last October for smash 


boxoffice results, 





tor-general of British Ministry of 
Information, replacing Sir 
Monckton, who has gone to Cairo as 
director-general of British propa- 
ganda in the middle east. Former 
is a barrister and has been in turn 
chief press censor, controller of 
press and censorship divisions and 
acting director-general in the ab- 














From a vocal standpoint Grace | 


chiamano Mimi,’ she | 


sung |- 
Her concluding duet, ‘Sono | 


Natalie | 
indisposed | 


27 at the Palace of Fine Arts here. | 


C. J. Radcliffe has become direc. | 


Walter 













BRUNO LANDI 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: MICHAEL DE PACE 
RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 


























LANSING HATFIELD 


American Baritone 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Sold Out Concert Tour This Season; 55 Dates 


NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 


Concert Management: ARTHUR JUDSON 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
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SALVATORE BACCALONI 


BASSO-BUFFO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 




















ELISABETH RETHBERG 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management: MICHAEL DE PACE 
RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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WINIFRED HEIDT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Management: MICHAEL DE PACE 
RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 























JOSEPHINE TUMINIA 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Management National Concert and Artists Corporation 
Concert Division, MARKS LEVINE, Managing Director | 
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FRANK PERULLI 


TENOR 


Management: MICHAEL DE PACE 
RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 























| SAN FRANCISCO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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Civic, Community Conc 





/ Story Behind The Scenes 


Factors Back of NBC, CBS Booking Combines 


— 


ert Services Held Big 








Columbia Concerts Corp. (CBS) 
and NBC Concert Service do more 
than four-fifths of all the concert 
business in the U. S. Yet it is not 
generally known beyond the trade 
that the affiliation Columbia has 
with Community Concerts or NBC's 
similar cooperation with Civic Con- 
cert Service are among the major 
factors behind this virtual concert- 
management monopoly. 

Close to half the gross business of 
NBC and Columbia is provided by 
these branches. They book two- 
thirds of the actual concert dates 
for the former. 

Civic, headed by O. O. Bottorff, 
was founded in 1920, and today is 
the co’ st seller of concert talent in 
the U. S. The concert bureau, like 
that of Community, was formed un- 





der an audience-building plan, the 
purpose of which was to create an 
audience for the many singers and 
instrumentalists Civic would try to 
promote, rather than follow the 
time-honored custom of booking 
artists and then trying to fill the 
house, frequently a try that has 
failed. 

Under the plan there has never 
been a deficit in any town or city 
employing the setup, nor have there 
been any guarantors or sponsors. 

The plan itself is quite simple. 
The executives of Civic will decide 
on a certain town that apparently 
can support concerts. This town, 
through some civic body, perhaps, 
is approached and a committee 
formed for a one-week drive for 
membership to the subscription plan. 
Memberships can be secured for $5, 
with $2.50 for children charged. At 











concerts with the Mexico Ci 


(Steinway) Jack Salter Arti 







ENUHIN 


Following a tour of the Pacific Coast Menuhin played recitals and 


Mid-Western and Eastern engagements of which one is in New York at 


CARNEGIE HALL, MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 26 
Prices $1.00 to $2.50, Boxes of 8 seats $16 & $20 (plus tax) 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE 


| the close of the week no one else 
|can purchase a membership. After 
| the money is counted, the town is 
|allotted as many concerts as it can 
pay for. 

In the beginning Civic had seven 
towns, 


1,000 cities and towns in the USS. | 


be Worcester, Mass., with 4,500 
members at $5 each and 1,000 on a 
| Waiting list for the past six years. 

; Community was formed in 1928. 
|In 1930, Ward French, current head, 
|took over, and today the organi- 
|zation operates in 325 towns and 
|cities in the U.S. and about 30 in 
Canada, 


| Community presents 1,200 to 1,300 
concerts yearly with the minimum 
accepted from any town being three 
concerts and a $900 fee. Members 
are also charged $5 each, but a 
branch of Community, Cooperative 
Concerts, operates in smaller towns 
for $3.50. 

The entire growth of Community 
was in the period of the depression 
and today, with its lowest quoted 
fee being $250 per concert for an 
artist, it does about one-fourth of | 
the gross business of $2,500,000 done 
yearly by Columbia. Some 150-175 | 
|artists are presented annually, ap- | 
| proximately the same number as 
Civic books. 
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ty Philharmonic Orchestra en route to 


st Management, Inc. (Victor Records) 








Met Opera Follow-Up | | 





‘Aida’ Tuesday afternoon (30) was 
denlorable vocally. Arthur Carron, 
who sang Rhadames, forced his top 
tones and lacked acting ability. As 
Aida, Stella Roman produced some 
tones of beauty: at other times she 
was shrill and short of breath. She 
looked well but her acting was 
static. Kerstin Thorborg, replacing 
an jndisposed Karin Branzell for the 




















Returns f 
a successi 


Metropoli 





TRAUBEL 


for additional 


and February. 


JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
(Victor Records) 


HELEN 


rom a concert tour which is 
on of sensational triumphs 
appearances at the 
tan Opera in late January 





(Baldwin Piano) 








second time. faltered vocally as 
|Amneris, failing also to look the | 
| part. Leonard Warren’s singing and | 
|acting also were faulty. Lansing 
| Hatfield was an impressive looking | 
| and fine-sounding King, while Ezio | 
| Pinza was strong vocally and dramat- | 
| ically as Ramfis. Paul Breisach led | 
| an uninteres*i>¢ orchestra. 


‘La Fille Du Regiment,’ repeated | 


bv the Metrcpolitan Wednesday eve- | 


into an excellent comedienne and, 
teamed with Salvatore Baccaloni, 
kept a packed house in continuous 
laughter. The basso, as usual. stole 


terpretation of the pruff sergeant 





| was also splendid. Raoul Jobin, | 








Now fulfil 
politan in 
tour from 


(Columbia Re 





MARTINI 


Tenor Star of Opera, Concert 


JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


-cords) 


NINO 


and Radio 


ling 9th season at the Metro- 
addition to another concert 
Coast-to-Coast. 








(Steinway Piano) 























Division: 


Brilliant Young Baritone of Concert 


Continues his triumphant concert tour in 
recital and with Major Symphony Orchestras 
from Coast-to-Coast. 

{Vieter_ Records) 


JACK SALTER ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


113 West Sith Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GORIN 


Opera and Radio 








(Steinway Piano) 





COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 

















RICHARD 








Management: 
Division of COLUMB 
113 West 57th Street 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


HAENSEL & JONES 


CROOKS 





IA CONCERTS, Ine. 
New York, New York 


Louis D’Angelo and Irra Petina were | 
also excellent while Frank St. Leger 
led a virile orchestra. 

' ‘Otello’? Friday evening (2) was 
centered around the Iago of Alex- 
ander Sved, making his first Met 
appearance of the season and heard 
for the first time in the U. S. in this 
role. The seriousness of his ef- 
forts had much to make up for a 
lack of spontaneity in his acting. 
Vocally, he found himself :in the 
second act in the ‘Dream.’ Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, in the title role, 
again was the star The veteran 
tenor’s acting. was nifty, with hi: 
vocalling possessing its usually ex- 
cellent coordination of phrasing and 
power. Stella Roman again was a 
good-looking picture as Desdemona 
but vocally insecure. Smith 





| Opera Salaries 


\ tt, , continued from page 148 


| 
| 








cost of a Met production is $12,000, 
with $85,000 being required as a/| 
weekly gross to break even. Oc- 
casionally the b.o. will exceed $100,- 
000 but the failures are too numerous 
to withstand a net profit for long. 
The flops, of course, almost seem 
premeditated by the Met’s manage- 
ment since it is the artistic purposes 
of the troupe that lead it to schedule 
|a number of operas that loom sharp- 
ly in advance as b.o. skidders. For 
example, listing certain operas that 
haven't been heard in this country 
many years. 

Three singers are reported pre- 
isently as receiving top salaries of 
| $1,000 at the Met. They are Lily | 
| Pons, Lawrence Tibbett, and Lauritz | 
| Melchior. A number of others hover | 
inear that figure. In Frisco, where | 
|impresario Gaetano Merola consis- | 
tently pays the top opera salaries, 
$3,000 would go to Miss Pons, $2,500 
to Tibbett and $1,500 to Melchoir. Be- | 
|cause of difficulty in getting figures 
directly from managements, these, of 
































course, are just estimates. 


Today it operates in over | of 


An example of the reception would | SP™ 8: 


ning (31). again scored a hit. Lily | 
Pons was fine vocally and even more | 
so dramaticaliy. She has developec | 


| the show from start to finish. He | 
} was in excellent voice and his in- | 


Robeson Would Do ‘Othello’ 


Paul Robeson would do a revival 

‘Othello’ on Broadway _ this 
if Margaret Webster will 
consent to direct the production. 


She is considering the proposition. 

Negro singer’s idea of the show is 
predicated partially on the click of 
the Maurice Evans revival of ‘Mac- 


beth,’ staged, as have been all the | 


Evans productions, by Miss Webster. 
Another factor is that Robeson 


, scored a big personal success as the 


tragic Moor five years ago at the 
Savoy, London. 
Robeson has had the idea of a 


Broadway presentation of ‘Othello’ 
for some time. He was mulling it 
|last spring, with Lawrence Tibbett 
considered for the Iago role. That is 
one of the Met baritone’s most suc- 
cessful parts in opera, but he has 
never played it or anything else on 
the legit stage. Tibbett, booked for 
concert and opera for the balance 
of the season, is not a possibility for 
a legit show now. 

‘Othello’ was last done on Broad- 
way by Walter Huston, with Brian 
Aherne as Iago and Nan Sunderland 
(Mrs. Huston) as Desdemona. Pres- 
entation was a failure. 
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GRACE 





‘The Greatest Singing Actress of Today’ 
—Chicago 





Management 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Ine. 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation 


113 West 57th St., New York 


*“*Herald Examiner” 


MOORE 
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To You A 





PAUL 


DRAPER 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 28, 1941 
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FORTUNE GALLO, General Manager 
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Fruit Cocktail s.¢ .¢ b@&.@& & .2&.@..6 2+. 2m. «@.. & 6 
| | 
| | 




















Melrose Music Co. is credited * * 
by the trade as providing the 
wackiest song title of 1941. A x . 


number that it announced last 


| Tuesday (30) for immediate x 
publication was _ titled, ‘I've 
| Found a Peach in Orange, New 
| ’ * 


Edward Heyman and Harold 
Spina are the writers. 


GLADYS starter || LAWRENCE TIBBETT |: 


May Have a Purpose Is 


SWARTHOUT | twos terte|:] JAMES MELTON |: 





Jersey, in Apple Blossom Time.’ 
| 
eine ' 








Lincoln, Jan. 4. x ‘ 
Gone are the days in Nebraska 
| when every person who walked up : 
AND to the wicket at ballrooms was re- * H FLEN JEPSON . q 
| garded as just a customer, because, 
| even though he, or she, lays down Sa * 
| the price of admish, the designation 
| might also be that of a spotter. x mn 


Ballroom ops, who have gone to 
| ASCAP’s former representatives in o 
| Nebraska, have been told that they | - 
| are to expect it from now on. Rea- 























| son, of course, is that ASCAP has |} * ~ 
| released its membership so it can | 
protect itself in that state as indi- + e 
viduals, since the ASCAP organiza- 
tion, as such, has been outlawed by |f x * 
“tgeacsese se || DOROTHY MAYNOR 
Already, there is some talk of re- x + 
peal of the law—that is, music users 
are chinning about whether it can 
be done quickly, painlessly, and a * * 
ea quick revert to the old system of 
blanket licensing accomplished. * os 
Average ballroomer, and that goes 
for hotel or theatre, too, feels every- * * 
body in the place, when music is 
being played, is thumbing through x + 
a catalogue of copyrights, and mak- 
Management ing notes which will be produceable 
e e in court. It might have been the |j * * 
Concert and Artists Corporation |‘amusement biz" once, but it’s not| 
| that any more. p * * 
r r ° ° Several of the hotel men have al- | 
MARKS LEVINE, Managing Director ready indicated they're going to pull |} * 
all music, except that which seeps | 
in via radio, rather than be pestered | 
with the infringement possibility. | * * 
a Nebraska radio, still largely on a| 
BMI basis, is sitting tight. ca + 














Filmers are still in a fog, and | 
they don’t know to what ‘extent |[ » + 
they’re to be found responsible, or | 























NICOLA MOSCONA what steps to take in the meentine | x ‘ 
bs t tect th alves. 
phetiamp alien iar LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
: * . + . * 
BASS HAWAIIAN CEREMONY Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION . ” 113 W. 57th St., New York * 
Jimmy Mackenzie and Hope Demp- 

ster Add a Postscript * + 

| Management: National Concert and Artists Corp. Slain ead oe pone * * 
Marks Levine, Managing Director ceremonies were both used t ake 

it stick when Jimmy Siagbanaie, * TU 2 oe Se ee * * * * x * 














Scotch-Hawaiian orchestra leader, 
and Hope Dempster, Irish-Cherokee 


New York model, were wed here. 
Couple first said their ‘I do’s’ in St. | 
| John’s Episcopal church on the| 
FLORENCE GE afternoon of Dec. 31. Then to make 
| it over again with a flourish the | WONE 

ORGE couple were united in an Hawaiian | BARITI ONE 
ceremony performed at midnight on , . 
SOPRANO New Year’s Eve at the Tropic’s Ha- METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIAT ION 


waiian Village where the Mackenzie | 
| 
| 





























orchestra is playing. 


Hawaiian ceremony, complete 
| with leis et al, was performed by | 
Management—EVERETT CROSBY, Ltd. Andrew PoePoe, a member of the | Management 
band who came to this country to | 


study to be a missionary but skidded | COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 


into band work. 












































-Toledo’s 4 Concerts z 


JAN PEERCE | .........2:it.) VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA | | 











by the Toledo Museum of Art in the 
TENOR | Peristyle, which seats 8,000, includes ° 
METROP |four events at the season price of America’s Great Lyric Soprano 
ME OLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION $2.75. | 
OPERA ASSOCIATION Scheduled are the Minneapolis | 
| Symphony orchestra, Dimitri Mitro- Management 
— conducting, Feb. 6; Cleveland | NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
; ae Set Ss p 2 | Symph, Artur Rodzinski conducting, | 
Manage ment: SOL HUROK |March 17; Giomar Novaes, Brazilian | Concert Division — MARKS LEVINE, Managing Director 


pianist, Jan. 16, and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, basso, March 6. 
































H-J SIGN MET WINNER 


Emery Darcy, Metropolitan Opera 

MOBLEY LUSHANYA secondary tenor and one of the win- 
ners of the Met Auditions of the RAO l ; k BIN 
Air in 1940, has signed a managerial 


' contract with Haensel & Jones, divi- 
SOPRANO sion of Columbia Concerts Corp. TENOR 


The same management has also 







































































- signed Virginia Morl and Living- “9 
Management ston hens, dematnen. too METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORPORATION {f° ‘ 
C ee °S LEVIN ‘ r lat auagement: 
oncert Division—MARKS LEVINE, Managing Director ae dar tie gy we | COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
Metro, j 
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WORK, PATIENCE, INGENUITY NEEDS OF 
OUT-FOXED ASCAP 


Society's Qwn Bad Guessers and Dept. of Justice Gave the Victory 


WEBS KEPT TWILIGHT ZONE 


That ASCAP came out of its war with radio (Jan. 1-Oct. 
28) seriously battered in both pocketbook and prestige there’s 
no gainsaying. The question now facing ASCAP is whether 
and how soon, it will be able to recover from the licking it 
got from radio. On the basis of the contracts the Society 
signatured across the peace table it is unlikely to recover its 
dollars and cents position so long as radio remains its 
biggest customer. As for the element of prestige, that will 
probably depend on how apt ASCAP proves in benefiting 
from experience, in setting its house in order and adopting 
policies that are more in harmony with the ’40s than the 
‘20s. Judging from what is now going on within ASCAP the 
process will be slow and gruelling. , 

ASCAP blundered in underestimating the fury with which 
NBC and Columbia joined local stations during the 
combat. The reason for this underestimation is not hard 
te see. The networks had heretofore rendered but lip-service 
to the anti-ASCAP wrath which for many years back had 
served as the rallying N.A.B. convention motivation among 
independent broadcasters. 

But this time as the ASCAP agreement went into its final 
two laps and broadcasters became intensely curious about 
the new terms ASCAP had up its sleeve, the Society com- 
mitted what turned out to be a disastrous error. It started 
talking about the principle of payment at the source. Inde- 
pendent stations had been paying on this basis since 1932. 
ASCAP in 1938, approximately 18 months before the then- 
current radio agreement was to expire, let it be known that 
is proposed to apply its fee directly at these many network 
millions. 








IGNORED FEELER 


The temper of the networks promptly underwent a radical 
change toward ASCAP. The networks put up their guards. 
It was strongly intimated at the time from network sources 
that ASCAP was becoming rash in its demands and 
principles. A feeler was put out by a network official. He 
wanted to know how much more -ASCAP wanted per year 
on a new deal, but all this would have to be predicated on 
the status quo as far as payment at the source was con- 
cerned. ASCAP chose to ignore this feeler. It proceeded to 
to promulgate a licensing agreement which tapped the net- 








to the Networks 








By BEN BODEC 





works at the source, with the fee on network business set 
at 742%. ASCAP went to bat on this principle of payment 
at the source. At the heat of the Uuttle the U. S. Govern- 
ment, at the instigation of radio, intruded and this very 
principle of payment at the source became the keystone of 
a consent decree. 

ASCAP had fought for a principle, plus millions of dollars 
of additional income. Out of the fray it emerged with that 
would appear to be at least a moral victory. The networks 
under a fiat of the Federal court, had no course but to pay 
at the source. 


| TATTERED VICTORY | 


Now comes the irony of even this bit of tattered victory. 
NBC and CBS are paying at the source, in full accordance 
with the basic principle of the Government consent decree, 
but ASCAP is hardly any better off than it would be if, after 
taking a licking, it had again to look exclusively to local 
stations for its income. ASCAP emerged from the 10-months 
fray with a principle that extended enormously the realm of 
its radio licensing application. NBC and CBS may between 
them have a net turnover of $80,000,000 in billings but it’s 
still a mirage for ASCAP as far as the direct relation be- 
tween the networks’ exchequer and its own are concerned. 
NBC and CBS exacted so many deductions in the contracts 
which they signatured with ASCAP for the next nine years, 
if not 18 years, that the money coming out of the networks’ 
pockets will be comparatively negligible. It will be the 
independent stations that will, as usual, carry the load of the 
ASCAP payments on network business. 

What the two networks have succeeded in doing is pre- 
serving the twilight zone on music licensing payments, but 
in a different form. Whereas in the past the free commercial 
hours which the networks obtained from affiliated stations 
in return for sustaining services, the present ASCAP-network 
contract by its bookkeeping mechanism recognizes a similar 
status of relations between the web and its affiliates. In 
other words, the network deducts 2.75% from the share on 
network billings due the affiliated stations, but the fee it 








turns over to ASCAP represents little, if anything, above the 
amount that it took from the station. In the case of the 
Blue Network, the deductions can amount to as much as 
85% of the gross billings so that the amount turned over to 
ASCAP by NBC on a particular program could be even less 
than the fees that NBC ha ddeducted from the Blue affiliates 
involved. 





HOW IT WORKS l 


Here is how it would work in the case of the Blue Net- 
work. This web’s frequency discount runs as high as 45%. 
Another 15% is deductable for ad agency commission. The 
ASCAP contract allows the deduction of 15% more for ‘doing 
business.” Also lines charges. A rough figure for such a 
line charge per station could be 10%. The total of all these 
deductions is 85%, so that if the network rate on say, PQW, 
is $100 the Blue would be required to pay ASCAP only on 
the basis of $15. 

The rate that NBC would pay that same Blue station is $20. 
The station is committed to permit the network to deduct 
2% % from the $20 as its share of the fee going to ASCAP. 
That deduction would amount to 55c. The Blue’s residue 
of taxable money, after taking ‘the total deductions of 85%, 
figures in this illustrative instance as $15. The ASCAP net- 
work fee of 2% % applied to the $15 equals 4lc. Out of this 
arithmetical operation there may be derived the observation 
that whereas NBC has deducted 55c from the station’s money 
the network itself is obligated to pay ASCAP only 4lc on 
that particular bit of business, leaving the network a profit 
of 14c. 

In the cases of the NBC-Red and Columbia the results 
would be somewhat different. With the frequency discount 
limited to 25%, the most that either network could deduct 
from the billings is 65%. Assuming that same station PQW 
were on either of these webs and rated at $100 per hour, 
the taxable residue wou!d be $35. The ASCAP network 
fee of 2%4% applied to $35 is 96c. Under circumstances the 
network’s own disbursement for ASCAP music would be 
4lc, while the station’s share figured at 55c. Broken down 
into percentages, the station would be paying ASCAP on 
the basis of 2.75%, while the network would be paying its 
share on the basis of between 1.8 and 2%. 

















BMI’s Future As An Insurance Policy; !5 Best Sheet Music Seles 


Has Possible $1,250,000 in Obligations But Saved 
Its Organizers $10,000,000 or More 


By BEN BODEC 

Even though Broadcast Music, Inc., 
as a producer of current music, went 
into rapid eclipse with the re-entry | 
of ASCAP on the network scene, the | 
radio-owned licensing outfit will be 
continued in some form or another 
at least until that time that its con- 
tracts with the E. B. Marks Music Co. 
and other publishers expire. An- 
other factor that may prove a vital 
one in determining the future of 
BMI is the war. Should the conflict 
result in a sharp curtailment of ad- 
vertiser expenditures for broadcast- 
ing, it would be natural for station 
Operators, as business men, to seek 
economies. 

BMI is reported to have about 
$1,250,000 in contractual obligations. 
Considering the many millions saved 
by the broadcasting industry under 
the new nine-year agreement with 
ASCAP, and as a result of the fight 
it was able to give ASCAP through 
the instrument of BMI, it is obvious 
that, should the preference for a 
BMI shutdown become general with- 
in the radio industry, the latter with 
& minimum of strain will absorb the 
liability. NBC and Columbia estimate 
that between them the victory over 
ASCAP accounted for a saving 0. at 
least $10,000,000. 

I indicated even before peace 

Was declared between NBC-CBS and 
ASCAP that its career as a publisher 
Of popular tunes was on the wane, 
and whatever activities it pursued in 
this direction would be through sub- 
Sidiaries, Also that it would func- 
tion Principally as a licensing chan- 
nel and encourage production among 
those publishers who sprouted up 
while ASCAP affiliates were blacked 
Out from network participation. 
I's subsidiary trend “has so far 
been limited to Radiotunes, Inc., and 


© partnership of Harry Revel and 
Mort Greene. 
a 








Not Easy Any More 


Within a fe Ww weeks after ASCAP’s | 


repertoire returned to NBC and CBS 
it became evident that the row to 
hoe for the BMI-affiliated pubs would 
be a tough one. The material, back- 
ground and organizational pressure 
of the ASCAP firms quickly began to 
tell. By the fourth week of the 
ASCAP-networks entente the work 
of only one BMI-licensor was to be 
found in the list of ‘most-played 





numbers’ which for that week had 
received 10 or more plugs. There} 


were 24 tunes in that particular list. | 


As this situation progressed, ASCAP 
itself took a philosophical view as 
far as lining up local station licenses 
were concerned. While it desired to 
bring a maximum number of such 
licensees back into the fold, and as 
quickly as possible, ASCAP was con- 
fident that time would effect a con- 
clusive job. Local station would be 
able, it figured, to hold off just so| 
long and no longer. As soon as | 
ASCAP music dominataed the latest | 
releases of the phonograph compa- 
nies, these stations, which depend in 
huge measure on the use of phono- | 
graph, would have no choice but to 
protect themselves with ASCAP 
licenses. As the year 1941 approached 
its end it looked as though virtually 
complete domination again of the 
pop field was just a matter of an- 
other month or two. 

Still there is no doubt that the 
broadcasters in’ major percentage 
will go on supporting BMI. The old 
fear and resentment of ASCAP will 
take some time in dying, and it will 
be a simple thing for orators at the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters to raise 
the specter of the ASCAP dread, re- 
call that it was through BMI that the 


station men in most cases exacted a 
better than 50% savings on their | 
ASCAP fees, picture the horror of a 
resurrection of the antecedent status, 
and prevail upon the boys to ‘stay 
on the sawdust for BMI.’ 











White Cliffs of Dover...Shapiro 


Elmer’s Tune...........Robbins 
Chattanooga Choo..........Feist 
mene O'DSF. «06s scccsenss TORE 
Tonight We Love....... Maestro 


Shepherd Serenade.....Mayfair 
Bells of San Raquel........Peer 


Shrine of St. Cecelia...... Braun 
SE os ro ewan Santly 
This Love of Mine.....Embassy 
SMe SEM o o6c ccc riers Feist 
‘Tis Autumn........... Witmark 
Why Don’t We More Often.... 
Triangle 
Humpty Dumpty Heart.Southern 
Angels of Mercy.........- Berlin 


SONG OUTPUT 
BIG LAST TWO 
MONTHS 








London Musie Publishers 
Still In Business 


And Nobody’s More Surprised Than They 
Are Themselves 
London, Dec. 25. 

Looking backward over the last 12 months not one music publisher in 
London would have dared to predict they would be in business by the end 
of 1941, but amazing as it may seem all the important music houses have 
not only stayed the course but many of them are doing quite well. Last 
year starting Sept. 7 and up to the end of November, London—according 
to official reports—only had two nights free from air raids culminating on 
Sunday, Dec. 29, with one of the worst over the city, in a concentrated 








attack, mainly by incendiary bombs, which literally wiped out certain 
thoroughfares. But through: it all London’s Tin Pan Alley carried on and, 
somehow or other, the staffs struggling through transport difficulties, 
managed to reach the office, helped to tidy up places that had suffered 
minor damage, and addressed themselves to the job of filling and dispatch- 
ing orders. Since last May things have been easier and routine business 
has got back to nearly normal. 

Tke three major problems of the business now are shortage of staff, 
restrictions on the supply of paper and excess profits tax. 

In America the publisher puts the responsibility of getting the paper 
on to the printer, but it’s the opposite in England; the publisher looks 
after the purchase and supply of this basic material himself. It’s an old 
custom but not so good economically for the reason each pub. has a dif- 
ferent quality of paper, and pre-war many had their own water mark. 
Today it is impossible to get supplies except under a license from the 
Government Paper Controller, and tke allocation is now about 33% of 


Output of new songs by the popu- | +1. amount used in 1939-1940. This is in the form of a tonnage and the 


lar music business during the two 
closing months of 1941 (November 
and December) was perhaps greater 
than for any like period in the 
past 12 years. There is no pre- 
cedent for the combination of in- 
cidents which prompted such mass 
activity. It was at a time when 
the ASCAP faction of the industry 
was getting back into the business, 
following a 10-months’ blackout on 
the two older radio networks, and 
when America’s entry into the war 
provided a wealth of themes for 
songwriters. 

The indications are that this pace, 
but with a somewhat diminished 
production of war songs, will con- 
tinue through the current month of 
January. 








Fran Eichler, who headed a Pitts- 
burgh dance band for years, has 
dropped his own outfit to join up 
with the Clyde Knight, which he is 
now fronting at the Rainbow Ball- 

m in Denver. 





publisher is free to use it how he likes. 
This has led to the cutting out of folios and similar other heavy works 


| which do not show a big ratio of profit, and the cutting down of orche3- 





} 
} 


| 


trations, in order to leave as much as possible for the ordinary piafio 
copies. The band leader who comes in today for a supply of free orches- 
trations is firmly but politely toid business is now conducted on a strictly 
cash-and-carry basis and if there’s no cash there’ll be nothing to carry. 


Payoff Evil Persists | 


One evil which still persists is the payoff to dance-band leaders and 
artists who have air privileges; in fact it is worse now than at any period 
in broadcasting history, but curiously enough this does not seem to per- 
turb the publishers and there is no talk of getting together to see if it 
can be stopped. The reason—excess profits tax. Most publishers are do- 
ing well but income tax plus E. P. T. is going to cut down the net to 
something even below the normal, so many figure they might as well pay 








| some of it out to the band leaders and write it off as future good will, 


much in the same way as cigaret manufacturers and whisky producers 
continue to advertise brands that are almost unobtainable. 

The publisher salves his conscience to a certain extent by thinking the 
dance band director will have to pay some of it—in fact he’s quite willing 
to help the tax collector by giving him names and amounts. The maestro, 
however, claims that as the money allowed by the B.B.C. is not sufficient 
to put on a first-class show, a lot of the extra cash goes to the players, 
and as some of these have no permaprent addresses for long this gives the 
collector quite a lot of chasing around, to say nothing of extra forms. A 

(Continued on page 156) 
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VARIETY = Anniversary January 7, 1942 


Joe E. Howard, Troubadour at 73. 
Has Been Around Show Biz 40 Years 


Selling Side of Song Plugging 


1942 Brand of Hit Exploitation Vs. the 1921 Model, As Recalled By 
Feist’s Harry Link 


Thirty-sixth 











By Mori Krushen 


Back in ‘17, when the U. S. en-{business with eight wives 
tered the World War. a ballad /has trouble porting 
a.m.; play g lf when there isn’t a daytime recording | 5!nger named Joe E. Howard was|but it isn’t serious. It’s ju st 
date; plug the waits at the 10 o'clock lull playing klab/ Singing a romantic number of his|he can’t remember +a rh — 
or gin. own called ‘I Wonder Who's Kissirig | years in which he was m be ry 

The smart music man goes a little further. He has|Her Now.’ Because it impressed |"em. Once, in course ‘of wba " 
ins on everything from getting low license plates, a|the doughboys as appropriate un-| tion, he counted up and Priaaie ac. 
plane seat, a choice down-front pair for a hit musical, | der wartime conditions it became|that he had ‘lost’ two ee a were 
significance, keynoting as it does the former bigtime ditto fight tickets, etc., for the pet plugs. one of the theme songs in the army.| where en route and it souk a aa 
brand of song exploitation, when the Vaudeville Head- | The Newer Niceties Today, approximately a quarter of a!time to discover just where he had 

— !}century later, 73-year-old Howard is | ‘misplaced’ them. Some of them he 


u 

liner was King (or Queen). Today the band with the ‘ : roti . = | ati ree : ; 
The refinements of course have been progressive. | Still singing the same song twice! can r 

radio wire is the sought-after, courted and muchly /can remember by the songs and the 





By Abel Green 


A veteran of the ‘wars’ is Harry Link, general pro- 
fessional manager of Leo Feist, Inc., one of the three 
Metro-Robbins music publishing firms, and his analogy 
of yesteryear songplugging and the 1942 brand is 
worthy of recounting. It’s not without its quasi-historic 


S. He still 
those eight mates, 


























No more busking in Coney Island nickelodeon beer |nightly in Billy Rose's Diamond | plays that were current 
The band boys today, in hotels or even in| Horseshoe, New York. Chances are | Considering his ase ‘Howard's in 


parlors. ; 
roadhouses, are a vaster exploitation the ditty may once again become a/ fine shape for a kid who ran awa 
. y 


wooed plug. 
rustic Jersey 























In essentials, the song is still the thing. It’s a switch 
on Shakespeare’s immortal crack that the play’s the 


thing. 
But unlike bad notices for a play, it is sometimes— 

















medium. The radio wire is the answer. Then, too, the 
ad agency aura has created a Park avenue influence; 
not forgetting that many of the tooters themselves are 
fresh off the campus, and they cater chiefly to a soror- 
ity and campus patronage on the hoof. 




















fave wiih the boys in khaki, unless | from his home in Mulberry Bend (in 


jarmy officers try to suppress the 
|sor.g because it’s too disturbing, 
| just as they tried to do 25 years ago. 
The song, written in 1905, spans 














ene York's East Side) when he was 
eight to seek adventure in the west, 
Maybe because of it. His father was 
|/a saloonkeeper, his mother of a po- 























and solving difficulties as they arise, 














in fact many times—possible to literally plug a tune : 
; "wad rectarvea eariv ir ca] ; raraAre | : : 
into the forefront, by lavish expenditure of energy and On the other hand, Link observes, the yesteryear peg y Ol decades in Howard's | etic turn of mind. Howard tossed a 
, brand of chicanery and charm, that was the keynote | Career embracing close to 60 years red Greelev’s ; 
h d how is best told by music man Link y . : coin and followed Greeley’s advice 
funds. Why and how Is bes > » of Tin Pan Alley, was a romantically brigand brand | 3&5 a troubadour, music publisher and} Howard had a genius for 1 ing j 
in his own words. all its own. | musical producer. Though Howard | the right place at the right tin ye 
‘Well. for one thing that is best answered by what For example, for Max Winslow to land a Waterson, | flaims he never spent a single dol-| came into St. Joseph ‘Mo pete 
we cali ‘The Sheet,’ which is the ‘Variety’ breakdown Berlin & Snyder ballad plug, he always kad Irving | ar in exploiting the song, it sold | the time that Jesse James was 
gs This shows the top tunes by scientific Berlin for the convincer, Or Jack Yellin would always |@PProximately 4,000,000 copies. Less | bumped off. And he was a 
of radio plugs. T enews ae wr . ' write you a good comedy intro—for free—if you gave|than 20 American singers plugged | those present when Ford Jesse's kille 
mathematical evidence, in other words, that they must his plug a break. Remick had a crack stable in Gus/it because it had a difficult range. | er, was rubbed out. He ime me 
be the most popular, else they wouldn’t be up there Kahn, Egbert Van Alstyne, Dick Whiiing, Ray Egan,| Wren the men in uniform began to} Dodge Ciiy ahead of the vail ae 
on top Mort Dixon, Sam Ward and others to likewise ‘fix UP Tinto and think sexy interpolations | and worked as a water ty tor es 
fae i ni : ae your opening’ and then Mose Gumble or Joe Keit|imto the lyrics a couple of army | Union Pacifi track layers 
This becomes the best insurance all around. Firstly, ‘ould finesse the firm’s current ballad or waltz plug|¢0lonels tried to have it eliminated | prime fav pg apni He was & 
it’s a perfect out for the radio agency executive should  jnto prominent usage. during World War I, but the song in yrodny at * gy coe Ave play- 
. Ay | li S io < 1e entra j 
the Big Boss squawk that somehow this or that Song ‘Today we throw an arrangement at 'em,” says Link. | griy taken hold too strongly to be/Hall in Denver in the ‘80s "oa 
Cavalcade show didn’t listen too well last night, ‘Well, ‘But it’s their own. Just as Berlin or Coleman Goetz |} riven underground. had times when his earnings 
says the radio producer, ‘perhaps I may even agree or Grant Clarke were the convincers for special mate- World War I. ran into the thousands weekly, and 
with you, Mr. Dale, but there it is on the ‘Variety’ +s = convincer Parag is e rene. Half the During World War I Broadway's he’s had some pretty thin years as 
‘sheet’: that’s what the big bands all over the country ae Ae See cei ros don’t know what's going on. Bluebeard, the only guy in this sec- | We!!—years when he fell back on his 
s ; g ba Their stuff is virtually picked for them. Jimmy Dorsey|tor who's three wives ahead of | old songs and felt obliged to call on 
were playing the most last week, and they're making ase will tell you. how much he relies on Toots|Tommy Manville, and one ahead of | ASCAP for a lareer share of the pot 
the records for the jukes and ‘he jerks,’ or whatever ommaratto; Boyd Bunch is the musical Boswell for| the mythical Bluebeard, was wedded Almost a Wow, Until—— 
sine tater ne Ue enlat: pe sg arn tng one ny ag gr cage — to the sixth Mrs. Howara. The Orphe- Rana in 1897, he panicked all the 
pagal - ; ; —s es y see it unti 1e day before e|um circuit was in full bloom at the | Classy producers in New York when 
It works another way: these same top bands that broadcast, but Kate is so adept and skillful at picking | time, as Howard recalls; show biz | 5 4 ‘fresh kid just out of burlesk,’ 
Mr. Radio Producer tells Mr. Dale about won't them- things up at one rehearsal that that’s all, brother.| was terrific all. over the country | he brought his own show, ‘District 
€ selves make the tunes unless they’re up there with Ditto Bing Crosby. You know how the Groaner just} very soon after the initial shock, | Leader,’ into Weilack’s, then Manhat- 
the leaders. pe pote bern — up hogs _ Be cnggoes to a ne were playing to capa- | tan’s classiest house. Howard, who 
, ar ‘ n known to knock off two crack/| city. e legits did smash biz with | Wrote the book, the music and di- 
@ Answers Own Questions Pe “eng singe than nee Then off te the races, | pieces like ‘Madame X,’ ‘Merry | rected, had never produced a show 
‘So what happens? This happens. We all put the h brings up a gag; lf his horses could race as fast| Widow,’ ‘Within the Law.’ Street! before. In the house were Lillian 
heat on what we think are the tunes destined for 5 Bing—oh well, joke’s over. ; laborers wore $20 silk shirts while | Russell, John Drew and other celeb- 
hitdom. My guess is as good as yours; sometimes it Goodman, Miller, Tommy Dorsey pick ’em for them-| digging holes in the ground. And in| Tities. Dress clothes were a must 
works out in my favor, just as often not. But we selves. But then there are the recording companies (a this period, also, Howard produced | then at Wallack’s. *g-2ral curtain 
should know our business, and if Metro thinks that a Dew racket) which are now in the business of picking ‘Price of Tonight,’ with Henry | Calls followed the first act. Charles 
certain plugged tune in a forthcoming Mickey Rooney- song hits—for backer-upper ‘purposes, that is. Any-| Woodruff, whom he calls ‘the most | K. Harris, the publisher who held the 
Judy Garland filmusical, let’s say, rates the plugs, we thing to chisel on the music publisher who’s spent a| beautiful juvenile who ever lived.’ | Music, puffed up to twice his normal 
re or that exploitation campaign to the best of our eae, phy bs and was ain — te te —— ; sy ae the United Book- | size in a box, beaming at everybody 
abilities. . p. Bu at, too, has been|ing office (Keith-Albee) organized | 2nd accepting congratulations. Estab- 
‘It’s natural, therefore, isn’t it, that the Kates and = recording racket of long standing. vaude units to go overseas to en-| lished producers were puffing away 
Connies, the Bings and Tonys, Glenns and Jimmys and_ | Why the Emphasis on Bands | ag the boys in the trenches. | &t their cigarettes in fury after that 
Tommys will ride the crest and wax it. a RO or = Elsie Janis headed the first. Joe | first act because it looked as if the 
‘Sure, they've also been known as rugged individual- wy), isk why the emphasis on the bands? Why not? Howard headed the third, but the | ‘fresh kid from burlesk’ had a hit on 
ists, and many like T. Dorsey, Sammy Kaye, the Bing at were 14 shows a week to a handful of people as| armistice was signed when he got | hi shands. 
oe scuete wide thnaativen ah “a peta a taking against some dance band, name or otherwise, with|to London. After the armistice The first act scene was the Astor 
little known stuff and recording it because they like ace ne five shots on the air a week, to millions,| Howard, Eddie Darling, Max Gor-|Hotel. For the climax Howard 
it, but that’s the exception rather than the rule.’ gt ery bay agent Portage hag hg rg That's a one Jack Curtis went across the | brought 10 McCoy scrubwomen 
; n e bands, nd while the bands annel, on an American E 33 | over f 2 
: et : . ) ; xpress rom the Grand _ Hotel, 
‘oday’s Seodtinert D tak ahaeested We Sees mar playing some hotel or dance location, or in the picture |tour, to stand at the graves of | next to Wallack’s for an ‘attor-the: 
see bal po Bayes, Belle Lage — Sophie = nage ore get a direct audience reaction, actually | American boys who fell at Chateau ball-is-over scene, with a drunk trip- 
’ ’ , e best ba ; | Thi Let : , 
‘Ted Lewis and Vincent Lopez, Ray Miller, Paul Specht, comes eae i eer hn Bones ae Bg ae a peru Ph vy Darling, independ- —— over them, It was a smash. And 
nes rith the | ent fealthy, is now practi en came disaster. T ; 
er ak he Pee atingn ty ae: eames ae plugged tunes. | retired. Max Gordon m paca was due on a2 req heap dies 
Giixets Price; end Van gy oar, , Phase Beni 7 og sg “Seago have become our | hits on Broadway. Jack Curtis, an| act went upstairs to change his 
Most of them are still with us; most of them still of which have cnathe pa yes = gener F tenet | pee rye ag hte. 05 spre ee eee 
headliners, some even greater than ever For exam d ‘ nee rees4 i efter a major operation, | the adjoining building and couldn't 
: p , ple, Freddy Martin, and, mind you, this is Howard begins again ic | F i 
hy ~ Sy , , , . : ‘ S agi as a s return on t ‘ P 
Yesteryear Courtships {| said in all kindness, proudly greeted me when I was; Publisher. worse! mabe 6 none otis be. 
But th th ee eae on re A eagc recently to set the plugging campaigns | Wives of following his Am acon: al 
ut they were the ones who were wooed with $100 or ‘Babes on Broadway,’ as a fellow music publisher| Turning 73 last ; iedl 4 ms 
to $200 weekly subsidies to introduce this or that new and not just a bandleader. He did bring Tschaikowsky | looks back pny iS eae age SS ESO Se eee wee 
song. They were taken to prizefights, sent champagne, back to the Hit Parade. And you can’t blame the. oka dcaaa (Continued on page 157) 
coddled and romanced, visited and dined and wined, others like Tommy or Samm 
; , : : y who found they could 
Key professional manager and topflight personality pick (and often also write) hit tunes publish "em 
songpluggers would make tedious trips by train—this Plug ‘em and make them into big hits. "How we ~ no! London ay i ? ' 
er ae fast plane era as today—just to be at lishers, who aren't bandleaders on the side, feel about | uSsICc U is ers 
_ eadliner’s opening at the Palace, Cleveland; or it-is something else again, but you can’t blame the! Conti if 
in r P "s : a .: 4 « nued fr Be 
iike Sr Lat ca caeean tas ener he Bie bags — ocean a by - ee It would get me| year ago band leader t Se 
not, s the plugg y opped in from s, anyway, i beefed, so we take it in stride| have } rs not accepting honorariums fr ishers c 
rene abet 5 Mod ty from bce “cae an impor- ren as much grace as possible under the sbeaies tan a a. 9 the fingers of both iemeiamie ceneetent oan 
Ss gging key centre—le t town, out went the ‘tances. | ee digits could keep the score. The usual r “ts Gan eee or 
sone soi ve aorning matinee or opening night, and Pe... do know they’re important contributions to the “er a special arrangement. usual rate is from $12 to $19, 
whoever last sent over a new theatric: rardrobe tr meri i: ife r, - , - merican and British s a y +s 
et tas Saar uae anae w theatrical wardrobe trunk - cio he Ly of life. Young America on the hoof} and the typ nd Br itish songs among the tops divide the honors about 50-50 
y plug spot. dolizes the Glenns and the Orrins, the Guys and the ype varies from a sentimental ballad like ‘I Walk Beside You’ 
So the payola is by no means new. In fact the Dicks like deities. They know their every modulation aae'e Sear such as the ‘Hut Sut Song.’ : si 
« rerci _ . > oe rat ar r re >» we : ” . —— e p is -finitelv wn . . z 
tg — is merely a refinement of a crude and nerd jg vaudeville fan at the Palace used to| tion of ~~ aw vas off war or patriotic songs, and with the excep- 
Th yo wes y which ran into heavy wampum weekly. the kid a punchline in a ballad or a comedy song, majority of peopl ways Be an England,’ few will be remembered. The 
-opay Bagot ee of a who never ‘took.’ White- eek nd pets ull ire every break belongs—| the ewiebers . . we ce wat ee ee 
s given kudos by , " : recordings. : "Ss an ey t w + 3 ' hha . 
taking an sothiinrhtion He's cig cya ge BF 4 brother. 2 nd if they go sour, that’s all,| certainly want to hese’ seme Pres aor offs! a, can 
although has probably legitimately composed enough ‘So you see it's merely an evolution of a new art the Our Washing on the Siegfried Line.’ ngage 
originals to qualify. But there are plenty of vocalists form. Only thing that hasn't changed is the fact that, wsdl the Performing Rights Society has been fairly well 
and maestros in the Society whose chief claim to song basically, the song must be there. While we may | about oa with a drop in the receipts from general performances of 
collaboration is dotting a few I's or crossing the T's stimulate it into artificial importance on the ‘sheet,’ if| the lle and radio practically 7%. The decline in the latter is due to 
i on the second verses of whatever cut-ins they're iden- the song hasn’t genuine merit, it doesn’t sell: and if t Smaller number of licences issued to owners of a * ts. the 
- is tified with. And there are some, of course, who also 20¢S"t sell. there's no use knocking your cialis: ont ae p being from something over 9,000,000 to about 8,500,000. Owners of 
if legitimately wrote their own stuff, or conceived the making the Plug Breakdown—youw’ll get the break- ot age for service with the armed forces are not renewin their li- 
H ee themes or choruses to rate full-fledged collabo- down and nothing else, so we wisely switch into other ccenaake pram atti dropped out because of difffculty” mv petting a. 
; eation. more promising song hit material. And so it ’ nts for radios. As the P.RS. i : 
: : ; oes, : -R.S. is paid a propo sence 
: How did 1942 plugging differ? Not much. Its essen- ee a < those “ASCAP bums,’ as we pre the ecuee oF ee yx Bamcige $y Rs ye ea 
Ai = tial keynote was the same fraternizing. So now it’s rand oe who’s living on his money from the cinemas are Pore cry of the ‘blitz’ this season so far, theatres and 
4 gin-rummy and less gin perhaps; more golf and an et ord Rigi get off their amen-corners in Lindy’s| currently there A eg Last year only one theatre remained open but 
7 approximation of the social niceties, such as taking the Ker : na Marin again, that too would help. After all,| Shephard’s ‘Fun ay east half a dozen doing well, including Firth 
wi frau around town while. Name Bandleader is on the ening <o8 erlin, Porter and Hammerstein and Rom- George Black's Pye Games,’ Up and Doing,’ now in its second year; 
PH lam playing one-nighters for the real sugar. When he whe on't stay on top by living on their past catalogs. | Above It’ pwr’ Ja a —, and ‘Black Vanities,’ Jack de Leon's ‘Rise 
=) gets back on location he favors this or that plugger caliive th ag — material from songwriters of that! preparation Unies agen Lady Behave,’ with two or three others in 
ee ri earid gf Contact Men today. They meet in makes sur siediies ton sheet oo automatically. It] remain open until Fri sa get bad again theatres and cinemas can 
g: OF indy’s for 2-3 p.m. brunch; wind up together at -% job so much easier, less expensive,| What 194 re in 
if Reuben’s or Lindy’s on the dawn patrol at 2-3 in des — uncertain, less complicated and generally—for suadine hg Sage og in store no one can even hazard a guess, but the 
tu rica—more completely satisfactory.’ Isic business is to carry on as long as possiblé, meeting 
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POP MUSIC UNDER WAR INFLUENCE IN 1941 
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Bad Habits of °41? 



































First the Publishers’ Private 
War—Then Uncle Sam’s 








‘Daddy,’ ‘Amapola’ (records mostly), ‘Frenesi’ were also in 
the big sheet merchandisers of 1941. 


GIN RUMMY REIGN 


For 10 months it was bleak year for the established music 






































Some publishers regard as ‘unfair trade practices’ these business in 1940. The boys grew healthy from so much time 
i customs of 1941: Engagements off for golf; and the best collection of gin-rummy champs in 
" Name maestros who maintain own music publishing any industry may perhaps be claimed. But when they got 
: firms, ee a wai ai alii —_—_——_——_ re a aig groggy ore so much indolence, only the 
: Record c " ntain ‘peace,’ under Governmental auspices e i 
ic their own subsidiaries for Hawaiian and hillbilly tunes, By ABEL GREEN ; cer-+ hong peipdt oe 0 onae  saa 
0 etc. Of course, now with ASCAP publishers back in business, 
- Music jobbers who are also publishers of reprints and te ' class is telling fast. Within a month after getting back on 
d originals. The war of attrition and blockade fought in 1941 between NBC and CBS, the ASCAP publishers have shoved BMI out 
-. -- ie radio industry—chief sales promotion channel—and the of the picture, and only a couple of straggling, non-ASCAP 
e ~ pop-music publishers allied with ASCAP—chief sellers of  jndie publishers showed up among the to i 
; : ; p plugs and best 
d . O M 8 pop songs—turned up substitute materials, something that — celiers. 
e Screen ~ wn Uusi¢c always happens in a war. It doesn’t matter that a lot of the But, while it lasted, it was free-for-all. Meredith Willson 
e BMI output was strictly ersatz or that since the peace treaty who authored and published ‘You and I,’ starting it more a 
e with NBC and CES the music charts have been re-dominated Jess superficially on his radio program, since he thinks music 
in in short order by ASCAP. All of the BMI stuff wasn’t con- na eae . 
Gains Stature ) } nt ¢ publishing is a business unto itself, was amazed how fast the 
y temptible. A lot of it was first-rate pop stuff. Publication- 164c net profit per copy of sheet music he realized from his 
n is camensancil wise, then, the year may be said to have produced three = Jarge sales ran imto the tens of thousands. That's, of course, . 
t By L Forbstei notable song cycles, all reflecting the music war’s creation Of true for any one-man pub like maestro Willson; but the other f 
t. y e€o rostein unusual circumstances: firms have terrific overheads which only can be amortized wr 
1S (Musical Director for Warner Bros. Pictures) (a) The ‘Frenesi, ‘Amapola, ‘El Rancho Grande, ‘Perfidia’ by a spread over a large number of hits per annum. | 
d= school of Latin-American tunes. The film companies with music publishing alliances or sub- i} 
a Hollywood, Jan. 4. (b) The ‘Daddy’ and ‘I Don’t Want to Set the World on prengeay were best able to weather the radio storm. It was i 
in Most musically-minded people involved in motion picture Fire’ vogue. owls ox irvine aie i “ ~~ ca ath yr sag E 
“ production realized, shortly after the talking picture had (c) The ‘Intermezzo,’ plus the more recent advent by Pete aaa Sha peg Rage eg ace *h pen reyfus, Chappell group, it 
a been launched on its spectacular way by Vitaphone, that the Tschaikowsky into the Hit Parade, via ‘Concerto,’ ‘Tonight Pp ein, that the others looked to for strength. 
1S screen had no great music of its own. For a long time we We Love,’ ‘Concerto for Two, etc. as ;, THE PANIC 
ig were not able to do much about this, but in recent years the | The ASCAP fuss is treated separately, in this issue, since Panicky boys got into mood to dicker. Some songwriters 
l- industry has taken on a new importance, musically speaking, it’s a chapter in itself. ASCAP may have had radio on the wanted to bolt ASCAP and some were suspected of boot- 
ny) and some of the finest modern composers now devote their O©né-yard line last March and not know it. When parleys jegging tunes under nom-de-plumes to BMI firms. Even 
d, talents to providing fine screen scores. around the peace table finally dragged into the fall, and the some ASCAP affiliated publishers were suspected of being 
e Musically we are rapidly catching up with the progress in USI Men were themselves against the ropes, the broad- ready to join the foe. Mack Gordon, for example, typified 
5 casters had reversed their field and run the Tin Pan Alleyites the Hollywood st f sain’ , : 
a other departments made during the early years of talking a: dinamee "hy weet see f a taelkd ' 7 we ance of songsmith who had (1) a peeve 
y° icture history. When such recognized composers as Max “288° eas ee eee en against ASCAP’s rating him as a ‘b’ songwriter; and (2) a i | 
| pict ye ASCAP was a pushover for concessions to radio. Which is ‘tion that th di j Rage : f 
ic Steiner and Erich Wolfgang Korngold, both of whom are 4.14 in detail in another piece conviction that the radio plug was a means to a studio con- : 
's writing music for Warner Bros. pictures, bring their unques- —t cath or sad ~ ty as helene 88 tract. In other words, his boss, Darryl Zanuck, at 20th-Fox “a 
IS tioned talents to Hollywood and motion pictures, we have Hc seg es ig eg cet gy, Pipe Rg by ce Be Be wanted Fox filmusicals ether-exploited regardless, and it | 
, tye Zs ferent little music firms, hopping on the BMI bandwagon, was ok. with Gordon # 
id made a notable advance in the attempt to provide the screen Sinemaliae tn h Broadcast Music, Inc., and while the BMI - : f 
1S with a musical tradition of its cwn. ens Wer sree sg wrapper tes r The Society had found, unfortunately, that its Mutual a 
is : a eae st oe oe ; performing rights payoffs were a subject of chagrin an Broadcasting System deal was not enough without also ‘ 
Really good music is playing a more important part in audi- suspicion, BMI, alone or by encouragement, did create a having NBC and CBS in line. Somehow the latter tw - 
in ence screen enjoyment with each new picture. In silent pic- jock of minor-league hits—minor league so far as the office- networks’ artists were able me get alon with Bit pt yee ret 
t. ture days in a good theatre, the orchestra could play, at its jn-hat publishing firms were concerned—which, however,  ojq Stephen Foster g — a ae 
° own volition, the music of any of the great masters that swelled into sizeable sales totals. That covers the ‘Hut Sut,’ : 
le seemed to fit the occasion. When the musical background of ‘Set World on Fire’ and kindred category. PATRIOTIC 
A, a picture came from the screen itself, not all of the great LATIN GOODWILLING In patriotic ditties Irving Berlin remains easily the No. 1 
ts composers were available for our use. This made the crea- ; Piet : exponent. His now three-year-old ‘God Bless America’— 
ct tion of worthy new music for motion pictures a matter of im- On the Latin-American goodwill bandwagon Ed Marks and and the $90,000 it realized “thus fa : " yes: 
{- ortance both to the producer and the audien Ralph Peer found there was gold in them thar papayas. es See ely Ae. ascenyae us far for the Boy and Girl 
p p ce. ile or po Mon > einai Cladienen Muste ote.) Scouts of America—has been supplemented by ‘official’ songs 
10 The very first Vitaphone feature picture, ‘Don Juan,’ in Peer International's sundry ° iiates : ove en See, nat written for the U.S. Government. They included ‘Arms for 
- which John Barrymore was starred, has a synchronized score and E. B. Marks Music Corp —on a eeparase deal with 4 the Love of America’ (for the Ordnance Dept.); ‘Any Bonds 
¥ but no voices. Long before that, ‘The Birth of a Nation’ had @Ving broken away from ASCAP by the end of 1940— Today?’ written for the Treasury Dept.; and even 
: : ‘ : > air chz ‘Is wide open to their more seasoned ex- y YVept.; and even a Red 
os an accompanying orchestration which went to the bigger found the = channels teri P Cross theme, ‘Angels of Mercy.’ 
»- theatres where it played its long runs, and this was used by ploiteers. And they cleaned ap. ; The new twist provided as of Dec. 7 for the Fifth Freedom 
st theatre orchestras to enhance the many values of that mile- Conga-rhumba dance music boomed, under BMI’s needs. 4: hired the lyricists and tunesmiths to ‘You'r 
= post picture ts ; So much so that perhaps some suspect the overplugging of Jap’ and slenilee tunes There era owentiek pad ‘lent ee 
; ; ; ee ; nd s : s xploita 
es Always concerned with the making of the best possible the Latin tempos might work in Peveree a neg ego of of ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘My Sister and I,’ ‘When That 
ue entertainment for the most possible people, the industry incagn the samba might wae We and on vane © a Comal Man Is Dead and Gone,’ ‘When This Crazy World Is Sane 
al filmed many popular musicals with lyric and music writers sure on the conga and rhumba, which have been overdone, Again,’ ‘This Is God’s Country,’ ‘Ballad for Americans,’ ‘Uncle 
ly brought to Hollywood from Tin Pan Alley to give the screen TSCHAIKOWSKI WOWSKI Sam Gets Around,’ ‘The Last Time I Saw Paris’ (a holdover 
D- the benefit of their, peculiar abilities. The so-called ‘popular The Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky cycle, set by the sundry from two years back, but still potent), ‘Don’t Cry Cherie,’ 
4 music’ will always have its place on the screen. ‘Concerto’ adaptations—there are three best sellers from the and a later Phil Spitalny excerpt, ‘Madelaine.’ 
a But special pictures in which the need for better music came tune. which is something of a record in itself for a ‘Honorable Moon’ was written by Ira Gershwin, E. Y. Har- 
1€ seemed more than usually important were always coming to ¢lassic source—likewise took the pressure off Chopin and burg and Arthur Schwartz for the Chinese cause; ‘If This Be 
‘i the attention of the producers and the departments charged Strauss. While the Waltz King’s ‘Blue Danube’ has been Propaganda (Then Make the Most of It),’ by Gershwin and 
with the proper scoring of these pictures. Stich a production utilized sundry different times as a pop-song hit, at no time Harburg, for the Russian War Relief. 
* was our own ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which was filmed _qid any master find himself on the Hit Parade in a three-way And then there are such frank pro-Yankee paeans ag ‘I 
d by Warner Bros. under Max Reinhardt’s guidance. For that, parlay, from the same source. That’s a Ripley. And, of Am an American,’ ‘We Must Be Ready’ (George M. Cohan), 
1 naturally, we used the Mendelssohn music as arranged by course, Chopin has been a prolific ‘inspiration’ for the pop- ‘This Is Our Side of the Ocean’ (also Cohan), ‘He’s My Uncle,’ 
ry Korngold. song ‘adaptors,’ so they were glad to discover the Russian t al. 
‘ . -—— ——— master. with result the kiddies are now digging into the files That about winds up the season’s trends. There were the 
Some Outstanders all over again. Late Bulletin: ‘Long May We Love,’ based on _ usual assortment of polkas, designed especially for the tavern 
10 The reception accorded that effort by music lovers every- Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, has been published. ; poten — ee aye mg prece spending in @etenss 
id where was added weight to the arguments we had heard and ‘Intermezzo’ topped the year’s best sellers by far, selling ea ust wen hd ve da ny of Polish and Magyar background 
is given for more adequate screen music for important pictures, Vet 500,000 copies. ‘Tonight We Love,’ ‘You and I,’ ‘Hut Sut, poe ee t ie ispe of tune. The samba, as above 
in Mr. Korngold remained with the Warner company and Max ~~ ; whee ha he are ee - rd tunes there hasn’t bee - 
rt Steiner added his proven talents a short time later to in our opinion, is to heighten all legitimate effects inherent in ena te thet p A « gptolbor 0! ay > can oe —— - oni 
ad the list of composers on the company roster. Other masters a picture plot. = ‘T pen Face Tt te the A res y est F ‘yd methyl 
d of harmony and composition, such as Hugo Friedhofer, Ray Producers as well as directors and those employed in the The pit pai baie ye vistat " te ai Ve _ D orward. 
ad Heindorf, W. Franke Harling, Frederick Hollander, Herbert music departments of the studios, have come, in recent years, Jot ae he he ne ~~ = ae a — P pve ane and 
n0 Stothart, Bronislau Kaper, Meredith Willson, Adolph Deutsch to understand more completely the value of this screen music po is “ sid tall y a an ag ry 4 ing eae 
and Heinz Roemheld, to name only a few, were persuaded to in building a successful production. ahaa . gt 9058 — 5 —o me boards, and fr om which some- 
go to work for motion pictures. Screen music has taken on This explains why we have been able to keep our Vitaphone t ing end stem. | -— too, goes for the Sigmund Romberg- 
” added importance because of them and others like them, and recording orchestra intact as a unit for 12 years. Its great Oscra ammerstein score to ‘Sunny River,’ new Max 
it will continue to profit, I believe, by the addition of the value in building a picture with an audience is evident in Garton —— «ef r , : 
consistently improved product which they prepare. many of our productions, particularly in such a picture as As has happened ee tently since 1934, Shapiro-Bernstein 
Mere ‘mood music’ on the sets has pretty well lost its use- ‘They Died With Their Boots On,’ for which we had a score bobs up at the year-end with a top hit. This time it’s 
‘ fulness in motion pictures. It used to be called upon to put (by Max Steiner) that we feel added tremendously to the White Cliffs of Dover.’ Also rates as the first ASCAP tune 
= Players into the director’s idea of the right ‘frame of mind’ entertainment and thrill value of that picture. to head the sheet seller since the all-out peace with radio. 
ld for a certain scene. It is still used, but only occasionally. In these ways Hollywood is building screen music of its Economically, the boom on wax was a saving factor. The 
in Screen music now is music for the benefit of the audience own, music which is important to our product and which is sb-epaganes enjoyed their peak season since 1929 (this phase is 
5, rather than of the players themselves. It is used to serve as helping boost motion px tures to the status of an art Natu- also specially covered in a separate story herewith), and 
a complement to the story told. and as such it must not be rally. we who deal in the music of the screen believe that while the BMI-affiliated tunes got the then current record- 
50 allowed to interfere with or overshadow that story in any this is important. We think the public knows that it is im- ings, albums of yesteryear output from ASCAP sources kept 
u’ Way or at any place. The purpose of the proper screen score, portant now, too. the latter publishers in business. 
a f | WABC, emanating from Playhouse 2,,ture Rogers ever permitted to be, annulled three days later, in —— _—* ‘Diamond Horseshoe’ about 
: 750-seater on 45th street. He gives | taken of himself in a cafe. | ver. She was 18, the groom 17. e three years ago. 
- Joe E. Howard | | gives two performances for audiences The occasion was opening night in married his second wife, Ida Emer-| Wife No. 4 was Mabel McCane, 
aed | the Playhouse Mondays, first at} pinty Moore’s. Rogers wouldn’t let} 5°", 3” 1892. That was an era of| whom Howard married around 1909. 
ng Continued from page 156 et | 8-30 p.m. and rebroadcasts at 11:30 | aownsia sing bis oern songs. He made| 8reat songwriters. Active and turn-| His fifth was Irma Kilgallen, whom 
- time. The curtain fell at 9.55 p.m.| p.m. | Howard act as m.c, and warbled the |iM& out immensely —. ee eae ae ing hl gp 
> | . . ‘ rer aui resser, s . “ re } Ss 
of and critics next day wanted to know As to the rumors that he’s about | tunes a Rlere hoy Rig bio, hcg paiva = Sell. Genres Swans, | Maenaie aa Bia lt pee ane 
to what the show was all about. ‘Dis-|to divorce wife No. 8, Mary Ramo that ioe tamies seniie ceuieel Ren Shields, Harry von Tilzer. Wife No. 6 was Ethelyn Clark, a 
~ trict Leader’ folded in a week. Later,| Howard, who is 42 years his junior, | Aon as a stooge for Gus tease sea. | The songs Howard remembers|Vaude headliner; that was around 
lie with Mabel Barrison, wife No. 3,| Howard says: ‘It’s grossly exagger- | calling on Edwards to do some of his | during his marriage to Ida Emerson tee [a oo ey flash act 
Yet Howard played ‘Qistrict Leader’ in ated ... at my age!’ | songs like ‘Schooldays.’ | were ‘Two Little Girls in Blue, On| — rom Life,’ with 65 
. the west f several years i | ant ‘glee tan: lubbed the | the Banks of the Wabash,’ ‘After the | People, which played at the Palace. 
ce a “ or several years anc 525 Songs | Howard, who has been dubbec ' €| Ball’ ‘She May Have Seen Better | George Godfrey, then head of the 
d ned up. Howard, who has written 525 ‘George M. Cohan of Chicago,’ has} pays” ‘Take a Seat, Old Lady.’ booking department in the Palace 
oe Sponsered Now songs, boasts that he knew ‘Variety’ produced 28 musical comedies, | Wife No. 3, Mabel Emerson, also| building, went around saying 
th At 73, Howard, retaining astonish- | before it was born, via acquaintance | among them the first and last mu-| came in in a period of great songs— et had gone crazy to pro- - 
ar ing vitality and youthfulness, re-| with Sime from the latter's N. Y.| sical in which John Barrymore ever) around, 1906-12. Those were the See such a big and expensive act. 
wy mains active in radio and cafe work,| Morning Telegraph days. Over his | appeared, ‘A Stubborn Cinderella, | days of Gus Edwards Schooldays at was later cut to around 40 people 
in and a few weeks ago opened offices! desk hangs Howard’s most prized | presented at the Broadway, N. Y., in| and ‘Taminany, also ‘Put On Your and played the Keith time for two 
ben on Broadway to embark anew as a/ possession, a group picture including | 1907. Old Gray Bonnet,” ‘Merry Widow.’ years at $3,500 weekly. 
song publisher. At the Diamond | Will Rogers. It is one of the last | First Married in 1887 One of the big hits of that decade Mrs. Howard No. 7 was Anita 
he Horseshoe he’s in his fourth year;|photographs ever taken of Rogers wie was Victor Herbert's Mile. Modiste, | Case, to whom he was wed around 
ng on Mondays he doubles into a radio | before he left on the plane flight that Howard married his first wife,| which starred Fritzi Scheff, who, in-| 1923. The present Mrs. Howard has 


brogr ij i } ily pic a Burt, in 1887 he marriage was! cidentally, opened witt oward in! occupied that niche around 12 years 
Program for Model Tobacco over’ ended in his death and the only pic- Id Burt, in 1887, The marriage wa identally, opened with Hows I , I i years, 
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100,000,000 Year for Discs 


4 By Bernie Woods 


Dicdsidedaebeielaasninn ‘ws > >=. - eee anaaaaaaaaad 


Well above 100,000,000 phonograph , 
songs were sold} 


records of popular 
during 1941, hopéfui earlier 
tions proving on the 
side. All that held and is still hold- 
ing up pressings is a lack of enough 
machines and the shadow of priori- 
ties cutting off needed ingredients. 
The 24-hour work day was typical of 
disc - manufacturing plants during 
most of the year, and still 
couldn’t be met. So great was the 


predic- 


demand and so far behind were on 


filling of orders that Decca and Co- 


conservative | 


orders | 


Jack Joins Irving Mills 
Jack Mills, of Mills Music, 

left Monday (5) for Holly cas 

where he is to work with his brother- 


partner, Irving Mills, on several 
| studio deals. He will be gone three 
or four weeks. 

On the way back Jack Mills will | 


install a new manager for the Chi- 


cago office. 


fumbia occasionally omitted new re- | 


leases to enable swamped equipment | 
to catch up. All companies lowered 
the number of discs released weekly. 


All in all it was the finest. sales | 
year since the industry’s all-time, 
peak, 1929, when some 130,000,000 | 
platters went over the counters. 
Whether that pace can be mainté ined | 
the 
Under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been bettered, but war 
needs of materials may slow produc? 
tion. That’s the one worry of retail- 
ers and coin machine operators. That 
the manufacture of radios and coin 
machines has been ordered drasti- 
cally reduced doesn’t bother them 
half so much. 


i The Big Sellers | 


Of the bands that benefited from 
1941’s_ sales surge Jimmy Dorsey 
stood out boldly. His recording of 
‘Maria Elena’—Green Eyes’ has sold 
over 900,000 copies, the biggest rec- 
ord since 1929. Glenn Miller’s ‘Chat- 








coming year is a question mark. | 


ROSENBERG IN 
CHI TO MEET 
PETRILLO 


en Jan. 4. 

Jake Rosenberg of Local 802 New 
York, was in town last week, with 
the visit understood to have been 
for further talks with James C. 
Petrillo, who was also in town, re- 
garding the general cooperation of 
the various musicians’ locals with 
army and navy camps, camp shows 
and other defense committees. 

Petrillo has already ordered sev- 
eral important concessions to Camp 
Shows, Inc. in the use of musicians. 
Has cut the scale from $73.50 to 
$55 for musicians in CSI and the 








tanooga Choo-Choo’ is another big 
one, along with Freddy Martin's | 
‘Piano Concerto. Both have sold | 
around 750,000. Outside of that disc 
and a few others Miller did nothing | 
on records, in comparison to his | 
potency of the year before. Martin | 
was dragged from more or less ob- 
scurity on the coast by the strength 
of ‘Piano.’ It has put his band very 
much in demand; it’s the -only band 
that jumped from nowhere to promi- 
nence in 1941. 


Tommy Tucker built gradually the 


last part of 1940 and early part of | 


1941 and this past summer blossomed 
out as a solid click on Okeh as a 
result of ‘I Don’t Want to Set the 
World on Fire.’ His is another jump- 
to-big-time routine, but not so out- 
standing a jump as Martin’s. 

Of the other top-flight outfits none 
hit an unmistakable bulls-eye. There 
were best-sellers among them, but 
none that rated the attention given 
the above. However, their sales in- 
creased with the tide of buying and 
many had 300,000-400,000 and even 
500,000 sales discs released. 


There are many good, comparative- 
ly new names only awaiting the ma- 
terial that will send them soaring. 
Perhaps the most potent at the 
moment, in the east at least, is Harry 
James. Others are Les Brown, Claude 
Thornhill, Vaughn Monroe, Charlie 
Spivak, Alvino Rey, Teddy Powell, 
Johnny Long, Shep Fields and Tony 
Pastor. James, Brown, Thornhill and 
Rey are given the best chance by 
the trade. They will be helped im- 
measurably by the fact that the rec- 
ord companies undoubtedly will be- 
gin dropping bands right and left 
soon, to .conserve materials. Each 
of the above-named has enough tal- 
ent to warrant an emphasized atten- 
tion by the disc firms. 


No roundup yarn on the record 


business in recent years seems com-| 
plete without mention of Eli Ober-| 


stein. He recently set a new company 


in operation, after spending much of | 
mothe year booking bands. 


mperial Record Co., is based on a 
“Two Hits of the Week’ idea, using 
bands sluffed off by other companies. 
It got underway only a month ago. 


Filipino, 23, Jailed 


Jamestown, N.Y., Jan. 4. 

Alex Rabe, 23-year-old Filipino, 
who had been playing in Hawaiian 
orchestras in Ohio and Michigan, 
was sentenced to Attica State Prison 
for one to two years by County 
Judge Lee L. Ottaway when he 
pleaded guilty to taking a 14-year- 
old Chautauqua County girl into 
Kentucky, where he married her 
after she lied about her age. 

The girl, who was living with an 
uncle and aunt in Toledo, told police 
that she became attached to the Fili- 
pino when she entered a music stu- 
dio in the Ohio city to take instru- 
mental lessons. 








lent matter 


His outfit, | 


leader’s scale from $100 to $75. 

Petrillo has pointed out with great 
clarity that it is an entirely differ- 
between giving money 
for causes and to give a man’s labor 
|for the same cause; and that the 
American Federation of Musicians 
cannot order a man to labor at an 
unfair wage. 

Local 10 of the AFM has already 
given $2,000 to United Service 
Organization, and at the time of 
the donation was told that no more 
would be asked for the musicians. But 
the union has taken cognizance of 
the fact that the USO, which col- 
lected the money for amusement and 
recreation, hasn’t spent any money 
on those lines. 

Musicians union has cooperated 
fully, however, with Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly’s committee of national de- 
fense in Chicago and the subsidiary 
Amusement and Recreation Commit- 
tee of that Commission. 





| Brazilians From Ohio 





Toledo, Jan. 4. 
David Huber of this city is 
reorganizing his dance orchestra 
and will reemerge as Don Hu- 
bero and his Brazilians to spe- 
cialize on the congarhumba fad. 
Will dress the part, too, with 
lace curtains on the shoulders, 
sashes and Latin sideburns. 


- ASCAP OFFICE IN 
EVERY AREA 
~— BYJAN. 15 











American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers will have its 
own, directly operated offices in 
every licensing district by Jan. 15. 
The last lawyer-directed offices to 
be taken over by the Society will be 
Chicago and New Orleans. ASCAP'’s 
licensing map wiil be divided into 
four zones, with Fred Erdmann 
heading the Eastern zone out of New 
York; I. T. Cohen, the Southern zone 
out of Atlanta; William Rome, the 


midwest zone out of Chicago, and 
Dick Powers, the Western zone out 
of Los Angeles. 

The elimination of local lawyers as 
licensing agents has been going on 
for the past two years, and it is with 
the retirement of E. M. Hartman, 
who has controlled the midwest area 
from his Chicago law office for al- 
most 20 years, that this policy comes 
to a completion. Hartman, like other 
district lawyers who have given up 
their licensing agencies, will be re- 
tained as ASCAP counsel for the 
same area. It is understood that, in 
exchange for releasing ASCAP of a 
franchise that had some years to go, 
Hartman will receive an annual re- 
tainer of $15,000. Hartman’s terri- 
tory included Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky and 
Northern Ohio. His arrangement 
was to engage his own local counsel 


or litigatory matters in these vari- 
ous states, outside of Illinois. 

John G. Paine, ASCAP general 
manager, has called a meeting of all 
the Society’s district_legal reps for 
this Saturday (10). It is estimated 
that the new ASCAP system of di- 
rectly operated offices will entail an 
annual saving of around $250,000. 





to represent the Society in licensing | 





Best Song Sellers of 1941. 


(In alphabetical order) 


Amap0la cecccccscecseneeescererewoesesseteeeteee wressnees .-Marks 
Daddy .nccccccccscccccscccccrcvescessresessescevemisessnsnes Republic 
Don’t Want to Set World on Fire...............5.. b be00 er Kens AOEIO 
ik Watt CAT. cg. cab cus sodeie peek hi tak Whe ease heen Cakes Campbell 
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How Co The Dance Stylists? 





Lutz On West Coast 


Chicago, Jan. 4. 
Herb Lutz is going out to the Coast 
to take over the western slope repre- 
sentation for the Mayfair music firm. 
For some time Lutz has been mid- 
west rep for the Glenn Miller music 
firm. 








KYSER, MILLER 


TOP EARNERS 
OF YEAR 


Top bands from a standpoint of 
earnings during 1941 were the same 
as the year before. Kay Kyser and 





Glenn Miller again get the nod in | Ras 


that order. Both retained their 
radio commercials, which figure im- 
portantly in the final count, Kyser 
for Lucky Strike and Miller for 
Chesterfield. 

It was estimated in ‘Variety’s’ an- 
niversary issue of last year that 
Kyser had grossed over $1,000,000 
and Miller $700,000 during 1940. 
There’s no reason to change either 
estimate drastically, though Kyser 
probably earned slightly less. Miller 
sold less records, but his guarantee 
per side was increased to $750 on a 
new contract which probably more 
than evened things up. 

Only one who was in the picture 


with the two last year, but who} 
figures to gross more this year, 


though they didn’t, is Uncle Sam. 
Come March he'll be the winner. 











The Soldiers Helped Our Morale! 





|| MAESTRO WHO CAME TO AMERICA A PENNILESS IMMIGRANT 
CONFIDES SOME OF HIS THOUGHTS AFTER VISITING CAMPS 


By Phil Spitalny 








Last May we began to do our 
weekly Sunday broadcast from vari- 
ous army camps, before so many 
others thought of making contribu- 
tions to camp welfare along similar 
lines. Comparatively few people 
have seen a live broadcast, and I 
thought that this type of entertain- 
| ment would be most likely to appeal 
to our boys, owing to its novelty. We 
| started in May and continued through 
the summer. We played for the men 
at the Marine base in Quantico, the 
| Air base at Lakehurst, the Navy men 
| on the North Carolina in Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. We went to Camp Meade 
and Pine Camp and other camps. 
The 32 girls in the band and I 
travelled by bus and train. We built 
stages at our Own expense where 





as of all our transportation was paid 
for by General Electric. We stopped 
in August only when maneuvers 
started. 

I like to think that we showed the 
boys how much we appreciate their 
services to our country. But what- 
ever we did isn’t a patch on what 
I'd like to do. I’d like to find addi- 
tional media for entertaining the 
boys who stand guard over the coun- 
try that gave me, an obscure lad 
from Europe, a home and a career. 
Others like myself who came to 
this country as poor. immi- 
grant boys, without money or 
even a knowledge of the language, 
know full well that our success could 





necessary and the. cost of this as well |. 


be achieved only in America. We 
want to show that we know this and 
love the land we live in—that we 
appreciate the privileges and bless- 
ings which so* many native-born 
Americans take for granted because 
they have never known the miseries 
and horrors and dull ache of living 
on the tear-sodden, hate-ridden, 
blood-drenched soil of Europe. 


They Liked Hymns | 











We. brought the men in Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces a bit of color, 
gaiety and good music. We found 


respectful and enthusiastic. 
ways made them part of our show, 
writing special lyrics which were 
passed around so they could join in 

a sort of community sing-song. On 
one of our broadcasts we had a 
chorus of 16,000 joining in. 

Oddly enough, what the men at 
camp enjoyed most were standard 
hymns like ‘Abide With Me’ and 
‘Lead Kindly Light.’ You could see 
those boys joined in on the hymns 
whole-heartedly as if they meant it. 
Perhaps that’s an indication that peo- 
ple are doing some sober thinking. 
There is a spirit abroad among our 
fighting men today similar to that 
which moved their forefathers when 
they fought, I am told, with the Bible 
in one hand and a sword in the 
other. 

Those boys train all the time and 
they get a terrific kick when a com- 





the large majority of the men quiet, | 
We al- | 





‘ 


pany of say 35 people suddenly turns 
out to entertain them. A few laughs, 
a few songs they can sing with us 
are great reliefs from humdrum 
camp routine and leave them in high 
spirits. 

It was because of the way those 
boys responded to religious themes 
that I decided to put on an all-hymn 
program last month (December), 
dedicating each hymn to a camp we 
played in. We wrote 
camp commandants in advance tell- 
ing them about it beforehand so they 
could listen in. 

That preference for serious music 
was demonstrated consistently. The 
boys left no doubt in our minds that 
they liked ‘Celeste Aida’ from the 
opera ‘Aida’ a lot better than ‘Daddy.’ 

The nicest thing I saw during our 
camp tours happened at Camp 
Quantico,. where they have a 4,000- 
seat auditorium. General Little and 
all the officers sat way back or up 
in the balcony and let the privates 
and petty officers have all the best 
seats in the house. It was a fine 
gesture which I felt compelled to 
comment upon from the stage. 

For most of the boys in camp it was 
the first time they had seen a radio 
broadcast. Maybe it was a great 
morale builder. But question that 
came to my mind was: For whom? 
troupe of entc-tainers was for theirs. 
Seeing those boys was as good or 
better for our morale than our 
troupe of entertainers was for theirs. 


| tions for 1942, 


By Bernie Woods 


1938—Hot 
1940—Less Hot 
1941—Smooth-Vocal 
1942—How sweet? 

Yes, the trend will be in a still 
quieter direction. Not in the sense 
that the word ‘sweet’ is applied to 
sugary Sammy Kaye, et al. But more 
attention will be given to more un- 
derstanding arranging for ballads. 
Perhaps many of the current bands 
will be found adding string sections 
as Artie Shaw did more than a year 
|ago and Charlie Barnet is scheduled 
ito do this month. We don’t mean 
that jump styles are finished, every 
band has to have a fair proportion 
of that in its books. 

Experiments with strings have 
been going on for some time but few 
established bands have bothered to 
add them for the reason that most 
arrangers and leaders feel they can- 
not get enough out of a section of 
four or five instruments to make it 
worth the extra cost. Artie Shaw 
14 violins, cellos, violas, which 
make his payroll tremendous, and 
there are those who feel he doesn’t 
make full use of them. 

However, let Harry James crash 
through to prominence, as he gives 
promise of doing this year and the 
rush to strings will snap up all the 
idle catgut scrapers available, which 
will make the American Federation 
of Musicians happy. It’s been proven 
in the past that a successful band 
formula is widely aped. As per what 
| Tommy Dorsey started with his ‘Pied 
Pipers’ and ‘I'll Never Smile Again.’ 

All the predictions and expecta- 
however, might very 
| well be knocked into a cocked hat 
| by the effect of the war on personnel. 
| So we're taking it easy on reading 
| the tea-leaves. 


||. THE TOPPERS — 


ji — 











Meanwhile top bands in the order 
|of the impression they made on the 
industry during 1941, taking every- 


thing into consideration, records, 
| effectiveness on the road and on 
| location, et¢e., are: Jimmy Dorsey, 


Glenn Miller and Tommy Dorsey in 
a group by themselves; then Woody 
Herman, Artie Shaw. Benny Good- 
man dropped off a little from his 
peak, but isn’t far behind. In the 
sweet section it’s Sammy Kaye, 
Freddy Martin, Tommy Tucker. 

Of the many new bands the ones 
that seem to stand the best chance, 
though any one of a number can hit 
with the aid of a good record, the 
order is: Harry James, Les Brown, 
Alvino Rey, Claude Thornhill. Close 
behind, but on a second level is 
grouped Vaughn Monroe, Charlie 
Spivak, Teddy Powell, Shep Fields, 





lis talking 
| usually 
the various | 


Tony Pastor, Stan Kenton, new 
Coast click who has yet to create a 
stir in the east. However, the trade 
about him and_ that’s 
a good omen. 


You're A Sap, Mr. Jap’ 
Columbia Recording As 
Webs Still Forbid It 


Mills Music last week succeeded 
in inducing the Columbia Record 
Co. to cut a couple records of the 
song, ‘You’re a Sap, Mr. Jap.’ The 
assignments were given Carl Hoff 
and Orrin Tucker. Among the things 
that sold Columbia on the idea of 
accepting this war song were the 
‘submission by Mills of data showing 
that 30,000 piano copies of the tune 
had already been distributed on 
orders and of numerous letters from 
small dealers asking where they 
could obtain recordings of the num- 
ber. Most of the latter came from 
the middle west. 

The song has so far been unable 
to get an airing over network facilf- 








ties. 
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| ningham, Ira Schuster and Leonard 7» o 
ee ' | Whitcup. AS oo 
e P e | ‘I Hear America Singing,’ by Mit- | 
aeans tn ra Ise | chell Parish and Peter De Rose. - ae 
‘If He Can Fight Like He Can . - 
° Love’ (Goodnight Germany); revival Orchestras Require Showmanship—Pressure 
of World War I song by Grant! a8 ° o,° 
of erica Clarke, Howard E. Rogers i For Distinctive Personalities 
| George W. Meyer; new lyric by 
Sa | George W. Meyer. | Strong 
1798 AMERICA’S FIRST Love, Good Night Germany!’, by ‘It’s a Mighty Fine Country,’ by} 
fe. , © r . i 
J SON Grant Clarke, Howard E. Rogers and | Jack Yellen und Sam E. Fain. } 
Col pi ange tN Hop Gleeres W. Meyer. ‘Kelly Boy’, by J. Fred Coots. By BERNIE WOODS 
‘Hi: umbDia, DY ‘ z . thn : ze rig? al PRA 
= i." the tune of ‘The Presi- ‘It’s a Long Way to Tipperary’, by mh - s Put he ar to Oe Axis’, by 
ae March’, ascribed to Philip| Jack Judge and Harry Williams. ne agen Siephan Weiss and Leo | It's hardly a discovery of 1941-but, which the public, particularly the 
Tie (This song was written dur-| (This song, along with ‘Keep the ‘hes f RISERS Home eS the increased oppertunities for prof-| coin machine public, always seem 
P oe Franco-American ‘Misunder- | Home Fires Burning’, ‘Pack Up Your | es arch for Americans, y erde itable theatre engagements under-| to appreciate. Guys like Ziggy 
ing ding’. Though war was not act-| Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag and | po Z rae scored this maxim: musicianship| Talent, with Vaughn Monroe, and 
a declared, naval engagements | ‘There’s a Long, Long Trail-a-Wind- | | hes bene ol Along Together’; re-| should be supplemented and embel-| Butch Stone, now with Les Brown, 
erred during this dispute over| ing’ was the top British excerpt, al- | Vival of a song written in 1932 by lished with showmanship. Joe Snore | are invaluable aids in that idiom. 
acca shipping rights). though the latter song was written | Edward Pola and Franz Steininger; may be sure he’s the greaest wind-| ae acihamaidies ’; 
le WAR OF 1812 by two Yale boys fighting with the | new lyric by Mort Dixon, — | jammer since Saiem was a port and|____——s Justa Lil Different 4 ai 
‘Star Spangled Banner’, by Fran- | British.) oA aa Own America’, by Allie Wru- | 2 numerous buncn of ga-ga kids may It all adds up to one aim. To get 
hal Key, to the tune of ‘Anac- ‘Joan of Are, They Are Calling | pe Pearl Harbor’, by Joe | keep telling him, ‘Gee, Joe, you sure| something different then that which < 
Be ae in Heaven’. You’, by Alfred Bryan, Willie Wes- eat . . can mess around with a horn.’ But} the opposition has. But not too much 


ton and Jack Wells. 

‘Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight’, 
by Sam M. Lewis, Joe Young and 
M. K. Jerome. 


1832 (NOT A WAR SONG) 
' erica’ (“My Country Tis of 
aon, by Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, the American version of ‘God 


| how long can even a high school kid so. Rarely does a band break out 
| stand the stark, unrelieved beauty of | with something radically apart from 
- cornet, a clarinet or a kettle drum? | what's been done before. They wait 
uaa : t ain’t enough. seys illers tr 
“The American's Creed,’ by William 4 until the Dorseys and Millers try 


‘Thank Your Lucky Stars and 
Stripes’, by Johnny Burke and Jim- 
my Van Heusen. 


ave the King’. 
si CIVIL WAR, 1861 
‘All Quiet Along the Potomac To- 
night’, by Lamar Fontaine and John 
. Hewitt. 
F mattie Cry of Freedom’, by George 
F. Root. ie 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’, by 
Julia Ward dlowe, to the tune of | 
‘Glory, Glory, Hallelujah’, ascribed 
to William Steffe but pabtianes | 
anonymously. 
‘John Brown's Body’; author un- 
known. 
‘Dixie’, by Daniel D. Emmett. ; 
‘Just Before the Battle, Mother’, 
by George F. Root. 





‘Just Like Washington Crossed the 
Delaware, General Pershing Will 
Cross the Rhine’, by Howard John- 
son and George W. Meyer. 

‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’, by 
Lena G. Ford and Ivor Novello. 

‘Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie 
Boy’, by Gitz Rice. 

‘K-K-K-Katy’, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 

‘Lafayette, We Hear You Calling’, 
by Mary Earl ‘pseud. of Robert , 
King). 

‘Liberty Bell, It's Time to Ring 
Again’, by Joe Goodwin and Halsey 
K. Mohr. 

‘Madelon’ (from the French); mu- 


Tyler Page and Hugo Frey. Spurred on by the box office suc- 
“They Started Something” by Dan | °°SS of contemporaries whose orches- 


McGray, Robert Sour and Ernest | tras were often far less salty musi- 
Gold. cally, but stocked with showmanship, 
‘This Is Our Side of the Ocean’ almost every one of the established 


by George M. Cohan. | bands today is hot for ideas, singers, 
“Thumbs Up’, by Moe Jaffe, Jack | trios and quartets. Anything to ada 
O’Brien and Bert Lee. one. 
‘Uncle Sam Gets Around,’ by Leo| 
Robin and Ralph Rainger. 
‘We Did It Before. and We Can Do 


It Again’, by Cliff Friend and Charles €'naires. 


| 
| 


} 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


something and succeed with it be- 
fore following the lead with a vari- 
ation. Since Jimmy Dorsey's good 
fortune with baritone Bob Eberly, 
many another maestro went hunting 
for a voice of that style. Too. several 
bands equipped themselves with ar- 
rangements using boy and girl sing- 


Even the great Tommy Dorsey took | &'S in two different tempos, a formu- 
on the Pied Pipers and the super- 
natural Glenn Miller hired the Mod- . 

Charlie Spivak recently | most outstanding record hits. ‘Ama- 


Ja that proved extremely successful 
for Dorsey. It was the basis of his 


Tobias. | helped his cause considerably by | Pla,’ ‘Green Eyes,’ ‘Yours,’ etc. 
‘We Must be Ready’, by George M. adding the Stardusters to his com-| 1” trying for something that hasn't 

Cohan. aigriceg plement, and Carl Hoff has created | b€€n used before, at least not in the 
‘We'll Always Remember Pearl] | Wide comment with the Murphy Sis-| Y@yY they eventually did it, two 


Harbor’, by Alfred Bryan, Willie ‘e's, a trio he took 


on 


soon after 


bands recently made recordings of 











‘Marching through Georgia’, by | sic by Camille Robert; French sgt Raskin and Gerald Marks. unveiling his new band at Blue Gar- pop tunes in glee club siy!e. Numer- 
- Henry Clay Work. ; by Louis Bousquet; English words by ‘Wrap Up Your Dreams in the | dens, Armonk, N. Y. | ous bands have used such choral ef- 
‘Maryland, My Maryland (U.S. Alfred Bryan, ; -mentieres’ | Red, White and Blue’, by J, Fred | Instrumentalists who can double| cts: but almost always slong. the 
version of the German ‘O Tannen- | ‘Mad moiselle from ak ep rooms Coots and Kim Gannon. into the spotlight are also much lines of Tommy Dors y S pace-setter, 
baum’); English words by James R.' (‘Hinky-Dinky, Parlez Vous’); anony ‘You're a Sap, Mr. Jap’, by James | sought. Comedy singers or projec- | Marie’; that is, they wee done 


Randall. 

‘Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp 
Ground,’ by Walter Kittredge. 

‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys | 
Are Marching’, by George F. Root. {| ‘My Buddy, by B. C. Hilliam. 

‘The Vacant Chair’, by H. S. Wash-| ‘Oh! Frenchy,’ by Sam Ehrlich and 
burn and George F. Root. | Con Conrad. 


mous. 
‘My Belgian Rose’, by George Be- 
Robert Levenson and Ted Gar- 


rhythmically. Les Brown and Woody 
Herman improved upon that, how- 
ever, Brown with a true glee-club 
| version of ‘As We Walk Into the Sun- 


| 7 8 set’ and Herman arranging ‘This 
'y ou Can t Cateh All the Dance | Time the Dream’s On Me’ similarly, 
| but with rhythm section accompani- 


| Cavanaugh, John Redmond and Nat 


| tors of a ‘personality’ style of work- | 
{| Simon. 


ing are ideal for the novelties for | 


noit 
ton. 














‘We Are Coming, Father Abraham,! ‘Oh. How I Hate to Get Up in the re Te ) e e ; ment. Brown's had no instrumental 
300,000 Strong,’ by Stephen Foster. Manan Se Sees eee | rade With < Libraries backing. Other crews have revived 
‘We've a Million in the Field’, by ‘Oh! How I Wish I Could Sleep . ' Dorsey’s rhythm chorusing: namely, 
Stephen Foster. Until My Daddy Comes Home,’ by Johnny Long, Alvino Rey, Bob Ches- 
‘Weeping Sad and Lonely’, by! sam M. Lewis, Joe Young and Pete Secryh Kong Kaye, Teddy Powell, et 
arles C. Sawyer and Henry ne, ‘ge S ryy y : % : al. ou Breese is a third band to do 
—. Wiover There’, by George M, Cohan. | Stick To Your Own Style—A_ Hotel | 2:aige cus 3 initt band to do 
‘When Johnny Comes Marching ‘Pack Up Your Troubles in Your been doing it long and doesn't recerd. 


Home’, by Louis Lambert (pseud. of 
Patrick S. Gilmore). 

‘When the War is Over, Mary’, by 
George Cooper and John R. Thomas. | 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 1898 

‘Blue Belle’, by Edward Madden 


and Theodore Morse. of all war songs, some 5,000,000 cop- By JOE REICHMAN | showed only once around New York, 

‘Break the News to Mother’, by | ;,. having been published by Feist) } and that a quick one-nighter, has a 
Charles K. Harris. ‘Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for er ee | band that seems to do everything but 4 
‘Come Home, Dewey, We Won't Soldiers’, by R. P. Weston and Her- | Detroit. Jan. 4. | wait on tables in a spot and all of i 
Do a Thing to You’, by Paul Dresser. mann E. Darewski or ; oe F : —_ ; ; its tricks are trotted out when play- 4 
‘Our Country, May She Always be ‘Smiles’, by J. Will Callahan and | You'd expect musical preference to differ as widely as the climate, but | ing one-nighters. An idea can be ta 
Right’, by Paul Dresser. reo 8. Roberts. | “ e haven't found it so. Kids in berate shag to the same music as the | gathered by pointing out the topper; Ls 
‘Strike Up the Band, Here Comes ‘They Were All Out of Step But | sharpies in the Bronx. West coast dance fans like the same numbers as his bass man balances his instrument if 
a Sailor’, by Charles B. Ward and Jim’. by Irving Berlin do those in the middle west. They just call it something else, but when | upended on his chin. i, 
Harry Von Tilzer. “Three Wonderful Letters from you watch your feet it s the same steps Dancers always ask for your Kaye mainly uses choral work ‘ae 
‘There'll! Be a Hot Time in the Old Home’. by Joe Goodwin, Ballard espcialty, so let ‘em dance any way they please. Just concentrate on similar to the above mentioned pit 
Town Tonight’, by Theodore A. Metz. | yy. ponald and James F. Hanley making good music, bands. But he has developed one i 
PRE-WORLD WAR I Till We Meet Again’, by Richard Generally, we've found that swing is demanded of swing bands, and | gag that has proved in the last year i 


‘Don't Bite the Hand That's Feed- 


ing You’, by Thomas Hoier and ‘The U. S. Field Artillery March,’ | ample, will not ask Glenn Miller to play the ‘Skater’s Waltz.’ but they | creasing his prices all around. par- 
: : Te: . : will request that tune of Wayne King. Each band attracts a different | sslarte i obits That's , «e 
ames Morgan. by John Philip Sousa. ticularly in theatres. That's the ‘So 
‘I Didn't Raise My Boy to Be a) “we. Don’t Want the Bacon, What | Kind of patronage—its fans—and must answer to their likes and dislikes. | You Want to Lead a Band’ contest 
Soldier’, by Alfred Bryan and Al We Want is a Piece of the Rhine’, | Some maestros try to catch all the trade with two separate libraries begun by him nearly two vears ago 
Piantadosi. ; bv Howard Carr and Harry Russell, | One styled for intimate hotel dining rooms and one for spacious ballrooms. | while at the Commodore Hotel, N. 
‘Tm a Yankee Doodle Dandy’, by “We'll Knock the Heligo-into Heli- I tried this system and found it unsuccessful. My experience has led me |} Y. It seems youngsters all over the 
George M. Cohan. ; otis eo-out of Heligoland,’ by John | to believe that a touring band should maintaia its identity and its own country have a desire to wave a 
‘You're a Grand Old Flag’, by ‘Rrien ; Theodore F. Morse. style. You'll find enough patrons who like your particular style, if you | baton, and Kaye’s gag finds wide re- 
. O’Brien and The e re sie 
George M. Cohan. ‘| ‘We're Going Over’, by Andrew B play it well. _| sponse from them. Idea is unusually 
WORLD WAR I, 1918 Sterling, Bernie Grossman and At! When a band has had a measure of air time, and has put out dozens of usable on radio, too, since Kaye's 
‘America, I Love You’, by Edgar ‘eas Lane records, its style becomes identified with the leader's name. Youngsters | oroyp actually follow the beat of a 
Leslie and Archie Gottler. : ‘when Ale xander Takes H Rag- | who've attended the ballrooms on our one-night tours demand the stvle of baton handled by amateurs, most of 
‘And He’d Say Oo-la La! Wee- Heat Band to France’, by Alfred | music which we presented over the air, and often resent it when-we try | whom are erratic. 
Wee’, by Harry Ruby and George + aN | Ede Leslie. | to switch the style on then " 
‘ : , Bryan, Cliff Hess and Eagar Lt ; imate ‘onceit | 
Jesse tried t P Ultimate in Cencei 
vessel. ‘WI Yankee Doodle Lea! { Weve a iys tried to fun i at val I ¢ , 
en an ood Cal 
‘Au Revoir, But Not Goodbye Parl WV France W a ut c e | ‘ ‘ el oO ( e 
r« = UIs aliCalis »\ hiiie | 
Soldier Boy’ DY Lew Bri Wh and Aegis nd Ed Nelso 1 € é é al laa lie to ce rly does! ’ apply ) Ore im | 
Albert Von Tilzer. a6 Whe Ye Cc me Bac! v Ge ‘ ese reque i lorougl is po dle It's a great t ) your ul | 
. } ’ . > enh) Ou om SACK ) 7 ; t | 
Dear Old Pal’, by Gitz Rice M. Coh: yOpU ty he yatrons I ne o ask foi or al, It O ; i 
‘ ’ . . ’ Seoeok onan 
Don’t Cry, Frenchy Don't Cry’, Where Do We Go fron Here melo the ‘ eal 4 ) 1 | 7 and : 
by Sam M. Lewis, Joe Young and Bovs”’. by Percy Wenrich and How- ne vant, aS any students Of busing ee 2 ee , . night 4 
Walter Donaldson. ; San ; ce , ‘IVE EM WH THEY ASK FOR ke-up, ete. W ere | | 
nm - ’ are Jon on | ; a 
Goodbye Broadway, Hello France’, | “ ‘Would You Rather Be a Colonel GIVE AT 1 lot of name bands and lesser lights | 
, ‘ Rises * . a . ( yu ive ii « . : : : = d 
- , Francis Reisner, Benny Davis with an Eagle on Your Shoulder. or What do they ask for? Well I've found that most of our requests have ire till sadly remiss, despite rules 7 : 
» Rand mene, . ;./ a Private with a Chicken on Your been for the old favorite bailads or an occasiona! waltz. As I say, requests | laid down by theatres. Many mu- - ef 
by ots ye Ma, Goodbye Pa, yp? Knee?’ by Sidney D. Mitchell and for all-out jump tunes are probably reserved for the type band which | sicians still insist on lazily going on- sit 
ye Mule’, by William Herschel] anc “chi ; r specializes in that type of music. We're asked to play what we set out | stage minus makeup, in unpressed Bitit 
Barclay Walker Archie Gottler. | vy | 
i . [innate oh ‘my Now’: 4 lay iforms, e The Paramount the- 5 
‘H in You're in the Army Now’: A.E.F. | to play. uniforms, ete. F I 
e 2 ge } s . } ‘ r 4 lt 
~ Central, Give Me No ween song | And speaking of the waltz, I find that folks who are eager for that tempo | atre, New York, last summer estab- : 
Land’, by Sam M. Lewis, Joe Young = . ’ hee 4 ee" he n ‘ity, therefore are backward aking — ini ‘xpectations fr 
and Jean Schwart | WORLD WAR II feel that they may be in the minority, therefore are backward in making | lished minimum expectations from 
< “NAwartz, | , _ sete , es - 43 ‘ever. when we do dim the lights and sneak he | bandme laving its stage. Fre nt 4 
‘ ‘ : onaa” , wing or- | requests for same; however, when we do dim the lights and sneak into the Janamen playing its stage. Frequente ; 
How Ya G , ’e Dow Angels of Mercy’, by Irving Ber ’ ) 
z0onna Keep ‘em Down Ang t ‘ | 


Old Kit Bag’, by George Asaf and 
Felix Powell. 
‘Rose of No Man's Land’, by Joseph 


A. Brennan and Jack Caddingan. 


| (This song, taken over from a small 


Boston firm, was easily the top selle1 


Whiting and Raymond B. Eagan 





|; sweet music is requested of sweet bands. 


Band Is One Thing, a Ballroom 


Combination Another 


Patrons at hotel grills. for ex- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|} a bonanza. 


_ Welk and Kaye —S*&Y 


No yarn about showmanly bands 


| is complete without mention of Law- 
rence Welk and Sammy Kaye. Welk, 


a midwestern favorite who has 


It has done a job of in- 


on the Farm’?, by Sam M. Lewis, | lin. three-quarter time, it is ver) gratifying to find most everyone entering into | ly, too, musicians can be spotted on- 

Joe Your ad wa : D ‘ld a ‘Any Bonds Today”. by Irving this romantic spirit of the dance and rarely does a couple leave the floor. stage doing everything but paying 

| Aseng — — tn Going Berlin This to me is a personal satisfaction—I might even Say triumpn. | attention to what’s going on around 
now ere I'm Gol 


But 


The slight variation in musical tastes between one section of the 


ica’. | Ol rv nN onoeinge ‘ivately hetu 
I'm on My Way’. by George ‘Arms for the Love of America. by A _sectiol country them, gagging privately between 
Fairman ees 5 ~ |Irving Berlin and another, is negligible. Broadly speaking, you'll find that the more themselves, etc. 
‘I Don’t Wanna Get Well, I'm in; ‘Ballad for Americans,’ by John | urban communities go for the jive numbers, while the middle west and! Inasmuch as theatre work ranks 
a re » } ‘ . st ° re A ; . att. = a ee hare “. in : ’ — : ‘ cs : aoe ‘ ' 
Love with a Beautiful Nurse’ by | Latouche and Ear! Robinson. ; deep south dote on ballads and novelty numbers. But’‘as I say, these trends | high in orchestra employment, from 


Howard Johnson. Harry Pease and | 
Harry Jentes, 
Td Like to See the Kaiser with | 
a Lily in His Hand’, by Henry Leslie, | 
Howard Johnson and Billy Frisch. 


‘For the Flag, for the Home, for 
the Country’, by George M. Cohan. 

‘God Bless America’. by Irving 
Berlin. 

‘Goodbye Mama, I'm Off to Yoko- 


are only of the vaguest. Most everyone 
swingeroo, ballad or corn on the cob. 
The only definite trend we've been abie to discover is a noticeable de- 
cline in requests for Latin-American tunes. Folks are getting tired of 
1-2-3-bump. Maybe the stuff has been over-exploited. Maybe the dance 


wants to hear the Top Ten, be they 


| all angles, including salary, personal 


contact with the public, ete. the 
leader that fails to be certain his 
men and himself are ‘professionaF 
in grooming and conduct and make- 


Tm Gonna Pin My Medal on the | hama’, by J. Fred Coots. steps are just too hard for a farm belt Astaire to master. Whatever the | up is only hurting himself. It's the 
Girl I Left Behind’, by Irving Berlin. ‘He’s My Uncle’, by Lew Pollock. cause, the cry of ‘Rhumbaaaaa"’ js definitely on the decrease in every | ultimate in conceit to suppose they 
If He Can Fight “ ike He Can I Am an American.’ by Paul Cun- | section of the country. And you can quote me! can ignore the rules of the business 
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The Record Speaks for Itself ! 
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JAMES C. PETRILLO 
1450 Broadway 


New York, N. ¥, December 27, 19\1 


To The President 
and The People of 
The United States 


In the face of the present world crisis it seems somewhat’ 
naive if not altogether out of place, to extend the Federa= 
tion's wishes to its members and friends for "a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year", With the determination. 
however that this holiday custom, as well as all other 
facets of the American way of life shall not perish the 
Federation does take this opportunity to wish its members 
_and friends well, to express the earnest hope that God 
will give them strength to carry on through the trying days 
ahead, 


But more important than mere sentiment is the Federation's 
determination to face its new responsibilities to the 
country which made its existence and its growth possible, 
Each and every member of the Federation and its officers 
pledge themselves on this occasion to do everything possi-«- 
ble to aid in the fight for Freedonm...to fight with every 
weapon at their command, 


In this fight we realize that morale plays a most important 
part. And in the building of morale the. Federation and its 
members can and will do its share. For music has always 
been and is today one of the finest media for maintaining 
high public morale and the business, the profession, the 
very life work of the Federation and its members is Music,, 


To this new slogan, this new theme for the new year, then, 
the Federation dedicates itself: 


MUSIC FOR MORALE 


Sincerely, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 


ae C.. Sabi bby 


President 


























SEASON’S 
GREETINGS 


Pat 


Happy New Year 
To All My Friends 


Circle SAMMY FAIN 


MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS 
OF MUSIC BY 





























| RAYMOND | 
SCOTT 


Season’s Greetings 


JULIAN T. ABELES 
745 Fifth Ave. New York 
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GREETINGS 


UAB 

















UALLOWA 


and his orchestra 





Week Jan. 9 
BUFFALO, BUFFALO 





Week Jan. 16 
RKO PALACE, CLEVELAND 





Week Jan. 23 
STANLEY, PITTSBURGH 





Feb. 1 
FITCH BAND WAGON 


Feb. 3-23 
LOOKOUT HOUSE, 
COVINGTON, KY. 


Week Feb. 27 
PARADISE, DETROIT 


March 6-26 
VALLEYDALE, 
COLUMBUS, O. 





April 8 
Starting four week return 
engagement at 


PANTHER ROOM, 
SHERMAN HOTEL, 
CHICAGO 


OKEH Records 


Exclusively 
e 
MANAGEMENT 


IRVING MILLS 




















1619 B'way, New York 


























“There’s a little 
Armstrong in ‘em al.” 


MMITRONE | 


and his 
Famous Orchestra 





featuring 
SONNY WOODS 
ANN BAKER 
e 


Week Jan. 2 


PARADISE THEATRE 
DETROIT 


Then’ theatres and one nighters 
en route to Hollywood for OrseD 
Welles Picture starting March }- 


e 
DECCA RECORDS 





Personal Management: 


JOE GLASER, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Ploza. 


New. York WN. Y. 


























Anniversary 


~ 
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Thirty-sixth 


January 7, 1942 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from 


WOODY 
HERMAN 


AND THE BOYS IN THE BAND 





FEATURING 


CAROLYN GREY, BILLIE ROGERS, 
FRANKIE CARLSON, THE WOODCHOPPERS 
AND THE FOUR CHIPS 


CURRENTLY EN ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA 
TO MAKE A PICTURE FOR UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


* 
DECCA RECORDS 


MANAGEMENT 


General Amusement Corporation 
































‘Let This Be the Anthem 
To Our Future Years!’’ 


VARIETY HAS WALTZED THROUGH TWO 
GENERATIONS OF SHOW BUSINESS 


The Anniversary Waltz 


WILL SET THE TEMPO FOR 
SUCCEEDING GENERATIONS! 


THE SONG FOR EVERY OCCASION 


The Anniversary Waltz 


By Al Dubin and Dave Franklin 


MAYFAIR MUSIC CORP. 
1619 Broadway, New York 





















a 





AND NOW! 


THIS NEW SMASH 
HIT FOR 1942!! 


THIS IS 


NO LAUGHING 
MATTER 


By AL FRISCH, 
MARTIN BLOCK, 
VAN LOMAN 


RECORDED BY 10 TOP 
BANDS AND VOCALISTS 





MARTIN BLOCK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue New York City 














or 


| And His ORCHESTRA 





JOE REICHMAN 


THE PAGLIACC! OF THE PIANO 





Sth Week Book-Cadillac, DETROIT 


Personal Management BARRY MIRKIN Direction: MCA 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BOB KNIGHT and His MUSIC 


HELD OVER INDEFINITELY 





FEFE’S Monte Carlo, New York 














GREETINGS 


RALPH GINSBURG 


AND HIS 


PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE 


WGN- MUTU AL 
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( cntasatilations from Victor and Bluebird Records to 


more popular editions of the Victor Musical Smart Set 
Variety on another year of good work—and on the 35 Albums...more Red Seal albums and classical record- 


that have gone before! ings by the world’s supreme artists. 











We feel a kinship in this anniversary—because, like 
Variety, we serve the entertainment needs of this nation, 


and because we, too, have just completed a calendar 


Our 1941 record sales prove that the folks who like 
Variety like variety in their music—and know they can 


get it exactly to their taste on Victor and Bluebird 


year to be proud of. Records. 


In fact, 1941 was the greatest year in the history of Victor ” oy ogee: 
/ ’ With a new year beginning for both of us, we pledge 


and Bluebird Records—the greatest from every angle! ; oT 

; with all the talent at our command to do our part to- “a 
No wonder it set a record. For all through °41, Victor ward making it a new-record year in American enter- 
tainment. And we'll do it by continuing to bring you 


The Music You Want, When You Want It, on Victor and 
Bluebird Records! 


and Bluebird Records have been more in demand than 
ever. And that’s because they’ve been better than ever 


...the biggest big-name maestros...top vocal artists... 


ane 


~ 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on 


VICTOR and BLUEBIRD RECORDS fam 





A Service of the Radio Corporation of America + In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal 





wy 


January 7, 1942 
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“The Sweetest Music 

The World's Greatest by Far” —as styled by 
Vibraharpist and Drummer * 

and His 
Genial Brothers 
and His 4 ill and CHARLIE 

16 MEN OF MUSIC and the Orchestra 

. ° * featuring 
. Holiday Greetings and Best Wishes The Three Stylists 
VOCALS 
to * 
BLUE MOON 


RUBEL BLAKLELY 


| 
CURRENTLY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
NOW 
Starting Jan. 13 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL 
BOSTON 
* 
And All Its Staff TUNETOWN, ST. LOUIS 
’ 








DECCA RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





Personal Management: 
JOE GLASER Inc 


















e 
Personal Management: 
JOE GLASER. Inc. Eddy Duchin 30 Rockefeller Plara 
i¢ie -¢-14-4-32-311-1am J0-E 2] New Yor N *y 
New York N Y ° nda 
; And His Orchestra 
The Dark Angel of the 
Violin 





The All-Star Band 


Management—Music Corporation of America 


HIRK ! a 
CAFE 
SOCIETY 




























































and his 
CLOUDS OF JOY 
featuring 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS (Uptown) 
JUNE RICHMAN NEW YORK 
HENRY WILLS 
FLOYD SMITH 
* 
@ 
Paradise Theatre BOOKED SOLIDLY 
DETROIT THRU 1942 
Week Jan. 9 
Then GRAND TERRACE, CHI- bd 
CAGO, to broadcast nightly CBS 
Network. COLUMBIA RECORDS 
s 
DECCA RECORDS e 
» 
Personal Management: Personal Management: 
JOE GLASER, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Ploza, 
New York, N. Y. 








JOE . -GLlASER,- tre. 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York N: Y. 


Greetings 


The Famous 








Famous Arranger 
and Director 


LES 
BROWN 














and His Orchestra 
eaturing 
BETTY BONNEY ee’ BR 
RALPH YOUNG 
ORCHESTRA 
* 
with 
VARIETY (Woods) said, 
“Band ts crackerjack on sight PENNY LEE 
as well as sound—on the road 
to fame and fortune — up and 
among the musie leaders,” 
: DAVE BALLANTINE 
NOW . 
CURRENTLY 


BLACKHAWK, CHICAGO 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Broadcasting Nightly - WGN 





OKEH RECORDS 





Personal Management: 
48 WEST 48th §S 
IE au boats JOE GLASER, Inc 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ABs 

















Personal Management: 


JOE GLASER, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller 


New Yorn. N.Y 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York N.Y. 
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January 7, 1942 Thirty-sixth WARTETY 


Anniversary 
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_ 1942 SONG SUGGESTIONS | 
DIRECT FROM THE ARSENAL OF GOOD MUSIC. 


$0 IT ust THE LAMP OF 
GOES ae et eee = MEMORY 


VIVA ROOSEVELT ! , 


RECORDED BY HIM ON COLUMBIA RECORD NO. 36496 XY J 


OTHER 
UP-AND-COMING 











LOVE CHANT 

















~~ f AGES AGO 

BLUE CLOUDS (Lecuona) 

BLUE SIERRA (Stolz) 

DAYBREAK 

DONT’ COUNT THE STARS (Oscar Straus) 

HEAVEN’S LITTLE ACRE (Stolz) 

HELLO PRIVATE DOE 

I'M IN LOVE WITH EMILY (Oscar Straus) 

JUKE BOX ROUNDELAY 

JUST FOR A KISS OR TWO (Oscar Straus) 

KEEP OUR LOVE AS IT IS TODAY (Straus) 

LITTLE BOY IN CORDUROY (Oscar Straus) 

LONG LIVE THE FUTURE 

MY THOUGHTS ARE ROAMIN’ TONIGHT 
(Stolz) 


ANOTHER FASCINATING 
LECUONA MELODY WRITTEN 
iN HIS BEST STYLE — 


THE MOON 
WAS 
DREAMING 


THAT STAR SPANGLED BABY OF MINE 





(NIGHTINGALE (Cugat) 
‘NOW IT CAN BE SUNG (Lecuona) Co 


‘ON THE DOWNTOWN SIDE OF AN UPTOWN | A TRULY. BEAUTIFUL SONG 
STREET (Oscar Straus) DESTINED TO BE THE NEW 


ONLY HUMAN (Oscar Straus) YEAR'S “AMAPOLA" 


SOMETHING NEW FROM ONE 
LOVE © 
TO ANOTHER . 


TAKES TWO 
TWO PEOPLE FROM VIENNA (Straus) 
YOU BOTHER ME 


yYOU’LL DO 
YOUNG IN HEART 





BIG STANDARD SUCCESSES 


Most-Played Fox Trots 


PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 

AMAPOLA 

SONG OF THE ISLANDS 

IDA, SWEET AS APPLE CIDER 

YOURS 

THERE'LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE | 

JAZZ ME BLUES 

THE BREEZE AND | 

DOWN SOUTH | 

MARINES’ HYMN 

BLUES MY NAUGHTY SWEETIE GIVES TO 
ME 

COWBOY SERENADE 

JUMPIN’ JIVE 

NIGHT MUST FALL | 

SNAKE CHARMER | 

IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE | 

LET’S DANCE 

FOR WANT OF A STAR 

COCKEYED MAYOR OF KAUNAKAKAI 

BY HECK 

TWO HEARTS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT | 

POINCIANA | 

CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP 

TOM THUMB’S DRUM 

MY ONE ROMANCE 


Evergreen Waltzes 


SARI WALTZ 

PLAY FIDDLE PLAY 

IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 

SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING 

MY GAL SAL 

1 WONDER WHO’S KISSING HER NOW 
AN EXOTIC, UNIQUE LOVE NIGHTS OF GLADNESS 
SONG FROM AN ENCHANTED GOLD AND SILVER 


LAND L’AMOUR DE L’APACHE 


HOW Other Celebrated Song Favorites| 

GREEN GLOW WORM 
FRASQUITA SERENADE 

WAS MY (My Little Nest of Heavenly Blue) 
HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN TONIGHT 
MY MOTHER WAS A LADY 
TOYMAKER’S DREAM 
— UNDER THE BAMBOO TREE 
Adgecsiaee THOSE DRAFTIN’ BLUES 

BIRD ON NELLIE’S HAT 


TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DER-E 

IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO BE MARRIED 

I'VE GOT A PAIN IN MY SAWDUST 
And Hundreds More 


CERTAIN TO BECOME ONE 
OF THE HIT LOVE SONGS 
OF 1942 


NIGHT 
OF NIGHTS 





A LOVELY NEW BALLAD BY 
THREE CONSISTENTLY SURE- 
FIRE WRITERS 


INCA 





PUBLISHED WITH THE COM- 
PLETE APPROVAL OF THE 
FILM PRODUCERS 





|LA CONGA PASA 


LATIN-AMERICAN FAVORITES 
Celebrated Rumbas 


| y . ’ a ’ 7. 
Xavier Cugat’s Rumbaland Series 


MAMA INEZ 

PEANUT VENDOR 
JUNGLE DRUMS 

MY SHAWL 

MARIA MY OWN 

EL RANCHO GRANDE 
MY SOMBRERO 


SAY Si SI (Para Vigo Me Voy) 
A GOZAR 

QUIEREME MUCHO (Yours) 
NEGRA CONSENTIDA 
AFRICAN LAMENT 

'RUMBA RUMBERO 


Foremost Congas 


LA CONGA (Havana's Calling Me) 
CUI CUI 

| LOVE THE CONGA (Cugat’s Latest) 
VIENE LA CONGA 

CONGO CONGA 

CAN CAN CONGA 

THAT BONGO BEAT 

THAT CONGA CHAIN GANG 


LECUONA'S LATEST SUCCESS, 
GENERALLY CONCEDED TO BE 
HIS BEST 


A GAY 
RANCHERO 


AS CATCHY AND UNFORGET. 
TABLE TUNE AS "EL RANCHO 
GRANDE" 


SENTIMENTAL’ 
CABBY 


Authentic Sambas 
BA-TU-CA-DA 
BRAZILIAN NIGHT 
O CAROUSEL 


Best Tangos 


INSPIRATION 
CAMINITO 

POR QUE 

TANGO OF ROSES 
SENTIMIENTO GAUCHO 
MALA JUNTA 

RAIN IN SPAIN 

‘LA CUMPARSITA 
|ADIOS MUCHACHOS 

|A MEDIA LUZ 


Miscellaneous Latin Favorites 
| INCERTIDUMBRE (Bolero) 


ARE LIKE 
SALUD DINERO Y AMOR (Bolero at 
CHIAPANECAS (Novelty “Clap Hands” 


Waltz) ~O 
MEXICAN HAT DANCE eS asst 
BUNCH OF ROSES (Paso-Doble) 
ESPANA CANI (Paso-Doble) ch 4 

EL RELICARIO (Paso-Doble) 


And Hundreds More 


A GRAND NEW HIT BY THE 
COMPOSER OF "SHEPHERD 
SERENADE" 


YOUR LIPS 


FIRST -OF A SERIES OF WON. 
DERFUL NEW SONGS BY ROBERT 
STOLZ 




















THERE ARE MARKS TUNES FOR EVERY PROGRAM 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING @ RADIO CITY © NEW YORK ® FRANK HENNIGS, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 


JOE DRACCA DAVE BLUM a AL SALOMON: FRANCIS MAGUIRE 


6039.Kenmore Ave., G 316 Porter St., « 637 N. Lejolla Ave., * © Tuller Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Philo, Pc. Hollywood, Cai. Detroit, Mich. 


LARRY NORRETT 
Fountein Square Hotei, e 
Cincinnati, O. 





AO NOTORET 


aan, 
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DON BROWN 
VOICES THREE 


We don't want to set the world on fire—we just want to wish everybody an Okeh New Year! ff 


TOMMY TUCKER TIME 


TOMMY TUCKER - AMY ARNELL 
¢ KERWIN SOMERVILLE 
LIGE McKELVY * CARLYLE HALL 








Okeh record No. 6526 


The January TOMMY TUCKER TIME 
Okeh Special “I SAID NO” “MOON- 
- LIGHT COCKTAIL” 








Personal Management: 


M.C.A. 


Joe Galkin 




















Rainbo Rendevu, Salt Lake City. 
Johnny Long, Feb. 6, State thea- 

| tre, Hartford; 20, 20th-Century thea- 

| tre, Buffalo; March 6, week, Michi- 


Band Bookings 








gan theatre, Detroit. 

Will Osborne, Feb. 6, Penn A. C., 
Philadelphia; 20-March 1, Blue Moon, 
; Wichita. 


Bobby Byrne, Feb. 17, week, Tune- 
Town B., St. Louis. 

Sonny Dunham, Feb. 26, Central | 
theatre, Passaic, N. J. 

Woody Herman, Jan. 24. Lakeside Artie Shaw, Jan. 22, week, Capitol 
Park, Dayton, O.; 26, Arena, London, | theatre, Washington, D. C.; 30, week, 
Ontario, Can.: 27, Statler hotel, Buf- |RKO Boston theatre; Feb. 6, four 
falo: 29, U. of Maryland, College days, Strand theatre, Brooklyn; 13, 
Park: 30-31, Washington & Lee, U.,| Week, Stanley theatre, f . 
Lexington, Va.: Feb. 6, Wardman| 20, Arena Gardens, Huntington, W. 
Park hotel. Washington, D. C. Va.; 21, Castle Farms, Cincinnati. 

Carl Hoff, Feb. 7, three weeks, Charlie Spivak, Feb. 9, National 
Netherland-Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. theatre, Richmond, Va.; 

Stan Kenton, Jan. 16, two weeks, | North Carolina, Chapel Hill 





Pittsburgh; | 


13-14, U. of} 


Settling Travel Problem 


Army Camps on Cuff 





Problem of transportation for 
| bands working Army camps without 


tween Camp Shows, Inc., USO and 
leaders and booking agencies, has 
been virtually ironed out. It is esti- 
mated that 50% 
month which will eventually be 
moving in and out of encampments 


| of reaching appointed assignments. 




































































* 
Seasons 
Greetings 


* 


Tis AUTUMN ——— 






















































































To that end a plan is being worked 

out’ whereby the CSI-USO will set 
up a fund of between $36,000-$50,000 
yearly to pay transportation. 

Money will be paid only in cases 
where an outfit goes far off its 
scheduled track to cover a camp 
assignment. 
travelling between New York and 
Montreal, and stopping off at Platts- 
burg training camp, would not need 
extra transportation since Plattsburg 
| is on its normal course. Naturally 
an effort will be made to avoid long 
hops off a prescribed tour. More in- 
fluential outfits will be left to their 
Own means of movement. It’s fig- 
ured they can afford the cost. 





For Dance Orchestras At a 
pay, under recent arrangements be- | 
of the 150 bands a} 


will have to be supplied with means | 


For instance, a group |. 


Herman Takes a Train 


After 


Sing.’ 
Zero 


day (5). 


Saul Chaplin and Sam Cahn doing 
two songs for 
Event’ at Columbia. 


winding up his engagement 
the Earle, 
(1), Woody Herman was skedded to 
| Srab a plane for Chicago with his 
band, enroute for Hollywood, where 
; he’s to make picture ‘Wake Up and 


ceiling grounded all planes, 
}and Herman and his 
| forced to go by train. 
to start work on Universal lot Mon-|at the end of each calendar period, 


Bonus for MCA Execs 


Music Corp. of America executives 
in New York will get their annual 
bonuses when J. C. Stein, company 
prez, arrives from Beverly Hills Jan, 
|20. The rest of the yersonnel re- 
ceived theirs at Xmas. 

MCA operates a salary-and-bonus 
system, for years making dividends 


Philly, Thurs. night 


crew were 
He was due 


and thus equalizing personnel in- 








come on the season’s performances, 





Bronislau Kaper working on the 
score of ‘Jackass Mail’ at Metro. 


‘Blondie’s Blessed 








——— 
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Se asons | a 


























Greting! 
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From the Warner Bros. 








“Blues in the Night” ———$—_— 

















== MAKE LOVE TO ME —— 


We Did It Before wi os: ae 



























































: M. WITMARK | 


AND SONS 
RCA BLDG. - NORMAN Prof. Mgr.e NEW YORE 
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THE SEQUEL TO “CARELESS” 


FOOLED 


ABC MUSIC CORPORATION, JERRY JOHNSON, 


By RUSSELL, METZGER and LAVERE 


MUSIC PUBLISHER 


or 


PRODUCER 


What are the 
Tin Pan Alley? 
OPM is encouraging songs for morale. 
There are many patriotic numbers 
|f# on the market but how about one 
|§ which I know will 

CATCH THE PUBLIC 


Have a snappy Patriotic Number 
with exceptional lyrics against our 
common enemy—it takes a warlike 
spirit to win the war. 


|| Box No, 242, Variety, 154 W. 46th St., 
New York 


chances of crashing 














* 7 
Blues in the Night —— 





* M : 
This Time the Dream’s on Me = 
* 


ain 
We Did It Before and We Can Do It Again oa 






























































RE 

















RCA BLDG.+ JOHNNY WHITE, Prof. Mgr. «NEW YORE 





ae 





a 





‘Prof, 799 7th AVE., NEW YORK 


Mer., 
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BROADWAY'S TOP-MOST | 

"Albert Lewis brought Eddie Cantor # IES }D) }D) it EX (ss; JN INT “ar ©) : i oH 

to the Hollywood theatre in a gay, 4 i‘ i 

tuneful and opulent musical comedy & 8 ta 

... It's a handsome gift to Manhat- : in al Banjo Eyes 4 : 4 i 

tan playgoers and they should em- A é ods 

: brace it gratefully.” Lyrics by John Latouche Additional Lyrics by Harold Adamson Music by Vernon Duke ; re 

YY ROBERT COLEMAN, N. Y. MIRROR i¢ i “PR 
Be “The production is expansive and : : : 

9 lavish . . . Vernon Duke has written 3 A N | + K E L T O M Y4 N AM E ; ca ; 

3 a vibrant score . . . and John La- é & a 

F he has d itty hend- % ; ae 

ae NOT A CARE IN THE WORLD it 

& BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES : : iF 

s "A huge audience saluted the return e WwW E R E H AV ! N G 4 B A B 7 ‘i if 

. of the native .. . there was all the é (My Baby And Me) f | 

ake, affectionate and warm applause that 2 Ee 


puts its heart in its hands." 
JOHN ANDERSON, 
N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


per “Sash @ whiteted of del, Gee j 
anual : larity, the newspapers agreed, had ) : 


has a special sound when Broadway M A K F W | T ke T H c F E E T 


>Re Ss — Sh SRE I A 


; 
; 
if 
5 


ay 
ny 


























wine dl Sign lhe re Ede Rate 
~ Manat ba ew SD et ee ene 








\pany : never hit the land...” ‘ y ; 
; Jan, : LIFE MAGAZINE BER sad Sans oO Fun “a 
1 re- ; 
os | Lyrics by Jack Yellen Music by Sam E. Fain 
— “Jack Yellen and Sam E. Fain have 
as written a lively, hummable score...” 
Ces. ROBERT COLEMAN, N. Y. MIRROR H A P PY I N L O V E 
1 the 
LET’S SAY GOODNIGHT WITH A DANCE 


"There are some good songs entrust- 


pg ark serie ce IT’S A MIGHTY FINE COUNTRY 


hand for 'Happy In Love’.” ; (We've Got Here) 
LOUIS KRONENBERGER, PM 


| MANUELO 
*« 


. . its chief distinction is the 


Pay Vernon Duke did the music. | MILLER MUSIC, INC. 


John Latouche, the lyrics . . . and 
here are the lads who know some- 


’ thing about bell-ringing.’ 


i ne aia aaidel QGEOIRGIS FRAALLIE’S new musical production 


"Vernon Duke wrote the music for Mf The Lady Comes Across od 


‘The Lady Comes Across’ and... 





his melodies had real distinction. In 
Lyrics by John Latouche Music by Vernon Duke 


fact ... he is the show's real bene- 


factor.” 
ELLIOT NORTON, BOSTON POST 





| YOU TOOK ME BY SURPRISE 
eh ally seco tte , SUMMER IS A-COMIN’ IN 


the same . .. ‘The Lady Comes | 
Across’ has a united front.” ; ; 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE LA DY 
| THIS 1S WHERE | CAME IN 


# 
ES 
te 
apace ncn i eS SSR EEE SEE SLEELIEES ESSE SEE SESS ESESEESEBEBE YEE SDSS SIDES ENGR BREE SIIB LLL LED LE LIEBE SRE LA 
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WE°’RE WISHING YOU— 
‘ SEASON’S GREETINGS 
And His MUSIC MAKERS 
HELEN FORREST -— SONNY SAUNDERS - CORKY CORCORAN | 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 





And an extra special greeting to Maria Kramer and 
her Lincoln Hotel, New York, for another swell stay! 


—AND NOW FOR THEATRES 


Personal Manager: 


FRANK MONTE 




















On the Upbeat 


George Duffy will lose his 
player, Cliff Ramey, who has been 
ordered to report to the army. 








bass 





Charlie Laun opened indefinite en- | 
gagement at Oasis, Pittsburgh, re- | 
placing Benny Burton band, which | 
goes out on flock of one-nighters. 





Pee Wee Louis and Sonny Faigen 


| Duffy. 


new additions to Baron Elliott band 
at William Penn Hotel Chatterbox, 
Pittsburgh. 





Bill Bardo at the El Dorado Room 
of the Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, from Jan. 5, replacing George 


Commodore 








Alyne Mason, who used to sing 


| 
| with Ted Weems’ orchestra, is the 


new girl with Skeeter Palmer’s band | 
at the Club Royale, Detroit. 























Hurry back! 


you. 


AL JOLSON 


Me too, 
WALTER JACOBS 


HELLO, WALTER WINCHELL; 


The sun was never brighter and that 
Miami moon was never lovelier. 
horses—you ain’t seen nothin’ yet. 


And, as for them 
Pll be waiting for 


MIAMI BEACH | 


























From the New Mask 


1619 BROADWAY 





“Out of This World” 


“STARS OVER THE SCHOOLHOUSE” | 
“FIFTY MILLION SWEETHEARTS CAN’T BE WRONG” 
“THAT SOLID MAN” 


MELROSE MUSIC CORP. 


and Wig Production 


NEW YORK 

















ships. 

Club then pleaded for the band 
—but it seems most of the boys 
are sitting pretty in the shipyards | 
| too. 

Toots Camarata Leaves 

Toots Camarata, one of the out- 


| 
| 


| 
} 





Sent to ‘The Front’ 





Lincoln, Jan 4. 
Larry Herman has_ been 
booked for a couple of months 
on the west coast by Reg Mar- 
skall’s agency, Pacific slope 
finger of Vic Schroeder's book- 
ery in the midwest. 
Such contractual obligations 
west now are referred to in the 
midlands as ‘the front.’ 








HAPPY IN THE 
SHIPYARDS 





San Francisco, Jan. 4. 

Carlton Ackley, ork 
appearing at Club Moderne, is now 
working in shipyards here. Got a 
call to return to the Moderne when 
the spot reopened but turned it 


|down-—making more dough building 





standing arrangers in the business, 
kas been let go by the Jimmy Dor- 
sey orchestra after a disagreement. 


He’ll continue serious music stud- 


ies he started with Dorsey and may 
not hook up with anyone else at 
the moment, though he’s reported 
to have had several offers. 


MUSICIANS ALL: 





Band Review 


CARL HOFF ORCHESTRA (15) 
With Murphy Sisters, Al Noble 
Top Hat, Union, N. J. 


Former radio bandleader who 
gained recognition via Al Pearce’s 
radio programs, Carl Hoff formed 
this band last summer and molded 
it during a long stand at Blue Gar- 
dens, Armonk, N. Y. Composed of 





trumpets, two trombones, four 
rhythm, it’s a good band that wil! 
continue to improve, as it Fas sinc’ 
Armonk, and eventually should be 
come a potent box-office bet. 


As it stands the outfit does a very 
capable job of building flowing 
dance tempo with tunes clean. and 
well played by men that lend full- 
bodied tones to the various sections. 
Bands’ only drawback, and a slight 
one at this stage, is inconsistent ar- 
rangements; many stand out sharply, 
particularly the writing behind vo- 























Billy 


JAN. 16 


JAN. 23 





CHARLES CARPENTER 


Personal Manager 
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At the Piano 


The Boys in the Band 
Eckstein 
And the Three Varieties 


VICTOR BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
ROYAL THEATRE, BALTIMORE 
“If GOT IT BAD” 
“YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT 
APOLLO, NEW YORK 


Season’s Greetings 


EARL HINES 


@ Madeline Greene 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 











Hear 


LOVE Is” 


Direction 




















leader last | 
|today to 


cals, but a number of them lack the 
distinctive touch so vitally needed 
shine throurh the horde. 


| Tt’s not that Hoff’s stuff, all of which 





he writes himself, is poorly thought 
out. It isn’t, too much of his work 
cantures a spark that sets it off to 


five sax (six with Hoff’s alto), three — 


draw that comment. Eut on the 
other hand a certain percentage 
loses that ability, stacking up as 
average and helping to bring down 
the effect of the bright group. Per. 
haps an_ occasional importation 
weuld help. 

Murpky Sisters are a find. Oka 
lookers and neat dressers, they soc 
ballad, novelty or whatever comes 
along. Sell their stuff with a punch 
in every line and mannerism. Al 
Noble, young, fresh #n*? nhysically 
r 7 ¢ oy ‘ 
;saleable to femme audiences, also 
| hits a swell groove on ba!lads. 
| Wood. 














Dick Kuhn 


and His Orchestra 








The Biggest Little Band 
in Radio 


4th Year Hotel Astor 
DECCA RECORDS 
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‘THANK YOUR LUCKY 
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With Our RKO Score From 


“Playmates: 


Starring KAY KYSER 
| “HUMPTY DUMPTY HEART” 
| “HOW LONG DID | DREAM”’ | 


“ROMEO SMITH AND JULIET JONES” 





STARS AND STRIPES” 
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Current Hit Ballad 


“BELLS OF SAN RAQUEL”’ 
- 
SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


SID LORRAINE, General Professional Manager 
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john 








and his orchestra 


kirby 











extend greetings 


to their many friends 








WATCH —LOOK—LISTEN FOR 


METIMES 


By GUS KAHN and, CARMEN LOMBARDO 


IRVING BERLIN, INC., DAVE DREYER, Gen. Prof. Mfg., 799 7th AVE., NEW YORK 
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B tt 19 4] By Joe Schoenfeld 
Looking over 1940, vaudeville will probably best , latter had no alternative but follow suit if they weren’t 
; remember the first genuine signs of an upbeat in stage | to be outflanked in competitive situations, especially 
New York's agents, outside of a essarily bands. This alone is suffi-| Shows since the debacle of 1929. Broadway, where WRB’s Strand and Loew’s State both ats 
severe fright from a bill proposed in| cient to freeze out the agents from} It was no artificial ‘comeback’; no wishful thinking, | P!@Y name orchs in opposition to the Paramount. As FE}: ; 
the state legislature limiting com-) the bulk of commissions that can be| but a definite trend back to live entertainment, which, | it was, Loew's held out for a couple of weeks before a 
missions to 5%, had a pea get made in theatres. Thus their chief) while not a revival in the full meaning of that word, | “mally agreeing to use the Form B contract. a 
complacent 1941. If anything, it was | reliance for incomes is placed on the! shows promise of widening in scope in the year to Now all theatres, major circuit and indie alike, are H 
better that "40, and far better than) standard acts they can book to aug-| come. using the new AFM contract, which lists each musician fi 
39, pep tee peg a8 psn ae | ment the bands and in niteries. Hypo all along the line, and from coast to coast, can | im travelling bands, his salary and social security num- a 
in ‘41 of a theatre stag P ond | ...//80 Via the control of bands, the probably best be attributed to national defense spend- ber. The theatre pays the s.s. tax, including taxes on 
N. Y. state bill was proposed an /big agencies have driven a sharp | ing. The huge amount of Government coin filtering the bandleaders’ salaries at union, or slightly above, 
killed in Albany on the eve wedbsoy wedge in the nitery field. Morris of-| through to the public permitted theatre managements | SC@lé. One fear, however, has not yet been removed 
legislature's adjournment ¥“* gf Smal fice, MCA and General Amusement for the first time in years to buy stage shows and | £m the theatres. That is whether they are liable for 
It came close to sneaking by, wor control most of the major hotels | charge commensurate admissions to untonee the upped back social security taxes on bands they played prior 
| ever, but once the agents Reiner} using floor shows and a good por-| budgets. The public itself evidenced a desire for stage to the Form B contracts, and whether they will be 
of it strong lobbying was institu h tion of the topflight night clubs. Here | shows, and where the entertainment warranted patron- held Hable for the even more costly individual state 
by I. go acer ggg qa brs also the indie agent has an uphill| age, the business was gcod. unemployment insurance and workmen's compensation 
Artists epres ei. ¢ iti | eal : taxes. 
— Chavles Miller, of Music Corp. of battle to get recognition, but many; As jn 1939, in the forefront. of popular theatre 
went ; , have had remarkable success despite | attractions were the name bands. Both from the stand- | { ; poe 
1 the Amcrica. . _ | the tough opposition, per i asia Sei seed , ‘ Loew’s Vaude the Same | 
ntage Outside of that, and continued fric- aS | Point of their radio and reccrd buildups, and because 1 AE PE LLM: 
Ip as tion between ARA and the American In the forefront of the indies who of the scarcity of name personalities available for While the trend towards stage shows was marked 
down Guild of Variety Artists, little oc- | have sco tag dents ve the grt vauceville Gates, the bands were by necessity the | the major circuits themselves added little additional 
pet curred to change the N. Y. agency| "€!@ are Jack Mavis, who now has theatres’ sole reliance as headliners, And they have | time. RKO was the only exception in 1940, when that 
tation . |an exclusive at the swanky Plaza! been co o one nether ‘ ; . ® j 
icture 2 , n coming through neatly. circuit started playing shows regularly at the Colonial 
Oka r The big outfits, such as the Wil’i m | neh ae a mayen bsey meng best, Vaudeville, if strictly as such, now hasn’t a single Dayton, full-week, and the Palace, Rochester, N. Y: 
soc Morris Agency, MCA and General| ‘'€S ormer toe ner, who Goes verY | name entertainer it can call its own as a boxoffice | Palace, Albany, and Proctor’s, Schenectady, half-weeks. 
; . “nese | well with several out-of-town loca-| 4... TF tran ay me 4 ie : " , : 
- 1US. ” 5 | as ?. ° oth) ie ast > as tO rie, pu rie. ESC, s : Sle : 
-omes Amus. Corp., continue doing the bulk ‘ Sielial Mieak Pieckelite se tee draw. Virtually the last one was Miltcn Ber] but Besides these, RKO is also playing stage shows for 
punch of the business through their control) 20S: wares a cowry wet | He's now a busy 20th Century-Fox and Ballantine’s | full weeks at the Boston, Boston; Shubert, Cincinnati, 
1. Al eget , hat’s left of Coast, and Billy Kent, who the past | Pp & sates nie e pong ii ; . | ent eke “ 2) ee he tae he 
of the major bands. What's lef te . eer & Ale radio hireling and can find little time for | 22d Palace, Cleveland. This same circuit is likewise 
cally the theatre bookings goes to the indie} rating Raaemaggte Mercy ate: ane the fcur- and five-a-day. playing stage shows for one and two nights in several 
agents, with the latter’s success vary-| ~~” ” ‘ s . | iheieenenmmiiiiasinsioneieendall New York City nabe houses, but these layouts are 
ood, ing only according to their personal | pad cape ga arty Sere aioe pear] Nitery Personalities | | low-budgeted affairs. 
— ability and perspicachty. 2 Snaee en that the big offices haven't] g bate is ie Sa sein ‘ais Loew's vaude time again ‘stood still, that circuit 
agents with a knack for digging up ome o e better known nitery personalities, such having shows only at the State. N. Y d Capitol 
: ; .",| grabbed all the cream. George Woods! a, Joe E. Lewis and C Miata: tede Giciibieed ont ~ * y S Oats, oF. 5 ERS Capen, 
and developing talent are still doing) §& ;} as Joe kK. Lewis an armen maya, play theatres now Washington lus some one-nighter f N. Y 
ena ‘ | is no small-change talent salesman anq then. b . - — » P enters in a few N. &; 
all right; those wko wait for talent to | : : ; and then, but not enough to place them in the vaude-! nabes 
) come to them are, of course, looking| 22d booker with his control of Art} vijie class Said pen ee 
» 0 se, looking| ,. ’ yal Palm, Miami, pos-| bcp ; 2 aramount showed additional playing time strength 
. . over ledgers carrying nothing but) rages he ie Ginken th oe. | Aside from the top bands, the best boxoffice acts in | wiih spot-booked shows in some mesdinoa like Genabe. 
red ink. we __| portance, and several other Florida| theeires proved to be The Four Ink Spots and the | Milwaukee, Buffalo and Detroit, but its week-to-week 
| Bands Important | | nocturnal joints. Moe Gale's office, | Anarene winters. These rhythm oe eominations null-weekers remained as per 1939, i.e, Paramount, 
With the number of personality| because of several top colored acts, | have been running up topflight grosses wherever they | N. Y., and Chicago, Chicago. Circuit, however, lost the 
ith ni erie : Ink S a ther out-| Play. and perhaps the best example of their popularity |. State-Lake, Chicago, to stage shows, that house going 
names available for theatre dates notably the Ink Spots, is another out-/ * '*- ee : em =» &°, Be S, tha S 
table on the fingers of one hand,| fit that has plenty of income from was the signing of the Spots by the Hippodrome theatre, | straight pictures, but surprisingly retained the Olym- 
counta ye sh headliners phos al as | the nite life belt | Baltimore, for three appearances to be played in 18 pia, Miami, which continued with a half-week-of-vaude 
the theatre hea . : ili ei er Se Pores | months, and the fact that both acts have more theatre policy even during the summer. 
_ = | offers than they can fill. Warners can only show the addition of the Strand, 
| The Spots are now being sold in a package with Brooklyn, half-weeker, to its stage entertainment book. 
H wood N iter Gloom Erskine Hawkins’ band by Moe Gale’s office, while the | Its other playing time includes the Strand, N. Y.: Earle 
three Andrews girls continue as an individual act. theatres in Philadelphia and Washington, and the 
: | Unlike 1939, the past year was comparatively peace- | Stanley, Pittsburgh. 
ful insofar as relationship between the major theatre Major circuit booking offices went throug 
a ee ; . es ; : : Leong, ‘ gh 1940 
—_ By Jack Hellman pews ye yr = the — = | booking offices and the band agencies was concerned. | without a change until the final week of the year, when 
— | opened ana shut more —, “|; On the other hand, the theatres playing traveling | Harry Kalcheim resigned as booker of the Paramount 
| a borrowed copy of a best-seller. bands for the first time encountered serious trouble | theatres. Harry Levine, Kalcheim’s assistant. and Mil- 
Los Angeles, Jan. 4. | Black Ue establishments vr — | with the American Federation of Musicians when | ton Berger, an agent, were named to co-book the 
This highly glamorized City of | aster with every opening. : ad | James C. Petrillo, AFM president, insisted on the new | Paramount houses. 
‘csional) long has | come to be the surest unsafe invest-| Form B contract making theatres liable for social heeseie : ; 
Angels (non-professional) long hes | ment to plunk coin into. Everyone | security taxes uadtyifien! jnaie datlote ‘ j Other major circuit bookers are Sidney Piermont, 
been a nightmare for happy boni- | : security taxes on individual instrumentalists. for Loew’s; Harry Mayer and assistant Don Sherwood, 


il 


Es 
jews Be sy Ct to the whole but the last named con- | ¢ An! a a ee ra ee i Me + BF 
of ae three a eee eed = dition is the main gripe. If the pic- | couldn't play theatres (or niteries, hotels, etc.). bs pan during the spring and summer of each year. if! 
51n their eeth into 1as een | * ‘ , . +o | ek ete > > epariemneaes Sherman during the year broug : ; . ‘ | 
plopped into their none too fatted | ture people don’t come in it’s a fatal Total Blackout Neared veteran thee ratyy Mascel* v Be ee a tee oree r 
: en aa ; | ee = thee eee . ; 2ith-Aibee anc illiam 
laps. It’s that hideous monster, WAR, | Sign. The spenders like to be seen | Came Géteher aiid tt annessad és thandh the ‘aaa Morris office. to general m: e ioe wk aw! é di 
9 Sesadbganmtyeecen ge po and rub shoulders with the cinema | -ame October and it appeared as though there wou i f -e, to general manage his office while Sher- - 
the curse of civilization and the bane allt pe wr elit ll cao an 3 be a total blackout of travelling bands in the major man shuttles between N. Y. and the Coast. Plus Golde, if 
. , ; 2¢ > >. ¢ ) ey fg ac S ; : > . y ’ r > - : : . ;. 
os show business. pr aes ‘The Al ; -rowd Saker to circuit theatres. Warner Bros., Loew's, RKO and Para- | Sherman also has Mickey Aldrich booking some of the re 
Those who best know the town | Sidiary. “6 ae e i M4 h in | mount insisted that they would not sign Form B and | theatres. if 
its endi ontry. ; who | party away from the mob, high in|... 74:2) canunite tanwss nm ks ag 08 ns caged wg a o Aas 
aad “its spending gentry, and who |e ie of shin > protecti ¢ | Pay social security taxes on bands, whose leaders made | Arthur Fisher, with the Brandts’ Flatbush and Wind- | 
t shake th hz , smories | the hills or behind the protection o hia ae ' . ‘ ' i 
cant Shake the unhappy memorie: : huge profits on theatre engagements. sor theatres in N. Y., and the new Central. Passaic a3 
’ of the many debacles that have their citrus groves. Every now and ‘ ; ee : i / ‘ . ’ . ; , a " assalc, ‘ 
ee ¥ , Ai few of e id select Petrillo finally set a deadline in October and then N. J., is the second-ranking indie booker. Fisher also qe 
strewn the landscape from Civic | then a few of the celluloid select ' re iiStok . ae ; ! 
( a av dr k it’s like the | Paramount became panicky. Though the major circuits has a number of other indie situations and last summer 
Center to the beach, take the gloomy | May drop in, but its not like the | 












































faces of wayside taverns, more ex- 





knew the reason why, but nothing 

















The theatres’ defense was that the bandleaders were 














Warners, and Bill Howard, RKO. 


. as correct the assailing : . ay : 
oS ‘ ot lashes Ty | was done to <epores cs awe ; uintiinn ‘ ‘ : 
pediently know n as rag = a. CU P| evils. | the i i] emplo} “ of oe hat = hao re The independent booking field, with the exception of 
to their ears in one oO ne most | maestros considered as independent contractors, bu additional playtime her also s i 

; ; i te é i eB a : ; é ay ere and there, also showed little 
prodigal spending periods in modern | Some of the better excuses were | Petrillo refused to listen to such reasoning. Several 


history, yet the story has the same 
funereal ring. They have been reach- 
ing for reasons without a coincidence 


viewpoint that all is not well on the 
new year. Defense of the nation 
’ 


must come first and the front ranks 
of our manpower will be well lined 


other worthy causes. That'll leave 
little for the night prowl. It all 
adds up to a year steeped in gloom 


the stiff tabs, poor quality of liquids 


'and food, cocktail room competition 


| will 


for their enterprises, and the only | 


and house parties. All contributed 


old days at the Ambassador’s Cocoa- 
nut Grove, when every 
night was set aside as Stars 
and they really turned out. Openings 


Night 


seven nights a week. The weekends 
take care of themselves, but 
the nut is as big and brown on the 
other days. Young is dolling up 


Tuesday | 


talks were held, but the result was always the same— 
the AFM refused to budge from its insistence that 
Form B would have to be used, or else traveling bands 


had agreed to stand together on the issue, Paramount 
finally agreed to sign Form B. That circuit’s move 





— 


came as a complete surprise to its confreres, and the | 


combo for this establishment. 
Cocoanut Grove seems to have lost 

its pull with the night shift. It’s still 

popular with certain classes of the 


informal spots 


from Hollywood. These are the real 

where a 

would be out of place. 
Over on the Wilshire side of town, 


change. Eddie Sherman’s office continues as the top 
indie-booking outfit, with the most and best playing 
time, highlighted by the Atlantic City Steel Pier’s 
heavy use of name bands and variety talent for 20 


booked the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City. Latter, 
however, doesn’t compare to the Steel Pier as a band or 
talent-buyer. 





dated. Other spots somehow always 
managed to find room. 

Influx, of course, was as expected; 
it came at the 


black tie 


tg on ae gS sing quits a ‘the Troc around $35,000 worth. The 5 8 eds Sages ad pioeg: wobec poswors Resta acre and oe Re sansa Baa in mers re 
and h ian : = i ri ae Mocambo is a $60,000 layout, and | of the _ Saw ney pat oe ae: Ing ithings began to ook up W en ol n dl , ‘ 

i opefully sooner. Better days Ciro’s also represents important numbers. Name bands have come Murray Anderson pitched his ‘Silver | ©@Y- 

lie ahead, they assume, from the ex- cin, They're all within qa stone’s and gone end all manner of floor Screen’ in Wilshire Bowl. In two The number of uniforms among 
PF ence of Londoners, and the dirge thr w of each other and that means entertainment has been tried, but weeks time it gave up the ghost the revels-—-U. S., British and Aus- 


of blackout blues will segue into 











with the youth drawn from the bulk | attract them because it also attracts is said to be Earl Carroll’s theatre- | T 9 T 
that makes up the nitery trade. the town’s cameramen. In a word, | ;¢staurant in dead-center of Holly- - | CW ear 
— a the stars follow the fan mag photogs. | wood. That means the out-of-towner e bd oe ‘me 
That Tax Worry se , . — : 
<< oa | it takes courage to reopen a ciass can’t miss it and therein lies the 
If that weren’t enough to worry | spot that went into a blackout twice , secret of iis success. Carroll gives ry ° . 
about, there’s another big item | previously and the badge must /them more show than any other But Revelry W as Restrained Good Volume, 
gradually sinking into the conscious- | pe pinned on Felix Young. The spot in town and the crimp in the y 
ness of the free and easy spenders. | Trocadero’s lights are blazing again, | bankroll isn’t too deep for a night | Gross Low 
Come March 15 the taxman will have but he’s trying a new tack this time. | out. Close by is another money- 
completed his rounds, and depleted It’s an all-Sepian affair that Young | maker, Flcrentine Gardens, under : . , . 
the sheafs of laughing lettuce. The | j, qooring this time, headed by Duke | lease by Harry Chandler, owner of AS expected,. New York moa also, the inclination to start early 
bite is deep this time, but none will | pnington’s band, Katherine Dunham | the L. A. Times, who put up the | Year's eve business turned out bull- jand get.it over with seemed to pre- 
wince at the gaping wound in the | gancers and Hall Johnson choir. | site on ground he has long owned. ishly after all, wal jitters oe not, dominate. Result was a relatively 
= region of*the exchequer. It’s for | Such an array of talent, colored or | Nils Grenlund has complete charge PU it didnt par the bth of 1941 early folding of the merriment. 
the best cause we know and that | white. is new to this county strip | of the floor show, not near as pre- in dollars and cents. Volume was Broadway revelry was no more by " 
takes the curse off the motive. Un- sector, and whether such an ambi- |tentious as Carroll’s but more in- good but wine sales were down; |3 a.m. New Year's day. It lasted ya 
essentials, of which night clubs must | tjoys undertaking will pay off the |timate and informal, and that’s the later in the class east side joints. mi 
ae. ote we i siege gamble remains ‘to be seen. hypo it needed Paul wae er mcar giver the Hollywood or Bevhills mob to Rw a a a panko fe 
airentne ’ y S saving ae The close-by Mocambo, which cently to: x phage the bandstand ant make the sleeper jump downtown. Tenitesa Sante ioe tt doi : La 4 
in oy of the mob, eager to pitch Young opened with Charlie Morri- | trade really began to hum. He's in Charlie Foy and Grace Hayes have inten: ae “ r phy oing a i 
y i rior ; . . ' » 34 e syvte " . sa) . y f 7 c 
ee red - it over with. The vigor lson, current boniface, is certain to | for 10 weeks with optional exten- the valley trade pretty well sewed — st te At Pepa i ~ spots 
5 spending also will be sapped be affected as will Ciro’s, It’s hardly | sion, so the owners will have little up, although there is a sprinkling asking them, Can you take care 
by the buying of Defense Bonds and | Neausihie 6 expect that there’s|to worry about for that duration. of small rooms all along Ventura of a very nice party of four, or Six, 
Stamps, and various contributions to ae elass trade to go around | Granny and Pop spell a winning poulevard, 10 minutes driving time © whatever it was. Proser’s $15-a- 
g ss é : head trade couldn't be accommo- 


happier har : to 4 fight for survival. Young found | the results have not been encourag- and Anderson went for the full rap, tralian service men on furloughs— i 
Sinee a egg Lights will asain /the Troe a white elephant before ing. Spot has been averaging around $26,000. K. L. Loeb is again run- | seemed to have a sobering effect on if 
f life wi e€ grottoes and our Way | ond here he is back for another help- 1,500 covers a week, which would ning the inn after getting all the everybody. Fun thus was not alto- a ’ 
monn jit be resumed with a fresh “As. but with real entertainment this |have been depression trade not so blame for the Anderson debacle. gether unrestrained even though i a 
mood for merrymaking. _ Pre oee shee Mocambo and Ciro’s have only many years ago. In the downtown | Biggest liability of the Loeb opera- joy was a keynote. There was also pi 4 tag 
— me Tonic for Bankrolls as lures the smart atmosphere and | crea the Biltmore Bowl corners the tion is the price gouge, the gimmicks a soberer aura to the sum total. Pe} 83 
Even before the war this tinselled |a dance band. The tariff is steep nitery trade, or what’s left of it on and the personal attention Loeb Elsewhere, in other cities, from { 
=14 Paradise by the Pacific was no b and that keeps out the short-ender the hotel register It would take | gives the customers which shows coast to coast, the setup was apotty, 1 
anza for the night alti gtavee "Mo t profitable operation in town tle le han a call to arms to get n the tab. as expected, i " 
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IF I'D SAID 


By Gypsy Rose Lee 


‘VO’ IN KANSAS CITY 








We weren't exactly stranded in Kansas City in 1930, 
but when you're down to $12 in the grouch bag, an 
overdue hotel bill and a punched out meal ticket you 
are too close for comfort. Being cancelled out of 
Sedalia, Missouri, was the climax. 
Our agent had told us we were 
pencilled in for the last half in 
Joplin. He was to call that morn- 
ing and confirm the date. It was 
one o’clock and the phone had not 
rung. We doubted that it would. 
Not after Sedalia. 

There were seven of us in the 
act besides mother. Although she 
got billing, ‘Madam Rose’s Danc- 
ing Daughters,’ mother didn’t ap- 
pear. It was the usual flash act; 
seven hanging pieces and eight changes of wardrobe. 
When we were kids it was a good act. Now that we 
were 16-17 years old the numbers were dated, even for 
Sedalia. The scenery was faded and we had out- 
grown most of the wardrobe. 

We opened with a Springtime set. When we could 
hang the swings it made a pretty picture. The twins 
did a drunken sailor dance after the opening, then 
Little May did her ‘Lucky Devil’ specialty . She wore 
a red satin suit with a long tail stuffed with cotton. 
-For a finish she jumped over her spear. It was a sure- 
fire show-stopper. The Farmyard set was next. It 
featured Bessie, the singing, dancing cow. I led the 
number wearing a bustle costume. Two of the girls 
worked in the cow-skin, the others were milkmaids. 
They did a two-chorus routine with stools and buck- 
ets. Then I did my recitation; ‘My Little Dog.’ 

I taught him how to do some tricks, 
He could jump as high as the shelf. 

I didn’t teach him gratitude 

He learned that by himself. 

We closed with a Military Finale. At the finish the 
lights blacked out and the name ‘Dancing Daughters’ 
was spelled out on our backs in radium letters. For 
an encore (a set encore) we did a chorus of ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’ using a lobster-scope for the slow 
motion effect on the last 16 bars. 

The act went over with a bang in Emporia: That 
is how we came to be pencilled in for Joplin. Aside 
from the Mainstreet in Kansas City, there were four 
weeks booked in the vicinity. Four weeks wasn’t a 
route in 1930; it was a season. Then we played Se- 
dalia and everything went wrong. First, we opened 
the show. When mother told the manager that we 
were not an opening act, he said he had received a 
bad report from Emporia. That, of course, was a lie. 
The way the act went over in Emporia, we couldn’t 
have had a bad report. 





tiypsy Rose Lee 





| OFFICE ACT GETS PREFERENCE | 





There was an office act headlining. As mother said, 
that was the answer in a nutshell. The office act, 
‘College Daze,’ was in town ahead of us and after 
they had hung their scenery there were no battens left 
for ours. We kad to hang the tab in three. The farm- 
yard, which always worked in two, was in full stage. 
We couldn’t hang our cyc at all. 

I still think the orchestra deliberately ruined our 
music. They absolutely butchered it. The tempos 
were all too fast. Instead of playing ‘Pal o’ Mine’ 
piano for my recitation, it was full forte. The drum- 





mer missed every rachet cue in my eccentric dance. 
Naturally the number died. 

The light cues were all mixed up, too. We did the 
opening in a green flood. They didn’t black out for the 
radium finale, and what happened to the lobster-scope 
T'll never know 

On the second show the manager cut 11 minutes 
from the act. The office act was doing a recitation, 
sO mine was out. Mother said it was because my num- 
ber was so strong no one could follow it. At the time 
I believed her, but when you sit around a hotel room 
waiting for a telephone call confirming the last half 
of a Sunday, you begin to wonder. 

I glanced around the room at the girls, and suddenly 
I realized why we were always laying off. Nora, with 
the braces on her teeth. Little May with her long, 
gangly legs and her red chapped knees. More like 
candied apples on a stick. Madeline, who had grown 
so in the last year that her pleated skirt looked like 
a comedy suit “he twins! Mother always said they had 
shot up over nicht like weeds. Mother was quite right. 

I looked at myself in the mirror. I didn’t have 
braces on my teeth, but the Dutch bob and my too full 
cheeks made un for the lack of them. No one could 
say I was gar They would »e more apt to say I 
was going thro'sh the ‘kid fat’ stage. The longer. I 
stared at myse!f, the more I knew that the manager in 
Sedalia was right. I was too old to be doing recitations 
about my little dog. I was too big to be wearing boys’ 
clothes. : 
| AGES FAST 

I combed my hair back behind my ears and fluffed 
up my bangs. I rubbed some of mother's lip salve on 
my mouth. I smiled at myself because I was pleased. 
I looked sixteen. 

‘Mother, I'd like to wear a dress in the finale,’ I said. 

Before she could answer ine the phone rang. We 
all ran towards that side of the room, leaving a path 
for mother. She set her mouth in a big personality 
smile and lifted the receiver. 

‘Hellloooo!’ Mother didn’t just say it; she sang it. 
‘Oh, Mr. Middieton!’ She sounded surprised. Not at 
all like she had been waiting four hours for the call. 

Mr. Middleton talked fast. His voice was shrill and 
I could hear every word. He was angry about Sedalia. 
Joplin was out. The four weeks including Emporia 
and Topeka were also out. Mother didn’t try to ex- 
plain. Mr. Middleton wouldn’t understand. 

‘Now look, Rose,’ he said. ‘I got a chance to sell the 
act. I don’t like to ask you to do an audition, but 
these guys want to see what they’re buyin’. Show 
’em the cow number and the finale, that’s all, see? And 
look, Rose, let the girls wear a little makeup. I ain’t 
sellin’ em as Follies beauties, but I ain't sellin’ "em as 
a flea circus, either. Oh, yeah, and don’t let ’em wear 
those high-laced shoes. Yeak, I know. So what if 
they turn an ankle.’ 

‘Just a moment, Mr. Middleton.” Mother had stopped 
smiling. The flea circus dialog had been too much. 
‘The kiddies wear those....’ 

‘Kiddies?’ Sam screamed. ‘If they re kiddies, ['m 
Old Black Joe. If you want’a work you forget that 
kiddie business. Now this thing is for four weeks. 
Consecutive. Right here in town. They even supply 
the wardrobe.’ 

‘What’s the money?’ Mother .1ad started to smile 
again. She turned to the Dancing Daughters and held 























for 


up four fingers. She mouthed the word, ‘Consecutive’ 

‘Well,’ Sam was apologetic. ‘It’s short money, Rose. 
One-fifty.’ 

‘ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY. Mother was aghast. 
‘Why, that’s a $50 cut. We couldn't take that. I’m 
surprised that you offer it to us, Mr. Middleton.’ 

‘Look, I'll waive my commission.’ Sam Middleton 
must have heard the interest in mother’s sigh. ‘For 
the first two weeks,’ he added quickly. 

Mother hesitated, but for no more than a second. 
As though she were doing him a favor, she said, ‘All 
right, Sam. We'll be there. Two-thirty? Yes, yes. 
I'll bring the pictures. What’s the name of the theatre?’ 

‘The Missouri.’ 

‘The Missouri....why, that’s the....Sam Middleton, 
are you trying to tell me that you booked this little 
act in a burlesque theatre. 





] ~MOTHER’S STUTTERING ANGER 





Sam tried to answer, but mother interrupted him. 
She stuttered, as she always does when she is angry. 
‘Hhhow dddare you? How Dare you? Do you think 
for one minute that I'd let these innocent little children 
step a foot into a filthy hole like that? Why...Why... 
I'd rather starve.’ 

Mother slammed the receiver on the hook of the 
wall phone. She leaned her face against the mouth- 
piece and sighed deeply. 

Little May began to cry. It didn’t take much to 
make her cry, but I sympathized with her this time. 
‘What are we going to do?’ she sobbed. 

Mother turned around and looked at us. She was 
white-lipped from anger. There wa. a helplessness 
about the way she held her shoulders. She tried to 
hide it. 

‘Don’t you worry, children. A clean, wholesome 
little act like ours will always work.’ 

‘Not after what happened in Sedalia,’ I said. ‘And 
not around Kansas City. The $12 won't get us out of 
town, either. The hotel bill is more than that. We 
owe a payment on the car, too.’ 

Nora and the twins began crying with Little May. 
Madeline threw her arms around motuer and they both 


cried. I wanted to join them, but something held me 
back. Maybe it was because I had my hair behind 
my ears 


‘Mother,’ I said, ‘I’m going to call Sam Middleton.’ 

Mother disengaged herself from Madeline’s arms. 
Her eyes were red and s‘vollen, She opened her mouth 
to speak. 

‘No, mother,’ I said quickly, ‘we can do our act in 
a burlesque theatre just like we do it in a vaudeville 
theatre. We can get in late; just time to get made up 
and dressed. We don’t have to associate with those 
burlesque people. We don’t even have to speak to 
them.’ 

Mother threw herself on the bed and buried her face 
in the pillow. Her sobs made her shoulders move 
spasmodically. I went to the telephone and asked for 
the agent's number. As I waited for the connection 
my hand trembled. My mouth felt dry. 

‘What if I'm making a mistake,’ I thought. 

‘Hello? Hello?’ 

‘It's me, Mr. Middleton, Louise Hovick. Yes, we've 
changed our mind. We'll be there at two-thirty. Yes, 
I know where the theatre is. Yes, Mr. Middleton. 
Yes. ‘ : 





tors, and all sorts of dances and fancy | Building on her toes in 1911. Any- 
| arrangements 


attracting in-| thing to be different. 


SPEAKING OF DANCING 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 








The vaudeville dancer has en- 
joyed the freedom of expression 
since the beginning of variety. Un- 
like the ‘talking act,’ the dancers 
were able to do their stuff without 
any ‘blue-penciling’ by the man- 


agers. Of course there were times | 
when local reformers dipped their | 


noses into the  rosin-box and 
tabooed a dance, but it wasn’t for 
long and in a short time it was a 
case of ‘off with the taboo’ and ‘on 
with the dance!’ 

Dancing holds a tight grip on the 
cradle of vaudeville. Over 95° of 
the pioneers of the old variety days 
were hoofers or started their career 
as hoofers. It was the street corner 
Stellar door dancers’ and the coun- 

ry ‘barn dancers’ who made up 
most of the latter day headliners of 
vaudeville. 

In Brown’s History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre, he claims that the first 
American to attain distinction as a 
dancer was John Durang: that was 
in 1875 at the St. John theatre. 
Brown does not say what kind of 
dancing John did, but in 1860 clog 
or ‘nerve-dancing,’ as it was first 
called, was recognized in variety 
houses. 

By the ’70s and ’80s there were 
hundreds of single, duo and trios of 
male and’ female cloggers. Clog 
contests were held in which the 
judges would sit under the plat- 
form or stage, so that they could not 
see the contestants and therefore 
would not be influenced by the per- 
sonality or appearance of the con- 
testants, rating them entirely by 
sound. 

England gave the 
dancing,’ which was 


name ‘Tap 
used there 


{long before clog. Bob Landry (of 
‘Variety’) tells about the American 
|hoofer in the old clog days who, 
| making his first appearance in Lon- 
don, had to remove his shoes to 
| prove to the suspicious Britons that 
there were no ‘Yankee mechanics’ 
concealed. 


First Great Clog Dancers ii 


Among the great clog dancers of 
the early ’80s were Jere Cohan 
(father of George M.), Patsy Doyle, 





| dividual fame was resorted to. 
Mortimer Williams had a _ spe- 


' cialty that was called ‘Half Bushel 
| Measure Jig,’ which was danced in- | 
|side, outside and all over a half | 


bushel measure. Signor Bueno 


legged’ dancers; they wore the same | Core, a fire-eating king, finished his 


| size shoes and would buy a pair for 
the both of them, as 
the right and the other the left. 
first ‘neat’ and dance 


song men, 


| act heating an iron plate red hot and 


one would wear | dancing on it with his bare feet (the 
In 1860 Marietta | : et ; 
; “| discard veils ‘Dane 
Delehanty and Hengler were the| Ravel danced on a tight rope at the Prerporstnay- Deel oh 4ypp be enoelly ove 


| original hot-foot?). 


Canterbury Varieties. A. W. Maflin 


Naomi Porter was the first lady ‘jig’| Was a ‘spade’ dancer, dancing on, 


|dancer. Jennie Benson was the first | With and around a spade. Charles 
|lady to do a ‘clog’ dance. The first} Diamond danced with a harp 
double song and dance done by| Strapped on his shoulders, played 


women was done by Addie LeBrun 
and Helen Smith. The first Euro- 


and danced at the same time. (In 
vaude’s later years people danced 
while playing all kinds of instru- 
ments and also danced while jug- 


pean dance acts that showed in the 
Barney Fergusor nddie Foy (w . < 
= FUS( , Edd Fo) who | y. S. were Leggett and Allen in 
was also a pre: ger d: -er ‘ : 
was als stg at inger dancer . pedestal clog’ and James McDonald, | gling). 
snapping his fingers and shoes in| who danced on a high pedestal with Behee 


|rhythm), Barney Fagan, Three Gor- 
|man Brothers, Bobby Gaylord, Tom 
Heffern, Johnny Jess, George Jorn- 
son (blind), Blanche Lamont, Emma 
LaMose, McNulty Sisters, Sam 
| Morton (Four Mortons) and his wife, 
| Kitty Morton, Needham and Kelly, 
;Mike Scott, Fred Stone and, of 
;course, Pat Rooney,’ Sr. The 
|early ‘hoofers’ were mostly Irish. 

| Jim Bradley originated the ‘sand 
jig dance,’ and Kitty O’Neill was the 


jig’ was’ the original form of the 
‘buck’ dance. Barlow Brothers and 
the Girard Brothers were the origi- 
nators of ‘double’ sand jig dancing. 
In 1887, the Poole Brothers did the 
first ‘acrobatic’ clog. 
Millee and the Barretts were the 
first lady ‘song-and-dancers.’ That 
was around 1879. 

Lew Randall was the first ‘buck- 
and-wing’ dancer. Dainty Katie 
Seymour (of London) was 
original ‘skirt dancer.’ Charles 
Guyer and Nellie O’Neill were the 
first ‘roughhouse’ dancers. Harper 
and Stansill were the first ‘one- 





‘Bowery 
| Majiltons, Frank, Charles and Marie, 


Fanny Beane, | 


| were the first ‘Dutch’ rough wooden- 





the dance (which he is still doing). 


| | Vied for Novelty | 


skates 


Fred Wilson had the distinction 
of being the first clog dancer with 
a minstrel show; it was with the 
Morris Bros. Minstrels in 1870. Lit- 
tle Mack (Ebenezer Nicholson) was 
| one of the first ‘essence’ dancers in 
| 1861 Edward Lawrence and Nina 
| Harrington were the original 
spielers.. The wonderful 


WET? 0 ‘ in’ mo 
first woman to dance it. The ‘sand | “Te the first Legomania dancers 
| and first appeared at Niblo’s Gardens. 
| The ‘mirror’ dance was first done in 
| 


| 1894 by the Arlington Sisters, and 
| Johnson and Bruno were the first 


|‘acrobatic’ song and dance men. 
That was in 1879. Nick Morton and 
| Billy Emmett (the latter did a dame) 


shoe dancers, while Eddie Horan 
originated the ‘cane’ dance, and was 
the only one to do a double cane 








All the dancers tried to be a little 


| different than their many competi- 





Brothers did a 
| banjo and dance act Parker and 
Retardo, female impersonators, 
skipped rope and juggled umbrellas 
while dancing. Milt Wood did 
chair dancing; Reynolds and Done- 
Zan put on elaborate dancing acts 


double 


on roller skates; so did the Skatells, | 


Al Leach did the first ‘stair’ dance, 
and the Whitney Brothers did a 


‘musical’ stair dance at Hyde and | 


Behman’s in 1899. Mack and 


| ence). 


'lesqued the 


First Strip Dancing | 
There were many ‘crazes’ in vaude- 
ville, but there were more ‘dance 
crazes’ than any of the others. In 


| 1893 Little Egypt and Ayesha brought 


the dance ‘Du Venture’ into vaude- 
ville and burlesque. Eva Tanguay 
electrified the vaudeville patrons by 


of the Seven Veils’ (Salome influ- 
And the first strip tease on 
record was Maude O’Dell (an Eng- 
lish actress), who did a strip act for 
William Morris at the American the- 


atre. On occasion she posed abso- 
lutely nude, though usually she 


sported some drapes. All vaudeville 
during that time strove for a ‘nude’ 
act. It brought business, but lots of 
‘families’ stayed away. 

In 1890 Carmencita appeared at 
Koster & Bial’s. She did*the fan- 
dango, a sort of waltz done with cas- 
tanets and containing steps similar 
although not done to the same tempo 
as the tango. Women were heavily 
veiled when they came to see her 
The variety comics of that day bur- 
dance. The Spanish 
craze lasted for about two years, ac- 
cording to Epes Sargent (Chicot). 


Williams did a single, double and Paver the ‘skirt dancer’ arrived and 
triple stair dance. Dan Burke did| knocked out the fandango. Amelia 
a stair dance in 1915. and Pay] | Glover was the first to popularize 


Morton and Naomi Glass also did a 
stair dance, but it took Bill Robin- 
son to make the ‘stair dance’ his 
trademark and make him one of the 


the ‘skirt’ dance, appearing with Reed 
| and Collier in ‘City Directory.’ Pre- 


vious to the Spanish craze most stage 


| dancing was done in ballet costume 


most popular dance artists on the| With tights and ultra abbreviated 


American stage. 


| skirt, which was further lengthened 


Mazie King, a noted toe-dancer, | *t® the ankles by the advent of the 


achieved her success by carrying a 
child down a flight of steps on her 
toes and jumping off at 
elevations to land on her toes. That 


trick was the closing of most toe! 
For a publicity | 


acts of that time. 
stunt she walked down the stairs of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


‘skirt’ dance. The change in costume 


proved a likeable innovation after 


various | the many years the ballet apparel 


held forth. The ‘skirt’ dance quickly 
found its way in variety and for a 


year or so dominated the bills. 


The customers then again longed 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Tee Shows’ Big Biz 


Vaude Acts Cashing In On New Field By Learning | 


How to Skate; 40-Week Routes 


By Mori Krushen 





With ice arenas currently offering 
steady employment, long routes and 
the most satisfactory coin since the 
halcyon days of legit and vaude on 
the road, many s andard vaude acts 
are spotted around the New York 
ice rinks learning how to skate with 


personal appearances and_ giving 
exhibitions between hockey game 
periods, packing them in at a $3.50 
top. 

During the same vear Oscar John- 
son and the Shipstad Brothers were 
presenting the first hotel ice show 
at the College Inn, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, and they then decided to 
build their show up with new acts, 











From Boom to Downbeat and Back 
Again Inthe N. Y. Nite Life Sector 


By ABEL GREEN 








From a booze bonanza and a gourmet’s gold mine, 
the 1941-42 dining-dancing-romancing business, 
broadly covered by the term Nite Life, experienced 
|a bear market the night of Dec. 7 following that 
| afternoon’s White House announcement of the Japanese 


manner in which they started worrying about New 
Year’s Eve reservations—as far back as September— 
proves that. Of course, the economic priming for 
awakened Pan-Americanism, plus the fact that prose 
perity in certain fields, and with a certain strata, 





object of converting comedy, acro|a larger chorus and more elaborate | War. The downbeat lasted for a couple of weeks. perforce has added to the spending potentials. Hereto- 
and hoofing routines for ice settings as a top attraction for arenas ee. that period the gag about the waiters being fore it was limited to a relative handful. 

tacles. instead of a filler between hockey | arreste for vagrancy was grimly contrasted to the 7 ~ 
spect First ‘Ice Follie’’ with cho-| inhibitions that go with any nationalistic crisis, and t GIN RUMMY INFLUENCE | 


The three major ice shows in 1940 
grossed over $4,000,000, employed all 
told approximately 250 people, and 
provided over 90 weeks of playing 
time. With time stili open between 
blade shows and rodeos, big arenas 
are searching for additional shows, 
with ‘Roller Follies’: now being 
staged by Fanchon and Marco a 
manifestation of the trend for the 
type of arena show which is filling 
the wide employment gap left open 
by decline of vaude. ‘Roller Follies’ 
will give employment to more than 
80 additional people. 

Despite the success of blade shows 
currently, arena operators are look- 
ing around for additional novelty 
spectacles to take over should ice 
shows begin to weaken. For the time 
being grosses are showing consistent 
weekly improvement over last year 
for comparable periods, but some of 
the arenas are reportedly worried 
about ability of ice spectacles to 
maintain strong showing for more 
than a year or so longer. 


Three big ice shows, Sonja Henie, 
‘Ice-Capades’ and ‘Ice Follies’ carry 
approximately 67 acts in all, with 
Henie using fewer turns than the 
others due to her own marquee value 
and the spectacular lines along which 
her production routined. Top acts, 
excluding Henie, Shiptad and John- 
son, Evelyn CharWler, et al. are 
paid from $350 to $750 weekly, with 


approximately half the acts in the ‘Ice Follies’ and ‘Ice-Capades’ are sale), and thus maintains one of the most reasonable Economically the grosses place the successful cafes j 
higher money brackets. The pay-|on the road for a total of 40 odd} cartes du vins extant, finds they can’t sell their into the Big Business category. Isn’t any business 4 
rolls of the three shows total more | weeks each during the year. The! chamnagnes, Bordeaux or Burgandies. As for the doing a half-million to $1,000,000 a year gross in the 


than $30,000 weekly. 
Henie Top Grosser 


Henie show is admittedly the top 
grosser for the number of weeks it 
is on the road, grossing from $70,000 
to $90,000 weekly for eight or 10 
weeks. Miss Henie plays engage- 
ments in top situations only, how- 
ever, limiting herself to such cities 
as New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, and Omaha. 

‘Ice Follies’ was the top grosser 
on an annual basis in 1940, with re- 
ceipts of approximately $2,000,000 
and exceeding that figure for the 


year just passed. ‘Ice-Capades’ was | being added. ‘Ice Follies’ carries | s9mehow move their merchandise as part of a ‘block- worn out one direct treadmill to the mint and is now | i 
the number two coin-getter for the |approximately 80 people, ‘Ice-Cap- | selling’ deal to retailers who might still want French using a second chute that just shovels the currency 
year with approximately $1,350,000. | ades’ around 98, including three mU-| gognac, champagnes and other vintages. Thus, this from East 53d street down to the sub-treasury. Jack "i 

Henie production sent total figure |sicians and a director. again accentuates the suspicion that the Iberian and Charlie’s 21 is reported in the $20,000-a-week-gross ek 
well over the $4,000,000 mark. Of big arenas available, Arena/ peninsula is still an economic outlet for the collab- division, which means plenty of food and drinks on a i 8] 


Though Sonja Henie inspired the 
big ice shows she was not the first 
to produce or appear in one. She 
turned pro in 1935 after coming to 
the U. S., and then started making 


games. 
rus of about 12 and some 12 acts, 
presented in 1936, grossed approxi- 
mately $300,000 in about 25 weeks. 
But Shipstad and Johnson noted 
that idea was catching when, in 
Pittsburgh, they grossed $12,000 on 
first four days and, on return en- 
gagement, grossed around $14,000 on 
two days. Second year the ‘Ice Fol- 
lies’ grossed around $600,000, third 
year approximately $1,000,000, fourth 
year $1,500,000, and $2,000,000 on fifth 
year. 
Arena Managers Production 

About two years ago Arena Man- 
agers Assn., of which John Harris 
is president and George Tyson gen- 
eral manager, embracing 13 arenas 
throughout the country, decided they 
needed another ice show comparable 
to the ‘Follies’ to fill in long open 
periods. Circuit figured it could 
easily support two big ice shows. 

Shipstad Brothers and Oscar John- 
son were first offered opportunity 
to produce a second ‘Follies,’ but 
they felt they had their hands fuil 
with one show. Arena Managers 
then decided to finance their own 
show. 

Despite fact that ‘Ice-Capades’ 
grossed approximately  $1,350,0000 
during its first year, 1940, it failed 
to dent grosses of the ‘Follies.’ Sec- 
ond edition, ‘Ice-Capades of 1942,’ is 
now on tour and the 1943 edition 
is being set for production. 


Henie show plays around 12 weeks. 
Musical Comedy Lines 

Arena ice producers are delving 

into musical comedy stage produc- 


that new type of arena show, not 
necessarily skating, will eventually 
evolve. Arenas have been adding 
equipment and general decor ever 
more in line with stage 
Some of the arenas now have from 
10 to 15 big spotlights, with some 


Traveling shows carry ad- 
with more elabo- 


lighting. 
ditional lighting, 
rate sets and properties continually 





|Managers Assn. circuit consists of 


four or five, and other large inde- 
| = 

|pendent arenas account for 25 or 
130 additional bookings. 


Talking About Comedians— 
Or Invitation to a Murder 


tion for new ideas, with possibility | 


musicals. | 


150.000 watts of overhead and side | 


approximately 13, Arthur Wirtz has | 


the customers started to give their Italian, German 
(Swiss?), Vichysoisse French and kindred maitre 
d’hotels and waiters a second take. 

But the eve of the New Year bore out the premise 
that history would repeat itself; that escapology would 
soon translate itself into reborn boomtimes for any- 
| thing pertaining to amusements, carousing, nitery 
divertissement and the like. 

Up until the Nipponese nipups, no better authority 
for the fact that the rubber-band was off the U. S. 
bankroll could be asked for than Horwath & Horwath. 
This firm of statisticians and accountants for the hotel 
and restaurant trades is the Crossley on their busi- 
ness, and compiled mathematical evidence indicated 
that the national U. S. average for fancy supping and 
quaffing had upped 35% in 1941. 

The pre-wartime jitters was the prime answer for 
the boom—until came la guerre. The you-can’t-take- 
it-with-you spirit had interpreted itself in almost 
every other business. If it’s not inflation that may 
cut sharply into your present-day dollar value, it’s 
the thought that Uncle Sam will take it away from 
you anyway, in the form of increased taxes, so you 
might as well spend it and get some fun out of life. 
| JAPS UPSET THE APPLECART | 


Result was that New York and every other key 
city was enjoying peak business until the Yellow Peril 
kicked the bucket. Defense spending, of course, has 
been a prime hinterland factor. New York had only 
just been getting its reflex benefits. 

Meantime, the Fifth Freedom idea, even in carous- 
ing, is manifest throughout the nation. U. S. vintners 
report peak grosses, not because theirs is the su- 
perior product, but because you can hardly sell the 
imported stuff any more. A major New York hotel, 
which prides itself on its $150,000 wine cellar (whole- 

















Moselle and Rhine wines, these have long since be- 
come unpopular items, merely in stock from pre-war 
days. 
| NO FOOLING AMERICANS | 
A windfall for the Pan-American good-neighborly 
spirit has been the demand for native wines from 
Chile and the Argentine. But you can’t fool Ameri- 
cans now with the Argentine road companies of 
Martini & Rossi or Cinzano vermouths, and the like, 
what with (1) the suspicion that this merely provides 
| U.S. dollar exchange for the Axis, and (2) the eco- 
| nomic blacklist, issued by the State Dept., which 
| proves the suspicion. 
| Fancy dining-wining bunch has long since hepped 
| that Spanish-Portuguese exporters of native wines 





orative Vichy-Axis powers 
\| NATIVE VINTAGES GET PLAY “| 








Hence the growing inclination to 100% American- 
ism in the stuff you consume. California, New York 
state and Ohio wines and spirits are continuing an 
upswerve in sales. Gourmets have grown cognizant 
of the values of certain American brands. There’s 
even a couple of good U.S. brandies obtainable, and 
where the anti-Vichysoisse apathy towards French 
cognacs veered them to Spanish brandy (Fundador), 








On the subject of new nitery cycles and trends, the 
gin-rummy vogue was perhaps the second important 
influence on Cafe Society in that the popular boites set 
up gin-rummy and bridge corners. The Stork’s Cub 
Room (smaller, private annex, away from the dance 
music) keynoted the trend. Jim Moriarity, at the 
Barberry, dittoed, and the others essayed the same 
stunt, but with not so much significance. El! Morocco’s 
side Champagne Room, instead, became a road com- 
pany Scheherezade or Casanova (Paris) type of boite, 
with soft lights, sweet music and champagne for hide- 
away (?) couples. The Monte Carlo’s Beach annex 
did a little better with the pasteboards, but that is 
chiefly a less stiff room for informal late dining. 
| RASH OF FREE-FRENCH JOINTS | 

French nostalgia joints ‘seem to be a booming cycle 
in New York and elsewhere, so much so that they’ll 
soon run out of names. If not billed as counterpart 
of pre-occupation memories, the tags run something 
like Le Louvre, La Vie, Le Triomphe, Le Tricolor, Le 
Bistro, Le Gourmet, Chambord’s, La Petit Palais, La 
Maisonette, etc. Emphasis, always, is on Free France, 
and the convincers invariably are the DeGaulleist in- 
signia prominently for sale to aid the Free French 
cause, 


With so many refugees and evacuees in New York, 
the native tongues are still heard, but they aiso adhere 
to the basic Freedoms, and their cuisine selections, 
whether by economic choice or patriotism for their 
newly adopted lands, are always U. S. vins ordinaire, 
There are exceptions. One very fashionable midtown 
hostelry hag long been suspected as ‘the capital’ of the 
Axis emissaries, until actual war declarations choked 
off any lingering sympatico. 


NITERIES AS BIG BUSINESS _ | 














tycoon class? The Cafe Owners Guild asked itself 
that first, when it came into being this fall as a co- 
operative group to combat the growing labor demands. 
From service crews to talent and bands they want 
more coin. Local 802, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, demanded a 15% tilt and reclassification of 
certain cafes from B into A category, with commen- 
surate further upping of fees. This brought things 
to a head and the COG into existence. 

On the subject of economics, some of the more suc- 
cessful haunts of Cafe Society and other spenders— 
both are by no means synonymous, since the social- 
ites are sometimes very niggardly in their expendi- 
tures and tips—do an average $15,000 to $20,000 week- 
ly gross like clockwork the year round. A gag about 
the Stork is that boniface Sherman Billingsley has 


grind lunch-cocktails-dinner-supper trade, since there’s 
no entertainment. @ 

Even a less pretentious but equally successful spot 
like Leon & Eddie’s has a fixed nut of $9,500 for its 
show (talent and bands) and personnel alone. Monte 
Proser’s Copacabana, Fefe Ferry and Gene Cavallero’s 
Monte Carlo and John Perona’s El Morocco are all 
in the $10,000-or-better grossing division. 

HAM BONIFACES ! 














The emphasis in recent years on Cafe Society gave 


and more recently Portuguese oporto-brandy, the some of the glorified saloonkeepers exaggerated self- 

course is now to home-grown products. importance, and a classic rib on one boniface has to 

J Dn ima Thus, Vichyfrance follows Italy in being cut off do with the hinterland lady who was shunted into the 

By Joe Laurie, Jr. from a sizable and very choice American market. ‘monkey room,’ i.e., the leftfield corner of a certain 

Hitlerized mid-European countries, of course, have establishment. But when she ordered her dinner and 

ake eS i ct |}long since fallen under the economic ban. appropriate wines with authority, and in commend- 

Some smart Greek thousands of | Junie McC nae, Sees < ~ya glen Along with this desire by the hotels, cafes and able restaurant French, the snooty restaurateur was 
years ago said, “The more things/ Rice, Willare simens, op ot art.| restaurants to cater to this awakened Americanism summoned to make amends. Bowing in his best 
eneneee the more they remain Reed and mee Se m Aas ig ; nat Bs ._|in native spirits is the economic factor that the home- charm-boy manner to inquire if the heretofore un- 
sagen He must have had comedians | istes as Florence Moore, a " wot grown vintages permit for-an even greater margin of known guest was pleased with her dinner, she brushed 
in mind. I have often been aslsed|ry, May Irwin, Marie a so profit for the California, New York or Ohio vintners, him aside that everything was jake, but, as an after- 


how the comedians of today com- 
pare with the comedians of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The funny part 
of it is that the comedians of 25 
years ago are still with us and are 
the ‘top’ comics of our time. 


Many of our great comedians and 
comediennes have gone ‘Upstairs.’ 
We will never again see such great 
Personalities as Sam Bernard, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Louis Mann, Frank 
Tinney, Herb Williams, Lew Dock- 
Stader, Jack Donahue, Eddie Foy, 
Ralph Hertz, Ted Healey, Jimmy 
Hussey, Harry Kelly, Tom Lewis, 


Jack Osterman, Richard Craig, Jr.,| 


Arthur Rigby, Will Rogers, Chic 


Sale, Charlie Mack, Joe and Ben| 


Welch, Nat Wills, Bert Williams, 
Henry Lewis, Conroy and LeMaire, 
Jimmy Duffy, Bert Fitzgibbon, Mc- 
Intyre and Heath, Miller and ‘Lyles, 
Moss and Fry, Bert Savoy, Lew 


Elinore, Flo Lewis, Stella Mayhew, 
May Mellville, Irene Ricardo, Irene 
Franklin and Marie Cahill. 

But today we still have the same 
comics we had 25 years ago, and 
they’re all doing about the same 
stuff in the same way as when they 
started out, and rightly so. A comic 
depends 70% on his personality and 
30% on his material. There is no 
such thing as ‘actor proof’ parts. 
Some of our greatest actors have 
fallen down in Shakespearean roles 
(which are supposed to be actor- 
proof). Some comics do better than 
others with the same material, when 
| they follow each other in shows. of 
course without good material it’s 
hard to make good, yet a good co- 
median with poor material can get 





| personality and ‘tricks.’ They all 
| have ‘tricks.’ Ofttimes a ‘trick’ will 


laughs by the strength of his or her| 


even at the greatly reduced cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer, as compared to the imported product. 


~ GIRL SHOWS BA€K IN FAVOR | 





| ——— eee 


i As for the trends and styles in New York nitery 
divertissement, easily the most sophisticated and 
| choicest in the world—before or since the Great Uni- 
| versal Unrest—the escapology seems to parallel a 
| hunger for more elaborate girl shows. Where formerly 
| the customers made their own fun, they want some- 
|thing flashy and elaborate on the floors to divert 
|them. Not just one act, but a series of turns, plus 
lines of girls. The trend is definitely in that direction. 
| There are notable exceptions. Hildegarde, for ex- 
| ample, a one-gal show at the Savoy-Plaza (N. Y.), with 
| nothing else but Bob Grant’s dance septet, has been 
| packing them in. But the key spots, from New York 
|to Frisco, are given to more elaborate fol-de-rol. 
The Latin motif is still popular—also for reasons 
| for awakened Pan-Americanism, plus the fact that this 
colorful type of divertissement, talent and music is 
| welcome contrast to the orthodox Yanqui standards 
| of yesteryear. 

But the ant 





domin the desire to make 


thought, she inquired, ‘One thing I did want to know, 
now that you brought it up—which one are you, Leon 
or Eddie?’ 

L&E’s establishment, colloquially known as the poor 
man’s Stork Club, incidentally makes no pretentions 
to the pretentious, and like the sage Lincolnian axiom 
that ‘God must have loved the common people, be- 
cause he made so many of them,’ Leon & Eddie's goes 
ahead doing more than all right in catering to these 
‘common’ people, leaving the chi-chi to the others. 
That the Cafe Socialites themselves are to blame for 
making saloonkeepers their social equals—and some 
of the latter act even more superior—is beside the 
point; just chalk that up as another manifestation of 
Curiosa Americana. 

The hotels also enjoyed boom business until the De- 
cember debacle, but likewise look to an upsurge. The 
hostelries have veered in their attitude that the name 
bands are advertising investments for putting the 
hotels on the map, and thus merchandise the rooms to 
guests at so much per night. The hotels now look to 
the name bands to make a profit for them, even though 
it’s still a good exploitation proposition because of 
radio, the rep of the maestros on records, etc. This 
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Fields, T. Roy: Barnes, George Mun- | get a laugh when the line isn’t fun-| keynote is 
Toe, Harry Fisher, Edmund Hayes, | (Continued on page 175) j merry, not caring for the morrow. Perhaps the early phase is more fully covered in a Band dept. featurette. 
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Speaking of D: Dancing 


Gime ONtinued from page 1l72= 








for a glimpse of the undraped female | Guiran and Margurite; Harriet Hoc- 
figures, after three years of the me-| tor and William Holbrook; Gertrude 
dium and ankle-length costumes.| Hoffman; Emma Haig Carl Hyson:; 


When Lois Fuller came into the spot- 
light with her “Serpentine Dance’ in 
a full-length transparent skirt, 
Miss Fuller and the dance jumped 
into favor. 

Closely 
came the ‘Fire Dance, 


with crude 


electrical effects, as judged by pres- | 
but it was startling at 


ent standards, 
the time. The ‘Butterfly’ and similar | 
dance variations of the ‘Serpentine’ 
were also very popular. ‘High kick- 


ing’ next became the vogue, and 
with high kicking came the ‘split 
and different forms of legmania, | 


holding the public eye for three or | 


four years and gradually settling | 
down to a standard of vaudeville 
dancing. 


~~ Cooch 1 Dancing | 


wate a 


One of the hardest crazes to hit 
vaudeville was the ‘hootchy cootchy.’ 
This was first introduced at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1892 as a 
specialty in the Nautch Village. In 
1893 Coney Island had 15 to 20 cootch 


shows running full blast and each | 
claiming to have the ‘Original Fa- | 


tima.’ One of these dancers later | 
became a vaudeville headliner as | 
‘Rajah.’ following her discovery at 


Hubert’s Museum by Willie Hammer- 
stein. 
Little Egypt was engaged to enter- 


tain at the Seeley dinner given in| 


honor of Herbert Seeley, a nephew 
of P. T. Barnum. Someone made a 


k e 
eep to Captain Guages, snows 6 | |a Fox medal holder): Larry Ceballos: 


the Czar of the Tenderloin in the | 
"90s. Just as Little Egypt was ready 
to pull off the nifty wiggles, Chap- 
man with a gang of bulls broke in 
and pinched everybody. The raid 
was front-paged, and Weber & Fields | 
put on a burlesque of it. This put | 
the ecootch on the map. Although it 
didn’t gain much headway in vaude- | 


ville, it found a ready field in bur- | 
lesque. They called it ‘Oriental 
Fantasy’ and ‘Egyptian Serpentine,’ 


but no matter what arty names they 
gave it, it was still the cootch. 
In 1915, 


shaking and wriggling epidemics | 
such as the ‘Grizzly Bear,’ 
‘trots. arrived in vaudeville. 
close 
trots, 
from 
danced 
dens, 
4844 by Mary Taylor and H. Wells. 
It was called the ‘folkmania.’ 

The phoniest craze to hit vaude- 
ville was the ‘Salome Dance.’ 


resemblance to many of 
glides, etc. 
the polka, 
in 


It was a long way 
which was first! 
America. at Niblo’s Gar- 


It was produced for a single per- 
formance at the Manhattan 
House in 1906 by Oscar Hammerstein. 


One after another the leading female | 


stars of vaudeville dropped their 





‘Salome’ in their act. The craze held | Montgomery and Stone; McKay and 
well until it was pushed aside by the | Ardine: Miller and Lyles; Williams 
‘Bunny Hug, ‘Turkey Trot’ and | and Walker: Miller and Mack; 
‘Grizzly Bear’ The reform element’s | Mitchell and Durante; Needham and 
ravings helped Salome. It lasted | Kelly: Pinto and Boyle; Pearson 
five years, to be succeeded by other | Brothers; Catherine Powell; Rome 
wriggly dances. and Gaut. 
(aie. Rock and Fulton; Ryan and White. 
[ Ballroom Dancing | one of the greatest; Stanley and 
ae = | Birnes; Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Craze after craze came along and | Shawn; Paisley Noon; Blossom See- 
was taken up and forgotten, then | ley, dancing the ‘Toledo Ah’: Rock 
maybe revived after 20 years. Ball- | and White; Ryan and Lee; Reisner 
room dancing held sway for many and Gore: Roger Brothers: Snow, | 
years, with the Castle walk, maxixe,! Columbus and Marion Saki; Johnnie | 
foxtrot, one-step, turkey trot. Then! Small: Santley and Sawyer: Sharp 
it made way for the shimmy, ballin’! Br; ythers: Stone and Kaliz: Billi 
the jack, toodle-o, charleston. black Shaw; Carlos Sebastian and Dorothy 
bottom, challenge tap, control, acro- | Bentley; Sully and Houghton; Horton 
~ey jitterbug, adagio, Apache, bal- | Spurr: Saharet: Smith and Austin; 
t tap, Russian hock steps, and many Bailey and Austin: Seed and Austin: 
more crazes. Then came a return to | | Beth Stone; William Seabury; Mercer 
the ballroom dances, especially of | and James Templeton: Ten Eyck and 
late with the rhumba from Cuba and Weilly: Corinne Tilton: Toga and | 
the er from Brazil. It’s a long | Geneva: Sully and Thomas: Toney 
sg Paget Hr ig pie. clog, and Norman; Tracy and Hay; Trado | 
§, Sailor's hornpipe, | Twins: Tracy and McBride, ‘Top of 


soft shoe, Irish jig, highland fling, 
pedestal clog and the cakewalk. But 
a new set of feet are doing them. 





/ Evolution of Hoofers | 





Many of the ‘hoofers’ became great 
dancers and comedians and head- 
liners. Who can forget great artists 
like Adelaide and Hughes; Fred and 
Adele Astaire; Bankoff and Girlie; 


Bradley and Ardine; Burns and Ful- | 


ton; Helen Coyne and Henri French; 
Lucille Cavanaugh; Chamberlain and | 
Hines; Cansinos; Gomez Trio; Came- 
ron Sisters; Bard Twins; the unfor- 
getable Castles; Casetta and Asita. | 
whirlwind dancers; Jack Clifford and | 


Evelyn Nesbit; the De Marcos; Mlle.| Lydia and Goresco: 


Dazie, Fowler and Tamara; Evan |! 
Burroughs Fontaine; Ida Fuller; 


| Fritz 


both | 


following the ‘Serpentine’ | 


|} Queenie 


| Toots 


i Buck and Bubbles: 


| May Chadwick 





all two men dancers 


i the 
Brothers; 
ragtime, which was the | Fowlers, 
basis of jazz and all the shoulder- | 


‘Bunny | 
Hug’ and ‘Texas Tommy’ and various | 
The | 
rag dancing of 1895-98 also bears a | 
the | 


Broadway and Prince street, in | 


| Danny Healy; 


engl Sree 
came to vaudeville via grand opera. | ~°7'€ *!"S. 
King and King; 
| Moon and Morris; 
| Eddie Leonard: 


regular turns, or else incorporated 4 len and Coogan; 





and Jean Hubert: John Jarrot 
and Joan Sawyer, who did the conga 
tango in 1915; Dancing Kennedys: 
Emily Lea: Ledova; Lockett and 
Page; Marvelous Lockfords. 

Evelyn Law; Guy and Pearl Mag- 
ley: Margurite and Gill; Maremine 
Sisters; Melette Sisters; Melonette | 
Sisters; Dolly Sisters; Marvelous 
Millers: The Gliding O’Mearas (only 
dancing act I know that never fought 
nor had words on or offstage); Miller- 
ship Sisters; Mitii and Tillio; Oak- 
land Sisters: The Merediths: Ada 
May: Marilyn Miller; 
McMahon, Diamond and Chaplow; 
Bessie Clayton; Elizabeth Murray; 
Ona Munson: Dancing Macks: 
Smith: Florence O'’Deni- 
shawn: Olga and Mishka: Ann Pen- 
nington: Tom Patricola and Ruby 
Meyers: Nina Payne: Daphne Pol- 
lard: Phina and her Picks; The Pick- 
fords: Sacha Piatov and Kitty Glaser; 
Hale and Paterson: Sammy 
and Eva Puck: Frances Pritchard; 
; Papka; Rooney and Bent; Roye | 
and Maye; Ramsdells and Deyo; Carl 
Randall; Albertina Rasch; Lester 
Sheehan and Pearl Regay: Lorraine 
Sisters: The Six Reillys; Riggs and 
Witchie: Ritz Brothers; Chris 
Richards; Maud Allen (barefoot 
dancer): Six American Dancers; 
Johnny Berkes 
and Sheila Terry: Boyle and Brazil; 

ulu Beeson (who had the Fox 


; medal for years); Bissett and Scott; 


artmell and Harris; Phil Cook (also 


| Clayton and White: Laddy Cliff; Ida 
(also held the Fox 


medal for years). 


Doyle and Dixon, the classiest of 
: Four Diamonds; 


Kitty Doner; Dotson, DeHaven and | 
| Neice; Dancing DeForrests; Johnny 
Ford* (also a Fox medal holder); 


Emma Francis and her Arabs; 
Four Fords, one of the truly great | 
family 
first to do ‘wings’); 

Felix and Claire; 
Finn and Ford. 


The 


‘The Shimmy — 


Gilda Grey and Bee Palmer, who 
individually popularized the shimmy; 


Glenn and Jenkins; Gardiner Trio, 
| the originators of the skating dance; 
| Genaro and Bailey, cake walkers; 
Seven Honey Boys; Jeanette Hackett 

and Harry Delmar; Handers and 

Millis; T. J. Heffron, one-legged 

dancer, end Peg Leg Bates, the great- 


Innis Brothers 

Kalmar and Brown; 
Keno and Green: Kerr 
Three Leightons; King, 
Lowry and Prince; 
The one and only 
Eight Madcaps; Four 
s; Mosconi Brothers; Morton 
Morton and Glass; Mul- 
Coogan and Cox: 


est one-legged dancer; 


Mortons 
and Moore: 


the World’ dancers; Billy Taylor; 
Herman Timberg; Tierney and Don- 
nelly; Vanderbilt and Moore; Vanessi 
and Gamble Boys: Valda; Marga 
Waldron: Aida Overton Walker: Bert 
and Lottie Walton; Watson and 
Santos; James Watts; Maurice and 
Florence Walton: Ward Brothers: 
Milt Wood: White Sisters; Donny 
Tompkins; 
Moore and Revel; Paul Draper: Betty 
| Bruce; Georgie Tapp; 
Naldi: Georges and Jalna; Renee and 
Root; Harrison and Fisher: The 
Berrys; The Hartmans; The Colstons: 
Maria and Floria: Gomez and Minor: 
The DiGitanos: Loper and Barrett; 
Maurice and} 
Bryant, Reims and Young: 
and Harris; Medrano and 


Cordova: 
Pierce 


Mae Murray; | 


White | 


The 


dancing acts (the girls were | 
Foley | 


and Weston: | 


Al White’s Dancing Bugs: | 


Raye and} | 


| Dana; Harris, Claire and Shannon; 
| Lynn, Royce and Vanya, and Veloz 
| and Yolanda. To mention other great 
dancers would take volumes. 
ai Laughing Feet 
“Then there are the boys with the 
| ‘laughing feet,’ the Edisons of hoof- 
| ology, the great eccentric dancers. 
| Just to name a few: Tom Dingle; 
3unny Grany 
Richards; Harry 
Dixon: Fred Stone; 
Jim Barton: Leon 
| Al Lydell; Billy Gaston; Ray Bolger; 
Frisco; Will Mahoney; Carl 
Ben Blue: Bill Seabury; 
Dick Carle; Gil Lamb; 
Hans Wilson; Joe 


ille: 
Harland 

Louis Mosconi; 
Errol: Al Leach; 


Pilcer; 


Joe 
Francis: 
| Eddie Foy: 
George M. Cohan; 
E. Brown: Hal Sherman; Vernon 
| Castle: Sammy White; Ralph Post; 
'Tom Hardy; Rags Leighton; Bert 
Williams; Buster West; 
Walter Catlett; Hal Skelly, and many 
others. 


Vaudeville has also produced such | 
Seymour | 


great dance directors as 
Felix: Ned Wayburn; Jim Gorman; 
Teddy Royce; Alan Foster; Von God- 
frey; William Holbrook; Earl Lind- 
say: Albertina Rasch; LeRoy 
Bobby Connelly; John Boyle; Ed 
Royce; Gus Sulke; Jack Hurlburt; 
Max Schect; Barney Fagan; Ballan- 
| tine; Beb Alton; Sammy Lee; Larry 
| Ceballos; Ben Teal; Ted Adolphus; 
Al White (son of famous Al White of 
Philadelphia); Boots McKenna; 
| Midgie Fielding; Georgie Hale; Carl 
Randall; Carl Hemmer; Russell Mark- 
ert; Leonidoff; Mary .Reid; Jack 
Blue; Charles Mosconi; Danny Dare; 
John Tiller; Jack Haskell; Julian 
Mitchell and Julian Alfred. 

It is hard to rate dancers. Some 
are dancers’ dancers; some are poor 
dancers but possess dynamite per- 
sonalities that sell their dancing; 
some are natural dancers, and some 
have learned it the hard way. Many 
are off-beat dancers—-in fact some of 
| the best. I have asked many dancers 
| for their opinion of the best all- 
| around dancers, meaning those who 
| can go from ballet to tap, etc., and 
most of the hands. were raised for 
| three men, Carl Randall, William 
Holbrook and Fred Astaire. 

Now don’t argue with me, 
| pick ‘em! 





I didn’t 


WB-HOYTS DEAL 
VICTIM OF WAR 


Sydney, Jan. 4 
Distribution deal Warner Bros. 
earlier this month is reported to have 
|set with Hoyts circuit the first 
| American film company to be victim 
of the war in the Pacific 
initial shooting in Hawaii, Dec. 
was mutually agreed to relegate the 
deal temporarily. 
Warners, of course 
shipping problems. 


Deutsch Death Recalls 
His Financing Methods 


Dec. 
of 





1S 


15. 


London, 


death 


The 
Deutsch, 
|circuit, recalls kis ingenuity in se- 
curing capital for the construction 
of Odeon picture houses. 

His method was to go into towns 
and villages, pay a nominal deposit 
}on a piece of land, make a deal with 
|}a local builder to erect the struc- 
ture and for him to accept payment 


recent 


in bonds. Most of the capital was 
subscribed by local business men 
and banks. 
While being interested in picture 
| making for a number of years, he | 
| began theatre construction in 1930 | 


| and five years later was opening half 
a dozen new Odeons per week. Two 
years later his chain of houses num- 
bered over 200 and in 1935 he took 
| over control of the Paramount As- 
torias, a group of half-a-dozen or 
|sO cinemas operated by the Para- 
mount Film Corp. 


- Upa Legit Tree 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 4 

Jury of the Comision Nacional d 
Cultura (National Cultural Commit- 
/ tee), studying best-Buenos Aires plays 
of "41, is unable to decide between 
| ‘La Cola de la Sirena’ (‘The Tail of 
the Siren’) by Conrado Nale Roxlo, 
| ‘La Novia Perdida’ (‘The Lost Bride’) 
by Enrique Gustavino and ‘Las Ilu- 
siones Realizadas’ (‘Dreams Realiz- 
ed’) by Vicente R. Cassano. 

Board, which includes Luis Maria 
| Alvarez, Jose Leon Pagano and An- 
| tonio Botta, is not likely to announce 
decision until March 











Clothes Make the Man 





Jack Donahue; Joe | 





Willie Solar; | 


Prinz; | 





After the | 
7, it] 


was fearful of | 





Oscar | 
head of the Odeon theatre | 





By Joe Schoenfeld 


- 





Chip Binge was leaving his sidestreet hotel, en route to the Locust thea. 
tre, where he and Charlie Bang, his partner, were working a two-day 
stand as a ‘favor’ to their agent, when the combination desk clerk and 
telephone operator handed him an unimyosing white envelope. Only the 
other night Binge was complaining to Bang that they'd been getting noth. 
ing but ‘favor’ dates lately, and why couldn't something permanent, like 
a one-week stand, come along? 

Well, here it was—in the envelope. An invitation to make the U. gs. 
Army his home for an indefinite period beginning next week. 

Binge was not entirely surprised. He had passed his physical with solid 
wings. Toughened by hard dancing and only 25, Chip would have been 
insulted by a rejection. Nor did he have any fears about Bang’s welfare. 
There were too many good riff dancers around for Bang to go without a 
partner for long. 

What troubled Chip most was his hotel bill, nearly $100 for two months’ 


| arrears, but Chip recalled that he had read somewhere of a moratorium 


on service men’s debts. So the hotel was brushed off. 

Bang took the news with a gag. ‘I'd like to see you doing your slow 
rhythm number with a bayonet staring you in the wrong end!’ If Chip 
laughed at that only a spiritualist could have seen it, but the following 
night, when Bang came over to say goodbye, Chip liked Charlie's parting 
shot: ‘I know you'll carry the beat, kid!’ 

Chip’s first impression of Camp Dix was not too happy. It rained Mon- 
day all morning and by the time Chip and some 50 other guys arrived at 
the encampment there was more mud than camp. Then all those innocula- 
tions, the intelligence tests and finally the passing out of uniforms. 

Toa fastidious kid like Chip, always sharp as a razor, it was sacrilege 
the way they threw those duds at him all in a heap. A guy with close- 
cropped hair looked him over perfunctorily, muttered ‘size 38,’ and then 
handed Chip a bundle of khaki that looked like size 56. Actuajly it was 
size 40. 











Fits Em And Weeps 


When Chip tried on his new duds he was doubly unhappy. The coat 
hung like a sack; it looked as though he would have to gain 15 pounds to 
fill out the trousers; and no pleats. 

Chip reflected back upon his own clothes, which the hotel was holding 
(it didn’t know about moratoriums), and he wished he was back with 
Charlie Bang, even playing those ‘favor’ stands for short coin. He sud- 
denly had a consuming desire for his light tan, pronounced gien plaid. If 
only his army coat had peaked lapels and a little more padding in the 
shoulders, he could almost forgive the old-fashioned bellows back 

Two weeks of drill and one week of*hand-dancing on a tremendous pile 
of potatoes passed before Chip got his first leave—from Saturday through 
Sunday—and the hoofer dashed for New York. It wasn’t until he got off 
the train at Pennsylvania Station that he reminded himself of his uniform. 
He couldn’t be seen on Broadway with a sack like that. 

Chip walked up Eighth avenue instead of Seventh, his eyes peeled for a 
tailor’s shop. A couple of them were already closed, but in the 40's one 
was open, with a sign out front reading: 

‘Special Theatrical Work Expertly Done.’ 

The tailor was a little man, quite old and wearing thick-lensed glasses. 
He started to size up Chip professionally until he became cognizant of the 
uniform, then waited for Chip to speak. 

‘Can you fix up this suit right away?” Chip said 

‘How do you want it fixed?’ asked the tailor. 

‘Well, I want it to fit and I want it to have a little class 
build up the shoulders, take in the waist. Give it some style.’ 

‘And you want alj that right away?’ The tailor was still asking, 
telling. 

‘I must have it right away,’ 
tomorrow.’ 

‘All right; but it will cost something. About $5.’ 

‘That’s pretty high, but I'll pay anything to have it done tonight.’ 

The tailor grabbed a piece of chalk and went over Chip like a tick-tack- 
toe game. Chip had several suggestions and the tailor had some good ideas 
himself. Then Chip went into a little curtained cubicle, passed out the 
coat and trousers, and settled back with a two-day-vld newspaper. 

About an hour later Chip was again out on Eighth avenue, perfectly 
happy with himself. He was a new man—and so was the uniform. 

It was a revelation. The coat fit like the skin on an onion, The shoul- 
ders squared off abruptly and the waste tapered in sharply. Something 
had been done to the lapels, too. They now had a definite roll effect, and 
the tailor had done as good a job as possible in giving them a peak ap- 
pearance. 














You know— 
not 


pleaded Chip. ‘I’ve got to be back in camp 





‘Hart, Schaffner ‘Pr omotion 


As an added dash of class, 
piping on the coat sleeves near the cuff. 








the . tailor had put three stripes of white 
He had said to Chip: ‘I will make 


you look like a general, yet.’ 
With the extra space in the trousers, the tailor had fashioned deep 
pleats. Then he tapered down the trouser legs to a pronounced peg above 


the shoes. 

The uniform was in the groove, and Chip cakewalked towards Broadway. 
No reason now why he should duck the mob, and he headed for that cafe- 
teria on 5lst street where Charlie Bang could usually be found stalling 
over a cup of coffee and chewing the fat with fellow layoffs. Charlie was 
there, all right, and so were sundry others, and everybody was quick to 
remark how weli Chip looked after three weeks in the army. 

‘Sure keeps you jumping,’ Chip said. But he didn’t say anything 
the potatoes. Then Charlie did a double take on the uniform and 


about 
said: 


‘Migawd, don’t tell me you're already a sergeant.’ 
Chip found it easier to say ‘Yes’ than explain about the Eighth avenue 


tailor. ‘I knew you'd do it,’ Charlie said, and from then to the following 


| evening, when the boys pooled enough coin to pay his fare back to Camp 


Maybe that 
like a 


Dix, Chip was something of a minor sensation with the boys. 
tailor was right, Chip thought, when he said he’d make him look 


| general. 


But something seemed wrong the moment Chip arrived at the camp 
The first military policeman he met looked him over twice and then asked 
‘Just get back from a masquerade, Buddy?’ Chip didn’t answer and kept 
walking. Fresh punk, he thought. 

A couple of soldiers started to salute him, then jerked cheir arms down 
and just stared. The same thing happened when Chip encountered a sec- 
ond looie, but the officer didn’t stare for long. He walked over and 
grabbed Chip by the arm and said: ‘Follow me.’ “And Chip followed him 
right into headquarters. 

The second looie didn’t have to say anything to the captain sitting be- 
hind the desk. The captain seemed to have pretty good eyes and an even 
better vocabulary. He gave Chip a full-bodied dressing down, but, as 
nobody had yet told Chip what all the fuss was about, t' - hoofer thought 
he had overstayed his leave. He started to make excuses for that when 
the captain interrupted with: 

‘What did you do to that uniform?’ 

‘I had a tailor fit it a little better, sir,’ Chip replied. 

‘It looks more like he made you a new uniform,’ said the captain. 
ho told you you could wear stripes?’ 

‘The tailor thought they would look nice,’ 
The captain turned slightly purple. - 
‘Well, when you get out,’ he thundered, ‘you can tell him how nice it 
was to spend 10 days in the brig.’ 

‘Why in the brig?’ asked Chip. 

‘For abusing Government property,’ 


‘And 


@ 


Chip said. 


the captain roared, ‘especially by 


putting naval stripes on an army uniform. 
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“More Vaudeville Memories 


——_——_ + 


(Wherein are gleaned some 
reflections on the fine vaudeville 
acts of another day). 





Bide Dudley: ‘The act I enjoyed 
most was a sketch called ‘The Hold 
Up,’ and there’s a reason, When I 
as on the Morning Telegraph I used 


\ : 
to eat midnight lunch in Richter’s 
restaurant, and it was there I heard 


a couple of men discussing a sketch 
at Hammerstein's Victoria. I became 
jnterested, visited the Victoria the 
next day and found the ‘hold up 
was my magazine story, ‘Why the 
Limited Did Not Stop.’ Taylor 
Granville now dead, had taken the | 
story bodily and made a playlet out 
of it. Bill Hart originated the role 
of the station agent and telegraph 
operator. I located Mr. Granville 
and he admitted taking the plot from 
my story and paid me a neat sum for | 
my dramatic rights. After that we} 
were great friends. It was a grand | 
bit of drama as Taylor put it on,} 





especially attractive being the) 
scenery With its train effects.’ 

Kenyon Nicholson, author: ‘Jack 
Norworth and Nora Bayes are my 
choice because I have never heard 
anyone sing better. ‘High Life in 
Jail.’ for its novelty at the time, 


would be my second choice if I had 
one.’ 

David Warfield: ‘The Four Cohans, 
especially George’s dancing.’ 

Oscar Shaw: ‘Frank McIntyre in 
the ‘bathtub’ act he did. I wondered 
how he could get in and c.t of the 
tub. Eva Tanguay I liked for her 
great personality and pep.’ 

Edward Wodiska, one of the oldest 
living Shakespearean actors today, 
who played with Booth and Barrett, 
Modjeska and many others: ‘I always 
remember the playing of the harp 
by Charlie Diamond.’ 

Al Shean; ‘Lou Bloom and Jane 
Cooper, the ‘Tramp and the Lady,’ 
for real comedy. 

Kelcey Allen: 





‘I enjoyed McIntyre | 


and Heath above all the other vaude- | 


ville actors, because their acts were 
not only genuinely funny, but they 
also were rich in human nature.’ 
Harry Kalcheim, booking manager 
of Paramount Circuit: ‘Imhof, Conn 
and Corinne are still never-to-be-for- 
gotten tops in the old vaudeville field, 
with their innumerable chuckles and 
laughs. I think if the skit were re- 
vived today they would probably get 
as many laughs now as they did in 


all the years they played the Keith | 


and Orpheum Circuits.’ 

Edward S. Keller, pioneer agent: 
‘I really enjoyed a lot an act that 
said ‘givus me shoit’ and ‘He don’t 


‘ care, the man’s dead’—that was Lau- 


rie and Bronson Then there were 
Roger and Belle Dolan: we enjoyed 
them on and off.’ 

Major Bernard Rheinhold, superin- 
tendent of the Percy Williams 
‘Jeppe and Fanny Delano were the 
greatest act of its kind. and J. W 


McAndrews, the Watermelon Man. 
1 ith . 

w''l always stand out in my memory 
Frank Godwin, noted illustrator 


Beaumont and Arnold was the act 
I liked best. Maybe it’s because, be- 
Sides being clever. Spike Arnold is 
my brother.’ 

Hugh Cameron, comedia: ‘Can 
never forget McIntyre and Heath. 
They kept me laughing for a half 
hour.’ 

Senator Ed Ford, monologist and 
after-dinner speake1 
One of the first and greatest protean 
acts. I liked him for his 
and truly fine acting.’ 

‘Clem McCarthy, radio commen- 
tator: ‘I could name you a dozen pets 


originality 


among old-time vaudeville acts 
Adored all the good one: But | 
guess I shrieked loudest and longest 
at the Four Rianos temember that 
one? y 


Just 
to rem hisce with you. Joe Rice and 
Prevost, Clayton White and Marie 
Stuart in ‘Cherie.’ Ralph Johnstone 
in his bicycle act (just before he v 
Killed in a plane crash at Denver 
Frank Fogarty, Will Cressy and 
Blanche Dayne, Claude and Fanny 
Usher, all gave me many an enjoy- 
able evening. They could even 
Square a bad bill.’ 

James J. Morton, the first m.c. anda 
a great Boy Comic. now retired: ‘I 
Introduced thousands of acts in my 
day—and nights—and thought they 
were all grand. 
Sort of talent that put them in the 
running, but I thought Charlie Case 
Was truly a topnotch artist.’ 

Paul Gerard Smith, vaudeville and 
Screen author, ‘Imhof, Conn and 
Corinne. Art reached its peak when 
Roger Imhof crossed his name off 
the bum hotel register and gave his 
Pinion of the dump by stabbing the 
Page with the pen. Bickel and Wat- 
Son's sour music. I have never 
laughed So loud at anything. The most 

ynamic moment I ever saw in a 


rou can make them tops. 


| agent: 
| ever got out of vaudeville was at the 
|opening of an act which I put to- 


Home: | 


sons 





vaudeville theatre was one afternoon 
in Chicago during the war, when Josie 
Heather stepped out and, as an en- 
core,sang ‘Say a Prayer for the Boys 
Out There. The audience went 
quite mad.’ 

Alfred Lunt: ‘I don’t see how I can 
answer you satisfactorily, as there 
were so many old acts I liked, for 
one reason or another, and shouldn't 
care to single one out, as I would be 
fearful of belittling one, even in my 
memory. Bui if you want a list I 
shall gladly send you one. There are 
an awful lot.’ 

M. S. Bentham, pioneer vaudeville 
‘One of the greatest kicks I 





gether—at Hammerstein's Victoria— 
Mabel Hite and Mike Donlin. It was 
the first time that they had to call 
the police to keep the crowds away. 
Dave Genaro and Ray Bailey were 
the first to do a cakewalk on the 
stage, and were great. 


Nitery Talent's’ 
Upbeat 


By Abel Green 





It used to be axiomatic that after | 
you mention Veloz & Yolanda, the| 
DeMarcos, Joe E. Lewis, Sophie | 
Tucker and Harry Richman you were 
out of really big names for the cafe} 
circuit, which, with the post-prohibi- | 
tion years, has been gaining in stat- 
ure and importance. Whether with 
or without casino appurtenances, the} 
niteries from coast to coast, in and 
out of Saratoga or Florida or other 
resort have always been 
hungry for names or novelties, 

But, in recent months, others have 
really come along, and while Ben 
Marden in 1940 parlayed a triple- 
threat show in Lewis, Miss Tucker 
and Richman, to end all big cafe 
shows, the progression of time has 
given opportunities to big or little 
personalities, Several, with succes- 


| 


seasons, 


sive engagements, have attained 
stature on their own. | 
a Se REE eS 
New Nitery Stars || 


Hildegarde, for one, has grown into 
big league proportions, on _ the 
strength of her smash biz at the 
Savoy-Plaza, N. Y., engagement after 
engagement, 

Jean Sablon is another 
suddenly come into his own after an 
abortive teeoff a couple of sea- 
when Carmen Miranda 


who has 


aZzo, 


' dwarfed him in the ‘Streets of Paris’ 


musical Oddly enough Sablon 


clicked his biggest on the cafe come- 


back trail at Club Versailles, N. Y.., 
which, this season, abandoned the 
name policy because owners Nick 
and Arnold decided they were con- 
stantly being worried where to get 
names. and decided on a girl-show 
| policy instead, 

At Versailles, incidentally, Kitty 
Carlisle wa tarted as an experi- 
mental personality, and she has since 
gained added prestige at the Hotel 


| Plaza’s Persian Room, now being es- 


‘R. A. Roberts. | 


They all had some} 


iprobing and 





| cobs, 


tablished as a smart spot name. 
Billy de Wolfe suddenly 
attention as a mimic at the Rainbow 


came to 


(Continued on page 210) 


Much Ado on Clearing 
‘Take It’ B. A. Rights 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 30 
Frantic series of cable, telephone 
in mn ] essages finall ‘ ( 
in clearing tage ignt of You 
Can't Take It With You’ for Bueno 
Aires. Application to do Moss Hart- 
George S. Kaufman comedy in 
Spanish was originally made by 


Barbera, local scripter, via 
Argentores (‘Argentine Society of 
Authors), which gave clearance for 
Barbera to seek New York okay. 
While this was in process. local 
writer Arturo Cambours Ocampo 
announced that he had the play ac- 
cepted by the Teatro Paris here for 
production next winter by company 
of Pepita Serrador. Barbera started 
discovered Carlos Pi- 
bernat kad received approval from 
Argentores but that it had never 
been registered and nothing had | 
been done until Barbera got started. | 
Row that followed caused plenty of | 
excitement here, with Morris Ja- 
executor for Sam H. Harris, 
finally giving the nod to Barbera 
via long distance. 


Manuel 


! maintain cordial relations. 
| ficers are easy to get along with. 


| comedians. 
| yesterday, is a great comedian using 


|eracker under each gag. 


; opens 


Show Business and Soldier Morale 


Theatrical entertainment units that 


By Robert J. Landry . 


play army, Navy 


after-echo, the unit supervisor ordered the scene de- 


and air force stations around the U.S.A. become leted. 

quickly aware that each separate post, garrison, ar- The idea is not to make anybody homesick, rest- 
senal, field or fort has its own morale officer (usually less or sorry for himself. Pretty girls are standard, 
a captain or a major) with whom it is imperative to but leering sex humor isn’t wanted. 


Tha 


for their selection. 


Which description entertainers who 


Most of these morale of- 


But occasionally 
ficer is a bit of a prude and perhaps a bit of a pill. 


t was one reason 
the morale of- 


Althoug! 
The boys 
femmes, 


okay. 
looking 
have played the 


defense circuit report can also go for one or two of of it. 
the commanding generals whose slants on entertain- ; eennamy 


ment are strictly pre-war (the last) Sunday school. 


Obviously there is a morale prob 
what kind of ‘thoughts’ are 
through entertainment. 


point they are—in any pinch—likely 


civilians who have, in all other respects, the authority 


to operate the units by professional] 
ards. 


An all-inclusive description of army and navy camp 


entertainment has been given as ‘a li 
regular vaudeville.’ 
Definitions of what is, or isn’t, clea 


in military establishments as in ordinary life accord- 
The generation and per- 
sonal background of a morale officer 


ing to time and geography. 


flected in his attitudes. Again in t 


nated areas of the country the camps are more likely 


to be particularly strict, as against a 
viewpoint elsewhere. 
Morale officers seem to agree, and t 


with them, that units should give soldiers a good time, 


not bad ideas. ‘Bad ideas’ is a loose 
not alone refer to the boys’ extra 





inculecated 
Military authorities are per- 
haps the best judges of where the boundary line lies. 2. 
But whether they are the best judge 


-curricular 


lem involved in Negatively the 
into troops 


1. Smut and 


s or not on this 
to prevail over 4. Mentions 
theatrical stand- 

The first three 
boten is 
ttle cleaner than 


political. 
what is commonly called ‘censorship.’ 


Nice girls in long skirts—that’s more or less the idea, 
1 short skirts for dancers and gal acrobats are 


like to laugh; they like to sce good- 
and they like hot harmony singing. 


Which is not the whole story, but an important part 


‘DON'T DOTHIS = oe 


units that go trouping to the troops 


are usually well advised to steer clear of: 


double entendre. 


Allusions by word or gesture to homosexuals. 
3. Racial or religious jokes. 

of the 
members, Cabinet officials or other high Govern- 
ment personages. 


President, his wife, family 


are matters of taste, the fourth ver- 
The latter perhaps is closest to 
But the com- 


mon sense of the avoidance is too clear to need elab- 


n naturally vary oration, when it 


business: 


is apt to be re- 
he church-domi- 
cerning the men 


more easy-going public 


interest, an attitude of respect. 


is remembered that this is serious 


that discipline must not be allowed to relax 
on certain points even in periods of relaxation. 
President is commander-in-chief of the armed ferces. 
It would be wholly inappropriate to have gags con- 


The 


to whom troops must have, in ihe 
As a matter 


of quiet understanding, gags are deemed out of order 


heatrical officials 
It does 
gym- 


concept. 


when focused on anybody above the rank of major. 





__ THE RIGHT SIDE Sikes 





Comedians usually steer clear, as a matter of good 


nastics while off duty. It includes anything that makes duowtnnttnin. 44 in) (ae tation die 00 Wer tei 
selectees feel restless, badly treated, deprived, or troversies pending in Congress (c) the British Em- 
abused. pire or British troops or strategy, and (d) polities 
| ONE TYPE OF MISTAKE | in general. 








For example, in one unit the comedian was getting 
a big laugh when during a scene in which he was 
hugging and kissing a pretty soubrette he turned and, 
| pointing at a soldier down front, he shouted: ‘Look at 
with 
cause this was too close to the mark, and because there 


him, he’s eating his heart out 


was a possibility that the gag was 





ulations and the 


jealousy!’ Be- 
that have tanks 


leaving a bitter venience of this 


themes of» humor. 
hold their own as laugh-producers, 
are considered fair game. 

















Talking About Comedians 


Continued from page 173 








ny; it may be a ‘look’ or a ‘move-;humor is tops. 


ment.’ 
Ed Wynn stil! uses the same com- 
edy ideas that he did 25 years ago, 


and he is one of our greatest as well 
as one of our cleanest clowns. Jim) 
Barton is one of our most versatile 
Willie Howard today, as 


the same ‘attack.’ Willie Collier, the 
greatest of ali light and ad lib co- 
medians; is still as good as ever, and 
he has lasted over haif a century— 
with clean material. 


Harry Watson, Jr., the man wh« 
made ‘Philadelphia’ Jack O’Brien 
famous. is still one of our greatest 
low comedians. Joe Smith and Char- 
lie Dale, who immortalized ‘Dr 
Kronkhite,.” are the top character 
team in show business. W. C. Fields, 
who juggles laughs as well as he does 


balls (high and low), is still tops in 


Great Comedians 
Fred Allen, he of the nimble nifty 
and comedy brain, can’t even be ap- 
proached. Roger Imhof, the tops of 
all Irish comedians, is still in a class 
bv himself. Bobby Clark. 


reat low comedians, has 


one of the 
proven 
mself in every branch of the show 
Eddie Cantor doe ong 


punches gag lines with the same 


George M. Cohan, the number one 

n of the American theatre not 
only gets laug! V1 
Victor Moore. of whom ‘there is no- 
body like,’ stands alone. Jimmy 
Durante is one of the outstanding 
comic personalities of our time. 
Charlie Winninger still gets belly 


put rites tnem 


| laughs after almost a half century of 
fun-making 


Leon Erro] is still a top 
funnyland. Walter Catlett, 
great eccentric dancer, 
a prince ol 


man in 
who was a 
has been and still is 
comedy, 


The Marx Brothers have a niche 
all their own in comedyland. Of 
course Jack Benny needs no intro- 
duction, and Bob Hope puts a fire- 
Frank Fay | 
is a suave laugh-artist, and Milton | 
Berle, for al! his youth, is an aged | 


in the wood comic who delivers | 
with every breath. Joe E. Brown 
his mouth and is a wow. 


Georgie Jesse] with his twinkling 











Jimmy Savo can be 
described as great. 
Can’t Tag Them All. 

To take each and every one of our 
many comedians and tag ‘em would 
consume a volume. Great artists and 
great laugh-getters are: 

Lou Holtz, Phil Baker, Ben Ber- 
nie, Dr. Rockwell, Bert Wheeler, El 
Brendel, Chic York, Jack White, 
Red Marshall, Charles Withers, 
Olsen and Johnson, Jay C. Flippen, 
Billy House, Joe Cook, Hugh Her- 
bert, Jack Haley, Will Mahoney, 
Ken Murray, Fibber McGee, Johnny 
Burke, Bob Burns, Leo Carrillo, Joe 


Frisco, Eddie Foy, Jr., Lew Hearn, 
Charles Irwin, J. C. Nugent, Jack 
Norworth, Fred Hillebrand, Georgie 


Price, Bill Robinsor 
Neil O’Brien, Billy B 


Bert Swor 
Van, Howard 


and Shelton, Juliu Tannen, Wil- 
| and Joe Mandell. Al Trahan 
Buck and Bubbles Harry Burns 
Tommy Dugan, Jimn Conlin, Jim 
Kelso, Al Klein, Lester Allen, Harry 


McNaughton, George McKay, James 
C. Morton, Fred Stone, Shaw and 
Lee, Russ Brown, Eddie Buzzell, Sid 
Marion, Bill Demarest, Bill Frawley 


Frank McHugh, Harry Fox Bert 
Gordon, Skeets Gallagher Harry 
Langdon, Dougla Leavitt Jack 


Norton. John T. Murray, Jim Toney, 


Fred Ardath, Charlie Grapev 


Wilhan Gaxtor Lee K 
I kK MelIntyre Be 
Charles Ruggle Ritz Brothers, Her 
an Timberg, Frank Libuse and n¢ 
rgetting the king of er 
( lie Chaplin 
en. wraate leita ee 
ore eal to r 1 iLic 
How can e forget Fa Brice 
Charlotte Greenwood. May Boland 
Ray Dooley, Sylvia Clark, Lillian 
Fitzgerald, Mae West, Trixie Fri- 
ganza, Pert Kelton, Patsy Kelly, 
Polly Moran, Blanche Ring, Lillian 


Shaw. Marie Stoddard, Sonhie Tuc- 
ker, May Usher. Corinne Sales, Eva 


Sully, Gracie Allen, Helen Brode- 
rick, Ann Codee, Gracie Deagon, 
Aleen Bronson, Fannie Stedman, 


Marion Cleveland, Mae Clark, Ruth 
Warren, Luilu McConnell, Blanche 
Lytell, Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Harriet Lee, Billie Burke 
and Rose King, in my opinion the 
greatest femme buffoon. All the 
comics have been around 25 years 
or more, but in the ladies’ case, less 
(I'm no fool). 

David Garrick once said, ‘Comedy 
is a serious business.’ Many of our 
comedians are very unfunny off 
stage; many of them suffer from 


It's conventional for this war as for the last to spoof 
corporals and sergeants and second looies. 


Camp reg- 
routine detail of discipline are ready 
Kitchen police and latrine duty 
The draft boards 
A new theme in the camps 
is the bumpiness and general] incon- 
form of transportation. 


‘radio-stomachs;’ some have toupes 
where the hair used to be; some of 
them kinda ‘puff’ after a tough 
scene; and many of them have in- 
come tax worries, but they all have 
retained the great gift to make 
people laugh. The only difference 
between the comics of the past and 
those of today is that many of the 
present-day comics have ‘Sponsors’ 
not a bad thing to have thes® 
days when one- thinks of Social 
Security. 
There have been very few ‘new’ 
; comedians developed in the past 10 
|years. I won't even mention their 
names because they can’t be classed 
with the above veterans. Timing 
makes a comedian, so does ‘Time.’ 
No doubt there will be plenty of 
great comedians in the years to fol- 
low who will be extolled 25 years 
from now and compared to the ones 
of that day. You can’t stop humor 


| 


in America and, as long as we have 
humor, we will have comedian We 
are lucky that we have mellowed 


comedians right now, men and 
women who can make us laugh even 
with old stuff. 

And so you see that smart Greek 
of thousands of years ago knew 
what he was cooking when he said, 
‘The more things change the more 
they remain the same.’ Especially 
comedians. 

(Editor’s note: Joe Laurie. Jr 


tioned almost 


if it is 


mnen- 
every comedian tm 
America, but space wouldn't permit 
full article . So don’t get mad at 


Joe if he had to leave out a few 


THEFT TRIAL CONTINUES 


Boxer, Lowrie Joined by Hersch as 
Johannesburg Defendants 
Johannesburg, Dec. 15 

against Willian 
managing director, and Nor- 
Lowrie, director, of Alexander 
Films, on a charge of theft. was 
continued yesterday (Nov. 3) in 
Magistrates’ Court. Hi ry T. Hersch, 
another director, also was included 
among the defendants. All three 
pleaded not guilty. 

Alleged theft covers 1,000 feet of 
film and some motion picture equip- 
ment, allegedly taken from African 
Films Production, Ltd. (Schlesinger) 
and Union Films Productions. Wil- 
liam Joseph Bohlen, formerly chief 
sound engioeer of African Films 
Productions, related that Lowrie and 
Boxer planned to form a production 
unit to make ‘filmlets.’ Bohlen 
|claims that neither Lowrie nor 
Boxer knew that the articles were 
stolen. Bohlen was promised no 
prosecution for his complicity after 
he made a statement to the police 
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: Good Luck MARIETY--Keep ’em Rolling 


CHARLES V. YATES AGENCY 


MATTY ROSEN, Manager 


HATTIE ALTHOFF, Associate | TEDDY WILLIS, Secretary 
a | 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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| MILT BRITTON LOU PARKER 


| AND HIS 
ON TOUR 
ARMY CAMP SHOWS 




















MAD MUSICAL MANIACS 


AMERICA’S CRAZIEST ORCHESTRA 


in "HELL-A-BELLOO" Unit 


Management: CHARLES V. YATES 
) ; Management: CHARLES V. YATES 






































SEASON’S GREETINGS 





|! 
i | ]| SEASON’S GREETINGS 
; 


JIM WONG TROUPE || tors || GERALDINE ana JOE 


Arranger: LEON CARR 


1619 Broadway, New York City CONTRACTED 1942 WITH TED LEWIS 
CURRENTLY DINTY’S TERRACE GARDEN Personal Manager AND ARE WE HAPPY 
COHOES, NEW YORK CHARLES V. YATES AND IS HE SWELL 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
























































| | HAPPY NEW YEAR SEASON’S GREETINGS 


; AL GORDON 
VL FIVEJUGGLING JEWELS |) ot acess EVELYN FAHRNEY 


Week of January 2, Orpheum, Omaha 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 





Week of January 16, Carmen, Phil. 


| Week of January 23, Fay’s, Phil. DANCE STYLIST 
f Management: CHARLES V. YATES Week of February 6, Earle, Wash. 


Week of May 14, RAINBOW ROOM for six weeks 


—— 



















































































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Now Playing Roxy Theatre, New York, and Held Over 3 Weeks 
(Second Personal Appearance in Seven Weeks) 
Appeared in Film ‘LADY BE GOOD’ | Due on Coast for Film ‘PANAMA HATTIE’ 


i | SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Grace and Paul Hartman 
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Holiday Greetings 


MORT H. SINGER THEATRES 





Chicago Offices—Metropolitan Bldg. 134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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TED LEWIS 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary 





BlaKstone |S BOX OFFICE! 


No other “name” artist can point to or claim 
the unbroken record belonging to nan who, 
in over a year and a half, has barely had 
time between engagements to make her next 


opening!! 


BlaKstone |S FIRST! 


First in smart new moaterial,—first as the 


best dressed woman in nightlife with her 
dozens of gorgeous gowns. Always AHEAD 
OF THE TREND,—the last word in super- 


smart satirical entertainment! 


nan BlaKstone is America’s 


No. 1 Sophisticated Song Star! 
THE WISE AND MODERN OPERATOR 
BUYS BLAKSTONE AND BREAKS 
RECORDS! Because he gets the MOST for 
his money! Because nan BlaKstone is TOPS 
in exciting entertainment. nan’s personal 
contact with the customer BETWEEN shows 








often is worth far more than her value as an 





artist alone! 


FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT, COLOR- 
FUL, GLITTERING, GAY, NAUGHTY, 
GLAMOROUS, BOX-OFFICE BOOKING 
OF YOUR SEASON— Buy BlaKstone! 





PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 
Ronald Gerard 


Address: MORRIS BERNSTEIN, 
134 No. LaSalle, Chicago 


cs 


NOTE: nan BlaKstone MAY BE OBTAIN- 
ED THROUGH ANY REPUTABLE 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


* Liberty Music Shop, New York 














— Se . 
The Proof | | 


Is in the Pudding! ! 


$104,000.00 IN SALARIES!! 


The World’s Most Unique Night Club has Featured the 
Following Sensational Artists this Past Year: 


JOE FRISCO—CONDOS BROS.—AL STONE—VIC HYDE— 


DeSYLVA TWINS — WALLY VERNON — BOBBY PINCUS— 


BILLIE & BUSTER BURNELL — LEE BARTEL — DANCING 
LYNNS—DeMAR & DENISE—and JOHNNIE SILVERS BAND 
held over two consecutive years... 


To these grand performers and many others — Kitty 
Davis extends her sincere appreciation. 


pe 
wy 








Walter Winchell, Cor- 

nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 

Quentin Reynolds say: 
“World Famous 
KITTY DAVIS 

Is the Immediate Click 

of 1941.” 





Joyously Celebrating Her First Anni- 
versary With a Sumptuous New Fall 
Revue, 


Featuring 
LENNY KENT 
and YVONNE MORAY 
the Dyna-mite Queen 
and of Swing 


RAYMON * MARTINI * AND LEE 
AND BILLY YOUNG 
and THE FAMOUS 
POLL MAR DANCERS 
and THE EDEN TWINS 
and 
JOHNNIE SILVERS BAND 








KITTY DAVIS 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


January 7, 1942 


























GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORPORATION 


Present 


THE DI GATANOS 


JAYNE AND ADAM 
“FASHIONS IN DANCE” 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
JANUARY 8TH 








"REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR" 
We'll Do Our Share 
How About You? 


















































Personal Management: 


Season’s Greetin gs 
CLAUDE THORNHILL 
and HIS ORCHESTRA 


NOW ON THEATRE TOUR 


Returning to GLEN ISLAND CASINO 
In May for 3rd Engagement 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 








Here’s Your Cue for ’42 


Cafedom’s Newest Sensation 


LENNY GALE 


“Gales of Laughter” 


Currently 


SKYCLUB, MIAMI 


Direct from nine month’s vaude tour coast-to-coast 


Management: 


HALPERIN-GREBEN 


Woods Building, Chicago 

















DON W. HAYNES—GAC Direction 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


Belle Baker 














Keep ’Em 
Smiling 


BOB 


Miami Beach, Florida 
(6 weeks) 


New Orleans 
(4 weeks) 


Roosevelt, 


G. Washington, Jacksonville 





(2 weeks) 
Glen’s Casino, Cincinnati 
(2 weeks) 
Riverside, Milwaukee 
Coronada, Rockford 
| Capitol, Madison 


lending June I, 1942, 
Ithen back to school for 


Teacher in the famous! 


Weeks. 


Personal Management 


EZ KEOUGH 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





a 


ee 


EVANS 


JERRY O'LEARY 


sincerely appreciate 
and gratefully thank 
everyone concerned in 
making this route pos- 


sible. 
* 

Copacabana, Rio de Janeiro 

(10 weeks) 
Paramount, New York 

(3 weeks) 
State, Hartford 
Olympia, Miami 
Hippodrome, Baltimore 
Earle, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Chicago 

(2 weeks) 
Stanley, Pittsburgh 
Palace, Columbus 
Palace, Cleveland 
Colonial, Dayton 
Shubert, Cincinnati 
Capitol, Wash., D.C. 
Strand, Brooklyn 
Loew’s State New York 


‘Empire Room, Palmer 


House, Chicago, for !2 


203 N. WABASH AVE. 
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Celebrating a 34-year continuous run for his 1 
world-famous and internationally known Ht 
A. B. MARCUS REVUE | 
 ) Affectionate Anniversary Greetings * ~ | y i! 
. ; ° | 
9. jae Ome 
e i VARETY — ® Season Ss | i i" 
& The Spice of Life s | ie 
from = fy Hi 
® LEON & EDDIE'S °| Greelings 4 
w “The Spice of Nightlife’ . bi ik 
bal 33 W. 52nd Street - New Yok @ TO ALL AT REPUBLIC i 
| ~ it STUDIOS, ST. REGIS : a) 
H oli d ay Gr e etin g AND MY OTHER L : ae is 4 
FRIENDS . : “ y 
3 SWIFTS ia 
i [=== | DOROTH 
—— enn rma Consecutive 
THE HUDSON WONDERS||| ver..0% | LEWIS 
INTERNATIONAL —e 
INCOMPARABLE ACROBATIC DANCERS Iridium Room STAR OF MOTION PICTURE 
ALWAYS WORKING eililiaiads “ICECAPADES” THANKS TO 
{ OUR 16 YEARS OF SUCCESS IN 14 sal * * & & VINCENT AST 
MEANS ABILITY TO PLEASE ms nope tne PRESENTS HER OWN GASTON LAUETSSRE 
DEC. atta % Tale ore wrth ovrions +5 MAR. 19TH | ! ‘ADVENTURES ON IGE’ HERBERT YATES 
ma” 6 SVMs le DIRECTION: MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL | : i 
NICK LUCAS «ud HIS GUITAR i. 
Now at GREEN HILLS CLUB, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOX OFFICE EVERYWHERE 


RADIO + THEATRE + CONCERT 
CAFE + RECORDS 


MAXINE . 
SULLIVAN 


“The En-chant-ress’> — Walter Winchell 


Thanks to All—and Season’s Greetings 



































Cafe, 
WALTER STEVENSON, 
Times, Detroit, Mich.: 
‘Ballad-swinging Maxine Sullivan stays over to close her 


Theatre, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City: 
‘Another entertaining offering in the new State presen- 


Coffee Concert, ; E 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
ROBERT BAGAR, 


New York World-Telegram: isti i ci s ive rt had bec ite a figure record-breakin two weeks Monday night The simplicity 
or > . axi Ss ivan, sophisticated, con- tation is Maxine Sullivan... who had become quite a fig Peaking : ‘ s y- i 
‘ ——— E a ead g t M "Saale mattered), in the annals of swing music. Miss Sullivan's style of sing- and clarity of her singing is well suited to the folk ballads 
ech Po bY / { English and Irish folk tunes, arranged ing is as unpretentious as her dress, and her voice is like she uses as bases for her original swing versions. 
ee Loe Bineee “i. ner own inimitable manner.’ herself in that it is small and fragile, but well controlled. 


Radlo, 
P M, Brooklyn, New York: 

‘9:00, WABC:.Ford Summer Hour, Perey Faith, conduc. 
tor, with soloists Maxine Sullivan and Gordon Gifford. Max- 


Her singing, though, is clear and thrilling and astonishingly 


Concert effortless.” 


P M, Brooklyn, New York, 

















MARK SCHUBART: 


‘The 


is Maxine Sullivan's version of Carmen Miranda singing Cafe, 
‘St. Louis Blues,’ Frew Press, Detroit, Mich.: 
Cafe Ruban Bleu, ‘MAXINE SWINGS THE CLASSICS AT CONGO’ 
MALCOLM JOHNSON, ‘Extension of Maxine Sullivan's stay at the Club Congo 
New York Sun: ? e . Records, has been arranged to accommodate those who have been 
‘Whether she is singing ‘No, John, No,” Noel Coward's Citizen, turned away during a week of capacity crowds, even during 
‘Mad About the Boy’ or the inescapable ‘Loch Lomond,’ Miss Columbus. Ohio: early cocktail hours. Anyone who thinks swing is on the 
Sullivan has the audience pretty securely in the hollow ‘Maxine Sullivan, whose voice has a particular appeal way out should watch the reception given her as she puts 
of her none too capacious hand As always, her rhythmic 


sense, taste and individuality are formidable assets.’ 


Cafe, 
A. D,. CHARLES, 


Exclusive DECCA 
RECORDING ARTIST 


concert’s star was slinky. — 
who was a perfect choice for the role, as she sings het wit . 
out singing loud and sings sexy without climbing any walls. 


. i iv Records, 
dusky Maxine Sullivan, WALTER WINCHELL: 


‘Just Like a Gipsy’ on Decca 3954. I think 


Per. Mgt. MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 


‘My idea of a recording while pecking at the portable— 


for me, warbles her enchanting version of ‘Loch Lomond’ and 
she 
Loch Lomond’ some years ago, but it’s well worth a re-issue.’ 


Sun, Baltimore, Md.: Cafe, Elizabethan ballad as popular as it was in Shakespeare's 
‘A Columbia favorite {s Maxine Sullivan starred in a Ritz Roof, Boston, day, will sing her inimitable version of ‘Loch Lomond’ on 

wistful little ditty whose innocence could easily be scraped GEORGE HOLLAND, this Sunday’s Ford broadcast.’ 

off, we bet, with a fair-sized diamond. Called, ‘If I Had a American, Boston, Mass.: ‘Maxine Sullivan, whose plaintive vocal chords have made 

Ribbon Bow,’ it lets Maxine in so smoothly, quietly and ‘Maxine Suhtivan’s beautiful delivery of ‘Loch T.omond’ her one of America’s most popular singers, will be the guest 

fetchingly that you make a fierce mental note to speak to in swing-time at the Ritz Roof ... Maxine sings her famous artist on the Ford Summer Hour. The program is broadcast 

the man at the door—but, of course, you never de.’ jazzed-up ballad against ‘The Bells of St. Mary.’ over the CBS network.’ 


ine swings ‘Loch Lomond’ and “The Hut Sut Song’ in sym- 
phony tempo.’ 


over her swing versions of the classics.’ 
recorded 

Radio, 
Free Press, Mich.: 

petite Negro singer who has made the 


Detroit, 
‘Maxine Sullivan, 


Thanks to 
JACK BERTELL 

















The New Boom 
Town of ’40s 


By DAN GOLDBERG 

Chicago, Jan. 4. 
With the zooming of war indus- 
tries has come the new boom towns, 
the boom towns of the 1940s. For 
new towns that have sprung up 
throughout the country, for inert 
towns that were suddenly given a 
tremendous shot in the industrial 
arm, the present decade will be 

known indeed as the roaring 40’s. 
Overnight, a patch of prairie has 
been transformed into a sprawling, 























| bustling, 


scurrying boomtown. In j;all of these shows. Carney men hit 

Washington somebody signs a con-|the boomtowns first and went to 

: work with nude shows, but these 

tract order for some vital war ma-|-_ ; “ 

; 2 : ; soon were sloughed by the authori- 
chinery or material, and soon a live |.. 

. ties. Then they were toned down to 
town springs up out of the ground " : 
; ; - . |burlesque shows, and these were 
in some out-of-the-way section in | 
southern Indiana. Some little town | . nent eee 
; |to public morals and service morale. 
in Tennessee has been sleeping dully | : ; 
for years and years, and suddenly | These two waves of ‘entertain- 
50,000 men move close up and set |}ment’ for the soldiers passed quickly 
up an army camp, and the little |and today the more solid of the 
Tennessee town becomes a city of | theatre men are coming into the pic- 
movement, of pyramided dollars, of |ture. Clean shows, tabloids and 
commercial and mercantile activity. | Units, are taking over. Vaudeville 
The town’s single theatre can’t ac- |S coming up strong and pictures are 
commodate the thousands jamming | Proving still the big favorite with 
the few seats, and tent shows, saloon | the public, whether civilian or mili- 


shows, outdoor shows and other | ‘tary. 
types of entertainment spring into But besides the mushroom towns, 
being. there are old-line, established cities 


There has been a regular cycle for | whick: have gotten a hypo by war 





| kicked out as too rough and inimical | 


i 




















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


COUNT BASI 


JIMMY RUSHING-EARLE WARREN-JO JONES 


CURRENTLY ON TOUR 
® Theatres 
® College Dates 
® One-nighters 
®OKEH RECORDS 


Personal Management—MILTON EBBINS 


Exclusive Management—WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


featuring 





OK 

















contracts. This takes tn auch ‘owns | FRISCO) AGVA HIKES 
Wichita, Davenport, Moline, Pelt GAT APY STANDARDS 


| Louisville, Dubuque, Kankakee, Buf- 


is getting a share. 


falo. 
San Francisco, Jan. 4. 
New American Guild of Variety 


Joliet ‘iit: of ous ad eae | Artists’ code going into effect here 
) a co fears ¢ yas - ee - . 
8 cONpA on a8 Vas | Jan. 15 boosts all minimums $5, with 


doing $4.000-$5,000 weekly in its big ia 


$2.50 hike for chorines. Mean- 
Rialto theatre. Today it’s turning in| while, one agent, Doc Manna of 
grosses running $10,000 and better. | Q@kland, has been placed on the 


|unfair list, according to Coast Rep 


This is due to the establishment of Vince Silk, for violation of code pro- 


three war indutsries in the town | vision making all minimums net, 
within the past few months. with agent fees extra. 
And the story of Joliet’s Rialto is| _New. code raises minimum in 
reneated 3 Joliet’ : 1 Class A spots to $65, scaling down 
ate n Joliet’s various retai “Pag? ‘ 4 : 
I ve ’ various retail !to $35 in Class B. Casuals after 
establishments. And the story of|Jan. 15 will be $15, $17.50 and $20 
Joliet is the story of many other per day. Line hoofers will get $37.50 


towns strung across the nation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
nation buzzing and the gigantic 
war effort is being reflected in the 
new earning power of many men 
who had been unemployed for many 
years. The money is flowing through 
the communities, and show business 


in A spots, down to $25 in D’s. Cas- 
|} ual dates 20 to 50 miles from Frisco 
are upped from $12.50 to $17.50 and 
over 50 miles’ rate is $20. 

Two-month job of organizing 
| Portland and Seattle is now com- 
| pleted, Silk said, with officers in- 
stalled in both places and all affili- 
jated crafts cooperating 100%. 
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Twenty Months of 


Startling Success 


N‘ HOR nay 
ATION’S OP ROSSER 


Most Unique and Successful Cabaret Showman 
in America Still at 


FLORENTINE GARDENS 
in the Heart of Hollywood 


Has played to almost 500,000 people during his 
engagement of 20 months. 


He offers grandest combination of lovely girls and 
laughs ever presented in a cabaret restaurant. 


This unique and succesful type of entertainment 
now available for theatres, hotels and cabarets. 
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WITH A GROUP OF DANCERS 





Season’s Greetings 


Presenting 


THE FIRST LITTLE SHOW 


DIRECTION: MILES INGALLS 


m TE 

















TENNER and SWIFT 


2 Weeks Palmer House, Chi, 
: Weeks Lookout House, Ky. 
2 Weeks Bowery, Det. 
2 Weeks Cocoanut Grove, Boston 
6 Weeks De Witt Hotels 


Season’s Greetings 


LARIATEERS 


CURRENTLY HURRICANE, NEW YORK 


CAFES THEATRES 


Direction MILES INGALLS 


Fox, St. Louis 

Oriental, Chicago 
Riverside, Milwaukee 
Golden Gate, Frisco 
Orpheum, L. A. 














Booked by 


bs EETINGS 


GALI GALI 


Currently Earl Carroll Cafe 
Hollywood, Cal. 


MILES INGALLS 




























Olsen & Johnson's 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, N. Y. 





NOW 


Booked by MILES INGALLS 


LIONEL KAYE 


"The Original DAFFY AUCTIONEER" 


"SONS O' FUN" 























“BABES 


currently 





Season’s Greetings From 














CALLAHAN SISTERS 


IN TAPLAND" 


y: 
| | ee, PAREE els, 
Chicago, Ill. in 1941! 


Personal se atch mabhanaaecal Cc. E. Richard, : 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


and many thanks to managers 
of Hotels, Clubs and Theatres 
who heve helped our success 




















Management—MILES INGALLS 


SARA ANN McCABE 


























GREETINGS 


3 PETERS SISTERS. 


Direction:—FANCHON & MARCO 




















Season’s Greetings 


HIPPODROME THEATRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Booked by EDDIE SHERMAN 


| IZZY RAPPAPORT 
TED ROUTSON 
BERNIE SEAMAN 


I = 

















GREETINGS 


from 


MIKE FRITZEL and JOE JACOBSON 


CHEZ PAREE 


The Nation’s Finest Theatre-Restaurant 


610 FAIRBANKS CT. CHICAGO 











BOB CURLEY, Advertising and Publicity 


We are proud to be Members of the 
Amusement and Recreation Division, 


Chicago Commission for National Defense 

















GREETINGS FROM 


PAUL HAAKON 


and 


PATRICIA BOWMAN 


CURRENTLY 
COPACABANA, RIO DE ieimettdl BRAZIL 
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SE CO 








amen STEEL PIE 





OT EO 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


E 9 TORS AMUSEMENTS. 














“THE MAN ABOUT TUNES” 

















Season’s Greetings 
From 


WITH LONDON IN DET. 


| 





Detroit, Jan. 4. | 
‘Celebrate the New Year si 
| London! Salute their courage!’ 

| With that as a slogan, the United | 
Detroit Theaters packed 11 of their | 
key and subsequent run houses at 7 
p. m. on Dec. 3l—and thus clicked 


on a doubleheader New Year's Eve 


show, with the regular one run off 
at the customary midnight hour. 
Since the hour of 7 p.m. here cor- 
| responded with midnight in. London 
| the chain took up the idea of using 
the earlier hour for a salute to the 
courage of Britain in the war. De-| 
troit. too, has a large Canadian-born 


population, which feels a close tie to 
Britain. As a result the 11 outlying 
houses of the chain had spill-over at- 
tendance, and at 7 p. m. played the 
same music, first singing ‘God Save 


the King’ and then ‘America’ to the 


pS ° . . . 
Michael Lor nN | mutual tune as a joint patriotic ges- 
g | ture. cheered films of the courage of 





| Londoners, and earned plenty of 
and HIS ORCHESTRA tee at from those eager to help | 


London celebrate. 


Featuring the 
3 Harrison Sisters with their regular shows, again play- 


ing to full houses 
Personal Management 
MICHAEL GREENE 


Direction 


| Gene Percival and Elmer Schalitz 
| wi join Ray St. Clair’s band, cur- 














GENERAL AMUSEMENT CO. | rently playing in the Rainbow Room 








lof the Hotel Willard, Toledo. 
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Felices Pascuas or 
Season’s Greetin gs 
from 


MIGUELITO 


VALDES 


with 











Createst 


F emmy a XAVIER CUGAT | 
Exponent Fe and his orchestra | 


of Afro-Cuban 


Songs ! 






Opening January 9th 


FOR EXTENDED ENGAGEMENT 


PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO ~ 
COLUMBIA RECORDING ARTIST 























Se ne Se 





ADELE INGE 


NOW STARRING 
In the Ice Show in the Terrace Room of HOTEL NEW YORKER 
SECOND SEASON 


The Greatest Sensation on Ice Skates 




















CELEBRATE NEW YEAR | 








S. F. Nite Life 
No Blackout 











At midnight the houses came along | 


San Francisco, Jan. 4. 

Frisco is a good nitery town—for 
good niteries. That goes, war or 
no. Compact conviviality and ultra- 
cosmopolitan atmosphere have long 
established the city on seven hi’! 
as a preferred p.m. playground. 
Clip stuff doesn’t go here, nor, is it 
necessary. For Frisco is the home 
of flexible elbows and industrious 
bartenders. 

Blackouts, war jitters and_ go- 
home-early warnings had the nitery 


time 


operators pretty worried for a 


But the key niteries are staging a} 


rapid comeback and biz is okay 
Still staggering from the blow, how- 


ever, are some of the foreign restau- 


rants, particularly in the colortul 
North Beach and _ Italian ectors 
Some have been getting along with 


one waiter where 18 formerly 
flipped a towel 
| Conventions Important 


Important in Frisco’s night club 
picture at any time are conventions. 
Gary Kreidt; former KFRC _ ex- 
ploiteer now with the Convention 
and Tourist Bureau, says conclave 
plans are going ahead on schedule 


and points out that so far this year | 


some 140 meets have put nearly 


$4.000,000 into circulation here, with 


a sizable chunk going to clubs, bars | 


and cocktaileries. 


All of which enables spots to budg- | 


et as high as $4,000 for shows. That’s 
about ceiling and would apply to 





| the 650-capacity Bal Taberin, which 


is easily Frisco’s class club, and has 


a rep for clean operation 

That it’s possible for a 250-ca- 
pacity situation to spend ip to 
$2,200 ‘including band) and_ still 


ccme out has been demonstrated at 
Club Moderne in brighter moments 


of its up-and-down career. Closed 


recently, the Moderne’ reopened 


| again (26). 


Possibly the town’s most con- 


| sistently profitable operation is 


Bimbo's 365, with a budget averag- 


ing $1,500 (with band), although ca- |! 


pacity is only a little over 200. Good 











shows and intimate atmosphere have — 
made the 365 a steady-money spot 





Most important addition to Frisco’s 





| Was too much to clear and the spot 


which has successfully weathered al] r 
storms to date HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


Duncan Sisters’ Nitery 





nitery picture this year was the re- 
lighting of the Music Box, angeled 
for the Duncan Sisters by the Freres 
Herman. Lavish spending made it | 
one of the most beautiful rooms 
here, but the final hurdle of war 


is now dark. 

The Club Lido, neighbor to the 
Bal, also figured among the toppers. 
In-and-outer has been the Stairway 
to the Stars, waterfronter which re- | 
opened as a corporation just before 
war struck. Spot was hit pretty | 
hard, so is marking time for the 
present with the bar and a jukebox 

Hotel picture is still clouded by 
strikes. The Mark Hopkins was 
truck Sept. 15, stranding Herbie 
Holmes’ band on its first Coast date 
t the St. Francis 
Oct. 2, blacking out Paul Pendarvis 


That leaves the Palace the only ma- The Gomedy Juggler 


jor hotel with name band currently 








Pickets appeared a 


unpicketed, giving Henry Busse an | 
exclusive also enjoyed fo! | 
weeks by Paul Whiteman. 
Sir Francis Drake. which signed 
independently with the unions. has 
been using Ran Wilde and another 
band, but hostelry has changed | 
hands and rejoined the Hotel Assn. 
with pickets anticipated momen- Management 
tarily. The Clift recently reinstated MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA 
dancing with a small combo, first | : 
time here in recent history — eens 


\ 


eight 




















———— 


| Greetings 








GREETINGS 


DAVID P.O’MALLEY | 


| 





140 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Associates: 
RAY LYTE DORIS HURTIG 
JOHN J. MULLANEY 
VVV 
We are proud to be Members of the Amusement and Recreation | 


Division of the Chicago Committee for Mational Defense 




















- + «+. I believe good entertainment is the 


greatest force for good, and pledge that 


HARRY’S NEW YORKER 


will continue to present the best of talent. 
ee 


Charles Hepp. 















































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


from the 


VELERO SISTERS 


and their orchestra 





























Now appearing at the RAINBOW KOOM, NEW YORK 
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RT JARRETT 


And His Orchestra 
The Coming No. 1 Recording Orchestra 


In America 


Recent Record—“BUCKLE DOWN WINSOCKI’’ 


VICTOR NO. 27665A 


Acclaimed by Deems Taylor as outstanding popular 
selection for month in February REDBOOK 





CURRENTLY 


ORIENTAL THEATRE 


CHICAGO 


* * * * 


Representation:—MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 




















It’s No Longer Free Lunch; 
‘Cocktail Lounge’ is Classier 


Chicago, Jan. 4. 

Entertainment until 4 a.m., and the 
cost to the customer as little as 10c 
for a glass of beer: this is the story 
of the rise of entertainment in cock- 
Chicago, and the 
spread of this type of show business 
throughout the country. 

When repeal came in 
sprang up around town. 
pre-prohibition in every aspect, ex- 
cept they weren’t called saloons. 
This name was barred by law. In 
many states even the name ‘bar’ is 
banned. 

‘Tavern’ as a name soon fell into 
disrepute as having the same flavor 
as ‘saloon.’ And the tag ‘cocktail 
lounge’ came into favor. It came into 
favor because of its appeal to women. 
Suddenly, it was the femme to whom 
the operators were catering. The 
lounges were designed to appeal to 


tail lounges in 


little 


the women; dainties were served for| performers. 





bars | 
They were! 





| 





For the ladies there must be songs, 
music, entertainment. 


Strollers First 


At first, there were strollers. A 
couple of instrumentalists who} 
walked around playing soft music for | 
soft lights. But soon all the bars 
had strollers, and the force of com-| 
petition drove some operators to! 
place a stage behind their bars. And 
that was the beginning of the stage- | 
bar. Musicians who had been out of| 
work for years suddenly found them- | 
selves in demand by these stagebars, | 
theatrebars, showbars, or whatever | 
they chose to call themselves, 

First it was merely that the stroll- 
ers worked on the stage. But the 
drive of competition spread the} 
number of musicians working on the 
bar stage to three, four, five and | 
higher. 





Today there are many stage| 
cocktail lounges using as many as 10! 
The same goes for| 


s , fa 7 - . . | 
femme favor, decorations and color| ‘names.’ At first, it was any accor- | 


scheme 
proval. 
Men had been content merely to 


Stand and drink. But with 
femmes, 


were made for femme ap- 


' 


| 


the| scurrying around for 
the drink became an event.! outdo the guy next door. 


joints are all 
ire of | 


dionist. Today, the 
hungry for ‘names’ as the press 
competition sends’ the 
something to 


And the 


operators | 


customers are getting all this for no 
admission charge, no cover charge, 
no minimum. 


No Food 
These bars are not clubs or nite 
spots. They serve no food. They 


have no set charge for each customer 
who enters the place. A nite club 
which has a $3.50 minimum knows 
the least money it can get if it plays 
to 1,000 people a night. This is not 
the case of a cocktail lounge. 

But they have worked out to such 
a pattern in the highly competitive 
situation that stages are a necessity, 
and are built into the joint along 
with the bars and booths. It would 
be unthinkable today to build a cock- 
tail lounge anywhere in the midwest 





unless a stage for entertainment was | 
included in the architect’s plans. It} 
has become a set part of the business, 
and a stage show is expected as| 
gratis portion of the cocktail lounge | 
by every customer who enters the} 
jinny. In drawing some sort of} 
analogy; the free stage show has re-| 
placed the free lunch counter. 


400 Spots in Chi 

In Chicago alone there are at least 
400 major cocktail lounges, one more} 
gorgeously and lavishly bedecked} 
than the next, and each vying with | 
its neighbor to present a bigger and_| 
more expensive free show. 

They have provided a great outlet 
for talent. Up to the present, this has 
been all primarily musical talent; but 
the trend towards more and more 


varied entertainment continues and 
today the cocktail lounges are open- 
ing their stages to all types of variety 
talent: magicians, fortune-tellers, 
mind-readers, ventriloquists, comics, 
dancers, jugglers, harmonica players, 
and others whose talents may be ex- 
hibited in the relatively confined 
space of a cocktail lounge stage. 








CHI SHOW BIZ PRESENTS | 


UNITED DEFENSE FRONT 


Chicago, Jan. 4. 
Amusement and Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Committee of 
National Defense is now organized 








to operate as a unit, presenting for 
the first time a united front by the 
show business. Setup will cooper-| 
ate in all patriotic services, no mat-| 
ter what the particular aim of indi- 
vidual patriotic organizations. | 

Whether it be servicemen’s enter- | 
tainments, Red Cross, Defense 
Bonds, recruiting or civilian morale, | 
the participation of the show busi- 
ness here will be routed through a 
single channel: the Amusement and 
Recreation Division. 


Permanent committee now func- 


tions as a unit to handle the patri- 


| chairmen, 


otic activities of such organizations 
as the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees, Motion Pic. 
ture Operators, Billposters, cafes, 
hotels, Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, motion picture 
exhibitors, legit theatres, press 
agents, American Federation of 
Radio Agtists, vaude and legit 
agents, sports arenas and sports pro- 


moters, outdoors workers, bowling 
establishments, American Guild of 
Variety Artists, Actors Equity, 
Screen Actors Guild. ete. 

Heading the committee is James 
Coston of Warner Bros. as chair- 
man. John Balaban (& Katz) and 


Hal Halperin of ‘Variety’ are co- 
while Ed Silverman, of 
Essaness, is secretary-treasurer. 











| 


PHIL 
REGAN 


Season’s Greetings 


Personal Representative: 
FRANK VINCENT 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
































CURRENTLY 


HERBIE KAY ORCHESTRA 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, CLEVELAND 


INDEFINITELY 


BROADCASTING MUTUAL COAST-TO-COAST 





Management MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


Season’s Greetings 


BILL ROBINSON 


al 





ccemeiameh 





LOPER-BARRAT HEAD 


NIGHT CLUB DRIVE 





Don Loper and Maxine Barrat, 
dancers, have been named co-chair- 
men of the Night Club Unit of the 
American Theatre Wing which is 
pledged to raise $100,000 to supply 
canteens for Army camps. 

Cocktail party, first in a series to 


be held at all the major east side 
niteries, given at the Copacabana 
Saturday (3). 


‘Hermans, Duncans In 
Nitery Switch to Nev. 


San Francisco, Jan. 4. 
Music Box, which enjoyed a short- 
lived fling, is once again folded. 
| Frank and Clarence Herman, who 
| operated the nitery with the Duncan 
| sisters, have opened a new spot just 
outside Reno. 

Entire staff here, including show, 
has been transferred to the Nevada 
layout. Included are Hargar and 
Maye, Ames and Arno, Eddie Fitz- 
patrick’s band, as well as Vivian and 





Rosetta Duncan. 
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CLYDE 





EVERYBODY USES THE CLYDE LINES 
ORIGINATOR AND COPYRIGHT OWNER OF THE FAMOUS 


“THAT'S ALL BROTHER" 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


HEADING BILLY ROSE’S DIAMOND HORSE SHOE | 
FOR 200TH WEEK 


HAGER 











Seattle Builds Up 











By DON REED 
Seattle, Jan. 4. 


Seattle is a boom town, with more 
than 50,000 new people added to its 
population in the past year and with 
more thousands coming in monthly. 
Conditions are somewhat similar to 
those during the last war, and with 
much of the new population made up 
of young workers in defense indus- 
tries who receive good wages and 
spend them, the town is more like its 
old brash, vital self. 

But with all the boom-and new 
money, the amusement industry in 


Seattle has not boomed as have 
many other lines in the city. De- 
partment store sales have sky- 


rocketed, ditto car sales and real es- 
tate, but the niteries, dancehalls and 
theatres, while enjoying much better 
business than a year ago, have not 
been increased in a like amount. 

Film theatre boxoffices report 
that business in general is up 10 
to 15% over that of a year ago, 
with full houses and lines out front 
the regular thing on weekends. 
Road show attractions get -their 
share, also, with the recent runs of 
‘Hellzapoppin’, “The Man Who 
Came to Dinner,’ ‘Tobacco Road,’ 
etc., pulling good grosses. Con- 
certs, recitals and like attractions 
do not lack for patronage, either. 
Palomar, city’s lone vaude house, 
runs. usually better than straight 
film houses. This was clearly shown 
during the blackouts of the week of 
Dec. 7-13, when the Palomar did 
not fall off nearly as much as the 
others, 





| Liquor Laws Hurt Niteries | 





Seattle is no night club town, with 
the stringent state liquor laws work- 
ing against any type of lavish or 
high-eover charge place, and the 
town is full of taverns and beer 
parlors using a juke box or one to 
three musicians for entertainment. 
Chief center of night life, outside 
of the Olympic hotel and the Show 
Box, downtown cabaret, are two 
| Gass and north of the city, the 
| 
| 





Oasis and the Ranch, and the China 
Pheasant, south of town. A sporty 
crowd frequents these spots, but 
even so the dope is that the profits 
| are not too big. China Pheasant 
| does the best of the three, possibly 
| because the orchestra also does the 
entertaining, with no other acts. 
| Ranch and the Oasis use three to 
bang acts in addition to the band. 
Up until a few months ago there 
| were a number of speakeasies 
around, some with pretty good en- 
| tertainment, but since a shooting in 








|} one some time ago they have all 
| been closed up tight. 








Associate: MAX ROTH 


CHARLES H. ALLEN AGENCY 


Theatrical Enterprises 


Secretary: JOSEPHINE WASHBURN 
Suite 2206, R.K.O. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 





New money in town has resulted 
in the booking of better talent, with 
| Mike Lyons at the Show Box bring- 


| name bands, including Henry King, 
| Jan Garber, Russ Morgan, Kay 





Kyser, etc, 








Season’s 








L— 


MARGIE HART 


Greetings 


There is no lack of explanations 
on why the entertainment field here 
| is not getting as much coin as some 
| of the other businesses. One is that 
the workers now making good wages 
are paying back bills, buying cars, 
furniture and homes before they 
open up for any big amusement 
spending. Nitery and dancehall op- 
erators say that the boys and girls 
are too tired to dance after a long 
week of hard work. 


if they are to profit during the pres- 
ent boom. They also bewail the fact 
that hotels cannot have cocktail 
lounges or bars. There is no doubt 
that if the liquor laws were eased 
several hotels would use talent in 
cocktail lounges and supper rooms. 


Merrillo Settles Up 


San Francisco, Jan, 4. 
Joe Merrillo finally settled obli- 
gations against kis Club Moderne at 
32c on the dollar and is now oper- 
ating again. 
Only talent was paid in full, 
AGVA forcing the nitery to come 














across with $1,150 in back salaries 
before relighting. | 











Rush for More War Copy 
Dents Film News Space 


Current frenzy for war copy ig 
denting film company publicity 
breaks in both magazines and news. 
papers. Current issues of several 
national publications, hitherto partial 
to picture material, are devoted al- 
most exclusively to war stuff. Life, 
for one, recently skipped the ‘Movie 
of the Week’ feature. 

Difficulty in planting cinema copy 
has been marked in past few weeks, 
But exploiteers do not foresee any 
permanent trend in this direction, 
holding that magazines in particular 
will soon enough realize they must 
temper war news with material in 
lighter vein including show develop- 
ments, 




















ing in Sophie Tucker, Jimmy Du- | 


rante, Paul Whiteman and band. 
Donald Novis and others, and the | 
| Trianon ballroom has had more 





! 
| 


Hotel Biz Good | 
Hotels have been doing a good 

















business in the past few months. 


They have raised rates 10% or more, 








| but say they will have to raise again | 








| 
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| 




















MACHITO 


‘and His Orchestra 


Currently 
BEACHCOMBER 
NEW YORK CITY 
° 
“They turn ‘out pulsating 
Latin-American music.”— 
Malcolm Johnson, N. Y. 

Sun, 
e 
“For dansapation, Machito’s 
band is excellent with their 
South American rhythms.” 
—Variety 








& 
Exclusive Management 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
AGENCY, INC. 
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Season’s Greetings 


ARTHUR FISHER AGENCY 


SELWYN THEATRE BLDG. 
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ST. CLAIR 





Commencing Second Year at Earl Carroll’s 
Hollywood, Cal. 





and DAY | 
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~ STRAND, N. Y. 


immy Dorsey Orch (15) with Bob 
Py vielen O’Connell and Buddy 
Schutz; Neallie Bahen and Bud Rob- 
inson, Joe & Jane McKenna; ‘Man 
Who Came to Dinner’ (WB) re- 
viewed in this issue of ‘Variety. 








Strand’s show this sesh is a pip- 
peroo, and all the credit goes to 
Jimmy Dorsey’s gang. Portion 
which the house has added isn’t a 
heavy asset. Dorsey crew is both 
seeable and listenable, and its pleas- 
ant-sounding, pleasant-looking vocal- 
ists, plus the general attitude of 
tomfoolery, make for good theatrical 


fun. 

It’s the feeling by Dorsey’s band, 
in its specialties, of not taking them- 
selves seriously that’s largely re- 
sponsible for the good impression. 
They kid, they push each other 
around and generally treat their ap- 
pearance on the stage as just a lot 
of fun; not like some bands, as 
though they were a bunch of Hei- 
fetzes making their debut at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Band, of course, tees off on a solid 
base with a brand of jive that’s 
modern, yet tuneful, not ear-blast- 
ing, but generally good listening. 
Plus the pipework of striking, versa- 
tile Helen O’Connell and good-look- 
ing Bob Eberly, it makes quite a 
parlay. 

The pair of chirpers recently ap- 
peared in a picture with the band 
(not yet released) and more should 
be heard out of Hollywood from 
Miss O’Connell, particularly. She 
combines a neat comedy sense with 
her canarying. She and Eberly are 
fortunately handed some good nov- 
elty lyrics. 

Filling out the work of the Dorsey 
combo is Buddy Schutz, the drum- 
mer, in a specialty that gives him a 
chance to prove himself aplenty. 
Then there’s a pair of jitterbug kid 
dancers, Neallie Bahen and Bud 
Rob Robinson, who mean little. They 
seem to be something left over from 
two seasons ago, with their high 
school getups and prancing. 

Only added starters are Joe and 
Jane McKenna, who are mild. Joe 
starts out with a drunk business 
that wouldn’t be too bad if there 
weren't many other stage stews be- 
fore him, all of whom are pretty 
tiresome by this time. Jane follows 
him on and the couple does a comic 
acro prattfall routine that’s some- 
thing less than comic. Herb. 


STRAND, BROOKLYN 


Phil Regan, Mitzi Green, Frank 
and Jean Hubert, Jansleys (4), Betty 
Barr, Dick Rogers Orch; ‘Sgt. Mulli- 
gan’ (Col.) . 








Four standard acts compensate for 
a comparatively unknown band, with 
the stageshow providing reasonably 
good entertainment. Because Phil 
Regan and bandleader, Dick Rogers, 
are Brooklyn products, there’s un- 
deniable local pull. Fact that the 
house was jammed at an 85-cent top 
doesn’t prove anything, however, as 
the show was caught New Year's 
Eve, when a backlot dogfight would 
draw a capacity mob. 

Mitzi Green was the real click at 
this catching. She was on for almost 
20 minutes and could probably have 
stayed longer if she’d wanted. Gal 
has a world of stuff and in her al- 
ready-long career has learned all the 
tricks of how to use it. Her mate- 
rial is good, she has vitality, anima- 
tion, confidence and _ individuality. 
She also paces herself well, building 
each number to a sock finish. She’s 
a solid act anywhere. 

Most of her material is based on 
her undoubted ability as a mimic. 
However, hers isn’t the customary 
straight impersonation stuff. In each 
case the mimicry is made a logical 
part of a number with a definite idea. 
First, opening with a recitation about 
how all the great names are identi- 


‘nnocuously except for a few vocals. 
Arrangements and orchestration of 
the outfit are commonplace. Big ef- 
forts are ‘Chattanooga Choo Choo,’ 
‘Summertime’ and ‘Dinah.’ Rogers 
appears to have been a vocalist with 
a major band at some time. Betty 
Barr, vocalist with this outfit, is quite 
young, fairly cute looking and rather 
inexperienced. Hobe. 


FLATBUSH, N. Y. 


Will Bradley Orch (15) with Lynn 
Gardner, Terry Allen, Ray McKin- 
ley; Danny Drayson, Willie Howard 








& Co. (6), Banks & Fay; Shorts 
& Newsreels. 
Willie Howard's comedy, built 


around himself and a quintet of as- 
sistants, two girls and three fellows, 
is the highlight of this show, pro- 
ducing repeated belly laughs. The 
major portion of his stuff is based 
on some of the bluest material ever 
caught outside a burlesque: stage. 
Every bit that Howard does—and he 
works in four different slots—is 
deep in indigo. 

Beginning with a novel idea of 
burlesquing one of those radio ‘ad- 
vice’ programs, Howard clicks 
mightily as ‘Professor Anthony 
Willie Howard.’ His interrogations 
into the supposed protlems of mem- 
bers of his troupe is really funny 
and the bit wherein he gets double 
talk from one is a howl. Next is a 
sketch familiar to all burlesque 
goers and none of its double en- 
tendre is clipped; in fact it’s fitted 
with a more effective ending. 

Later the comedian is in the role 
of a guv seeking a marriage license 
and winding up in an army re- 
cruiting office. It’s milder than the 
others, but still has a tinge. Finale 
revives Howard’s soap-box oration 
routine, which hits a good laugh 
groove, but is weakly finished. 
Troupe with which he works is cap- 
able and seemingly well rehearsad. 
They had this packed house in a 
constant howl. 

Will Bradley’s poorly balanced 
combination of five sax, three trum- 
pets, two trombones and four 
rhythm backs things and_e gets 
groovey on its own. Though it’s a 
clean-playing bunch, particularly in 
the brass, it makes only a fair im- 
pression via weaktoned saxes that 
are constantly drowned out by pierc- 
ing, headache-inducing, screaming- 
style trumpets, helped by two good 
trombones. Band's best points is in 
its rhythms, based on the tasty work 
of drummer Ray McKinley, co- 
leader. Most of the stuff band plays 
is jump-rhythmed or boogie-woogie. 

Bradley confines himself to an- 
nuuncements and trombone solos up 
front, hitting solid spots in the latter 
assignment and making a fair, if un- 
lasting, impression in the former. 
Terry Allen, male vocalist, con- 
fessed to having a cold. He sounded 
it on ‘Liza’ and ‘Tis Autumn.’ Lynn 
Gardner, cute, handles femme vo- 
cals neatly, doing ‘I’m Tired of 
Waitin’ for You’ with McKinley as 
well as one on her own. McKinley’s 
gravel throat kicks off on several 
others, too, done from his drum 
perch. 

Danny Drayson., hard-shoe tapster, 











fied with some special number, she| 


includes Sophie Tucker, Harry Rich- 
man and Ted Lewis bits, and closes 
with her own ‘That’s Why the Lady 


Is a Tramp’ number from ‘Babes in| 


Arms.’ Young vet then sings 
body,’ which is below her par, fol- 
lowing it with ‘Beat Me Daddy,’ with 
bits as Hepburn, Garbo and Fannie 
Brice might do them. Encores with 
I Want to Act,’ containing an im- 
personation of Luise Rainer. 

Regan scores with his familiar 
Sentimental, Irish style of tenor 
ballading, singing every number in 
identical fashion, with excellent 
enunciation and infectious Gaelic 
800d humor. Opens with ‘Night and 
Day.’ That followed by a weak num- 
ber, ‘Kids All Talk About Their Dad,’ 
a’ medley, and finally, ‘Wild’ Irish 
Rose.’ His between-songs dialog is 
pretty bad. 

Frank and Jean Huber sock em- 
Phatically with their accustomed 
drunk knockabout act, which has 
been steadily expanded and sharp- 
ened over a period of several years. 
The four Jansleys also click neatly 
With their customary risley stuff, the 
two big guys tossing the little fel- 
lows about with remarkable skill. 

Rogers and his orchestra look like 
a local group drafted for the oc- 
Casion, but isn’t. Makeup of the 


band is orthodox, with four reeds, | 


ee evenly-divided brasses, piano, 
ull fiddle and drums. Rogers fronts 


| follows with ‘Hilo Hattie’ in an 
| dulating 


‘No- | 





clicks easily up front, mixing cap- 
able terps with falls and various 
nonsense. This audience went for it 
in appreciative fashion. Banks and 
Fay, colored boy and girl tapper and 
singer, respectively, are on near the 
finale. They’re an acceptable, but 
not outstanding combination of 


rhythm and fast taps by the boy, | 


well done and laid out, and a couple 
operatic-voiced tunes, ‘When Day is 
Done’ and ‘Pocketful of Dreams,’ by 
the gal. 

This layout is hardly comparable 
to many the Flatbush has played in 
the past. Wood. 


PALOMAR, SEATTLE 





Seattle, Dec. 31. 

Ulis & Clark, 
Harris, Billy & Nancy. Sonny Moore, 
Al Ules house orch (6), ‘Never Give 


Julie 


second, 


Ballew and 
are the high j 
week’s bill. Back from an dAus- 
tralian tour, Miss Ballew does ‘Rings 
on Her Fingers’ as an opener, and 
un- 
tempo that the audience 

Brought back, singer did 
‘What Can the Matter Be?’ for a 
big hand. She was handicapped by 
a cold, as were Clark, of Ulis and 
Clark. in the four spot. This veteran 
comedy duo clicked with their pat- 
ter and songs. however, and drew 
applause -for their ‘Irish Eyes.’ 

Opener (1) Billy Harris on the 
unicycle, tooting a clarinet as he 
rides. 
and ropetwirling, he closed with 
some clarineting while balancing on 
his head. 

Billy and Nancy, two nice looking 
kids, perform adequately with bal- 
ancing and acrobatics on a high 
pedestal. Sonny Moor’s ‘Minature 
Circus’ score in the windup, with 
two Shetland ponies and a number 
of dogs going through wellpaced 
maneuvers. 

Ulis does the introducing, and the 
wellfilled house went big for the 
entire outfit. Reed. 


her 


spots o 


went for. 


Julie Ballew. Billy | 


After some acrobatic turns | 


PARAMOUNT, N. Y. 





Gene Krupa Orch (16) with Anita 
O’Day, Roy Eldredge, Johnny Des- 
mond; Shea & Raymond, Dean Mur- 
phy, Dinah Shore; ‘Lousiana Pur- 
chase’ (Par), reviewed in ‘Variety,’ 
Nov. 26. 





Holiday bill of ‘Louisiana Pur- 
chase,’ Gene Krupa’s band and 
Dinah Shore, plus two supporting 
stage turns, is piling up a hefty 
gross this week. New Year’s Eve 


away. 

Stage portion is faster than _its 
60-minute running time seems. But 
in comparison to past shows, it rates 
only fair. Krupa’s hard-hitting 
combo of four trumpets, three trom- 
bones, five sax and four rhythm is 
a harsh-toned, driving crew that 
leans too heavily on fiery rhythms. 
It uses an overbalancing number of 
solid-beats, and gives no thought 
whatever to the patron that may 
prefer something soft, even occa- 
sionally. An hour with Krupa leaves 
a ticket holder either wrung dry by 
rhythmic excitement or bored stiff. 
There’s no half-way point. 

Only once does Krupa bow to 
commercialism. This he gets out of 
the way quickly and early—a fair 
vocal version of ‘This Love of Mine’ 
by Johnny Desmond. Otherwise, it’s 
a succession of crashing cymbals and 
rim shot work by Krupa, lightning 
fast, but with little taste; excellent 
trumpeting by Roy Eldredge, and a 
number of on-the-beat, talky vocals 
by Anita O’Day. Eldredge’s high 
spot, on ‘Rockin’ Chair,’ was lost on 
this audience because it was too 
technical. 

Krupa’s sole sock bit, besides ‘Let 
Me Off Uptown,’ which has fine 
moments, is ‘Blue Rhythm Fantasy’ 
which works up to an exciting pitch 
via drums hammered by all men in 
various sections. It’s nullified, how- 
ever, because it’s too lengthy. Too 
numerous instrumental breaks be- 
fore the meat is reached. 

Jimmy Shea and Guy Raymond, 
dance duo, is first of accompanying 
turns. They .use an_ extremely 
effective routine of comedy, soft- 
shoe dancing in a sort of eccentric 
manner that set them solidly this 
catching. Begin in regular dance 
tempo, then progress in various 
Lz‘in styles, winding up with a 
b.-Yesque of a pair of jitterbugs. It 
all earns great returns. Dean Mur- 
phy, imitator, runs through almost a 
score of vocal apings of standout 
personalities, all well done, finishing 
off with military and pep talk dialog 
by Jimmy Stewart and F. D. R. re- 
spectively. He’s also strong with 
payees. 

Dinah Shore walks off with her 
usual acclaim, but it took her two 
numbers to warm up this audience. 
As she struts on, overdressed in a 
dull gold, floor-length creation, with 
cape to match, the audience almost 
can be felt rearing back. It hurt. 
However, ‘Chattanooga Choo-Choo,’ 
‘Everything I Love,’ beautifully 
handled, and ‘Jim’ right things. She 
doesn’t get the sort of backing from 


that hurts. ? 
Krupa finishes with the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,’ then ‘tops’ the 
national anthem with one of his own 
faves, ‘Drumboogie,’ as the pit drops 
away. Wood. 


MUSIC HALL, N. Y. 





Florence Rogge; _ settings, 
Maine; costumes, Willa Van; Robert 
Landrum, Dania Krupska, Grace 
Thomas, Marie Grimaldi, Robert Wil- 


|liams, Emerald Sisters, Rockettes, 
Glee Club, Corps de Ballet, Erno 
Rapee conducting M.H. symph; 
|‘Babes on Broadway’ (M-G), re- 


viewed in ‘Variety’ Dec. 3. 





Florence Rogge’s production for 
the New Year, based with some 
freedom on Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘The 
| Bells,’ is a pleasing, albeit, not out- 
| standing stageshow, which runs only 
140 minutes, but crams considerable 
into that time 

Following the playing of ‘Carillon’ 
by the symphony orchestra as pre- 
lude to the presentation, a_ well- 
staged and scenically effective num- 
ber entitled ‘Wedding Bells’ is 
offered. with Robert Landrum and 
Dania Krupska as the bridal couple, 
backed on the full stage by the glee 
club and the ballet. In this number 
‘Two in Love’ and ‘Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo’ are sung, led 
|drum. The setting, that of a station 
where friends of the bride and 


| groom are seeing them off, includes | 


{a train which moves upstage as it 
departs, and through clever lighting 
effects is seen in the distance as it 
rounds a bend. 

In ‘School Bells’ some of the 
Rockettes enter the little red school- 
|house, with the set breaking away 
to present the _ interior. Grace 


'Thomas acts as the teacher, but it’s | 


| only a perfunctory chore, while the 
set backgrounds for the act of the 
Emerald Sisters, excellent knock- 
about-comedy acrobatic turn. The 
team closes in one, working with a 
table and chair and taking some 
pretty tough falls in an effort to 
produce laughs as well as apprecia- 
| tion for their efforts. The barrel- 
| roll over the table is a slick bit. 

| Marie Grimaldi leads the ballet 
in a peacock number that is pretty, 
but would be better were the scenic 


and Day the house was turning ’em | 


Krupa that she needs, another thing | 


‘The Bells Ring Out,’ produced by | 
Bruno | 


by Lan- } 


Lifebuoy Follies’ (Lever Bres.) Clicks 


As Unit Aimed for Canada Servicemen 








background a little lighter in color 
rather than so deep blue. 

| The tableau representing the ‘Lib- 
j;erty Bell’ sequence, which lends 
|} patriotic and fitting color, is based 
/on the painting, ‘The Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence.” A 
film in color reproducing the paint- 
ing, with a dialog portion, segues 
into a replica of the scene on the 
stage. Very effective part of the 
show. 

This is topped by the Robert Wil- 
liams dog act, with Red Rust, the 
pooch, scoring strongly in balancing 
bits, poses and the business of play- 
ing dead or being completely re- 
laxed with no desire to pay any at- 
tention to his master’s pleadings or 
actions. The act played here before 
some time ago and is a very worth- 
while repeat, especially at this time, 
when so many kids are in the thea- 
tre. 

For the finish the Rockettes are 
‘Fire Belles’ against a background 
of buildings, with some of the 
dancers going up the side of one for 
the curtain. Their routine includes 
jumping rope, a sort of tap shuffle 
and a kicking line formation. 

Electric signs on both sides of the 
auditorium, reading ‘Happy New 
Year,’ go on as the stageshow winds 


up. 

Capacity business oi hand when 
show was caught Wednesday (31). 
Char. 


STATE, N. Y. 


Lucille Ball & Desi Arnaz, Calgary 
Bros. (2), Columbus & Carroll, Paul 
Le Paul, Six Antaleks, Ruby Zwer- 
Fama Orch; ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
(M-G). 








Neat holiday package here to start 
off the new year. Lucille Ball and 
husband, Desi Arnaz, carry the most 
potency, with Miss Ball’s film rep 
making her the bill’s b.o. lure. 

Arnaz vocals ‘All Dressed Up’ and 
‘South American Way’ garbed in 


tux. ‘You and I’ duet is also effect- 
ive. His singing is first-rank and 
infectious. Two go into a conga- 


rhumba arrangement for a closer 
while Arnaz again encores. with 
bonga-pounding and ballading. A 
little more of Mrs. Arnaz’s torrid 
stepping would help. Crowd liked 
both immensely. 

Columbus and Carroll (New Acts) 
click with their ‘Dance Cavalcade.’ 
Calgary Bros. continue as top faves 
with their slow-motion acrobatics 
and clowning. 

Paul Le Paul has come a consider- 
able distance since his first vaude 
days some years ago. His patter is 
pointed, while the initial paper- 
tearing-bird-flower trick is a trim 
intro to his long string of card 
tricks. Le Paul employs two boy 
stooges for comedy effect in selling 
his card transference feat. He got 
solid returns 

The Six Anteleks, veteran bal- 
}ancers, start the show, cashing in on 
their easy execution of difficult 
feats. The two males and one girl 
do the understanding while the other 
three femmes climb the elongated 
poles and balance themselves _on top. 

House is not getting much support 
from the screen attraction, buf 
packed to near capacity at matinee 
(New Year’s Day) caught despite 
rain. Wear. 








EMBASSY, N. Y. 


(NEWSREELS) 





Winston Churchill’s address in the 
U. S. Senate to a joint session of 
Congress and his report on the war 
'to the Legislature at Ottawa give the 
newsreels a terrific fillip this week. 
|Churchill’s appearance in two Para- 








mount clips provides virtually a 
ringside eat to these addresses 
Paramount has three more war-type 
clip 

Movietone is represented with 
seven war topics, including one on 
survivors of the freighter Emidio, | 
torpoedoed by a Jap sub off the 
Pacific Coast: the battle of produc- 
tion, including manufacture of flex- 
ible rubber pontoon bridge trong 
enough for steel tanks; factory work- 
ers making bombs for U. S. planes, 


speedup processes in plane factories, 
Turkish army in preparation for pos- 
sible Nazi assault and British para- 
| chute troops training. 

Other war clips are American 
refugees, evacuated from danger 
|zones in Alaska, arriving in Seattle 
(U); christening of the Atlanta, first 
|major warship to join U. S. fleet 
| since the Jap attack (Par), ousting 
|of Axis diplomats from Washington 
| (Par) and confiscation of radios and 
cameras of enemy aliens 
| Day). 
| Two tailor-made Embassy news 
|}commentaries, with H. V. Kalten- 
born and Tex McCrary, are top- 
|notch. Kaltenborn tells what he 
| thinks the fall of Singapore might 
| mean to the Japs. He asserts that 
Hitler’s recent shakeup in the Nazi 
|military command was due to his 





desire for reckless military gambles. | 


McCrary deals with Franklin Roose- 
velt as “The Man of 1942’. Mori 


(News of | 


— 


By ROBERT McSTAY 
Toronto, Jan. 1. 
First of the active service shows 
in Canada to be commercially spon- 
sored is ‘The Lifebuoy Follies,’ a 
Lever Bros. venture sold to the soap- 
makers’ agency (J. Walter Thomp- 


son) by Jack McLaren, former star 
and scripter for the ‘Dumbells 
Revue,’ an annual which, for a 
decade after the close of the last 
war, toured Canada and the U. S., as 
a concentration of the talent of 
various Canadian troop’ concert 
parties in France. 

Lever undertaking here is an in- 
novation meeting with varied public 
response. The rumor was current 
that the men in camp would have to 
produce a box-top before being ad- 
mitted to the performance. This ac- 
cusation has now been vigorously 
denied by the entrepreneurs. There 
is the point that Lifebuoy soap is 
rather vigorously plugged through- 
out the 19-scene revue in dialog and 
props, plus the fact that the decor 
and costumes predominantly car 
out the scarlet-and-gold motif whic 
marks that of the soap containers. 

The show has just got underway 
and, from the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising from members of army and 
airmen audiences, requests are now 
flooding drug stores and groceries 
from civilian customers who also 
would like the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the performance. This is 
making for further headaches for 
the Levers inasmuch as ‘The Life- 
buoy Follies’ is now consistently 
booked for army and air-force camps 
right up to the middle of May. This 
means a trans-Canada tour, with a 
considerable part of the bookings 
centered in the prairie provinces, 
where thousands of airmen are in 
camp under the Empire Air Training 
Plan. 

The producer is McLaren, who 
also wrote the sketches. Ronald 
McCrae, magazine illustrator, did the 
deccr and costumes. The featured 
principals are Pat Rafferty, Mildred 
Moray, Helen Bruce, Jimmie Devon, 
Irene Hughes, Dorothy Merrall 
Sasha Dener and Harold Rich. All 
have had experience on stage and 
radio and are well known to Ca- 
nadian audiences. The entire setup 
is strictly streamlined entertainment 
aimed at camp audiences and with 
no punches pulled for the lads who, 
apart from leave periods, miss the 
female touch. During the last con- 
flict, all camp entertainments were 
presented by all-male talent; this 
time, in the Lever show, the com- 
pany ensemble for the opening is 
followed by a four-girl strip-tease 
that’s decorous—if such a thing is 
possible outside a boudoir. 

The small dance line is personable 
and efficient; the principals are pro- 
fessionals; it’s a compact and swift- 
moving revue, and a fine piece of 
advertising for Lifebuoy soap. While 
the report has been disclaimed that 
a Lifebuoy box-top was the price of 
admission, it is a fact that the pro- 
gram handout includes a coupon 
whereby anyone presenting this at 
the camp canteen and buying a bar 
of Lifebuoy also gets another bar for 
nothing. 

The blend of song and burlesque, 
whose producer acted in the same 
capacity for the first overseas con- 
cert party of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Forces in the last war, wil] 
travel from camp to camp by bus 
and will carry’ its own mobile unit 
for lighting effects, plus a public ad- 
dress system. The show runs 120 
minutes. 

‘Lifebuoy Follies’ is in the style of 
the ‘Co-Optimists’ revue of the last 
|war and is speedy and diversified. 
| While not coming up to the standard 
|demanded by civilian theatre-goers, 
the show will more than satisfy the 
drama-starved airmen and army 
boys in training in those remote 
prairie camps that are far from 
towns or cities. 

Pat Rafferty, trained in English 
vaudeville and veteran of the last 
war, easily takes top henors for 
tage presence and delivery. Two of 
his risque songs, definitely aimed at 





the risibilities of the men of the 
forces, are ‘Charlie Be Careful,’ a 
park-bench make, and ‘What Are 


| You Going to Do About Selena?’ one 
lof those shotgun requests. The 
bathing beauty contest, with Rafferty 
as judge, is also good for plenty of 
laughs and plenty of flesh-exposure. 
Mildred Moray’s impersonations of 
Gracie Fields and Martha Raye are 
cleverly uncanny and _ authentic. 
Helen Bruce, blonde soprano, knoWs 
how to sell a song; there is some ex- 
ceptional eccentric and qallenge 
\dancing by Irene Hughes and Jimmie 
| Devon: Harold Rich is more than 
satisfying in his pianistics, and 
Dorothy Merrall’s accordion medleys 
are sufficiently potent to sway the 
audience into community singing. 
The best bit in the show, however, is 
McLaren’s solo skit on how to mix 
'a cocktail, but this is only being 
|shown in the Toronto area and Mes 
| Laren will not be going on tour be- 





|cause of his own agency duties. All 

in all, it’s a compact and swift- 
moving revue—and a very slick piece 
of agency exploitation. 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 


——. 








Variety Bills 





WEEK JANUARY 9 


Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of 


show, whether full or split week. 














Paramount 





NEW YORK CITY 
Paramount (7) 
Gene Krupa Bd 
Dinah Shore 
Dean Murphy 
Shea & Raymond 
CHICAGO 
Chicago (9) 
Griff Williams Bd 
Merle, Duval & Lee 
Howe & Carroll 
MIAMI 
Olympia (8-11) 
Peter Lind Haves 





Mary 

Seilers 

Yacopis 

Maurice & Cordova 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Orpheum (7) 

lukspots 


Healy 


Erskine Hawkins Bad | 


DES MOINES 
Paramount (8-11) 
Ted Weems Ra 

DAVENPORT 

Capitol (13-15) 
Ved Weems Bd 











Metropolitan (9-11) 
| Earl Carroll Vanities 
| SOUTH RIVER 
Capltel (9-10) 
Don Francisco 
Phyllis Baker 
) Mstrelita & Apus 
(Two to fill) 
WORCESTER 
Plymouth (5-7) 
Gray Casa Loma O 
Maxine Sullivan 
Frank Gaby 


| Morgan Gea 
YOUNGSTOWN | 
Palace (13-15) 

Lou Breese Ore 

Pansy Sanhorn 

Pavl Sydell 

The Colstons | 

(9-12) } 

Martha Rave j 

{Rollo & V Pickert 

i Frank Conville } 

lJuckie Miles 

|Siuart Morgan Dan 





Cabaret Bills | 








Warner | PEM ier 


jAdama & Lisa 





NEW YORK CITY | 
Strand (9) 

Jimmy Dorsey Ore | 

Joe & J McKenna 
BROOKLYN 


Strand (9-12) 
Harry James Ore 
4 Samuels 
Billy Raves 

(31-3) 
Dick Rogers Ore 
Phil Regan 
Frank & J Hubert 
Mitzi Green 
The Janslervs 


PHILADELPHI* 


Earle (9) 
Spitalny Ore 





Phil 


(2) 
Count Basie Ore 
Hattie McDaniel 
Gordon & Rogers 
Whitey IL Hoppers 
PITTSBURGH 
Stanley (9) 
Clyde McCoy Ore 
I. Ball & D Arnaz 
Hal LeRoy 
( 


. 
Harry James Ore 


Tilly Raves 
4 Samuels 
WASHINGTON 


Karle (9) 
Roxyettes 
hoy Davis 
I.ime 3 
3 Swifts 








Loew 








NEW YORK CITY | 


State (8) 
4 Macks 
Tip, Tap & Toe 


Estelita i 
& Forgie | 


The Barrys 
Romo Vincent 
WASHINGTON 
Capitol (8) 
Rhythm Rockets 
Munice Healy 














Davidson Calgary Bros 

Joan Merril! (Qne to fill) 
BOSTON (2) 
Bosten (9) Alvino Rey Ore 


Orrin Tucker Orc 

Bonnie Baker 

Ambassadorettes 

Walter Dare Waht 
2 


€ontin'tal 

Cristianis 

Buck & Bubbles 

Simone Simon 

Gil Lamb 

Carman Amaya Co 

Alfredo de Seville 

Heiser Sis 
(QLEVELAND 

Palace (9) 

Glenn Miller Ore 

Ray Eberly 

4 Modernaires 

Marion Hutton 


Varieties | 


'Geo Morris Ore 


| Bette Hinman 


|Lee Kuhn Ore 


Arthur's Moulin | 
ouge 


Patricia York 
Dolores Baron Co 
Armando’s 


Pedrito Orc 


Dorothy Allen 
Julie Colt 
Aurelia Colomo 


Bagatelle 
Nordstrom Sis 
Mareella Clair 
Aurelia Coloma 
Royal Lukawella 3 
Dick Wilson Ore 

Beachcomber 
Harry Rose 
Honeychile Wilder 
Freddy Jemimo 
Maxine Coleman 
Bob Parrish 
Machito Ore 


NEW YORK CITY 





Chateau Moderne 
Ira Spector Ore } 
Clichy } 
Ann Gale } 
Walter Lynch 
Club 18 | 
G Andrews Orc 
Jules Stower Ore 
Roberta Welch 
Pat Harrington 
Jack White 
Frankie Hyers 
Vince Curran 
Roy Sedley 
Kay Bliaire 
Gaye Dixon 
Hazel McNulty 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
Retty Jerdan 
Susan Lang 
Club Gaucho 
Jose & Lolita Vega 





| 
/Caro!l Chapelle 





Chiquite Ore 


Andre Bodo 
Charles Inwald 


Famous Door 


Billie Holiday 
Three Riffs 
Babe Hussin Ore 
51 Club 
Carolyn Biddle 
Marion Joyce 
Iris Karyl 
Wauneta Bates 
Frances Leslie 
Wilma Novak 
Irene Kaye 
Grooverneers 
Bobby Bernard 
Dick Lewis Ore 
52d St. Swing Club | 
Lopez 


Village 


Gy pss 
Greenwich 
Inn 


Dianita Rivera 

Vera Nova 

Gertrude Bond 
Judy Rudy 
Geraldine Gale 
Gene Monet Ore 
Harlem Rendezvous 


Edna Mae Harris 
Princess Valda 
Columbos Ore 
Robbe Caston 
Phil & Audrey 
Johnny Taylor 
Savannah Churchill 
Reeve Sis 
Spordoe-O-De 
Havana-Madrid 


Julio Richards 
Kiki 
Felipe de Flores 
Magali del Valle 
Hector del Villar 
Eleanor Grecco 
Movitea 
Maya Ore 
Don Gilberto Ore 
Hickory House 
Joe Marsala Ore 
Norma Shepard 
Hoot Howley 
Larry Bennett 8 
Mercedes 
Carol Boyd 
Rollin Smith 
Singer Wayne 
Hotel Ambassador 
(Trianon Koom) 
Jules Lande Orc 
Claire & Arena 


Hotel Plaza 
(Persian Room) 
Dick Gasparre Ore 
Kitty Carlisle | 





Jack Cole 


Hotel Roosevelt | 


| 

Guy Lombardo Ore 
Kenny Gardner 

Hotel Sheraton 

(Murray Keom) | 
Ruthlowe 
Sair Lee 
Hotel Savoy-Plaza 
Hildegarde 
Columbus & Carroll 
Harold Looke 
Ernie Holst Ore 
Bob Grant Ore 
Hotel St. Moritz | 
(Cafe de la Paix) 


| 


Cerney 2 
MacPerrin 
Bob King 
Ford Harrison Ore 
i. tn 2 

Hotel St. Regie 


(iridium Reom) 


Hal Saunders Ore 
Gus Marte! Orc 
Harriet Haddon 
Lucille LaMarr 
Norah Gale 
Berniece Stewart 
Bob Duffy 

Bob Tobin 

(La Malsonette) 


Paul Sparr Ore 
Rosalie Grant 
Madame C Alphand 
Maximilian 


Hotel Taft 
Vincent Lopez Ore 
Sonny Skyler 

Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria 


Tito Guizar 

Raphael 

Georges & Jaina 

Mischa Borr Ore 
Hotel Warwick 
(Raleigh Room) 

Sande Williams Ore 

Hurricane 

Sylvia Froos 

Gus Van 

Ray Parker 

Ethel Shutta 

Floria Vestoff 

Alex Rotov 

Dave Dennis Ore 





Eric Victor 





Don DeVode Ore 


Bobby Blair 

Greta Lewis 

Bill Hall Ore 
Nut Club 


Relle Sieane 
Lamour 2 
Jack Reynolds 
Little Joe Little 
Old Roumanian 
Dagmar 
Place Elegante 
cliff Conrad 
Manya Borodkin 
Jeannette Garrette 
Ernest Franz Ore 
Kainbow Grill 
tuss Smith Ore 
Ashburns 
Sylvie St Clair 
Ruinbow Room 
Matty Malneck Ore 
Allen De Witt 
Velero Sis 
Russell Swan 
Stone & Page 
Belen Ortega 
Ruban Bleu 


Paula Laurence 
Peters Sis 

Mabel Mercer 
Carrie Finnél 
Herman Chittison 
R Dyer-Bennet 


Russian Kretchma 
Norma Lucero 
Lyda Swan 

Arcadi Stoyanovsky 





Adia Kuznetzoff 
Nastia Poliakova 
Marusia Sava 
Mischa Vzanoff 
Cornelia Cedolban O 
Stork Club 
Helen Horton 
Ernie Hoist Orc 
Frank Curbelle Ore 
Ubangi Club 
Stuff Smith 
Savannah Churchill 
Smiles & Smiles 
Hardin Bros Co 
Habe Wallace 
Rosetta Le Noire 
Helena Smith 
Pauline Bryant 
Wivel 
Connie Joyce 
Baron & Bernay 
Versullles 
Panchito Ore 
Billy de Wolfe 
Jane Kean 
Harold Karnes 
Kirk Alyn 
Paul Bartels Co 
Village Barn 
Nol & Nolan 
Iiane Fontaine 
Larry Weeks 


Chuck Palmer Ore 


Village Vanguard 
Leadbelly Nero 


Josh White 


Debby Rest 
Ann Robinson 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Ambassador Hotel 
Bert Estlow Ore 
Chelsea Hotel 
Billy Van 
Claridge Hotel 
(Mayfair Room) 
Marty Magee Ore 
Club Nomad 
Helene Francis 
Al Cummings 
Tiny Kaye 
Ana Pastora 
Manny Davis Ore 


Cosmopolitan Hotel 
Al Miller 


Paddeck Int’! 
Bob Bell 





Paddockeers Ore 
Venn Atlantic Hotel 
(Palm Koom) 
Elliott Ruszell Ore 
Ritz Carlten Hotel 
(Merry Go Round 
Roem) 

Eddy Morgan Ore 
ymore Hotel 

Wm Madden Ore 
Lois Miller 

Gables Inn 
(Black Horse Pike) 
Conchita & Antonio 
Walter Walters 
Marley 
Nan DeMar 
Pete Miller Ore 


CHICAGO 


Ambassador Hote}? 
(Pump Room) 

















Ben Marden’s 

Winter Room 
Owen & Parker 
Yvonne Bouvier 
Marie Atkinson 
Cynthia Sheridan 
Freshmen 

Bill Bertolotti’s 
Lynn & Marianne 
Pat Frederica 
Ginger Lane 
June Carroll 
Ermine Randolph 
Virginia Gibson 
Jean Mona 
Moya Gifford 
Lois Palmer 
Don Sylivio Orc 

Bill's Gay 90's 
Kay Parsons 
Lulu Bates 





The King Sis 
temos Wonder Boys 
Sunny Rice 
CINCINNATI 
Shubert (9) 
Teddy Powell Ore 
Remos Wonder Boys 
Condos Bros 
2 


(2) 
Clyde MeCoy Ore 
Bob Evans 
Al Trahan 
Smith, Rogers 
DAYTON 
Colanial (9) 
Time of Your Life 
9 


& E 


Teddy Powell Ore 
Condos Bros 





Comedy Act 


W Brown & Ames 








Independent 








NEW YORK CITY 
Music Hall (8) 
Robert Williams 
Emerald Sis 
Marie Grimaldi 
Robt Landrum 
Rockettes 
Corps de Ballet 
Glee Club 
Erno Rapee Symph 
Roxy (8) 
Berry Bros 
Paul Gerrits 
Adrian Rollini 3 
Carlton Emmy 
Windsor (9-11) 
Will Bradley Ore 
Willie Howard Co 
Banks & Fay 
Danny Drayson 
BROOKLYN 


,2 Tops 
Herb Shriner 
Winton & Diane 
tex Weber 
Crackerjacks 
ELIZABETH 
Liberty (8-11) 
Bo Jenkins 
Crosby Sis 
Anthony & Rogers 
Ward & King 


eaeeel 


HARTFORD 
State (9-11) 
Bill Robinson 
f£ Lunceford Ore 
Miller Bros & Lois 
Vilma Middletone 
Hattie McDaniels 
NEWARK 
Adams (8) 





Andrew, Dew’d & M 


Ethel Gilbert 
Don Richards 
Charles Rosoff 
Brevoort 
|Nora Sheridan 
lcharles & Ray 
Ruth Landi 
Butler’s New Room 
Steve Murray Rev 
Tip, Tap & Toe 
Cafe Madison 
Allan Cole Ore 
Marlynn Michael Co 
Les Parker 
Cafe Montparnasse 
Aileen Cook 
Jean Brunseco 
Cafe Society 
(Midtown) 
John Kirby Ore 
| Hazel Scott 
Golden Gate 4 
Eddie South Ens 
Cafe Soclety 
(Village) 
Teddy Wilson Ore 
Joe Sullivan 
Kenneth Spencer 
Connie Berry 
Helen Humes 


} 





NEW YORE 





BOOKING THE NATION’S LEADING INDEPENDENT | 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


EDWARD SHERMAN AGENCY 


BEVERLY 


HILLS, CAL. 





} 











Maruja Serrano 
Anita Rosal 
Nedra Madera 
Lupita Orla 
Maria del Carmen 
Camancho & F 
Don Carios Orc 
Club Maxim 


| Margo Graham 
Gloria Bowman 
Don Miguel 
Marion Shaw 
Rosita Carmen 
Vince & Anita 
Johnny Morgan 
Marion Powers 


Club Midnight 


Ramona 
Vi Bradley 
Club Samoa 
Ching 
Elmer Snowden Ore 
Los Chamacos Orc 
Copacabana 
Joe E Lewis 
Peggy Fears 
Loper & Barrat 
Fernanda Alvarez 
Estelita 
Los Segovias 
Charles Baum Ore 
Frank Marti Ore 
Cora & Irene’s 
Winnie Duncan 
Nora Williams 
Terrace Boys 
Coq Rouge 
Marlowe 
Kopp Co 
D'Amico 


Sylvia 
James 


Nick 





Ore 














4 WHITSONS 


} 
64th Consecutive Week 
| (Even Better Next Year) 


| TIP, TAP and TOE 


Loew’s State, New York 


Richard Lane 
Hotel Aster 
Harold Nagel Ore 

Dick Kuhn Ore 


Hotel Belmont 
Piaza 

George Shelley 
Lyivian Blaine 
Carole & Sherod 
Belmont Balladeers 
Howard Lally Orc 
Joe Pafumyv Ore 

Hotel Biltmore 
(Bowman Room) 
Heasley 2 
Hazel Franklin 
Maureen Holmes 
Jean Blair 
4 Little De-Icers 
Val Olman Orc 


Hotel Bossert 
(Brooklyn) 
Virginia Hays 
Nye Mayhew Ore 
Hotel Commodore 
(Century Room) 
Vaughn Monroe Ore 
Peter Rotunda Orc 
Billingtons 
| Marylin Duke 
|}Paul Duke 
Hotel Edison 
Blue Barron Orc 
Hotel Essex House 
Ray Morton Orc 
Muriei Bird 
Hotel 5th Ave 
(Salon Madrid) 
}Cass Franklin 
} Beverly Berkley 
Marion Lee 
Diaz & Diane 
Raymond & Lucinda 
Burton Gross Ore 
Hotel Lexington 
Ray Kinney Ore 
Meymo Holt 
Napua 
Leilani laea 
Nani Todd 
|; Lehua Paulson 
Hotel McAlpin 
Johnny Messner Orc 
Hotel New Yorker 


Benny Goodman O 
Peggy Lee 
Tommy Taylor 
Adele Inge 

B & B Wade 
Ronny Roberts 
Ice Ballet 

Grace Harvey 
Lynn Clare 

Hotel Navarro 

















Flatbush (8%) (© Thornhill Ore 
Gray Casa Loma O | Cass Daley Week of Jan. 8 
Barry Sis Hoffman 3 
Jack Carter | Marty Bohn 
Cass, Owen & Topsy FALL RIVER | BALLARD | RAE 
—- a, Empire (8-10) ani¢ 
idgeweed (7-9) Hawaiian Nights . . : 
Brent & Marcon) JAMAICA : | Touring in ‘Roller Follies’ 
Bobby Carr Co Jamaica (9-14) Opening Jan. 7 
seeeee, 50. 8) Gtamourettes All placed by EDDIE SMITH 
} » Manning & Mitzi > i iew W 
Palace (13-15) Svaak Maas To Paramount Building, New York 
Martha Raye Little Tough Guys | 
Rollo & V Pickert |€ Abdullah Gls 
Frank Conville (7-8) 
Jackie Miles Fowder & Lipst’k R Cafe Vienna Oneska 3 
Stuart morgen Dan PASSAIC Ruth Barr Cue Club 
9-12) Cc al (3 ihiam 
Lou Breese Ore gy, William Hoffman Key Men 


Pansy Sanborn 
Paul Sydell 
The Colstons 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome (8) 
Blackstone Show 
State 8-10) 
Sutton & Lee 
Fields & Georgie 
Kathleen fein 3 
-7) 
Danc Around Upit 
BRIDGEPORT 
Lyrie 5-7) 


Earl Carrol! Vanities 


ASTORIA 
Steinway (9-11) 
Brent & Marcon! 
Jim Penman 
Elizabeth Canines 
Bobby Carr Co 
The Lavernes 
BUFFALO 
Century (8) 
Yost New Yorkers 
CAMDEN 
Towers (9-11) 


Sammy Kaye Ore 
(Two to fill) 
PATERSON 
Majestic (13-15) 


3 Sheldons 


Fay Thomas 
Fields & Georgie 
Kathieen Byrne 3 
(9-12) 
Dancing Around T 
PHILADELPHIA 
Fay’s (8) 
Sally Keith 
Monroe Bros 
Wing & Arlina 
Herman Hyde Co 
16 Gae Foster Gis 
Carman (9-12) 
Troy & Lynn 
Jay James Co 


Don Rice 
4 Elgins 
PITMAN 


Winnie & Dolly 
(Three to fill) 
PROVIDENCE 





Danny & Lee Chang 


Murray Miller 
Dolfy Margens 
Leo Pleskow Ore 


Casa Marta 


Antoinette Severin 
Tony & Estrella 
Hector Del Villar 
Monalito 

Juan Dimitri Ore 


Casino Russe 
Nina Tarasova 
Gypsy Markoff 
Michel Michon 
Nadia & Sasha 
Mischa Novy 
Dmitri Matvienko 
Olga Vadina 


Ceruiti’s 
Bricktop 
Billy Hayward 
Cliff Allen 
4 Chanticleers 
Daa Parrish 





Nicholas Matthey © 


Dorothy Ross 
Bobbie Engels 
Nirma Cordova 
Louise Carlysle 
Diamond Horseshoe 


Nita Naldi 
Betty Compson 
Carlyle Blackwel) 
Joe E Howard 
Ross Wyse, Jr 
June Mann 
Della Lind 
Geo Fontana 
Gilda Gray 
Charles King 
Mangean Sis 
Clyde Hager 
Noble Sissie Ore 
El Chico 
Don Alberto Ore 
Padilla Sis 
Teresita Osta 
Victoria Barcelo 
Antonio de Cordova 
El Morecce 
Chauncey Grey Ore 





| (Midnight Club) 
}Margo & Mann 
| Midnight Gypsies 
Hotel Park Centrai 
(Cocoanut Grove) 
Elaine Jordan 
Dora Maugham 
Robert Raymon 
Geoffrey Hale 
Rochelle & Beebe 
(Rhumba Room) 


Juan Donrigues Ore 
Julia Gerrity 
Fish & Gold 
The Three Debs 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Glen Miller Ore 
Hotel Piceadilly 
(Georgian Room) 
Kerry Ens 
Hotel Pierre 
(Cotillion Room) 
Adelaide Moffett 
Rosario & Antonio 
Chandra-Kaly Co 
Bert Allerton 
Stanley Melba Oge 
(Cafe Pierre) 
Pliner & Earle 
Charlie Murray 
Imogene Carpenter 





Iceland Restaurant 
Danny White 
Mildred Jocelyn 
Diana Lure 
Norine Robinson 
Beuval & Tova 
Clem Belling Tr 
Joan Wood 
Ginger Layne 
Ted Eddy Ore 
Angelo Ore 
Jack Dempsey’s 
B'way Restaurant 
Irv Carroll 
Adrian Rollini 3 
Jimmy Kelly’s 
Marlowes 
Montmarte Boys 
Joe & George 
Raymond & Joan 
Helen Holmes 
Margaret Grey 
Faith Arlen 
Rene 
Glenda Hope 
Menya Del Ray 
Isabel Brown 
Rose Withum 
Peggy La Plant 
Joe Capello Ore 
Kern's 
Jean Claire 
Cornel Tanassy Ore 
Kelly’s Stable 
i Kea Loke 
Betty Behr 
Ann Hallow 
Art Tantum 
Glenda Hope 
Ramon & Jo Ann 
Linda Keene 
Billy Daniels 
King Cole 
La Conga 
Noro Morales Ore 
Jack Harris Ore 
I.ee Dixon 
Harris Co 
Sonia Cortes 
Gloria Belmonte 
La Marquise 
Ruth Winchell 
Dorothy Tanner 
Consuelo Flowerton 
Frances Connolly 
| Al Carr Ore 
La Martinique 
Imogene Coca 


Duci de Kerekjarto 
Julian Fuhs 
Sula Lester 

Leon & Eddie's 
Lou Martin Ore 
Nerida Orc 
Bobby Sanford Co 
Eddie Davis 
Margo Good 
Gilli Filli 
Byrnes & Swanson 
Chinita 
Gene Stockwell 
M & L Rudolff 
Noel Toy 

Maisen Louis 
Bill Drye 
Carrie M Beville 

Maison Pierre 
Tommy Lyman 
Gaston's Monte Carle 
Pierre Beaucaire 
Nena Mentes 
LeCarlos & Granada 
5 Madcaps 
Chung Ye Wha 
6 Can-Can Gis 
Gaston 

19th Hole Cleb 
Rita Renaud 
{Tommy Lazarde 





Carlos Ramirez 

Di Gatanos 

Merrie Vee Johnson 

Cy Walter Orc | 

Herbert Curbello O 
Le Petit Palais 

Mme C Alphand 

Oscar Kariweis 


‘Emile Petti 
Buttery 

Ray Benson Ore 
Barone 


JI & J Walton 

Rae Marsh 

Jane Jordan 

Ray Conlon 

Don Orlando Orc 

Skeets Minton 3 
Bismarck Hotel 
(Walnut Room) 

Art Kassel Ore 

Marion Holmes 

Martin Barnett 

Maurice & Maryea 

Hadley Gis 
(Tavern Room) 

Dave Pritchard Ore 

Dick Ware 

Bob Marshall 

Annette Shields 

Blackhawk 

Les Brown Ore 

Betty Bonny 

Pops & Louie 

Buteh Stone 

Abe Most 

Ralph Young 

Jose Rosado Ore 
Blackstone Hotel 
(Balinese Rm.) | 

Johnny Duffy Ore 

Patti Clayton 
Brevoort Hotel 
(Crystal Room) 

Tony & George 

Verna Ray 

Bob Billings 

Kddie Roth Orc 








Club Alabam 


Bernie Adler 
Mary Earle 
Paulette LaPierre 
Alan Rogers 
Harriet Norris 
Charlotte van Dae 
Del Estes 
Marion Moore 
Allan Coe 
Dave Unell Ore 
Eddie, Roth Ore 
Colony Club 


Gomez & Minor 


)} April Ames 
Nina Orla 
Tito Coral 


Debutantes 
Jose Morando Ore 
Colosimos 
Dave Malcolm 
Chick Schloss 
Tiny Gorman 
Larry Ross 
Pete Sperner 
Jayne Alberts 
Chrystine Tremayne 
Don Lang Ore 
Prognaph Gls 
Henry Lishon Ore 
Congress Hotel 
(Glase Hat Rm) 
Vincent Bragale O 
Drake Hotel 
(Camillia Heese) 
Ramon Ramos Ore 
Adrienne 
Edgewater Beach 
fotel 
(Beach Walk) 
Richard Himber Ore 
Margery Lea 
Carlton Emmy 


Saxons 
Statac Bros & Pearl 
Peggy & Moro 


Pickwickians 
Nighthawks 
Dorben Gls 
385 Club 
Hal Monte 
Duanos 
John Tio 
Mary Ruth Milam 
Julio Garcia Ore 
Johnny Honnert 
Eitel’s 
Heidelberg Octet 
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Enjoyable Engagement 


STRAND THEATRE 


ALAN CARNEY 


Since Jan. 6th 


AIRLINER 
Beach, Fla. 


MARK J. LEDDY 


mpleted 


YORK 


DAVIS 























Broadmont 
Ralph Fielder 
Bonnie & Ryan 
Jeannine 
Khymettes 
Pat Lewis 
Evelyn Raye 
Art Testa Ore 

Brown Derby 
Thelma White 
Three Ryans 
Margo Wade 
Renne Villon 
Marlene 
Beth Farrell 
Milton & Ann 
Ted Smith 
Duke Yellman Ore 

Capitol Lounge 
Maurice Rocco 
Louis Jordan Ore 

Chez Paree 
Tony Martin 
Willie Shere 
Paul & Eva 
Callahan Sis 
Boyd Raeburn Ore 


Reyes 


Rathskellar 
Hans Muenzer Ens 
5100 Club 

Danny Thomas 
June Carson 
Bob O Lin Gls 
Mark Fisher Orc 
Garriek Stagebar 
Lew Story Ore 
Sinclair Mills 

Graemere Hotel 
(Glass House Km) 
Lew Story Ore 
Marie Lawler 
Betty Grey 

Graad Terrace 
F Henderson Ore 
Harlem Rev 

Hi Hat 

Billy Carr 
Carol Crane 
Judith Starr 
Eddy Fens Ore 
H Martinez Ore 
Winnie Hoveler Gls 


Ivanhoe 
Florence Schubert 





Bobby Ramos Ore 
Evans Gis ' 





Al Trace Ore 
Holly Swanson 


Vierra Hawaiians 
Helen Sumner 


L’ Aiglon 
Spiros Stamvs Ore 
Gwendolyn Veausel! 
Murray & Cumming 
George Deveron 
Isobe! de Marco 

La Salle Hotel 
(Pan-Am. Room) 
Conchita 
Ambassadors Ore 
New Yorker 


Ruth Petty 

Jackie Green 

Ted & Mary Taft 

fony Marks 

Volly Day 

Claire Mangen 

Starlets 

Arne Barnett Ore 

Al Milten Ore 
(Plecadilly Circle) 

Rilly Meyers 

Jim Marvin 

Rocky Elsworth 
Palmer House 
(Empire Room) 


Griff Williams Ore 
The Hartmans 
Virginia Austin 
Keith Hall 

John Sabastian 
Beverly Allen 
Pedro DeLeon Orc 


Band Box 
Pete Snyder 
Billy Snyder 
George Tibbles Ore 
Johnny Howard 
Ann Triola 
Billy Lankin 

Bar of Music 
Felix de Cola 
Roger Roland 
Ken Stevens 
Nita Claire 
Dick Winslow Ore 

Biltmore Bow! 


Ames & Arno 
Ruth Craven 
Grey & Diane 
Phil Harris Ore 
Cafe Society 


Billie Holiday 

Clayton 3 

Bob Laine’s Ore 
Casa Manana 

Frankie Carle 

Fred Lowery 

Larry Cotten 

Mimi Cobanni 

Johnny Richards O 
Cocoanut Grove 

The White Guards 

F D'Amore & Anita 

Snooky Lanson 

Ray Noble Ore 
Earl Carroll 

Dave Apollon 

The Debonairs 

Cynda Glenn 

W West 

Dick & Dotty 

Gali Gali 

(singer Harmon 

Leryl Wallace 

Sc Clair & Day 

Mare Hallero 

Bill Brady 

Michel Ortiz Ba 

Manny Strand Ore 

Florentine Garden 

NTG 

Dolly Michell 

Buddy Weed 

Mike Pingatore 

Chiquita 

Corinne & T Valdez 

Paul Whiteman Ore 

Frank Howard 

Fred Scott 

Sugar Geise 

Charlie Foy's Club 

Charley Foy 

Les Burnett 

R ‘Cookie’ Coak 

Marguerita Padula 

George Beatty 

Lorraine Elliott 

Red Stanley Ore 

Bob Evans 


Remy 


Club Bali 


Los Caballeros 
Chuck & Chuckles 
De Marlos 

Margie Green 
Raliloolies 

Alan Fielding Ore 
Val Irving 

Ben Franklia 


Suzanne & Christine 
Phyllis Myles 
Claire Willis 





Fiamingo 3 
| Frankie Masters 
| Renny the Bum's 
}Gwen Lord 
} Vivian Leighlet 
| Dolly Shaw 
} Lucille Bolton 
|Corinne Maze 
Carroll's 
Gaines Ore 
| Pat Bernard 
Roberta Carney 
| Joan Williams 
Stephanie & Craig 
Jimmie Lewis 
Carrolloviies (12) 
College Ina 
Spie & Span 
| Betty Keenan 
Nadine Walz 
VPegay Woods 
+ Searey Gavin 
Jerry Delmar Ore 
Embassy 
} Fernandez Ore 
Grant 
Ia Verne Upton 
Lorretta Lane 
Suzan Day 
Eduardo 
Evergreen Casino 
Vivian Vance 
Mildred Perlee 
Pat Shevlin Orc 
Frankie Be!asce 
Dot Garey 
(H Walton Roof) 
Happy Felton 
Eleanor French 
Ruth Faber 
Steve Olsen 
Shirley Wayne 
Barbara Perry 
Roy Benson 
Glamour Gis 
Helen Heath 
Chavez Ore 
Castaine & Barry 
Neil Fontaine Ore 
Rose Gallo 
Jam Session 
Mickey House 
Ann Rae 
Billy Kretchmer 
George Lutz 
Hopkins’ Rathskeller 
Betty LaRue 


tosalie 





& MeGinty 


Abboti Dancers 
Sherman Hotel 
(Celtic Cafe) 
Gene Kerwin Ore 
Jaros Sis 
(Panther Reom) 
Bobby Nyrne Ore 
Carl Marx 
Rhumba Casine 
Sheila Barrett 
Atice Dawn 
Pan-Apy Danc 
Carol King 
Don Pedro Ore 
Monchito Ore 
Ferd Canay Ore 
606 Club 
Guy Cherney 
Ann Howard 
Trudy Fanchon 
Patey Ann 
Fanchon & Fanchon 
Marion Miller 
Evelyn Taylor 
Maxine DeShon 
Alyce Cerf 
Betty MacDonald 
Millie Wayne 
608 Gis 
Dolly Sterling 
Sol Lake Ore 
Tripoli 3 
Stevens Hotel 
(Continental Room) 
Avis Kent 
Del Courtney Ore 


LOS ANGELES 


Grace Hayes Lodge 
George Lloyd 
Vivian Marshall 

LB Reilly & Cherito 
Inecito 

Richard Elliott Ore 
Hollywood Tropics 
Maxine Lewis 
Ernesto & Italia 
Dick Thomas 

Paul Neighbors Ore 
Heuse of Murphy 
Ho? Murphy 

Jean Meunier 

Beth Reynolds 
Frankie Gallagher 
Gordon Bishop 


Macambeo Cafe 
Phil Ohman's Ore 


Palladium 
Tommy Dorsey Orc 
Puris Ino 
Kenny Henrysona 

MeQuen Sis 

June Morgan 

Polly Lorrieta 

Marg'rite & M’rtinez 

Henry Monet 

Helen Miller 

Chuck Henry Ore 
Piratee Den 

Johnny Holmes 

Tom Harty 

John Arden 

Nick Cochran Ore 

| 

Roosevelt Hotel 

| Harry Owens Ore 

Scheherazade Cafe 

Yascha Borowski 

Russian Gypsy Ore 

I Seven Seas 

Benny Kaha 

Puanpani Mathews 

} Princess Luana 

Chief Sautini 

Stanley Wheeler 

Malua 

| Charlie Openul 

+}Eddie Bush Ore 
Slapsy Maxies 

Ben Blue 

| cully Richards 

| Jerry 





i Kruger 
Ma rian Manners 
Benny Lessy 
Patti Moore 
Sam Lewis 
Joe Polsky 
Joe Oakie 
Bettye Martin 
| Joe Plumer Ore 
Swannee Inn 
|} Fred Skinner 
|} Joe Turner 
| Triancen 
' Rob Crosby Ore 


PHILADELPHIA 


Audrey Joyce 
Lillian Chaplin 
lielsie Dee 
rlorenz 

Suzettes 
Jack Spangler 
David Gold Ore 
Lexington Casino 
tichard Rach 
trandon & Barton 
Hiildie Simmons 
Johnny Karnes 
Olga Anton 
Garvin Buschel!l O 
Ralph Lewis 
Octaves (4) 

Lide Venice 
Carmen Torrente 
Alan Gale 
Pond Bros 
Merrill Sis 
Betty Morris 
Editie Blum Ore 

Little Rathskeller 
Mack Pepper 
Mitehell & Reyburn 
Music Hall Boys 
DeLloyd McKay 
Iris Wayne 
Victor Hugo’s Ore 
Lou's Chancellor Bar 
Pear! Williams 
Don Renolda (4) 
Minstrel Tavern 
Ed McGoldrick, Jr. 
Joe Lonegan 
Emma Stouch 
Raye Sis 
Sally Foy 
Stella Engle 
Margie March 
Sissy Ginnie Loftus 
Ed McGoldrick, Sr 
Moravian Bar 
‘Mile ?’ 
Kenny Shafer (3) 
Dick Wade 
Curt Weiler (4) 
Neil Dieghan’s 
Marie Corelli 
Tip Top Gis 
Jack Horner 
Lord & Janis 
Geo Marchetti Orc 
Leonard Cooks 
Old Falls Tavern 
Don & Dorese 
Lola Claire 
Eddie Thomas 
Billy Hayes’ Ore 
Al Kilbride 
Open Door Cafe 
Jeannettes (10) 
Margie Drummond 
Sheila Starr 
firillos (3) 
Frankie Schluth 
Viola Klaiss Ore 
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(Continued on page 210) 
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January 7, 1942 


Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 
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~— Road’s Top Grossers in Past 10 Years 


‘Victoria Regina’ Best Grosser On Road, Helen Hayes Leading B. O. 





~All Quiet On 


_ Brokers’ Front 











Season has been marked by the 
absence of complaints about ticket 
over-charging. Invariably the ticket 
situation was the target of criticism 
and alleged agency practices were 
charged as constituting the main ills 
of show business. Leading brokers 
say there has been entirely too much 


ticket talk by people who only think The 27 attractions listed are rate the most con- $1,000,000 class. The Lunts played ‘Night’ 27% weeks| 2nd Madrid’s La Gran Via as the a 
they know what it is all about. sistently big draws within the past 10 years. Touring in New York for a total of $560,000. Duo drew $771,90¢ | ‘ource for much of its footlight ma- ai 
Indications are that high prices| success reflected their gross records on Broadway. in 37 weeks with ‘Idiot’s Delight’ on Broadway and , terial. ; 


for tickets are not being exacted as 
much as in the past. That could 
explain the letdown in squawks. It 
is likely, too, that there are fewer 
persons willing, or able, to pay the 
kind of prices formerly exacted, and 
another possibility is that the 
brokers are not gypping to the same 
extent as formerly. 

How much or whether the ticket 
code, operated by the League of 
New York Theatres with Equity’s 
nod, is effective in limiting agency 
prices is not clear. Code’s sponsors 
say the rules are working and, while 
it is supposed to be quietly check- 
ing up certain brokers by means 
of spotters, who buy tickets for 
shows most in demand, there has 
been no action by the code enforce- 
ment board. Latter body has not 
convened so far this season for the 

















Star; Lunts Top Money Team 





By Jack Pulaski 





‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ (Raymond Massey) 
‘Ah Wilderness’ (George M. Cohan) 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ 

‘As Thousands Cheer’ 


‘Barretts of Wimpole Street’ (Katharine Cornell) 


‘Boy Meets Girl’ 

‘Dodsworth’ (Walter Huston) 
‘Helizapoppin’ 

‘Idiot’s Delight’ (Lunts) 

‘I'd Rather Be Right’ (George M. Cohan) 
‘Life With Father’ 

‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ 

‘Mary of Scotland’ (Helen Hayes) 


‘Philadelphia Story’ (Katherine Hepburn) 
‘Of Thee I Sing’ 

‘Reunion in Vienna’ (Lunts) 

*The Great Waltz’ 

‘The Green Pastures’ 

‘The Little Foxes’ (Tallulah Bankhead) 
‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ (Katharine Cornell) 
‘Three Men on a Horse’ 

‘The Women’ 

‘Tobacco Road’ 

‘There Shall Be No Night’ (Lunts) 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ (Lunts) 

‘Victoria Regina’ (Helen Hayes) 

‘You Can’t Take It With You’ 





Some had duplicate road companies where names did 
not especially figure as magnets. 

While the number of shows which played to big busi- 
ness are not comparable to the total that formerly 
toured, these leaders did bring sustenance to out-of- 
town theatres, 


| Top Femme Stars | 


There have been claims and counter-claims of which 
feminine star was the most favored on the road and 
it appears to be a dead heat between Helen Hayes and 
Katharine Cornell. Miss Hayes, in ‘Victoria Regina,’ 
grossed around $2,000,000 on tour, which probably tops 
the records within the decade. In 1937-38 ‘Regina’ got 
$1,092,000 in 39 weeks for an average of $28,000 weekiy. 
She followed that with another 39-week tour the next 
season. In New York, during a total engagement of 
76 weeks, ‘Regina’ grossed $1,600,000. ‘Mary of Scot- 
land’ was Miss Hayes’ runner-up attraction, getting 
$652,270 in 2342 weeks of touring, and $586,100 during 
29 weeks on Broadway. 








$654,483 in 264% road weeks; in ‘Amphitryon 38’ they 
got $427,189 in 22 road weeks pius $340,377 in 19 weeks 
on Broadway. 

George M. Cohan is very high in the road records 
with ‘Ah Wilderness,’ but more so’ in ‘I'd Rather Be 
Right,’ which got $691,512 on a limited tour, after gar- 
nering a total of $986,904 on Broadway. Before the 
curtain rang up on ‘Right’ at the Alvin, N. Y., the ad- 
vance sale was $284,000, exclusive of agency allotments, 
a record for show business. ‘Show Boat’ is said to have 
had about the same advance, but tickets for that show 
were $6.60 top as against $4.40 for ‘Right.” Cohan in 
‘Wilderness’ grossed $472,345 in 38% weeks in New 
York and $379,036 in 29% weeks of touring time. 

‘You Can’t Take It With You’ during its long Broad- 
way run grossed $2,005,236, while three companies on 
the road drew $1,427,349. ‘The Man Who Came to 
Dinner’ grossed $1,376,210 in New York, and two road 
companies got $1,115,611. Another clean-up road show 
was ‘The Green Pastures,’ which in two and one-half 
seasons got around $1,000,000. 








1 








Buenos Aires 
Looks to B’way 











Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 
South American legit — which 
means B. A. because no other Latin 
capital has much cf a theatre—is 
beginning to look more and more to- 
ward Broadway to replace London’s 
*iccadilly Circus, Paris’ rue Pigalle 


Success of a number of trans- 
planted New York clicks has con- 
vinced many producers here that 
Yanquiland is not only a source of 
good streamlined corn, electric re- 
frigerators and matters mechanical, 
but that it’s theatre folk are also 
capable of producing the best foot- 
light fodder in the world. 

Europe, long closer to Latin- 
America than the States, was for 
decades the chief source of stage 
material. Touring companies from 
Spain and France came here regu- 
larly, but the U. S. has taken on 
a new light in local theatrical eyes 
because of its ability to turn out 
vehicles that bring in the pesos. 





Notable Successes ai | 





Notable among successes of the 
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‘Kit’ Cornell, however, toured more often than any | ‘Tobacco Road’s’ Record || season just closing—blackout time 

purpose of chastising agencies ac-| other star within 10 years. In 1932 she trouped in ‘The ‘Tobacco Road’ rates with the exceptional road draws | here being December, January and 

cused with creating. Barretts of Wimpole Street’ for 25 weeks and grossed _ pecause the takings out of town almost regularly were | February, when the summer is at 

{ N.Y. State Law | | $650,000. Following season, with repertory of ‘Bar- three and four times the New York grosses. Latter | its hottest—have been ‘Arsenic and 
———_—___—__——— | retts,’ ‘Candida’ and ‘Juliet,’ she repeated the trick for company was a sort of show case for the touring outfits | Old Lace,’ done locally as ‘Arsenico f 

The existence of New York | another $650,000. In 1935 Miss Cornell was out of town and had many losing weeks. One ‘Road’ is still on the | Y Encaje Antigue’; ‘Corn Is Green,’ 


State’s statute limiting ticket pre- 
miums to 75c over the boxoffice 
price (parallel to the code) is an- 
other factor that may be keeping 
the brokers in line. The law is be- 
ing contested and hearings are due 
to be heard in court this week. The 
license commissioner is charged with 
the enforcement of the statute and, 
while his office was mildly dis- 
ciplinary in one or two cases, dur- 
ing the baseball season, there has 
been little policing from that source. 
The agency regulations supposed to 
be imposed by the state’s enforce- 
ment officer are stringent and it} 
may be that the brokers are wary | 
of being caught. It is just as likely | 
that the state is waiting for a court 
decision as to the law’s legality 
before seeking strict enforcement. 
Absence of complaints is matched 
by the apparent inactivity of fed- 





for 10 weeks in ‘Juliet’ and got over $235,000. In 
1939-40 she was in ‘No Time for Comedy’ and grossed 
over $600,000, while 17 weeks this season in ‘The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma’ got nearly $374,000. That meant a tour- 
ing span of more than 60,000 miles. 


Katharine Hepburn makes it a threesome for 
femmes in road popularity. Her standout grosser was 
‘The Philadelphia Story,’ which garnered a total of 
$753,183 in 32 weeks of trouping after the play ran for 
52 weeks on Broadway and grossed a total of $961,665. 





Lunts’ Popularity 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne have proved the 
most popular touring team in a generation, In ‘There 
Shall Be No Night’ they toured 40 weeks for a total 
around $800,000 and only the war prevented them from 
continuing, which wouid have placed the show in the 





road, drama having amazing vitality, proven by the 
number of repeat engagements. 

The more recent sock successes on the road are of 
course ‘Life With Father,’ ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ and 
‘Hellzapoppin’. First two are going strong and no esti- 
mate of the total gross possibilities have been made. 
‘Hellz,’ like ‘Road,’ is a freak attraction and similarly 
the touring outfit topped the Broadway company many 
weeks last season. There are now two ‘Hellz’ com- 
panies on tour. 

Tallulah Bankhead came into road contention with 
a fine tour in ‘The Little Foxes,’ during which she 
played more one-nighters than any star in modern 
times. On the road ‘Foxes’ grossed $649,820, after scor- 
ing a sock run on Broadway, during which time the 
boxoffice took in $624,040. ‘Foxes’ was performed in 
121 stands, of which 104 were one nighters. 





Trouping—As It Was 





billed as ‘Adios Senorita Gray’; ‘To- 
bacco Road,’ which was ‘El Camino 
del Tabaco’; ‘I Married An Angel,” 
‘Yo me case con una Angel,’ and 
‘Children’s Hour,’ known as ‘De- 
partamento para Senoritas.’ 


U. S. version of ‘Angel’ was the 
basis of local presentation, not Euro- 
pean, which made it a U. S. play in 
local minds. ‘Watch On the Rhine’ 
is currently being discussed, as are 
‘Life With Father’ and ‘My Sister 
Eileen.’ 

Chief difficulty is the lack of real 
translators to put the U. S. plays 
into Spanish. Plenty of word sling- 
ers can handle both languages, but 
few who are also dramatists and 


directors. 


; “‘Arsenic’s’ Click 


Case of ‘Arsenic,’ which has been 





the greatest success, shows what’s 

eral nts, w ast sev- — “4 

eral othe Ps tage cal in oc a a A ee Race 
é [The following was written late in; Clipper carried ads for half a dozen|a good one for around $12. When by John Reinhardt, U. S. film di- 


checking up on all persons in the 
ticket field. That would in- 


also 


what prices the agencies get, but 


1938, shortly before the 





there were a 


writer's! cars every week, when all well reg- 


score 


an outfit ike that hit a small town, 


of minstrel! Credit the band and the flaming 


rector, who came down here to di- 





dicate that the brokers are ahevine | death. He was ‘Chicot’ (Chic), long | ulated stars had their private pal- | they all came. Davis used to buy — two films for the new Baires 
the rules or are under wraps. The | on the editorial staff of ‘Variety.’] Irv on wheels, Today only the | his diamonds by the pound. With | Studio. He saw the show in New 
Government is not concerned with Bv E WwW Sa t lcircuses move their employees in | the change from these rocks he | York, thought ad had possibilities, 

y pes : rgen oe owned cars. Years ago} built the Alvin theatre, Pittsburgh.| and got the Latin rights together 


insist on getting the tax on the 
full amount obtained. 
up to $3 per ticket, 





Levy is 10% 
but if more 


Plenty of talk these days on the|troupes with 
possibilities of ‘the road’ coming | painted cars, 


their 
dozens of rep shows | 


own gaudily | cars. 


Corse Payton was another to blow 








| with plans of stage sets, photos of 
| all important business, and a first- 
| hand view through repeated viewing. 


than boxoffice prices are obtained| back. There are now stock wheels | that boarded their players in a 60- into a small town with a couple of 5nee, with Luis Cesar Amadori, one 
the nick i» 11%, which the public | and one-night hoppers, anchored | foot combination, and more luzuri- | oars. _One of them was a baggage of the igor sages film directors, 
pays. Last spring the federal men| stocks, traveling reps, ete. Prob- | 0us means of travel were provided / with ‘Scenery for Corse Payton’ in swung ad deal nor the presentation, 
clamped down on the brokers for|ably in time. the road will be re- | for the elite. ene setters. ay was a treat to the with Amadori orcas as producer and 
not fully complying with the rule to| stored. But it isn’t going to be the || Private Cars — — anid = baie sta hae Rie so gy - pag Sa new both 
Stamp all tickets. Ticket men /}road the old time troupers knew— | : , +a en Adelina with me mock « — door fancy A Fact t o ytext men knew poL 
didn’t even try to beat the com-|and loved. | Just half a century ago Adelina! cut wood and kitchen interior that | languages and could polish off the 
plaint and all me » anad. They Naw htom tee Gute end te Patti ordered three cars. [wo were | was the outfit in most theatres he/translation as well as adapt typical 
did object to the seguletiona saying | hay vii igen pe a ie of ee ee oe ey yl played. | Americanisms for local audiences 
that it was virtually impossible to the old andeuine "eon is Pt iy o— apt —— —— mire oon Boucicault, the author ofjhad its effect. Laughs were as 
comply as gg: ae Dae se onmalge agence td 3 oo F $28,000 each, while her own cost/ scores of Irish plays, had planned numerous as _ in the Broadway 
th Ply, but the Government said} waiting in some chill country st@-/ around $70,000. Press agent fig-| a car for the 1883-4 season, It was!| presentation and only major differ- 
mats the way it had to be. __|tion for the 2:18 (a. m.) to mak@/ ures, but knock off 50% and that| his idea to take the front end for| ence was that, at the Astral on Calle 
a Mgrs. Change Stance |} the jump. And then the surpris@ | s¢i]1 means an investment. Minstrel| himself, travel the troupe and/ Corrientes here, there was no crowd 
Managers seem to be changing|When the 2:18 rolls in, maybe &/carg, like the present circus cars,| charge them $25 a week for board.|of happy backers from ‘21’ figuring 
their stance on the matter of ticket|COUPI¢ of hours late, to discover [mostly had three tier berths, with! The deal did not go over but it was |Out just what their take would be. 
control, whereas several years ago|that the ‘Miser’s Millions’ troup€/ a couple of staterooms for th@| ingenious, and he promised the| Sole Spanish company to cross 
they were all hot and bothered|i8 making a jump on the 8&8M@/ owner and the star. Charles Froh-| board would be worth the money in| was the troupe of Marcia Guerrero 
about the brokers. Recently some/train. And contact in the morning | man went a step further with one|a day when $2 to $3 a day could|and Fernando Diaz de Mendoza, 


leading showmen have conceded the 
Worth of agencies in getting ticket 


is effected with players who havé@/ynit of his minstrel shows. 
not been seen or heard from sinc@/top of the car was provided with 


The | command the best. 


During the show season 


' Outfit was late in arriving because 
there | number of members were unable to 


distribution. Formerly they grudg-| !eaving Broadway, No chance now to | benches and the show came into/ were from 150 to 200 private cars on| get an ok to leave Spain, their po- 

ingly admitted that agencies were |SW8P gossip while the managers of | town with the roof swarming with the move. Stars used them to over- litical sympathies being uncertain 

Part of Broadway and were suspi-|the troupes get out their books and | req-coated musicians—30 or more—| come the shortcomings of the one|to the Falangists. It did only so- 

cious that any proposal from the | °utiie each other about the business | aj] tooting on brass except the two/| night stand hotels. Troupes cut out | $0 biz. 

brokers had an undercover purpose, they’ve been doing. No long jumps | drummers. |the worries over boarding houses. | Despite increasing public pref- 
Several weeks ago one manager |from Chicago to St. Louis or Cin-| Then there was Charles L. Davis Today, outside the circuses, there|erence for films instead of foot- 

demanded that the code restrictions |¢cinnati with three or four other| (Alvin Joslin) who carried two cars,| are probably not half a dozen and| lights, almost 30 legit houses ops 


against ticket buys be suspended 


companies on the same train. Bleak | ong for the band. 


He hired a NeW 


certainly legit is without one. 





erated at one time during the sea- 
son. 
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and he sought to prove that any | Station platforms, waiting rooms | York armory for two weeks in}/j Boarding Houses 
number of shows, which started | with the stove and the station | which to have the band practice |— he boar 1 Ww 
mildly, made long runs with the aid agent both out, pinochle games, im- playing while on parade, and it was Then the o0arding houses! Where 


Average number of perform- 
ances of each play ran to about 100, 
although Samuel Ejichlebaum’s ‘Un 











of agency support. Equity was told|Promptu rehearsals enroute; all) his boast that each uniform cost | C4” the trouper today, if he troupes, | Gaupo del 900’ (‘A Valient of the 

at encouraging long engagements | 8°ne. '$40. This in a day when you could | find the equivalent of the Bixby | 90’s), which won the National Cul- 

was one of its functions and it there-| And what about the private cars?|get a very decent two-piece-and- | house in Boston, Mike Teller’s in| ¢yural Comish prize, ran to almost 
(Continued on page 204) Time was when the columns of the|cap uniform for as low as $7.50 and| (Continued on page 204) 400. 
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GOOD MUSICAL YEAR 





ey 


| politan, Seattle (7-10); Mayfair, 
Portland, Ore. (12-14); Senior High- 
school, Sacramento, Cal. (16); Geary, 
San Francisco (17). 

‘My Sister Eileen’ (3d Co )—Wil- 
bur, Boston (7-17). 

‘Native Son’—Studebaker, Chicago 
(7-10); Lyceum Minneapolis (12-14); 
Auditorium, St. Paul (15); Parkway, 
| Madison, Wis. (16-17). 
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Little Theatre and Community Groups Doing Fine 


Musical Comedies Job in Keeping Drama Alive 


at $4.40 Top 


5 Broadway 





Current 














- a number of samples of dr: i 
eee | ‘Pal Joey’—Nixon, Pittsburgh (/- By Barrett H. Clark art every season i me wtihe al 
. : ‘ a . — € J S&e ’ é active an 
0): Grand Opera House, Chicago ; . r ath a. 
By Jack Pulaski sees = °" | (Executive Director, Drama-| living center of communal activity, 
{ - ) : . 
~ 6 7e e . . s ) > © ’ 
‘Panama Hattie’—Ford’s, Baltimore tists Play Service “! gh accel — a to know 
. P ‘ 7 - a « rt « - é s cA . "Bo 
Musical shows are Broadway’s.<voth instances the demand was much | (7 19). Nixon, Pittsburgh (12-17). Wa ese theatres are 
t ] lure. They are the r t |higher than the supply Si =587; Om, - Sh nest She doing conspicuously good work I 
articular il e. 1e are ne most lgne 1ar > § ly. ‘RParew +: ga SE vert: Oos- 9 a »t rer » . 
aiff ; It t roduce "and of course Impact of war affected show busi- eeeey — om ah I don’t suppose it will ever be pos- |am not exaggerating when I say that 
lifficu o produce and, urse, . Boge x ton (7-17). sible to change the viewpoint of |the average production as seer 
the most expensive ness heavily, but the leading mus!- ‘Portrait of a Lady’ (Ruth Gordon) | ; i ‘ t ’ as seen in any 
. ) : cals stood up better than straight carta rey betray M ' , the old-time professional actor, aS / one of 30 or 40 such theatres that I 
As revues started to pass out, book shows. London is proving that thea- Majestic, Boston (7-10). expressed by a distinguished’ Amer- | could name is distinctly above the 
aasian s S. lu C 1S 5 lal ne« 61 feca Ba? } a ee J 7 be A , ‘ . 
musicals took the ascendent and tres are a must and it should be the Rivals’ (Ruth Chatte she Eng- | ican player in his address to a na- | average production we see on Broad- 
most tune show hits now have ool année eer ware. Mosicals especially lish, Indianapolis (7); Pabst, Mil- | tional convention of directors of non- | way—bearing in mind, of course that : 
ies suc . ictix is : —i a 2 = . 1ukee - , | ‘ ter $ sunt ° | 5 . ’ se, ; 
Pr Suen a a pe a should be in demand, for the lighter " = ae br “ eet Pains Wed | professional theatres. The point of we must take all Broadway produc. 
cover, 0 eeeneee | See. Wee forms of entertainment afford escape ee rt: ‘| his patronizing address was that the | tions into account and not exclu. 


avoff isc rj j reas hi ‘al 7)- thie: . -ing ic ; 
payoff is within reason, while the Mich. (7); Michigan, Lansing, Mich. | worst professional actor was better 


from the war news. 'sively the outstanding successes. But 


profit = erie pec are almost as gies | ct ): M — a a — ao than the best amateur. This was |even if the best of our community 
large ts those of revues, | Keith’s, Granc Rapids, Mich. | stated pleasantly and wittily, but! theatres were not turning out the 


Madison, Wis. (12); Or- 


= Percentage of book musicals that C R d Sh Parkway, 'there was no doubt that the speaker | good work tl site 
; urrent 0a ows pheum, Dubuque, Ia. (13); Orpheum, ote pine " ~ iey do, their importance 





















































































































‘Hellzapoppin’ (2d Co.) — National, 


| 
1 click is fairly strong but the operet- believed every syllable of what he | would sti almost as great as it j 
Q ta type appears to be virtually (Jan. 7-17.) | Waterloo, Ta. (14); Iowa, Cedar | said. 7 | nn moe as it is, 
i washed up. Reason probably lies in —_—_—— Rapids, Ta, (15); Orpheum, Daven- It is too bad that the delegates to | —_——_— feurs Carry On a 
‘i the story, or the way it is treated, ‘All in Favor’— Playhouse, Wil- | P°T (16). rae i | the convention lacked the speaker's | We must bear in mind that the 
ei | and for the most part operettas lend mington. Del. (9-10): Ford's Balti- ‘Springtime for Henry’—E] Capi- | sense of humor, because they passed | old traveling company and the old 
the audience-impression of bein) ore (12-17) | tan, Hollywood (7-10). 'a resolution almost as stupid as thé | local stock company has disappeared, 
dated. ipeonnin ‘uh Ghe taste De: ‘Student Prince’ — Grand Opera | speaker's sweeping and absurd state- | and that during the past 25 years, : 
There are exceptions so far as troj. (7-10): Palace, South Bend, Ind. | House, Chicago (7-10); Cass Detroit ment. They thought they could if it had not been for the local ama- 
revues are concerned, ‘Sons O’ Fun’ | (12); Coronado, Rockford, Ill. (13); | (11-17). _|by their exaggeration offset the teurs, we would have had nothing 
being the current example, topping | Davidson, Milwaukee (14-18). | ‘Theatre’ — Metropolitan, Provi- | .xaggeration which had so deeply of- outside a few large cities to take 
Broadway at the Winter Garden. Its ‘Blithe Spirit’—Playhouse, Wil- | dence (12); Clark | University, | tended them. To this day there exists, the place of stock or road, 
birthright is ‘Hellzapoppin’, which! mington, Del. (16-17). Worcester, Mass. (13); Court Square, |] think, the same gulf of misunder- it may help to clarify things if 
played Broadway for more than  <giossom Time’— Memorial Hall, | Springfield, Mass. (14); Bushnell | standing that I have just pointed out. : call attention to the obvious fact 
three years and was the most suc-| Salina, Kans. (7); Grand, Topeka | Auditorium, Hartford (15); Shubert,| The professional, by and large, still that when one says amateur’ one 
ut cessful freak the boards had seen in| Kans, (8): Memorial Hall, Indepen- | New Haven (16-17). lthinks of the amateur theatre as thinks of the kind of foolishness 
Ai a generation. ‘Hellz’ was a nutty dence, Kans. (9); Convention Hall, | ‘They Can't Get You Down’—Mu- | something that has not grown up, George Kelly poked fun at in his 
rf melange to woo laughter, and ‘Sons |'Tulsa, Okla. (10): Auditorium, Mem- | sic Box, Hollywood (7-17). | that necessarily and for all time will delightful farce, ‘The Torch-Bearers,’ 
I is a screwball show in spades. }phis (12-13); Auditorium, Shreve- | _‘Tebacco Road’—Hanna, Cleveland remain inferior to the professional But it ought to be clear to anyone 
i -Last year, when it was decided to/ port, La. (14); Auditorium, New) G-10); Palace, Lorraine, O. (12); | theatre. The professional actor feels re all ange one’ groups behaved 
Ma send out a road show of ‘Hellz’,'Orleans (15-16): Auditorium, Beau- | Ohio, Lima, O. (13); Madison, Mans-| very much like the practitioner of asi lotically as they do in ‘The 
| Olsen and Johnson were opposed. | mont, Texas (17). | field, O. (14); Weller, Zanesville, O. | that other, and older, profession who Torch-Bearers, they would _ long 
1 The vaudeville duo argued that the! ‘Candle in the Wind’—Locust, | {15): Fairbanks, Springfield, O. (16); | wistfully declared that it was being | See have ceased to exist. _ While 
4 success of ‘Hellz’ depended on their | Philadelphia (12-17). emerge 0 P O. 417);) ruined by amateurs. st a eld find a and 
bs] teamwork. To their chagrin it was} ‘¢C ia’ (2 = y : apito!, 101eao : —— ne : among amateur groups, 
proven differently, the aaa edition | aia te. whe rey, ee ‘To Live Again’—Belascn, Los An- ,— Pres _ Won-Fres pes, | he will be grievously deapeaiadal 
drawing better business than the | ‘Claudia’ (3d Co.)—Hartman, Co-| Seles (7-17). For many years I have been in a | if that is what he is looking for, 
original, Being in on the profits, O.|1umbus, O. (7-10): ath tne Veloz and Yolanda—Court Square, | position to observe the effects both | when he begins to visit some of the 
i & J. have been completely mollified | ianapolis (12-14); Victory, Dayton, | Springfield, Mass. (7); Bushnell, Au- | of the professional and the non- | better community or so-called little t 
and now there are two companies | (15); Memorial Auditorium Louis- | @torum, Hartford, Conn. (8); Erie, | Professional theatre on a rather large | theatres. , 
of ‘Hellz’ playing the road, the pic-| yijje (16-17). | Schenectady, N. Y. (9-10); His number of theatregoers throughout | Now the essential difference be- 
hy ture of that name having chased | Siherk and Sullives-Ertanser:| Majesty's, Montreal (12-17). | this country, and I have come to the ; tween a community group and, let 
rH the Broadway version out of town. Buffalo. N. Y. (7-10): Hanna, Cleve-| ‘White Cargo’ — Walnut, Philadel- | conclusion that each complements | us say, a group of actors that happen 
‘Let’s Face It’ is Broadway's run-| land (12-17). ‘ . | phia (7-17). \the other. By this I don’t mean that |to have signed Equity contracts is 
\i ner-up at the Imperial. Only because! ‘Hellzapoppin’ (N.Y. Co.)—Forrest, ar’ mantene . aeons raga aig bewe that the former are less com- 
that theatre has slightly less capacity | Philadelphia (7-17). a source of supply for the profes- | petent than the latter, though that 
4 than the Winter Garden prevents it | sional theatre, but rather, that they | is often the case, but that they are 














He} from equalling ‘Sons’ in gross. ‘Let’s’ | Washington (7-17). Flack Clacks Along perform a function quite independent | engaged in dramatic work primarily 
ib is the number one book musical on| ‘Jason’—Maryland, Baltimore (12- of that other theatre which at its | because they like to do it, whereas 
) the list, with the newest tune arrival, | 17) r Sea gS LE ee best represents, of course, the high- the latter, no matter how much they 
: 4 - 4 | . a ’ © st < 2S ° > a ) > | ; ; , . 
Eddie Cantor’s ‘Banjo Eyes’, coming| ‘Life with Father’ (2d Co.)—Grand ripe 2 - ia > s, est and finest our theatre has to offer. | may enjoy their work, do it because 
| ife wi ather’ (2d Co.)—Grand, | the tour of ‘The Corn Is Green’, is It is absurd and unnecessary to s: hat is 
1 into contention at the Hollywood. St. Louis (7-17) | Seeuesiaini: Sout sellin Yeomans, ae Boek is absurd and unnecessary to say that is their chief or only means of 
; ‘Best Foot F rar’ was % first oe at a . : eer 2 ro =**\ that every professional was once an | support. 
es oot Forward’ was the firs Life with Father’ (3d Co.)—-Mu-| legit p.a. to do his road drum-beat- | zmateur. The fact is that profes-| I am not : , 
uF book musical to click this season and | nicipal Auditorium, Memphis (7-9);|ing by motor. He’s travelling with | sjonals are all the time seihieations | of the a te ee ee 
a 4 was a sellout at the Barrymore until| Robinson Auditorium, Little Rock, | his wife, Genevieve, and their dog. | trom the cane of the pu~ ‘amate fe | able or e ee pnp eerie 
rh re “fea 4 =} “c ~ . | } . . “4 ; < < « 4 . s ; 2SS S c < 
Hd the war interfered, though business Ark. (10); College, Natchitoches, La. He bought the car last summer to | acting public. What is more im- | professional : het a 7 a 
4 + ; e : ‘ : — r : . > x >SS al, « T ; é 
| is still alright. ‘High Kickers’, at the | (12): Strand, Shreveport, La. (13);} get to and from a place he rented sort nb to the th at ‘ eh oe | ate .  sunply thet ee 
At Broadhurst, is another combination | eek is ee -|at Redding Rid |i =. : eatre at large is|two are different, and so funda- 
i" St, é r é | New Auditorium, Tyler, Texas (14); | a edding Ridge, Conn. lthat a relatively large her | mental 
of book show and revue. ‘Sunny | Music Hall, Houston, Texas (15-17).| Senber’s first <top is Chi at _ 2 elatively large number of | mentally different as to make coms 
‘i ce ; | 4v2US all, : ’ xas o- -| Senber’s first stop is icago Ln- | theatres have become yart and arison f > y ; 
River’ at the St. James, was operetta.| « sai WEST. Peteceemele | ate ‘ a 1 niet in se and parison of the two viewpoints al- 
A PGs PET Rn Se en ae Erlanger, | wee tour of ‘Corn’ is scheduled to | parcel of the communities where | most useless. The local town sym- 
| Better Musical Season —" 4 aha eres m Perper to June, 1943, and cover 30,- | they exist, that these are social | phony -orchestra, the members of 
Neo. Pe A an a s. North’—Plymouth, | 000 miles. Number of one-nighters | rather than esthetic in their fune- | which meet once a week to play 
Season is much better off musical- oston (7-17). is the reason Senber elected to travel | tions, and that what they contribute | 


for their own pleasure, is one thing, 























. . ‘ , Lic “a | 
ly than last year, artistically and My Sister Eileen’ (2d Co.)—Metro- | by car. | to their communities is not so much | and a national symphony orchestra 
financially. There was a flurry of mre recente —— |under Toscanini is another. If I say 
t! musical production in autumn, 1940, : Sa ee ee that the Toscanini orchestra plays 
fh and three costly musicals went into ‘ av park a ae ony Cig es > 
ah! the discard pronto. ‘All In Fun’ Hh se pe aps vy io, I neg a 
h stopped in three days. ‘Crazy With tl : k i nce 4 agg ei nee re 
na the Heat’ lasted two weeks was re- Be envious. | Tne tact remains ce 
oR cS, was re the local orchestra gets veculiar 
an cast, then struggled a couple of _orehestra gets a pecul 
} 31e¢ I !and striking kind of pleasure, which 
1 he months upon relighting. ‘She Had to i hoe wg p Sr otreagie Seer 
' Say Yes’ never got to Broadway. | #¢ would not get if it listened to the 
| That trio is estimated to have cost professional orchestra. Besides, the 
i $500,000. Production of ‘Yes’ is now j Socal orchestra oe oe 
j j being used for ‘The Lady Comes | jon one hdabcireni function which, Pars 
. Across’, which opened this week. | waggnecns Big these days, is something 
| In each instance the producers | aay waich no exact substitute has 
were inexperienced and the only | | yet been found. I believe that the 
thing proven was that some people | casa important business of every 
can raise large amounts of outside | | non-professional theater group 1S 
money for production. This season | | that it offers a a example of 
there was but one similar flop, it | the democratic way of doing things. \ 
being ‘Viva O’Brien’, which also was It is the doing together that counts. 


paid for by angels. Skill of Performance 


Counted among the musicals, but If, however, what we do togethet 
not generally so rated, is ‘It Happens 6u- the tens ‘of thousands of local \ 
On Ic which, with one four-week stages throughout this country were 
interruption, has been playing more merely tens of thousands of bungling 
han ¢ rear at Tne taw . shee. § Sé t puns } 
than a year at the Center. It is a and incompetent performanc il 
revue on skates and therefore a could not last very lon xert 

uIcical ~ tin = : es i as : ons . 
music: attrac tic n temming “ from much influence. Our local « mu- 
the rink shows that have been tour- nity theaters here and there have 
j ° , c ‘ an { ay 
ing the country’s arenas so success- achieved ae skill in performance 
fully. Upon being revised last spring Reka Fer hee i re rene 
eten-aeeel ; ric : og a ‘a | which is sufficient to keep most 0! 

Op & 11SS10 ‘ice was lowere —— ; : : 
I as lowerec |these institutions alive. No public 


to $1.65 and the pop price seems | 
to ahev turned the trick. Spotted in | 
Radio City it get a natudal draw | 
from out-of-town visitors. 


| will continue to pay good money for 
shows that are not worth seeing. 
If our amateur productions in this 


f i i |country were limited to a few wom- 
‘ H : There are five musicals having a | er 7 e limited t oe 
| i |en’s club groups and schools and, 
a iris. theus shar tic arte baa! let us say, Masonic lodges, they could 
} | Sea ih yourn, Whelbes all can Samos | hardl ; Me ot at _ - n very 
f \ . | . : ; “e 
st had in years. Whether all can com- ardly expected to loor 


\large on the horizon of our national 
\life. The extent to which plays are 
being produced all the time from 
coast to coast is surprising to most 
of us who don’t happen to have the 
facts. In offering statistics I real- 
ize that no census has ever been 
taken, and besides I am unwilling 
to give figures of a too specific na- 
ture, since these might be consid- 
ered trade secrets. t 


pete successfully will be discerned | 

when the holiday theatre-going flur- 

i ry subsides. There was a drop in 
attendance at two four-fortiers be- | 
fore Christmas. | 
Still there is now more money in ; 
circulation than last winter, when 
some of the high-scaled musicals 
sagged after New Year’s. ‘Sons’ is 
having no trouble getting $5.50 on 
Saturday. nights and it opened at 
$8.80. ‘Banjo’ came in at $7.70 and in 


| 








HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


ALFRED LUNT and LYNN 
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Nevertheless, 1t 
can be freely told that of all the 
(Continued on 190) 
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i The Road’s the Thing 


By Lawrence Langner 





The road has always been the backbone of the American 
theatre. Although only a few of our more able and intelligent 
actors and managers recognize the truth of this today, yet 
going back to the early days of the theatre, an actor who was 
what is known as a ‘New York actor’ 
was branded a failure. Ask Katharine 
Cornell, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, 
and Helen Hayes where they have re- 
ceived the greater part of their support 
in the past 10 years, and you will learn 
unhesitatingly that this has come from 
outside New York. 

The taste of the theatre-going public 
in other American cities has, in my 
opinion, been steadily improving. Dur- 
ing the ast 20 years it was ‘The Road’ 
that first gave wholehearted support 
to the plays of Shakespeare. 





Laurence Langner 

It was only after such stars 
as Katharine Cornell and Lunt and Fontanne presented, 
respectively, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ in New York, that the latter became anything but 


extremely inhospitable to Shakespeare. Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas were heartily supported on the road, long before 
New York took them up. Operettas which have good music 
and good singing, can always find an enthusiastic audience 
outside New York. They do not suit ‘the New York taste.’ 


— 





Difference in Taste | 





Managers, actors, and playwrights are beginning to ask 
themselves whether they wish to produce for ‘the New York 
taste,” or for the far greater American public which lies be- 
yond the mouth of the Hudson river. 

This great variation in taste has become more and more 
apparent as New York audiences become more blase, more 
spoiled and more unlike the rest of the country. Of course, 
there are some exceptions—which go to prove the rule. 
Unfortunately for the rest of the country, it suffers from an 
inferiority complex. It is still prone to think that it will 
like the so-called ‘smart’ New York successes, although figures 
on certain effete attractions which succeeded in New York, 
show that New York success will not necessarily ensure road 
success. 

Fifteen years ago The Theatre Guild recognized that the 
surest foundation on which to build for the future was by 
including ‘The Road’ among its activities. At a time when 
second-rate and third-rate companies were being sent out by 
other managers, the Guild sent out only its New York com- 
panies. Actors who refused to play on the road were not 
engaged by the Guild for New York. Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne made an annual tour of subscription cities; so did 
the other stars who played for the Guild. 











| Road Helped Through ~ Depression | 





The policy started so many years ago has reaped handsome 
dividends in support of the American theatre through some 
of the worst periods of its history. Take, for instance, the 
depression years. Throughout the large cities savings banks 
were being closed right and left. The Guild took over the 
Shubert subscription system and formed The American Thea- 
tre Society, supplying six good plays each season. In spite of 
this, the Guild had to draw in its horns. Some subscription 
cities, such as Detroit and Cleveland, dropped out; but The 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society preserved its main 
strongholds—Boston, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Three years ago, when Theresa Helburn and I took over the 
active management of The Theatre [Juild, we realized the 
greater role which the road is destined to play in the future 
of the American theatre. We began with the city of Balti- 
more. It had received six plays the season before. The 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Scciety introduced its sub- 
Scription to Baltimore audiences the following season. Twenty- 
two plays then visited Baltimore. The next season 32 plays 
came to Baltimore. The following year the TG-ATS installed a 
Subscription program in Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Buffalo. The story in general was the same. Once the 
nucleus or congregation of theatregoers was established in a 
town, the same congregation got into the theatre-going habit 
again, and other plays were attracted to the city. 











) Subscriptions on Upbeat . 





This season the towns of Toronto, Indianapolis, and Mil- 


waukee were added to the list. and an arrangement made 
for cooperation with St. Lwuis’ local Playgoers’ Association, 
Subscriptions in most of the out-of-town cities increased 
between 20% to 35%, bringing the total membership to 
nearly 80,000 subscribers. Any play which plays the TG- 
ATS circuit has had waiting for it at the boxoffices this 


s€ason anywhere between $90,000 to $120,000 advance sale, 
the difference between minimum and maximum depending on 
the boxoffice scale for the particular attraction. When the 
war broke out, San Francisco and Los Angeles had been 
added to the list, and Warren P. Munsell, who serves as 
business manager for The TG-ATS, was about to start for 
the Pacific coast to initiate the membership campaign. Not- 
withstanding the war, these two cities will be organized at 
the first favorable opportunity. 

The TG-ATS does not operate exclusively for the benefit 
of The Theatre Guild. Other managers are invited to send 
their plays out on the subscription circuit, and many do; 
furthermore The TG-ATS gets behind worthwhile plays 
which 80 on the road, and permits its subscription list in the 
Various cities to be circularized, charging only the cost of 
Circularization for this service. In one recent instance, 
Where The TG-ATS permitted a Shakespearean production 
0 circularize its members, the advance sale in Boston alone 
to its members was over $8,000. 


I believe that the war will tend to emphasize rather than 
reduce the importance of the road to the American theatre. 

fre will undoubtedly be a temporary lull in theatregoing 
during the initial period of readjustment, but from then 
On I believe that the road will enthusiastically support the 
theatre, just as the provinces have done in England 

‘VOr is it only in good taste that the ro 


, 
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Theatre Has Its Place In Defense 
Of Democracy—Better ‘Road’ 


Understanding 


By Marcus Heiman 


(President of the United Booking Office and 
League of New York Theatres) 


Because the theatre is an institution of, by and for the 
people, the source of its inspiration and the strength of its 
support come from the masses—not the few. 

If such a premise is true, there is a brighter future await- 
ing the legitimate theatre than the record of the past decade 
would indicate. Nearly everyone will agree that the cross 
currents of opinion on countless material issues have created 
confusion in the public consciousness. Events of the past 
few weeks, however, have swept away discord and hesitancy. 
When we think of America today, we visualize a mighty 
nation of many millions, united and driven by a single 
resolve. 


From such unity the theatre will gain strength, not merely 
as the source of entertainment, important as that factor might 
be. History bears out the prediction that the theatre also 
will be articulate for the thoughts and emotions of the 
people. 

The reason I refer to the theatre of the past dozen years, 
as distinct from the period which started with the turn of 
the century and carried through the first World War, is 
because the legitimate theatre, the stage of living actors, 
first felt the full impact of mechanized entertainment com- 
petition in the late ’20s. For more than a decade the 
theatre had withstood the silent motion pictures. Very few 
stars of the theatre had capitulated entirely to the films. 
Dramatists also were active in creating works for the stage, 
leaving the film scenario to specially trained screen writers. 





| Sound Pix and Depression | 


| 





The period of greatest change, of course, came with the 
sound, or dialog film, followed by the economic depression, 
which threw the commercial theatre, and business generally, 
into a chactic condition. Public spending was greatly cur- 
tailed. Both Broadway and ‘the road’ were hard hit. 

It is to the lasting credit of men and women of the theatre 
that, in the face of many discouraging obstacles, they have 
kept alive and virile the commercial structure of the drama. 
The task has not been easy. But the battle for survival has 
been won, and won in typical American fashion by the most 
earnest cooperation between all its branches and interests. 

But even such splendid cooperation does not tell the whole 
story. Throughout the country, ir hundreds of cities and 
population centres, are individually owned and managed 
theatres, which comprise the foundation of the drama’s com- 
mercial structure. It is impossible to properly evaluate the 
service which these operators have performed in their deter- 
mination and enthusiasm that the legitimate theatre shall 
continue as a potent and constructive force in American life. 

Certain plays which have earned ‘hit’ ratings have pros- 
pered generously on the road in the past few years. It is 
true there have not been too many of them and many the- 
atres, representing substantial investments, have had periods 
when no plays have been available at all. That is the crux 
and problem of the present—the rehabilitation of the stage 
in terms of quantity as well as quality in order to bring 
about continuity of bookings to the theatres situated outside 
the Broadway belt. 





Subscriptions Help z | 





There are signs and indications that the problems can be 
solved. With strong groups organized in a dozen cities for 
subscription seasons, it no longer is necessary that every play 
sent on tour should have the hallmark of an extended 
Broadway run in order to meet playgoing requirements. It 
has been proved practical also to scale attractions at the 
boxoffice consistent with their entertainment value. By 
adoption of arrangements between producers and players it 
has been possible for a number of plays to continue on tour 
profitably to both. 

In this connection, Actors’ Equity has displayed business 
foresight, and a grasp of the essentials of the situation, by 
conforming to realistic requirements and encouraging road 
tours, which have enhanced the earnings of. its members. 

If I were to point to a single happening that is most heart- 
ening, I would say that understanding by all branches of 
the theatre of the problems of the out of town—the ‘road’ 
—manager is hastening a return of better conditions 


increasingly important. It is a pleasure to attend an opening 
night on the road just as it is a nightmare to attend one in 
New York. Out-of-town audiences on opening night are 
intelligent members of human society; in New York the open- 
ing night audience, known as ‘The Death Watch,’ is largely 
made up of an assorted potpourri of picture scouts, ticket 
agents, talent agents, actors out-of-a-job, Cafe Society, and 
a bevy of animated corpses attired in exening dress who are 
present because it is ‘the thing’ to be there. Small wonder 
is it that our important actors and actresses find it a pleasure 
to play before the out-of-town opening-night audiences, and 
are able to give their best performances, which they find 
next to impossible when they appear in the icy atmosphere 
of the Broadwayites. Good performances are given only 
when there is some contact between the audience and the 
actors. This seldom happens at New York openings, in which 
75% of the audience are present for some commercial reason. 
As a result the New York ‘Death Watch’ has not seen a 
really good performance of a play in years. We of the 
theatre know this, but nobody else does. 

My advice to any manager, or actor, or playwright not 
wishing to make a career in pictures—but in the theatre— 
would be, paraphrasing Horace Greeley, ‘Go North, South, 
East, or Middle West! There lies the future of The American 
Theatre!’ 





Theatre’s Salvation 


By Brock Pemberton 











Something is happening to the road. Given up for dead in 
the early 1930s, when all industry was taking the count at the 
hands of the depression, the road is now so sturdy it may 
prove the salvation of the theatre in the perilous day 
ahead. 

This is the picture: New York. is 
jittery from test air-raid warnings and 
continued talk about the possibility of 
token bombings, and while the holidays 
have brought a mild upswing in busi- 
ness, the increase has not been sufficient 
to date to warrant the weaker attrac- 
tions continuing. Accordingly, there 
will be wholesale closings on Broadway 
during the next fortnight, while if the 
new sirens about to be installed, begin 

Brock Pemberton their obbligato, with or without benefit 
of enemy planes, Broadway will undergo a temporary eclipse 
with only a half-dozen or more plays protected by advance 
sales in a position to carry on. An actual raid might even 
close these, just as the London theatre was blasted shut by 
the first fury of the Blitzkrieg. 

If and when this should happen, the far-flung road, safe 
through distance from Jap or German plane, will constitute 
the American theatre. It is inconceivable that such a Broad- 
way blackout would last indefinitely. In London, which is 
far more vulnerable, the theatre has inched back until now 
approximately 20 shows are playing. But it can happen 
here and if it does a cycle will have been completed, with the 
road once more the dog instead of the tail. 

But even if Hitler isn’t as smart as he is thought to be, 
the road is doing better as a result of the war than Broad- 
way. Throughout the year the provincial theatre has felt the 
effect of the billions spent for war material, and, while 
Broadway has been waiting hopefully for some sign of the 
new prosperity, other cities have actually experienced it in 
the form of greater grosses and lengthened runs. This is 
especially true of those cities adjacent to large camps, those 
near which huge war factories have been built, or to which 
war work has brought increased populations and wages. 
| Some Examples | 

For instance, Little Rock, Ark., was a pretty good town for 
the right attraction; now it is a honey because a large camp 
is nearby. Buffalo is turning out planes from several fac- 
tories and three days at the Statler is now to be prized 
rather than dodged. In Detroit there is no longer such a 
thing as seasonal employment, and instead of booking a week, 
a run of several weeks is tried for. The record there to date 
is held by ‘Life With Father’ which, in 1941, played through 
13 spring and summer weeks. 

The vast army of Government employes, first recruited to 
administer the New Deal and then augmented for war, has 
made Washington a boom town in which many a new pro- 
duction on its tryout week has turned a handsome profit. 
One new play, in need of more time for revisions, threw in a 
second week in the capital city and duplicated the first 
week’s take of $25,000. Toronto reflected Canada’s participa- 
tion last season and Montreal, for years a dud, is now worth 


visiting. 
[ oF 




















Road Pariiai te Names 








Huge grosses are the rule rather than the exception when a 
star heads the cast, while in some of the better organized 
one-night stands a standard attraction without a name player 
can garner four or five thousand dollars. The road is still 
partial to names, however, and certain cities refuse to patron- 
ize the standard Broadway success unless there is a star. 

Better business has brought about an increase in the nume- 
ber of theatres. In Chicago, Detroit and Boston, closed play- 
houses have been reclaimed, while picture circuits have 
gladly opened up time Not only have swollen receipts 
proved welcome, but a change of diet from film fare has been 
beneficial. 

But the road is suffering from the same blight that has 
afflicted Broadway for years, a lack of material. Only a 
scarcity of good plays keeps it from becoming a major indus- 
try. With the world at war the merest trickle of foreign 
scripts, mostly from England, comes through and America has 
been thrown upon her own resources. These are insufficient 
to keep Broadway and the road operating at capacity. The 
result is dark houses for consecutive weeks in cities which 
would patronize plays regularly presented, while bookings 
in key cities Come in spurts. With them it is feast or famine. 


Organizing Audiences | 
This condition has necessitated organizing audiences, since 
theatre-going is a habit easily broken when not regularly 


practiced, and at this business of enticing the customers 
women have easily proved themselve star Mr Peg 
Wangler turned Princeton into a deisrable Saturday night 


try-out town. Out in Des Moines the Shriners stop shooting 


elk in the balcony of their huge auditorium when Mrs 
George F. Clark goes to work on her audience. Mrs Frank 


Vaughn could always get out a good crowd in Little Rock. 
Uncle Sam has made her work easier by flooding the place 
with soldiers. 

Nashville would be worth visiting just to talk to Mrs ) RR 
Naff, one of the outstanding personalities of siness, 
but she has a firm hold on the neighbors and 
mands them to fill the Tabernacle they do. 
Flora Ward Hineline consistently marshals one of the high- 
est-paying audiences in the country. In Oklahoma City there 
is Mrs. Bert Stern; in Tulsa, Mrs. Robert B. Carson; Mrs. Edna 
W. Saunders covers both Houston and Beaumont and the 
firm of Hazelton & Ware, operating from Pasadena will 
help provide audiences anywhere on the Pacific Coast 
Maybe what New York needs is some of these high-powered 
audience getters. : 

~~ 


‘Theatre Guild’s Road Trend 
ic: and may 


show business, 
when she com- 
In Toledo, Mrs. 








A trend which packs tremendous significance 
conceivably bring about the decentralizing of the American 
theatre so that New York may no longer be the arbiter f 
what the public shall see received a great impetus durin th, 
past year. This was the shifting of the emphasis of ite 
activities from New York to the read by the Theatre Guild. 

For some time the Guild’s local subscription lists have be 
dwindling as the increasingly deadly barrage the critics hive 


(Continued on page 191) 
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“N XY shrift and small attention, but in| - —— 
MEDICINE SHOWS every town there were some of the | . * 
| more affluent who enjoyed the Don t Relittle The Amateur 
| luxury of being .1], and the Doctor | 
B Epes W. Sargent | tribal costume. In time Sagwa had was a shrewd judge He eee Ph continued trom page 188 anil 
Y as many as 100 companies out, some | scare these come-ons into the betietr| onan le ie aad es mer ? 

[The following was written late in working in tents and larger troupes | they were dangerou ly ill, and fees | more than 30, h ses ic rated td pies tg ais a toes not to sue. 
1938, shortly before the writer's in halls and school houses. The prof- | of from $50 to as high as $500 were secondary schools, i grenge sored ess ooee sti ing od roadway stand. 
death.) | its must have been enormous. not uncommon. )than one percent fail to ma e one ards, have = many cases proved 

pera > it | Sa swa. like Williams, worked le-| But the monetary side was less| or more public dramatic perform- their essential worth and are now 
| o:fimndtaly . : ‘ith the prof important than the impression!ances a year. The same thing is true | being produced constantly through. , 

Between the medical societies and a: ae _— ae sept : : te or the susceptible neurotic | of nearly 3,000 colleges, universities, | out this country and Canada. Sid. 
the Pure Foods and Drugs act, the oo wyoved ne age _ spp ee “a ae ; ted in using dangerous | normal schools, and junior colleges.|ney Howard's ‘Yellow Jack,’ for 
good old medicine show isn’t what eo See me eee ee alg cure imaginary ills, and it| Of the half a million Catholic and | example, has received far more pro- 


it used to be. It has been robbed of 
its glamour and romance and tied 
to the chariot wheels of commercial 
progress. No longer is it possible for 
the ‘Doctor’ to milk the more affluent 
of the towners for big money for 
special remedies. No longer will 
water, colored with caramel and 


flavored with root extract, pass MUS- ¢@ 


ter as medicine. It is not even al- 
lowable to make extravagant claims 
for the nostrums offered for sale, 
and ingrowing toenails and cirrhosis 
of the liver are no longer cured out 
of the same bottle. 


It was fine while it lasted, but | 
some of the more ambitious pirates 
went too far and the medical socie- 
ties clamped down. They even re- 
quired that the ‘Doctor,’ who was 
the kingpin of most outfits, possess 
a diploma from some state medical 
authority permitting him to practice, 
and what was the old timer going to 
do about that? 


If you really want to know, he, 
probably quit the medicine shows 
and started out for himself, setting 
up in the resort towns; Florida in 
winter and along the North Atlantic 
seaboard in the summer. Keeping 
carefully under cover, they pick up 
likely prospects and bleed them as 
much as they dare. Just for example, 
there was one of these medicos in 
Tampa last winter. Ostensibly he 
conducted a beauty parlor, but let a 
client complain of ill health and the 
girl operatives steered him or her 
(mostly her) to the doctor, who ad- 
ministered what he claimed was ‘Dr. 
Koch’s Elixir.. He would give a 
treatment guaranteed to cure what- 
ever ills he diagnosed, within six 
months. 








Koch’s elixir was originally offered ; 
by the noted German scientist as a 
cure for consumption. It was per- 
haps useful in the early stages of 
pulmonic troubles, but of no value 
whatever in the treatment of actual 
tuberculosis. 


There is nothing to 
show that this faker actually dis- 
pensed the Koch remedy, but he 


might have, in order to play safe. 
Certainly it did seem to have some 
value for a time, but the effects wore 
off and—-well, the Doctor is not in 
Tampa this year, so try and get that 


guarantee. That’s where the doctors 
went to. The med shows carry li- 


censed practitioners, who were less 
liable to take a chance of losing | 
their \Nvense, but they can, and do, | 
promote the of the nostrums, | 
most of which will pass the scrutiny 
of the inspectors, though they may 
not win their approval. 

Percy Williams Pioneered ’Em 

The medicine show was started, 
or at least developed, by the late 
Percy G. Williams, who later was to 
become one of the foremost figures 
in American vaudeville. He in- 
vented a tubular belt of red flannel, 
stuffed with aromatic leaves and de- 


sales 


signed to be worn around the ab- 
domen next the skin. The thing 


probably had some slight therapeutic 
value as an irritant. 

At first, Williams, who was then 
an actor, headed his own show, giv- 
ing a light vaudeville program and 
selling his belts in between the acts. 
He traveled with a tent, which was 
pitched on the most desirable vacant 
lot in the business district. It 
a good show. It had to be, for 
object was to put the cuffo 
ence into a good humor, breaking 
down the sales resistance. It was a 
good show. The belts must be good, 
too. 

Williams did so well that he shortly 
retired from the road to form and 
direct a dozen or more troupes in 
various parts of the country. Some 
of these he backed himself. Others 
worked on shares. In the early end 
of 1880 Williams took an advertise- 
ment in the Clipper to attract new 
companies, and he gave a resume of 
the profits of some of his last sea- 
son’s shows, some of which ran as 
high as $20,000. 

Of course, this was too good a 
thing to pass unnoticed and the In- 
dian Sagwa Co. was formed to pro- 
mote the sale of an herbal remedy, 
ostensibly discovered by a trapper in 
the Indian country. To serve as a 
guarantee of good faith a couple of 
Indians were assigned each troupe, 
by arrangement with the Govern- 

ment. They did their allegedly tribal 
dances in the show and in off hours 
constituted a powerful ballyhoo as 


was 
the 
audi- 


| put on the packages. 


fakirs, and all sorts of shows sprung 
up. One favorite graft was a soap 


was this phase which gave the medi- 


supposed to be a cure for rheuma- | cal societies a chance to intervene. 


tism. 
merely acted as the lubricant for a 
vigorous massage which got 
blood circulating and, for a time, 
brought relief to the user. But the 
pain came right back as soon as the 
message was discontinued. 

They All Fell 

It may seem absurd that even the 
semi-intelligent would fall for the 
bunk, but they did, and in a big way. 
In one instance, the Professor, who 
was developing a new grift, an- 
nounced at one of his shows that he 
was retiring from business. He had 
just enough soap to make one more 
town and then he was through. The 
troupe consisted of about’a dozen 
people. They traveled by rail and 
stopped at the cheaper hotels. 

That night the landlord came to 
the doctor’s room with a troubled 
ment.» He had been helped by the 
soap. He offered to buy the re- 
maining supply. The professor chided 
him. for seeking to withhold from 
the people of the next town the bene- 


fits he had enjoyed, but as an extra! 


special favor he offered to give the 
innkeeper a six months’ supply in 
return for a receipted bill. For about 
$2 worth of soap he obtained a 
week’s board for the entire troupe. 
And he did not even reveal that 
that his credulous customer could 
have obtained all the soap he 
wanted from the Cincinnati house 
which supplied him. 

Probably half a hundred others 


As a matter of fact the suds | 


the | local physicians, seeing the pother 





were selling the same soap, but most | 
of them bought in sufficiently large | 


| quantities to have their own names| 


Only the very | 
little fellows, buying from hand to| 
mouth, used the Cincinnati concern’s | 
imprint. In smalt quantities the| 
soap cost about 3c a cake. In large| 
lots it sold for half that price and | 
still paid the maker a handsome} 
profit, for the same concern supplied 
a dozen different nostrums, all gor-| 
geously labeled. 

But the real blowoff was the busi- | 
ness the Doctor did in his private 
consultations. Those in 


ences were urged to consult the 


the audi- | 


The Medicos Step In 
It was a long, uphill fight, for the 


raised, were apt to sidestep and 
leave the fight to the more powerful 
county and state organizations. They 
sensed the local opposition, for 
oddly enough the greatest protest 
came from the very people the bills 
were designed to protect—the yokels. 

To them the medicine show was 
an institution and often the only 
entertainment offered from one New 
Year's day to the next. Most of the 
towns were too small to support a 
tent rep show at a 10-20c admission. 
There were not a sufficient number 
of persons who could, or would, pay 
their two thin dimes for ‘Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room’ or ‘East Lynne.’ They 
saw no reason why they should pay 
when the medicine show would pres- 
ently come along with a sprightly 
entertainment absolutely free—if 
they bought no medicine. Their re- 
sentment was chiefly directed against 
the local man, and sometimes this 
hurt. 


But the evil was too palpable, and 
eventually the various states fell into 
line. Real physicians replaced the 
long-haired imitations and much of 
the excitement was lost, for the old 
timers could work an audience into 
a ferment with their vivid stories of 
the dangers of diseases which only 
their pet nostrums could cure. 

Many of the companies worked 
the same route year after year and 
became real folks to the localites. 
One old timer spent several sum- 
mers On the lower peninsular of 
Maryland. He Was able to sell a 
number of really good acts the idea 
it was a fine lark. It was, for the 
little troupe was received every- 
where with open arms and some of 
them pleyed every summer, royally 
entertained and living off the fat of 
a land long famous for its food and 
cookery. The coming of the com- 
pany was a distinct social event, 
and the tent was not up before the 
towners gathered to greet their fa- 
vorites. 
In one spot a local 


lutely free,’ and all afternoon there | minister was wroth over the poker 


was a line of hypoondriacs waiting | 


their turns. 
Most of these were given short 


games that were played after the 


| show in the back room of the local 


saloon. He determined to invade 





Only once was opposition | 
doctor during the afternoon ‘abso- | encountered. 


|Protestant churches in the country, 


it is probable that over 75° make 
some sort of annual public dramatic 
production. There is no need of go- 
ing into further detail to prove my 
point, though I may add that there 
are no less than half a million other 
dramatic groups that function more 
or less regularly and produce at least 
one play publicly per season. 

While the majority of plays pro- 
duced by the smaller groups is writ- 
ten to order for unsophisticated 
audiences, it is likewise true that 
practically all contemporary plays 
procurable in published form are 
used to a greater or lesser extent 
by amateurs. 





the den of vice and denounce the 
profligates. 

Unknown to him, his wife was 
seized with the same bright idea. 
Armed with a stout cane, she sought 
the back door and sent a kid in to 
call out the manager. The kid tipped 
off the idea and instead of answering 
the summons himself, the manager 
told the parson his wife wanted to 
see him outside. In the shadows she 
did not realize that it was the 
sharer of her joys and sorrows, and 
as he emerged she socked him with 
the cane for a 10-minute count. That 
ended that crusade. It was laughed 
out of existence. 

The pure food bill put the final 
kink into the graft. If they had to 
seH medicine reasonably calculated 
to relieve the ills listed on the label, 
it required too varied and too costly 
a stock. Most of them went back to 
first principles and offered a tonic; a 
little gentian, a dash of sarsaparilla, 
plenty of water and some coloring 
matter. But the graft was not the 
same. 

The medicine show still flourishes 
in the smaller spots, but they are 
less important than they used to be 
because now even the small towns 
offer picture shows and the auto- 
mobile places the more important 
picture offerings at the disposal of 
the most rustic. The only angle the 
medicine show now enjoys is that it 
still is the only live show to make 


these smaller sticks. 
And there's still something to 
that. 


ductions at the hands of amateurs 
than it did during its Broadway run, 
and Robert Ardrey’s ‘Thunder Rock,’ 
which ran just three weeks in New 
York, has already—during a period 
of only a few months—had over 49 
major productions. 

The non-professional theater has 
'kept alive many a play which had 
its day on Broadway or perhaps 
failed after a week, but when such 
plays are based upon human themes 
and are treated with sufficient skill 
they have in many cases lived long » 
lives. There are at least 200 Broad- 
way plays that are, after 25 years, 





|doing good business among the ama- 
| teurs, 

It is also gratifying to note that) 
certain fine plays which for one rea- | 


Without naming titles, there 
are at least half a dozen plays each 
of which was produced in New York 
before 1925, that have had no less 
than 5,000 productions by  non- 
professionals. 
| §00-1,000 Community Groups | 
The so-called little or community 
theatre is in a category by itself, 
Depending on one’s definition of the 
term ‘Little’ or ‘Community’ theatre, 
there are somewhere between 500 
and 1,000 of these groups, many of 
which have their own well-equipped 
playhouses and all of which give 
somewhere between three and 40 
productions annually. These theatres 
are scattered all over the country, 
They appeal to about the same per- 
centage of the total population that 
attend professional productions in 
the large cities. These theatres, be- 
cause very few of them have any 
endowment, are forced to depend 


























they strutted around town in full 
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KATHARINE CORNELL and GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


IN THEIR BEEKMAN PLACE STUDY, NEW YORK CITY 


largely on well-known Broadway 
| plays, though there are conspicuous 
examples among them of directors 
who occasionally try out new manus 


lscripts. Among the colleges and 
universities there are perhaps 300 
to 400 well-organized . dramatic 


|groups, a few of which are follow- 
| ing—on a part-time basis—a planned 
course of tryouts of new and more 
or less original manuscripts. The 
production of such plays is experi- 
mental not only so far as the choice 
of plays is concerned, but in its ef- 


fects on boxoffice. It stands to 
reason that an unknown play, par- 
ticularly one which has not gone 


through the mill of professional pro- 





duction, will not attract such large 
} audiences as will pay to see ‘What a 
| Life’ or ‘Stage Door.’ Nevertheless, 
some of the college and university 
| directors have begun to realize that 
unless they, who are partly sub- 
sidized against economic disaster, do 
their share in giving young play- 
wrights a chance to see their \ rk 
in actual production, they v ll ulti- 
mately run short of ne material. 

With the coming of war to our 
own country, the non-professional 
theatre is trying to adapt itself to 
a new audience psycholog) There 
is not, I think, any very wide ac- 
ceptance of the extreme hy steria 
that many of them feared, no al- 


tempt on the part of anyone to cur 
tail production on the ground that 
it interfered with defense work. On 
the contrary, it is felt that the thea- 
tre is no longer (what it 
have been) a mere luxury, 
integral part of the culture and Civ- 


may 


an 


once 


put 


ilization which we as a nation are 
claiming is a heritage that mu t be 
fought for True, the non-profes- 
sional theatre is throwing open its 
doors to our soldiers and ilors, 
and in many cases carrying pro- 
ductions into the army camps; but 
this, useful as it is, is not, in my 
opinion, the: most useful function of 
the non-professional theatre In Wat~ 
time. This theatre can be serving 


the country by continuing to func- 
tion as precisely what it is, a p stent 
means of carrying to that 
public, which is not New York, the 
most characteristic if not the very 
best plays which our playw rights 
can provide. 


Mary Boland Ill 





Mary Boland was taken ill St. 
As 
Louis last week and forced out 0} 
‘The Rivals.” An attack of pneu- 


monia was feared. Eva Le Gallienne, 
who staged the revival for tne 
Theatre Guild, stepped into Miss 
Boland’s part. 

‘Rivals’ is advertised to open at 
ithe Shubert, N. Y., next Monday (11), 
| but unless Miss Boland recovers the 
date may be set back. 
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By Jack Pulaski 
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¥ 
te rant ee: wepnees THE FIRST CROCUS ? ' ? 
id Present season started much earlier than the past half dozen theatrical] ¢ ace 
ed years. The period of 1940-41, however, saw a record low in productivity Rg A oom, pete aete. present d at g $ 
ow there being but 62 new shows presented, a dozen under the total of the Edward Hambleton; an ~ by. Arnold 
revious season. Result was that only 12 hits were ae Sungaard; staged by Halsted Welles; set- ‘ 9 
the p < ere registered and four | tings by Johannes Larsen; $3.30 top 
‘i moderate successes, aS against 14 standouts and nine moderates for 1939-40, | }\."""s,2 wislund..........-..Edwin Philips 9 eS 00 0 
or On the road the leading gross-getters were the Lunts in ‘There Shall Be a Soe ++ ca eteees +s Mmneee Hedman ? $ 
y °. e + . ‘ ° _ is JOTist rere eee .. Pe ‘ ilson 
rO- No Night; Katherine Hepburn in The Philadelphia Story’: ‘Life with | Mil‘ord Jorisiund.........+.-- Eugene Sch el - : 
irs Father, with two companies making runs in Chicago Boston, Philadelphia po ye = tensa eh ha bir } 
cacti ‘ a , ’ , isgar Jorislund.......... erbert els . . ; 
In and Detroit, and ‘Hellzapoppin. | Herman ie meen fein " eS ae ~ Some remarkable grosses were | proxzimating $13,000: no extra per- at 
k? Because of vast defense spending the road is figured to be more profit | Bones eee sen ese ees Jocelyn’ Brando | pass ig A ewe, UES SOs | CONONED, seas . | 
- » for stage shows than in many seasons sai Gaenainil: te eeeee” fee eens neen bone ..Jack Parsons | Week, but there was a limited num-| ‘papa i > Cui in 
- able ( co ae tow : ad esons. It was € xpected that Broad- ddl Knutsen cansaa Clarence Nordstrom ber of sellouts New Year’s Eve and | Papa is All,’ Guild (C-956; $3.30). Lp ae 
od way wou oom during summer, what with vacationers from defense | Mix. Jun. Upped. .+see+-..doan Croydon | not so many at the holiday mati an’) Presented by Theatres Guild; writ- ai 
40 factory centers coming to the metropolis, but that never came off oe | ead tee ne en se | ae AR len us Png ere | ten by Patterson Green; drew goodly iT 
Hollywood again stayed away from Broadway so far as backing shows | pany! Miekett Nordahl.... Robert Pastene | week considering eek aud oir veld | grosses out of town; opened Tues- i! 
las f was concerned, but spent plenty in buying film rights of the hits. Demand neue tee Charles Purcolowe | fears, showmen anticipate sharp dip eo ia 
oll for material resulted in $2,190,000 being paid for rights, plus $100,500 on Gorghid Jensen —s Sores Starting this week. That is indicated | ‘Spring Again,’ Miller (8th week) tae 
- plays of previous seasons. Totals more than doubled the coin spent by the Muriel Fevyold.....csceese Evaline Hunter | DY dropping advance sales. Ege foe — matinees mt. 
ast for 1939-40 rights. Poti ; Ohiday help gross w oF 
ch Coa S00 19 nt ee a | Has the distinct indication f Estimates for Last Week back to $11,000: moving to Plas. a 
- N “ — . ) all Ss n = 7. = 4 ee 
les i. snk ieee eS SEO" S OKAY | | in-betweener with no more “shaseunt _Keys C (Comedy), D (Drama), house. 18 
ill Sunday performances proved a life-saver for a flock ‘of shows “and. as | of getting across than any other |CD (Comedy-Drama), R (Revue), ‘Sons o’ Fun,’ Winter Garden (5th Hi 
ng » the experimental period approached an end, it was proposed that Suuteme | mediccrity this season 4 |M (Musical), O (Operetta). week) (R-1.519: $4.49). Incredible Bint 
id- not only extend through the summer, but this season as well. Equity The First Crocus’ is a homely play Angel Street, Golden (4th week) ele veda oangy gts that was pos- a 
rs, which has the whip hand in that respect, promptly gave the idea its poet with a mass of trivia which the (D-789; $3.30). Around $14,000 in| ance 6 gi $8.80 eve perform- 3h 
a= It was conceded that Sunday legits were drawing more people into town | tiga Seas ge ee eae 8 pacit gg ggg ene figure isn’t ca-| extra pie Mae edag $10,090, and an ait 
re for the weekends and the film houses benefited by that. Last season top gians, re Naent ik ota ge tne ear. at ee ‘The Corn is Green,’ R ] 7 { 
nad y ave ide: : ; ag a | os S 2sOta town | . --selter, f SG ’ oyale (5 .. Be 
ch priced shows ducked Sundays, idea being that such performances might not far from Minneapolis and St. | ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ Fult¢ week) (C-1,047; $3.30). Going to nae ae 
rk indicate W eakness. That was disproved this fall and winter, for such | Paul, may supply a trace of n velty | (Slst week) (CD-938: $3.30). Ft ioe after another two weeks; picked up at 
2Ss eg beeline eagpha — L inter Garden, and ‘Banjo Eyes,’ Hollywood, nig pein hee very ordinary. 4 plishes year’s run this week; held to a holiday 9 eoing and 
n= are doing ¢ ate’ y RGAYS. a PF am, Doers hy points in the story | eight performances, approximating | ~ , hey sich of $12,000. 
Equity was in turmoil several times over Communistic charges. At a| penoaed Dn . it of importance to those | sellout $17,000, with New Year's Eve | The First Crocus,’ Longacre (D- 
e quarterly meeting it was voted that members with such leanings be barred There ye _— ae in and out.| prices counting. 1,106; $3.30). Presented by T. Edward 
= from office or employment in the association. During the summer council | Matics that a oe it ie ra ‘Banjo Eyes,’ Hollywood (2nd eneneer hagweien written by Arnold Sun- 
| rejected a proposed anti-ism amendment to the constitution. A fresh | @ story placed came tie ponds * week ) (M-1,563; $4.40). No perform- tangy opened Fridey (2); doubtful 
me rumpus followed and another general meeting ordered the issue put to there is diversion it is for very few. Eddi °C holiday eve because of ‘Th. ee 
ne referendum, which resulted in favoring such an amendment. Latter was Martha Hedman, little known to the t — Vaesers pele Veen os $3.: ee, Eee ses | eee 
re, ly whi d into s a : ‘ . atter WaS | present generati ‘ the big money; standees New Year's .30). Final and 9th week; moderate 
00 finally w uippe into shape and again placed before the whole membership | foot]i Pegg eee riety to hong matinee; $38,000 estimated business, with last yeek estimated 
by referendum, votes to be counted at the end of this w = andle one 0 e talki- ‘Rect Bees : aro : sis 
of be a: SatelY UFESAVAL _ this Ww eek. no parts, She is now a buxom. de weak ak tae te aes = $8,000; slate@ for extended 
ed a ; | | middle-aged woman, which is the -1,104; $4.40). Played : 
——— : gra a . i three matinees and picked ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ \V i 
ve Early in the summer there was an upheaval in Equity because of the character aseigned’ her. i One SES nb Ses me.’ arin Boer 
P ‘ ‘ A ee - Oo , , - - ( . . 
40 alleged radicalism. Under the new rules of nominating 50% more candi ee ee a fa = living a we ee Sar hae Rae py ge | 
aitae Scan eo eae , s ¥ e Jorislund family il- ers OW tng very we 
reg geal agenda Reeder age mere were 25 names on the slate to fill 10 | ford, the youngest of three - PR ‘Blithe Spirit,’ Morosco (9th week) during holiday period and approxi- 
ye inde 8 ieee tae . # of rep acements. Eight of the candidates were has found the first crocus of the sea- (CD-938; $3.30). Maintained eight mated $16,000; set through winter. 
a lites ticket su avid thane When sg ele e Nagase swe. on me ni Pre, f er to get a prize, a| Performances and was sellout ex- Revival 
fe known seanuiiians resigned “ ¥ a election results came in, 10 well- Busine Che e rural school for years. pe th ry ratange holiday eve prices | ‘Macbeth,’ National (7th week) + 
in iors resigned pronto. They claimed to have been repudiated, g the exercises it comes out | 2ded in gross going to $18,500 again. (D-1,162; $3.30). Played three mati- 
e- but that wasn’t clear to observers. ree = did a bit of cheating in ‘Brooklyn, U. S. A.,’ Forrest (2nd | D&& last week and climbed back : 
aad a array . P . - (8) g ot | wma : eee te ‘ j : ee : : 
ny It was the first time in Equity’s history that indie candidates were the evening, flower and that spoils) week) (D-1,195; 33.30). Holiday eve i big money; few straight shows, 
aa elected, but the fear of those who walked out that radical changes would phew ; e helped, but so far business under ex- if any, bettered; claimed $19,500 
F be sought by the new councillors has not bee ee cad _ oie ses vis, the marriageable daughter, | pectations; figured around $7,500; no here. Wy 
ay - : wr s has not been borne out. The managers| has a _ budding romance clipped | extra performance »UU; ; it 
US sought and obtained a new basic agreement that extends for two years, through interference of Inga, the ‘Claudia.’ Boot} (47 : . ig 
ors but there were changes written into the pact as was. mother, who also had meddled when | 712: $3 wy pr geen week) (CD- ‘HELI 7’ BIG a } 
1U- The exclusive service clause was removed from standard contracts, or me oy was in the university. | gross around $12 500: no “ae n y 00 it 
ps mM ay rer 1 ans na? J “ 7 i is le 2E NS as 7 9s ° - fa mati- . 
nd at least moderated over the managers protest. Another contest between | a pocnne Ny Pert his late teens, has} ness for run comedy that may play TT he 
300 the two sides concerned salaries in Canada, and the actors demanded pay but they've egg tly Boson. through winter. IN 10-DAY PI RUN ut 
: had oa eee RA et 8a : gether ons é - a) 
tie -- American dollars or the equivalent, but it went into the agreement. | since early schooldays apd provide Candle in the Wind,’ Shubert (D- i 
we igured that the matter is not vital, for comparatively few shows cross | Most of the romance. 1,402; $3.30). Final and 12th week; prc: tt 
we the border. Another new rule excluded agents from collecting commis- Ansgar. the father. works in a fire got good share of holiday trade, with ; Pittsburgh, Jan. 4. i; ae 
a sions when managers did their own casting and engaging. pump factory, his pal being Herman ee Sa $16,000; ' yy on. Tag performances at Nixon ae 
‘he : : ee ae ame Nelson. even if he is a Swede. Lars ee our, e Rivals’ due next |!ast week, including special New it ie 
Ti- her >was REI eae VS. Seen a a a | Hilleboe is the family friend and to- week. Year's Eve performance at $4.40 top, i | 
“ba There was a threatened legal action by the managers against the authors | Wards the end it looks like he and ‘Clash by Night,’ Belasco (ist Hellzapoppin’ grabbed a spectacular | ie 
ef- on the grounds of monopoly. That started a ruction in the League of New Avis will wed, although he is con- week) (D-1,000; $3.30). Fared some- ras gl laa ll a if 
t York Theatres, a number of author-managers walking out. Eventually siderably older. Ma Jorislund divped what better than indicated by so-so or the 10-day run. aE 
there was an amicable meeting at which a new five-year agreement was ante the petty cash box of the school notices; _estimated around $12,500 Biz was really phenomenal, in ne 
ar- adopted. The suit was withdrawn j . ~~ —_ to buy her youngest kid with holiday eve a help. view of fact that this was a return ii 
. r § ; ‘gy . MH . 
co oe summer there were three deaths that shocked show business. Sam before that little Bie nf gs dn OP ogee ox 172 — an ch Amber yg me Mg yo res 
: . Harris, 69, di 2: Sz ear “Yr Ses puree ees ; 7 a “1,172; 30). osed | : any, madhouse 
ge died Taly & ‘ peo te ag pyreneg 82, treasurer of the Actors Fund, ened at. ae threatens to walk out, | Saturday after playing 16 enka as sea having played a fortnight 
Bs y 8; L s, 73, died July 20. sut doesn’t. mild business: rated ov ere last February ie 
a Robert E. Sherwood won the Pulitzer Prize. It was his third similar The Norwegian dialects are rather | tour. I Fae OY Pe ee $65,000. Regular top aN Fg Ee , Ht I 
ity award, having been so honored for ‘Idiot's Delight’ and ‘Abe Lincoln in plentiful, but add little atmosphere.| ‘High Kickers,’ Broadhurst (9th Cg Up Galy SO Weenies Seow, : 
+ Illinois. he ae: is capable as the| week) (M-1,142:; $4.40). Regulation which went clean and had flock of ‘7 
1a ‘ ee _ 10ther. ‘ ; say dling. owe es stan ‘irst ti 
- — Road’ finally ended its stay on Broadway, closing May 31 after | Herbert ee Mg lS Oe Mi — — performances; considerably cee oes rns y ee ee j it 
ws S ceve . - ¥ rAare - F os Z So 4 ‘ af as é , r Tar miani - i 
i sah i and one-half years. During that time it had at least 70 red | okay as elderly pals. the former — by eve scale to around $20,- | formance. . aed 1 
1y- Val ret that were an even break. being Pop Jorislund. Perry Wilson ‘It Hi Cc Nixon opens another ical ii 
rk ariety s’ poll among the critics of the best performance of the season is good as Avis. Clarence Nordstrom |} repeat appenes oe Kee, Center (2nd | Monday (6), ‘Pal Saaw' ties 
Iti- was won, by Paul Lukas for his playing in ‘Watch on the Rhine.’ Gertrude | o liked in a smaller part. Eugene | 3,027; $1.65), Seor ace ee | ——————$—— 
‘al = was a close runner-up for her performance in ‘Lady in the | — tng wa 7” _ kid jump in taking: roar i ty ae P 
al. ark.’ . u he actors don’t get much|. > tha tea serform- | 9 1 
our ad Widibe | chance to liven up a very quiet eve- | Yo the indicated gross for New A G 2316 
mee = meager Watts, of the Herald Tribune, won ‘Variety's’ boxscore of the} ning - ten Year's week quoted around $45,000; rsenic reat y) 
re = ics, with a percentage of .950. Louis Kronenberger, of PM, was second; wey big capacity of spot and Radio City : 
ps aoa Coleman, of the Mirror, third, and Richard Lockridge, of the Sun pete oe explain the money pos- nl st etroit ee 
ourth. is : . sibuities, 
ac- i ry ~ 4 r , , ‘ . , : - | . i 2 ’ , St Jaca 
oe oe Saroyan’s ‘The Beautiful People’ played 15 dizzy weeks at the Legit Followup - - er, ty ae Mansfield (1st | nD . 
. 4 } lever : , " feeK » ‘ 3.0 ¢ ave > tr é 
e hae Never got real coin, but the author won plenty of publicity. For nomad of neta Rig nag om nt In its first full “ee Jan. 4 
U u ( days oatrons cou “ “- m sai . a "i A . a os “men or histori- | s rs u week, ‘Arsenic and 
ur- ieee. I ld get their money back if they didn’t like the ‘p d B ; cal ee theatre party people buy- | Old Lace,’ helped by a- midnight 
hat Plenty “tivi : ; or an ess ing blocks of tickets; mild first week: | New Year’s Eve show with prices 
On 8 pod of activity in the summer stocks, strawhats grossing $3,000,000. sy $6,500. at $3.50, soared up in the vicisie 
ea- , is Opera company got $480,000, a new high. Boston, Dec. 31 ‘Johnny On a Spot,’ Plymouth (C- | of $23,500 at the Cass here 
nay Se — Cheryl Crawford, in association 1,075; $3.30). Presented by John 7.1 Opening on Christmas Day, the 
pi with John d. Wildberg, has revived Shubert; script revised by Charles | comedy rung up $9,000 in the first 
* | | * the George Gershwin opera in a| MacArthur: well regarded in Boston: | four days. It goes another week. 
a | Qa re S a vation style befitting this interesting work | OPENS Thursday (8). - ——~ 
are | and matching the Theatre Guild’s| ‘Junior Miss,’ Lyceum (7 
ae “ ng heat yvulld’s | Miss, Lyce n (7th week) | ¢p~:.. 9 ane = 
oe " - ~ oo (Continued from page 189 — Mc y the: ant - yoy Aaa ‘tee ; ss Eggs gee One of the season's Rivals OK 15G in St. L.; 
fes- aimed at ali productions has tak ’ ; ; Most of the original cast are the | real good things: again played nine 
al is has taken a heightened toll of its offerings. In- | reviv: neluding Todd Duncan ; nerf . : as ' . rs 
its . 5 i : : ; rev a uaIng oaa i ‘ performances: that plus | idav eve ¢ > 
gp bothering to bolster up its Manhattan lists the Guild stepped up | Porgy, and Anne Brown, as Bi “ cclaka amet te 8, io ae 500 Le Gallienne Vice Boland 
.r0- ton, Philadel mn provinces. Now, in addition to its organizations in Bos- | ' taal ie ihe bn a gall eel ‘Lady in the Dark, Alvin (re- St. Louis, Jan. 4 
nuit Washin, oe — and Chicago, it has organized audiences in Baltimore, rey . om = A . agp ta : post AN oon sumed) (39th week) (M-1,387; $4.40) Eva Le Gallienne, on deck to 0.0 4 fis 
my dlis Mil: "? ittsburgh, Buffalo, Toronto, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianap- | wna sai rn} Bs oy "4 fiptene « | Back in the big money and esti- | “The Rivals’ preparatory to its New ay 
pe citie i ~ vaukee, San Francisco and Los Angeles Subset iptions in these | 1 oes te as nalities who dao lake new: mated around $30.000: no extra mati- Yor} opening Wedne lay (14). t q ne 
\ “ ~w are sufficient to guarantee profitable engagements Avon Long. tt wS ost ; nee, but benefited by New Year’s| stepped into Mary 3oland’s role t t 
oa hay that is only half the story. The more significant helt ie that the! ye oo é; pa Rie Eel toy a sa Eve like other leaders when the latter became ill Wednes- RB? 
sails tea plans to cover more of the road with at least some of its productions | playe r and he easily cop: top honors a ryyt Across,’ 44th Street — o ’ — played out the one- ae 
sont ee eccane New York. Recent experiences of its own, as well as of | in his unique, lively interpretation je 4 +O song h ne nee — Piec ee aaa Pare gegen ait ; 
i ‘oaucers ic . . : . ae ae . : ' f ’ Tec artic Gn’ i JESS Iie lews fell 111; tentative de- 1ece aves from crix an a 
nse with stars tee make this the smart thing to do. Several plays this fail a Ha a Se wo Long, but Friday (9), with Evelyn Wyckoff | grossed estimated $15,000 for eight ; : 
the New x sp ayed to immense road grosses only to be slaughtered by the ” v2 its in and out of the story like | taking over. ; | performances Admizh scal a ay 
es es critics. In some of these instances, the out-of-town reviewers iL eae ae Bg ‘Let’s Face It,’. imperial (sees | upped to $3.85 for New R pa 4 Eve mle 
yer} o : . , SIs 0S 1e — 9° & : ye dat ¢ . - 
ghts bad New el a ot In an effort to offset the effects of a generally |some rare, dazzling rigs which add week) (M-1,450; $4.40). Contends| , Miss Boland’s condition resulted in 4 
ing highly rk press, the Guild carried an ad in the local dailies contain- | zest. He is in motion almost every with ‘Sons O’ Fun’ for money | her being taken to St. John’s hos- y 
most th: y complimentary excerpts from critics in six different cities. The | instant he’s on stage. *° " | Honors; bettered $41.000 last week: pital for treatment. 
tue tg — got out of it was fun, for the play closed after a brief The other new voice rating special | seg 40 aos Par and got $7.70 | li reg? Praca: currently. but re- a 
nek he es iately, however, they put their new policy in operation and mention is that of Harriet Jackson's, | ; . which brought in $8,000. | eck Monday (19) with ‘Louisiana ea | 
irther road bookings for two productions headed for New York. who does ‘Summertime,’ the most | ‘Letters to Lucerne,’ Cort (2nd — . 
b e answer isn’t that the local press boys are smarter, for some of the popular number in the show. Hers | week)  (CD-1,064; $3.30). Looks Monee tar ee ees es { 
est critics are scattered throughout the country Ty ‘i 1iffe he ‘in tt is the outstanding femme singing In doubtful; played regulation eight : 
St. boint of view, In New Y : ngewe be he ditterence % m 1€/}this production, rating high in performances for an estimated $6,500; Break Out on BR’ 
t of Perpetual theatr ew ark, at least some of the critics are satiated from | clarity, richness and interest. | outbreak of war evident bad break way 
1eu- e bored ar PY thy In the provinces they don’t get enough plays to Anne Brown seemed to be troubled | for this one. aaa 
; an rey know they will get fewer if they don’t give the theatre ii hanresmeeeh : ce | ‘Life With , ir 
ge oat they can and retain their integrity. ; ‘ mare oer Pe gg gy os | week) (CD-1,082; $5.30). Didn't need Dr. I a om Ya | 
> ¥ -_ . : A 5* | : ’ : ° | roe ¢ : 
Miss the sad years ago there were producers who couldn't be bothered with ressed. Todd Duncan handles his | xtra matinee to get good share of | tnt “a — ion gy sold a half 
three ai, Now any manager with a non-star success rushes out two or Porgy role about the same as before | holiday business; takings picked up | j), . - al i pay, oy Se 
at the j duplicate companies. If they are good they don’t have to bear and he fills the bill satisfactorily. to around $17,500, great for long|‘he Measles. to Sam Bischoff for 
1D : imprint, ‘Original Broadway Cast. Indeed the way things are going Some of the unimportant bits of | TUn show. | legit production on Broadway in the : 
se hew legend may appear any day , ‘|business have been cut from the| “My Sister Eileen,’ Biltmore (54th | spring ' 
the > Tt wily read ‘Ori ginal Road C; 4 a original version. and the sho now | week) (CD-891:; $3.30). Came back | Play was written and produced by . 
, sina 0a ast. run ind a half hours, Fox. nicely holiday sine eros an- | Fergelma we weare 5s ny "ts 
it ay going, gro ap rgelman five years ago in Berlin 
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Greetings 


FROM 


G. DeSYLVA 


PRESENTING 


‘PANAMA HATTIE’ 
ON TOUR 





















‘LOUISIANA PURCHASE’ 
ON TOUR 
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OPENS TUESDAY EVE. JAN. 6th 


PAPA IS ALL: 


Patterson Greene's Riotous Comedy with 


JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS 
CARL BENTON REID 


GUILD Theatre, 52d St. W. of B'way. CO. 5-8229 





















OPENS TUESDAY EVE. JAN. 13th 


* MARY BOLAND! 
* BOBBY CLARK! 
* WALTER HAMPDEN! 


in SHERIDAN'S GREATEST COMEDY 


THE RIVALS 


SHUBERT Thea., 44th St, W. of B'way. Cl. 6-5990 







































iat RED PAT 
| 


MARSHALL | HARRINGTON 










THE THEATRE GUILD and THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ Company present 


HELEN HAYES 


in MAXWELL ANDERSON'S Play 


CANDLE IN THE WIND 


(OPENS IN PHILADELPHIA JANUARY 12th) 


SHUBERT Theatre, 44th St. W. of B'way. Cl. 6-5990 



























"Panama Hattie" 
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Albin Theatre 


‘New York 
Sunday, December 7th, 1941. 





Dear “Variety” 


And so once more comes another Christmas and another “incident” in our world’s history. 
That I should be writing this to you today i: most fitting. Americans will never forget this 
: date—this peaceful, clear, clean, Sunday which has been defiled by disaster and destruction. 
While awaiting the words of my Prime Minister in which he will state the staunchness of my 
country’s Pledge to America against all aggressors, I can ask you to please publish this letter of 
gratitude to all those beloved artists of stage, screen, and radio who have so generously given 
their services to me as President of Britain’s “E.N.S.A.”, which is the Government-recognized 
Entertainment National Services Association. 


“E.N.S.A.” provides all the entertainment for the Services (both fighting and civilian) all 
through Britain; and as President in America of this organization, I have been working on tran- 
scribed radio programs which are sent to the British Broadcasting Company and then re-broad- 
cast throughout the British Isles, the Colonies, the Orient and most of the outposts of the British 
| Empire. 














We have had no spotlight on this work being done here in America—so there were no bou- 
quets publicly thrown at the artists who have given me their services as guest stars on our 
programs which have been called “Broadway Calling.” 


For the first six months these programs were personally sponsored by me — and now I 
have the cooperation of the British War Relief Society. 
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“Broadway Calling” has been reaching Britain for two years now and is a popular regular 
weekly half-hour in the dark, watchful days of war. It is with great personal pride that I can tell 
you that “Broadway Calling” now goes to the Panama Canal Zone—and to other far-flung 
bases of the AMERICAN armed forces. 





So I want to thank and wish a good, safe Christmas to these splendid people who worked 
with me when “Broadway Calling” was a mere trial balloon, but which, with their generous 
help, has become an institution ! ! 


Mr. Basil Dean, who is the Director of “E.N.S.A.” in England, stationed in the famous Thea- 
) tre of Drury Lane, will join me, I know, in this Christmas salute to these American Ambassadors 
of Goodwill to Great Britain: 














ADRIENNE GRACIE FIELDS ALLAN ROTH 
= BAILY SISTERS REGINALD GARDINER JEAN SABLON 

SHEILA BARRETT BILLY GAXTON ELLA SHIELDS 

JACK BENNY RICHARD HAYDN weinnin 

BEN BERNIE HILDEGARDE Bees aE am 

IRENE BORDONI LANDT TRIO 

MAJOR BOWES VICTOR MOORE VASS FAMILY 

KITTY CARLISLE DICK POWELL CY WALTER 

ALEXANDER CLARK AL and LEE REISER JACK WHITING 

MAURICE EVANS HARRY RICHMAN PEGGY WOOD . 





We are all in it now, right up to our necks, so here’s to a United New Year. 


God Bless America. 














~ ——> 


o— > 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. 








P.S.: I also wish to express separately my deep gratitude to the National Broadcasting 
Company and to Mr. George Lowther and Jack Potter for their splendid cooperation which 
has made it possible for me to make these programs. 
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Season’s Greetings 


CHIC ROSE 


ORK »» KING 


AT HOME 


NOW 
“HIGH KICKERS” 


BROADHURST 
NEW YORK iQ 
- A 











IN 1924 


WALTER WINCHELL SAID: 


“Rose King has been ‘struggling for recognition’ in her own U.S. 
for a decade, and has appeared at the Palace ever so many times, 
so the producers who squawk for talent are respectfully urged to 
look her over before some English producer discovers her.” 





IN 1941 


WALTER WINCHELL SAYS : 


“In ‘High Kickers’ Rose King is funnier than ever.” 
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LETS FACE IT! 


For a Bright and Prosperous 1942 





it Vinton Freedley, Pres. 
S W. Horace Schmidlapp, Treas. 


VINTON kK 
= Richard W. Krakeur, See. 
PREEDLEY CORPORATION 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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OSCAR SERLIN presents 
CLARENCE DAY’S 


Made intoa play by 


HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


Staged by Bretaigne Windust—-Settings by Stewart Chaney 





PERCY WARAM 


and 


F,/ €2) MARGALO GILLMORE 


ON TOUR 








HOWARD LINDSAY DOROTHY GISH 


and and 


DOROTHY STICKNEY LOUIS CALHERN \“* 


EMPIRE THEATRE 


NEW YORK 


ON TOUR 





“Al Perfect Comedy". nr 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 
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SONJA HENIE 


CAST OF 100 

















In Her 1942 


‘HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE’ 





OLYMPIA STADIUM, DETROIT, NOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N. Y., OPENING JAN. 19 















































In It's Second Year and Still Going Strong 


SAM H. HARRIS 


presents 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


"LADY IN THE DARK” 


The Sensational Musical Play by 
MOSS HART 


Music by 
KURT WEILL 


Lyrics by 
IRA GERSHWIN 


Production by 
HASSARD SHORT 
with 


PAUL McGRATH 
WALTER COY 


WILLARD PARKER 
ERIC BROTHERSON 


ALV.N THEATRE—New York 














GILBERT MILLER 


““LILY OF 
THE 
VALLEY’’ 


By 
BEN HECHT 


| 


‘HEART 
OF A 
CITY”’ 


By 
LESLEY STORM 
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“Kitchen Kabinet’’ 


SYLVIA FINE (Mrs. D. Kaye) 


MAX LIEBMAN 


LOUIS MANDEL—Attorney 
EDWARD DUKOFF—Publicity 














Material and Direction 





LET’S FACE IT” 


Imperial Theatre, 
New York 
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MAX GORDON 


PRESENTS 


JUNIOR MISS 
By ra CHODOROV and JOSEPH FIELDS 
Based on the Stories by SALLY BENSON 
Steged by MOSS HART 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
By JOSEPH FIELDS and JEROME CHODOROV 


Based on the Stories by RUTH McKENNEY 
, GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


TOURING—2 COMPANIES OF “'MY SISTER EILEEN” 





Thirty-sixth VARTETY Aanicersary January 7, 1942 — 
Season’s Greetings 
RODGERS and HART 
‘is ” | GREETINGS TO OUR FRIENDS 
GREETINGS : 
ANN CORIO 
Now Starring in 
“WHITE CARGO” re 
| 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 


BETTY BRUCE 


“HIGH KICKERS” 





Broadhurst Theatre, New York 


| 
| 
| Direction JACK DAVIES 























eee a me ge et eo 


JACK WILLIAMS 


Thanks To 
ABE LASTFOGEL 





‘LET’S FACE IT 
Imperial, New York 






































HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 
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WATCH ON THE RHINE 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 
with 
LUCILE WATSON - PAUL LUKAS - MADY CHRISTIANS 


GEORGE COULOURIS - JOHN LODGE 


Voted Best American Play of 


1940-41 Season by New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle 





10th MONTH 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., West of 8th Ave. 


Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 














ETHEL BARRYMORE 
THE CORN IS GREEN 


by EMLYN WILLIAMS 








Voted Best Foreign Play of 4 
1940-41 Season by New York i 


Drama Critics’ Circle 





14th MONTH 
ROYALE THEATRE, 45th St., West of B’way 


Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 


BOTH PLAYS DIRECTED BY MR. SHUMLIN 
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JOHN C. WILSON | Congratulations Again! 
ALDRICH & MYERS 
Presents IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
HUGHES and EWING 
NOEL COWARD'S se 
RUTH GORDON 
Latest Comedy Success IN 
| ‘PORTRAIT OF A LADY’’ 
Alexander King & Chester Erskin ' 
e with 
Starring 
4 || Frederic Worlock - Nicholas Joy - Lloyd Gough 
Clifton Peggy Leonora _ Mildred Staged by MR. ERSKIN 
WEBB WOOD CORBETT NATWICK Setting by DONALD OENSLAGER 
Press Representative-—BILL DOLL 
MOROSCO Theatre, New York Company Manager—CHANDOS SWEET 
| 
° MAJESTIC THEATRE, BOSTON 
December 27 — January 3 
Starring pees ae 
Fay Kay Cecil Margaret LOCUST ST. THEATRE, PHILA. 
COMPTON HAMMOND PARKER RUTHERFORD Lneaey $48 
PICCADILLY Theatre, London _ ( 
(Produced in association with H. M. Tennent, Ltd.) “George Abbott Productions 
© ON TOUR @ \ 
* Y ® VIVIENNE SEGAL ° © GEORGE TAPPS 
EL 
si PAL JOEY: 
Dennis Estelle Carol Best Musical Comedy,” Whipple, World-Telegram. 3 
KING ANNABELLA WINWOOD GOODNER SSS SS = 
° ON BROADWAY ® 
CHICAGO COMPANY ‘A HONEY FOR YOUR MONEY’ -Wiidifc 
(Opening early in February) 
“Bright, Breezy, — Pos a Pec Dh be 
aap A ra { ~ "ERVG Seat purne Bontl 
* “Original. comic ‘ CVA me me Book ri | 
| and panrrestaae RS mii a or Gael, NEES 
London production American productions —Atkinson, Times. si 7 \| (j iy)\ pon veo 
Staged by Mr. COWARD Staged by Mr. WILSON | r\ J i ie Lp si ala 
\ } Nas 
ES - wARD 
Women’s clothes from Mainbocher $00 orw. 
* with ROSEMARY LANE 
BARRYMORE Sins" 5y;. SUL SPELT UE OF PIM Ee a 
ADDRESS - —_—— 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City Like Tennyson’s brook . . 
Tickets for Ail Theatres 3 A A. LEGITS THRIVE Starring n "TOBACCO ROAD" 
BOX OFFICE PRICE ON HOLIDAY PICKUP Sth Consecutive season on Tour 
Plus 75c and Tax — 
Los Angeles, Jan. 4. Per. Rep.: Mor.: 
TY Ss oO Fy Holiday trade spurted for the three BILL WOOLFENDEN IRVING N. BECKER 
OPERATING CO., Inc. legit shows in town. ‘Springtime 9730 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
and For Henry’ is continuing its profit- 
able run with approximately $10,- 
S U L L | VA A 000 for *tween-holiday week, and — 
THEATRE TICKET SERVICE, Inc. ee eee | 
Main Distributing Office nz 
1531 BROADWAY Yi musica They, Cant Get You ROY ROBERTS 
| NEW YORK at 45th Street sated $250 pre fein Rie "MY SISTER EILEEN" 
* wee yron agan’s ‘To ive 
BRyant 9-9000 Again’ at the relighted Belasco, is BILTMORE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
— start. cee are o 
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‘Hellzapoppin on B'way | 
As Grosses Soar!” 
Motion Picture Da 
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Walter — 
We're glad 
you weren’t 
on the train 
— for Florida 
Sale that night of 
Sept. 22, 1938. 


pe. 
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before" OLSEN & JOHNSON ~~** 


Two Grateful Sons 0’ Fun 
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HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE present 


ARSENIC w OLD LAGE 


by JOSEPH _KESSELRING 














NOW PLAYING TOURING COMPANY — NOW PLAYING 


FULTON Theatre, New York, N. Y. CASS Theatre, Detroit, Mich. 


“'Maddest and most hilarious com- “Just about the maddest, craziest 
comedy of our time.” 





edy of many seasons." 
—RICHARD WATTS, JR., Herald-Tribune | —HAROLD V. COHEN, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 




















NOW PLAYING 


ASTRAL Theatre, Buenos Aires : | 


Argentina 
“"*Rrsénico y encaje Antiquo’ es 
de gran efecto comico, a veces 


hilarante. Terrorificos! '’ 
—BUENOS AIRES EL MUNDO 

































|| | | THEATRICAL MANAGERS & AGENTS 


| 
1} UNION, NO. 18032 
i THE 


i 

| PLAYWRIGHTS 

; The policy of this union is to 
a O M P A N Y devote every available dollar in its 


treasury toward the purchase of — 





MAXWELL ANDERSON _ S. N. BEHRMAN UNITED STATES 
ELMER RICE ROBERT E. SHERWOOD DEFENSE BONDS 








In our small way, we want to have 
a hand in contributing to our 


country's needs. 


—BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 














T.M. & A. 
Re} } Business Manager Press Representative 
ha VICTOR +SAMROCK WILLIAM FIELDS 
y= 
630 Fifth Avenue—New York City UNION HEADQUARTERS, 25 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Permanent Address: 
HOTEL LORD TARLETON 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Anniversary 


RL 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 
AL JOLSON 
AL JOLSON, JR. 


Thirty-sixth 











January 7, 1942 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 











214 West 42nd Street 


nited Booking Office, Incorporated 


Booking the Principal Legitimate Theatres and 
Attractions in the United States and Canada 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


—————_$_ 



































KANSAS CITY 


THE PLAYGOERS LEAGUE OF KANSAS CITY 


WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 3,000 


THE LEAGUE’S SPONSORSHIP 
PROVIDES A GUARANTEED AUDIENCE 
FOR ALL ROAD SHOWS PRESENTED IN 


MUSIC HAL 


**America’s Most Beautiful Theatre” 





MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















ROANOKE 
ACADEMY OF 


The only 





MUSIC 


legitimate theatre in Southwest Virginia 


“Don’t ever change this wonderful old house.” 
Katharine Cornell 

“Do not let them demolish this hall—it is too 
good.” Jose Iturbi 
“It is a great pity that in this country we have 
not more ACADEMYS.” John Mason Brown 
“The most beautiful acoustics.” 

Lawrence Tibbett 
a delightful theatre.” 

The Lunts 


“A real, 


R. C. ROYER, Mgr. Box 1300, Roanoke, Virginia 























ST. LOUIS 


Potential Legitimate Theatre Audience of 1,000,000— 


Complete and Effective Co-operation for All Attractions 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


PAUL BEISMAN, Manager 


Home of the Playgoers, Inc., a civic organization 
that provides guaranteed audiences at regular box 
office prices for all new shows playing this city. 


Booked Exclusively by UNITED BOOKING OFFICE, Incorporated 
214 West 42nd Street, New York 











| 
| 


} 

















DAVIDSON THEATRE 


MILWAUKEE’S LEADING LEGITIMATE SHOW HOUSE 
C. H. GRODY, Resident Manager 








Booked Exclusively by United Booking Office 


PARKWAY THEATRE 


e MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Playing Legitimate Attractions Booked Exclusively by 
United Booking Office 





























Trouping As Was 


| 





TORONTO 











Continued from page 187 


Philadelphia, 
Washington, or 


Mom Rosberry’'s in 


resorts such as 
Charley Purvis’ Dizzy Cafe in Kan- 
sas City. Nor even such places as 
| William J. Marlett, 


Schenectady Union-Star, 


now of the 
recalls in 
a recent letter. There was no Elk’s 
club in Schenectady when he was a 
| theatre manager, so he 
throw his parties at Mrs. 
She ran a saloon with a private 
dining room upstairs and Marlette 
writes: ‘I have frequently enter- 
tained 10 or 12 at Mrs. Helm’s with 
a roast pig supper or roast duck 
dinner, with all the drinks, cigars 
and cigarettes thrown in for as 
little as a dollar a head’. 
There are still some of 
places, though not at 
schedule, 
resorts, 


those 
that price 
but not strictly theatrical 
either, for there 
been enough actors in those 
the last 10 years to create 
Maybe they'll come back, 
| old days every actor 


but in the 
knew all the 


The Elk’s clubs will help in some 
places, but there are no longer the 
| old places on the road, there 
has been no road. An entire com- 
plement of hosts arid 


since 


Helm’s. | 


have not | 


| spots between here and the Rockies. | 











used to | 








| 
| 


towns | 
a demand. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


landladies | 


| must be rallied and educated before | 


the road 
| Stops at dog stands at 


will be what it used to be. | 
bus halts | 


won't be the same thing, but they’re | 


what plenty of 
be content with. 


actors will have to 


No more places 
| hotel in the Opera house in Pater- 
; son, where the gas jet in the par- 

lor had to be turned off carefully 


like Ben Leavitt's | 


because there was no stop in one | 


| of the jets and the waiter, 
| hasten on. behalf of a be 
bawled through the 
soup. Let it come 


chute ‘One 
sudden’. 








| All Quiet. 


mma Continued from page 187—— 





fore was 
buys. 


wrong in helping to prevent 


Actors association listened 


urged to | 
lated diner, | 


and referred the matter to the man- | 


| agers (League). 
| 
| high prices, the main preventative 
| objective of the code. As far as the 
managers are concerned at this time, 
they appear to be concentrating on 
putting on successes. The ticket men 
are saying little about buys, but it is 
claimed that if such deals are again 
allowed, they would have a better 
chance to knock out the state’s price 
limitation law. Argued that the 
Statute is based on the fact that the 
agencies are given tickets on con- 
signment and therefore subject to 
price control, but that if the brokers 
actually bought the tickets the courts 
might rule out the law on the 
grounds of property confiscation. 


There it was taken 
under advisement. 


Contention is that buys will mean | 





ROYAL ALEXANDRA 


Canada’s Finest Legitimate Theatre 


ALL-YEAR ROUND AIR CONDITIONED 
(Installed Past Summer) 


Most Modern WESTERN ELECTRIC Sound Equipment 
SEATING CAPACITY - - - 1525 


* 
OPERATING THE YEAR ROUND 





Road Shows * Ballet e Opera * Summer Stock 
* * 
ERNEST RAWLEY Booked oy 
Manager UNITED BOOKING OFFICE, N. Y. 








ees 

















LOS ANGELES | 


Biltmore Theatre 


Playing All New York’s Important Attractions 





PETER P. ERMATINGER, Manager 

















(PORTA: OREGON 


OPEN FOR BROADWAY STAGE HITS 
AND LEADING ROAD ATTRACTIONS! 


MAYFAIR THEATRE 


WILLIAM B. McCURDY, Rep. Northwest Div. United Booking Office 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ONE OF THE MOST MODERN, COMPLETELY APPOINTED 
THEATRES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
CAPACITY 1510 


For Terms Write or Wire Wm. B. McCurdy, Broadway Theatre 
Portland, Ore.—Telephone: Broadway 0466 


























OR UNITED BOOKING OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY 











However, there is little doubt that 
in recent months there has been a | 
































de-emphasis of the ticket situation. | 


cas 

















INDIANAPOLIS 


Playing Legitimate Attractions Since 1880 


ENGLISH THEATRE 


VINCENT BURKE, Mar. 
BOOKED BY UNITED BOOKING OFFICE, 





INC. 
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THE AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
WAR SERVICE, Ine 


THE UNITED POWER OF THE THEATRE! 


The American Theatre Wing has organ- 
ized every branch of the entertainment 
world to render voluntary service and aid 


towards the successful prosecution by 
the United States of the war in which it 
is now engaged. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS ° BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


YOU CAN SERVE! 


Work with the American Theatre Wing in 
its program for American war relief and 
civilian defense activities. 


CONTRIBUTE! 


Send your donations today to the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The Wing cooperates 
with the American Red Cross, U.S.O., 
American Women Volunteer Service and 
other relief agencies. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS ° BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
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Thirty-sixth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


January 7, 1942 
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Congratulations and Good Wishes 


EDMUND GWENN 


“THE WOOKEY” 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Management 


HAYWARD-DEVERICH, INC. 


— 











Jessie Matthews 
Illness Defers ‘Lady’; 


'as high as $160,000. Though the set- 
| tings were taken over by the present 


never came to N. Y. Same produc- 


tion is used for ‘Lady,’ but a new| 
— and score were obtained. Esti- 


mates are that the original show cost 


May Open Friday (9) aa ee it is understood a fur- 





Illness of Jessie Matthews caused 
a postponement of ‘Lady Comes 
Across,’ in which she was to have 
opened at the 44th Street, New 
York, Friday (2). Joe E. Louis and 
Mischa Auer were billed to co-star 
with her. 

Musical, which opened out of town 
under the management of Charles R. 
Rogers, George Hale and Nelson 
Seabra, is slated to light this 
Friday (9), but that depends on 
whether Evelyn Wyckoff, who re- 
places, will be ready. Mitzi Green 
was considered to take’ over but 
she is said to be committed to ‘My 
Dear Public,’ which Irving Caesar is 
finally readying for production. 
Miss Wyckoff was in ‘Lady In the 
Dark.’ 

Miss Matthews is said to have 
been reluctant to open in ‘Lady’ in 
Providence recently. Among the 


things that worried her were the | 
N. Y. critics, fearing what they might | 


have written about ker. 

‘Lady’ las been a hard luck attrac- 
tion. Last season it was known as 
*She Had to Say Yes,’ which Dennis 


ther investment of $100,000 was 
made, 


700 LEGION POSTS 
‘REMEMBER’ COHAN 


Amazing demonstration of re- 
gards and good wishes was tendered 
George M. Cohan at Christmas time. 
At the suggestion of a midwest 
American Legion commander, letters 
were sent him from over 700 
Legion posts, expressing good wishes 
and the hope he would fully re- 
cover from the operation performed 
early in November. 


Response to the man who wrote 
‘Over There’ was nationwide and 
Cohan responded with letters to each 
post, which were ‘sent copies of his 
new patriotic song, ‘For The Flag, 
For The Home, For The Family’. 
Many of the legionaire letters had 
been blessed in local churches be- 
fore being mailed. 











| The Town Criers of Providence, 
|R. IL, sent a special greeting to 


King opened out of town, but it Cohan in the form of a Christmas 











Season’s 





NEW 


MARTY MAY 
“BEST FOOT FORWARD" 


Barrymore Theatre 


Greetings 


YORK 





tree, adorned with the signatures 
of 100 leading citizens of that city. 
The tree was delivered to his home 
on Fifth avenue, but, when it was 
discovered that he was in the coun- 
try, a messenger took it to him at 
Monroe, N. Y. 

Cohan’s mother, his sister, Joseph- 
ine, and himself were born in 
Providence. There his father, Jerry, 
met his mother in a church and they 
were wed soon afterwards. Cohan 
is expected back from the country 


Chatter 


Broadway 

















Al Jolson laughs off reports he'll 
take a flyer into a Royal Palm nitery 
engagement in Miami. He’s just 
resting there, pending a radio deal. 

N. Y. niteries examining their wine 
cellars as possible air-raid shelters. 

Kirk Alyn, dancer who gave up a 
Hollywood picture to come east for 
a part in the recent Broadway flop, 
‘Pie in the Sky,’ goes into the Ver- 
Sailles, N. Y., tomorrow night 
(Thursday ). 

Monte Proser worrying what he’s 
going to follow Joe E. Lewis with 
at Copacabana. Letter, in at $1,500, 
doing socko; two shows nightly 
only, no dinners. 

S. K. Russel, songsmith, now Bob 
Russell; because there’s a poet of 

















the former name. To the Coast on 





| filmusical chore with Jimmy Mc- 
| Hugh. 

| Moya Olsen, of the Olsen & John- | 
|son clan weds Bill Lear, of Lear | 
| Aviation in Greenwich soon. 





son, Lieut. Bob Jacobs, in Honolulu, 
initial word from him since the Jap 
attack. 

Film Row moved en masse to 
Clevelarrd Monday (5) for testimonial 
dingjer to Bert Stearn. 

Wilma Horner visiting parents 
with her husband, Mack Davis, who 
has quit conducting show orchs to go 
jnto business with his father in N. Y. 

Captain Cy Bartlett in town for a 
short time on his way back to Wash- 
ington by plane from Hollywood. _ 

Gabe Rubin, art theatre impresario, 
getting affairs straightened out for 
probable induction into service soon. 

Benny Burton band went into Oasis 
for two-week engagement and stayed 
more than three months. 





Hollywood 





Leroy Prinz granted a_ short 
deferment to complete ‘Yankee 
Doodle Dandy’ at Warners before re- 
porting for active duty as captain 
in U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Jack Darrock in from New York 
for studio huddles on Fox-Movietone 
News. 

Edward Blackburn appointed co- 
ordinator between the motion pic- 
ture industry and the Red Cross in 
Hollywood. 

Capt. James Roosevelt reported for 
active duty with the Marines in San 
Diego. 

Jimmy Durante back in town after 
entertaining sailors and soldiers in 
the east. 

Dorothy Lamour is on a cross- 
country tour to stimulate the sale of 
Defense Bonds. 

Darryl F. Zanuck, previously a 
reserve officer, was sworn in as an 





active lieut.-colonel in U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 

Vaughan Glaser celebrating his 
40th year as an actor. 

Carol Bruce back from an eastern 


stage tour to resume film work at 
Universal. 


Diana Barrymore due next week 
for her film debut in Walter 
Wanger’s ‘Eagle Squadron.’ 

Robert Riskin back from Lon- 
don to resume film writing. 

Edward Arnold to Washington for 
10 days on defense business. 

Darryl F. Zanuck on his monthly 
visit to the War Department in 
Washington. 

William Perlberg bedded by flu. 

Jerry Brandt back from New 
York to start another ‘Scattergood’ 
picture. 

Peggy Drake seriously ill with 
pneumonia. 

Nicholas M. Schenck appointed 
Charles P. Skouras and _ Robert 
Poole chairmen of the ‘March of 
Dimes’ campaign in California. 

Frank Vincent agency bought 
Mary Martin’s managerial contract 
from Ken Dolan for $20,000. 

Bradbury Foote bought off the un- 


expired part of his scripting contract 
with Metro. 
Marian Marsh, screen actress, 


granted $200 monthly alimony pend- 
(Continued on page 208) 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


SINCE 1830 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Plays for Stage, Screen and Radio 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Bil West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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By Hal Cohen 


- 

| Pittsburgh 
| 
| grees | 
| Two WCAE announcers got them- 

selves engaged last week—Joe Mul- 
| vihill to Anne Walsh, and Bob Coch- 

rane to Betsy Conover. 
Gang of local musicians have built 
| themselves a hunting and fishing 
| lodge at Ligonier, Pa., for weekends. | 
| No. 2 company of ‘Angel Street’ | 
| booked into Nixon for week of Feb. 
| 23, pushing back ‘Tobacco Road.’ 

Ted Blake pulled out of Al Mer- 

cur’s Nut House Saturday (3) after 
|} record run for spot at Brother Lew 
| Mercur’s screwball emporium in 
| Miami. 
| Doubling from ‘Hellzapoppin’ into | 
| Yacht Club too much for Read Sis- 
; ters, so they pulled out of nitery 
| after one week. 

Despite brutal notices, Ann Corio’s 

|‘Swamp Woman’ has been held over | 
| for fourth week at Art Cinema. 
| Best Xmas present Sid Jacobses | 
| pot was their first letter from their 








Ballet Theatre 

Best Foot Forward 
High Kickers 

Lady Comes Across 
Let’s Face It 
Metropolitan Operas 








Hope You Had a Good Year Too 


And Dozens of Dramatic Plays and Night Club Shows 


ALL COSTUMED BY 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 


Panama Hattie 
Ringling Bros. Circus 
Roller Follies 

Sonja Henie’s Ice Revue 
Sons o’ Fun 

Sunny River 




















Lucy Monroe 
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Fun Fosters Freedom 


(Fortitude For Forty-Two) 
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THE MANAGER a nano: 


ACTO RS Take Bows— 
M U S I C IA N S Take Encores— 
: A U T H 0 R S Are Lauded— 


|) But WHO BRAVOS THE MANAGER? 
: YOU WILL after you read this: 
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; | 
L if S T E n—/ A handful of Managers who are listed below: 
a GEORGE ABBOTT S. HUROK OSCAR SERLIN 
ALDRICH & MYERS HARRY KAUFMAN LEE SHUBERT 
WILLIAM A. BRADY COL. JOHN REED KILPATRICK HERMAN SHUMLIN 
JOE BERNHARDT LINDSAY & CROUSE SPYROS SKOURAS 
HARRY BRANDT IRVING LESSER THEATRE GUILD 
B. G. DeSYLVA ARTHUR MAYER SHEPARD TRAUBE 
ALFRED de LIAGRE, JR. GUTHRIE MeCLINTIC W. G. VAN SCHMUS 
VINTON FREEDLEY GILBERT MILLER JOE VOGEL | 
JAMES FINNEY BROCK PEMBERTON BOB WEITMAN 
MAX GORDON PLAYWRIGHTS’ CO. JOHN C. WILSON 
LUTHER GREENE BILLY ROSE DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
MARCUS HEIMAN EDGAR SELWYN JOHN WRIGHT 
4 --through cooperation with the Mayor’s Defense Recreation Committee, 
have in the last few months shown their patriotism by entertaining 
‘FOR FREE’ over 500,000 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
while on leave in New York City. 





I have taken this space to show my appreciation to the New York Managers for 
their loyal co-operation and their 100% front. Thanks Gentleman and a Happy New Year. 


JOHN GOLDEN. 
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Thirty-sixth 








SAM CARLTON 


VARIETY 





Anniversary 


BEST WISHES FROM THE OFFICES OF 


GEORGE JESSEL 


LEW COOPER 


M. J. DESMONI, ATTY. 











1942 


January 7, 














3RD MONTH AT BROADHURST THEATRE, NEW YORK 


“HIGH KICKERS” 


WITH 


SOPHIE TUCKER 


AND 


AMERICA’S LOVELIEST GIRLS 


GEORGE JESSELS 





“MORE LAUGHS 
THAN ANY 
MUSICAL ON 
BROADWAY” 
DOROTHY 
KILGALLEN 
N. Y. Journal 














MR. JESSEL COMMENTS ON NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 


SPONSORED BY 


McSORLEY’S ALE 








I LOVE TO 


GEORGIE JESSE! 


LISTEN 


4 


AT 6:45 P.M. — WEAF 


EDITED BY SAM CARLTON 





TO HIM— 


IS AMERICA’S GREATEST 





CONVERSATIONALIST. 


BEN HECHT. 
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Chatter 





ing trial of her divorce suit against 
Albert Scott. 


TT 
—_—__—(‘ontinued from page a 


} 


| Carroll 


Barney Ruditsky, who formerly | 
covered New York’s theatrical dis- 
trict as a city detective, making his 


home here, 
Gene Autry to Houston to arrange 


for opening of his Flying A Ranch | 


} 


rodeo Feb. 6. 


: London 


Donald Stewart, American playing 
lead with Richard Greene, and Frank 
Lawton in Warners’ ‘Flying Fortress,’ 
being dickered for further pictures. 

Phil Raphael just getting over 
heart attack. 

Vera Lynn to tour the sticks two 
wee! in each month, and getting | 


guarantee of $2,000 per week. 

Maurice Ostrer a flu victim. 

The Dolinoffs and Raya Sisters 
turned down offer to play in panto- 
mime Tom Arnold at Birming- 
ham for 12 weeks, but compromised 
by playing for same engagement in 
pantomime at Wimbledon, London 
suburb 


Michcel B 


for 
I 


ilcon has signed Max 


Miller for picture which starts shoot- 
ing at Ealing shortly. Contract calls 
for option for two more. 

Jack Hulbert, wartime cop, writ- 
ing musical play based on his ad- 
ventures in Leicester Square, where 
he is stationed. 

Before departing for America, 
Levis handed over half in- 


| terest in his discoveries act to Eddie 


T.ee 
Oe, 


who is touring 
show in the sticks. 

Max Bacon on reducing diet at 
Tring. 

Afrique taking leading role in pan- 
tomime for George Black at the Em- 
pire, Liverpool, for eight weeks. 

Gino Arbib, a refugee from France, 
engaged by Jack Bloom to stage 
vaudeville shows at the Phoenix 
theatre. 

New George Formby picture, sec- 
ond he is doing for Columbia, starts 
shooting March 5 at Rock studios, 


and emceeing 


| Elstree, with Marcel Varnel direct- 
ing. 

Harry Buxton out of hospital. 

Basil Langton and Malcolm Mor 


ley co-directing the reopening of the 
Birmingham Repertory theatre for 
Sir Barry Jackson. 


Vic Oliver buying more racehorses; | 


even threatens to train ’em himself. 


Collie Knox recovering from ap- 
pendicities operation. 
Everyman theatre, Hempstead, 


shut some time, to reopen as a reper- 


tcry theatre, with weekly changes of 


on the announcing staff of WRUL, 


bill, under direction of Joseph Shearn | Boston. 


and Joanna Leighton. 


Louis Dreyfus finally got away 


actress, 


Maria Tereza 


who has 


Montoya, dramatic 
done well with a 


from Lisbon and arrived here, but | city-subsidized season at the Teatro 


was unable to bring his family with 
him. They returned to the U. S. 








Mexico City 


By Douglas L. Grahame 





Gloria Marin has played in 11 film 


features since April, a record for 
any film star in this country. 
Max Gomez, the RKO rep, back 


from a business trip to Guadalajara. 

Fernando Fernandez 
Trevino, two of 
singers, married 


and Amparo 
Mexico’s ace radio 
each othe! Nup- 
tials had to be postponed for a 
month while the groom recovered 
from hurts suffered in an 
bile crash that killed three of his 
relatives while he was speeding to 
the originally set wedding. 

All mike stars and announcers of 
XEW featured in the big Christmas 
Party (22) aired at El Patio, No. 1 
local nitery. 

Austin 


Lara, ace romantic song 
writer, back from a long tour of 


South America. 
F. Fernandez Aldana, for some 
time ace announcer for XEQ, is now 




















MICHAEL TODD 














automo- | 





Fabregas, readying road tour. 
Juan Bustillo Oro, recently award- 


ed a newspaper certificate for out- 
standing pic work during the past 


10 years, signed by producers Jesus 
Grovas for a reporied $30,000 (Mex.) 
($7,500 U.S.), tops in Mexico, per 
pic he megs, plus a percentage of 
the pic’s gross. 

Maria Elena 
singer of XEW, 


de la Fuente, staff 
around again after 


|appendicitis operation. 


, defense drills at 





crowds, 


the Newman thea- 
tre. 
Bob Haley back ‘at his publicity 


desk at the Orpheum after a holiday 
in Chicago. 

_ Nick Lucas and Ruth Daye head- 
ing the new show at the Green Hills 
Club north of town. 

Drizzly and freezing weather took 
the zip out of New Year's Eve 
but failed to dent theatre 
biz. 





Literati Chatter 





Vera 
draft 


final 


1 for 


the 
new nove 


Caspary finished 


on ‘Laura,’ a 


| spring publication 


Alfredo Gomez de la Vega, Mexi- 
can dramatic actor, returns to the 
stage Jan. 10, after a long absence, 
with presentations at the Palace of 
Fine Arts. 

Paulette Goddard back to Holly- 
wood 

Carlos Pickering, announcer at 
XEQ, a proud pop. A boy. 

Robert (Bob) Allen, local NBC 
newscaster, benedict Bride’s a 
Mexican socialite 

Daniel (‘Chino’) Herrera, lead 
comedian and stage manager of the | 


‘Cantinflas’-Ramon Reachi revue at 
the Follies, bereaved during Christ- 


| 


mas when a bus killed his four- 
year-old son 

Morton Downey visiting 

Enrique Herrera, stage actor, a/| 
lieutenant in the Cuban army re- 


serves 


Kansas City 


By John Qui n 


Jerry Zigmond now 


putting hi 
ervice 


force through blackout and 


roving 


Stan Rubin and Jerry Schwartz 
are doing a rewrite on their novel, 
‘Who Wants to be Born These Days,’ 


to be published 
Putman. 
James S. Pooler, Detroit Free Press 


by George Palmer 


staffer and ‘Variety’ mugg there, is 
co-author of ‘The Cop Is Their 
Friend’ in the current issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post 

Joseph D. Ravotto, UP  corre- 
spondent in Madrid and Lisbon last, 
now in N. Y., after 12 years’ Eu- 
|ropean assignment. On foreig1 esk. 
ment which f t took er t Lor n. 

NANA pape want H rd 
stuff from Sheilah Grahat he 
returns to the Coast the end of Jan- 
|uary to pick up where she left off 
last summer, when she start a 


political reporter’s assign- 





BALTIMORE > 














AMERIGA’S LEADING INDEPENDENTLY 
BOOKED PLAYHOUSE 


ARYLAND THEAT 


LEONARD B. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETELY APPOINTED 
LEGITIMATE THEATRES 


MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT — 1670 SEATS 


For Terms Write or Wire LEONARD B. McLAUGHLIN, 
Maryland Theatre, Baltimore, Md. Telephone: Vernon 2907 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
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—and mine too 









































Season’s Greetings 


Dennis F. Arthur F. Edward C. 


} O'Brien _ Driscoll Rattery 












































: Season’s Greetings 
“IT HAPPENS ON ICE” 
AT THE 
CENTER THEATRE 
NEW YORK 
The Musical Icetravaganza presented by Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz 
Now in its 2nd Year at America's only Ice Theatre 
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OBITUARIES 


MARY LEWIS 

Mary Lewis, former Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, wko came from a 
church choir and the ‘Follies,’ died 
Dec. in New York at the age of That Failed,’ ‘The Skin Game,’ ‘Dear 
41. Brutus,’ ‘Escape’ and was the first 

After singing in public from the actor to broadcast the role of Ham- 
age of eight in the Dallas Metho- let. He was a flyer in the last war. 
dist Church choir and later in other —_— 
Dallas and Little Rock churches for ANDREW SOUTAR 
11 years, Miss Lewis ran away from Andrew Soutar, 61, novelist, died 
home to join the chorus of a road at his home in St. Austell, Cornwall, 


with which ke 
years. Was in) 


,Benson’s company, 
toured for eight 
many plays in London, among them 
‘White Cargo,’ ‘Libel,’ ‘The Light 


company musical. She went to Hol- England, recently after a lengthy 
lywood in 1920 to appear in Christie jjjiness. In addition to many film 
comedies, returned to New York to scripts and innumerable short stories, 
become the prima donna of the he had 60 novels to his credit, and | 
‘Greenwich Village Follies’ and there is a completed one as yet 
heard grand opera for the first time unpublished. He also wrote one | 
that same year. play, ‘If We But Knew.’ 

She sang in the ‘Ziegfeld Follies’ } eee 
through 1921 and 1922 and made her | BODIL ROSING 
debut in grand opera in Vienna in| Bodil Rosing, 64, film character | 
‘Faust’ in 1923. She toured England player for the past 17 years, died | 
for three months and sang at a re-| Jan. 1 in Hollywood following a 
ception at 10 Downing Street. Later, | sudden heart attack. 


she made her Met- 
debut as Mimi in 


Rosing appeared in stage soniiie- 

ropolitan Opera tions in his native Denmark and con- 

‘La Boheme.’ tinued legit career after reaching the 
Miss Lewis was married twice, in| yu. S. He leaves a son and two 

1927 to Michael Bohnen, basso, and | daughters. 

later to Robert Hague, who died in| ae Se 

1939. Her last public appearance was | COOPER E. BROOKS 

in 1927, though she made some Vic-| Cooper Emalus Brooks, 80, Oregon 

tor recordings later. | pioneer film theatre operator, died 


in January, 1926, 


—- |Dec. 17, at his home in Newberg, 
ACTON BOND | /Ore. He operated one of Oregon’s 
Acton Bond, 80, British stage earliest motion picture chains. Wi- 


actor and director, died in London, 
recently after almost a lifetime in 
the theatre. Originally a Shake- 
spearean actor, he appeared for 
years with Sir Henry Irving and in 


dow, son, daughter and two grand- 
children survive. 





RAISSA SOUDARSKAYA 
Raissa Soudarskaya, 67, Russian 


such dramas as ‘The Silver King,’ | pianist and a pupil of Anton Rubin- 
‘The Great Adventure’ and ‘The stein, died in N. Y. Dec. 31. 
Only Way.’ She had toured Europe prior to 


Although not a professional musi- | the first World War. 
cian, Bond became a director of the 
Royal Academy of Music. He or- 


ganized many charity performances 


WILLIAM C. MacKINLAY 


| 
| William C. MacKinlay, 76, for the 











and was on the committee of the /|last 40 years musical director of the That re tes Book-Cadillac Hotel Palm Beach 
Shakespeare Memorial National The- | Colonial theatre, Boston, died Dec. at goes for other staples like) (Book Casino) Tom Gary 
atre and British Empire Shakespeare 31 in Boston. Lou Holtz, Ethel Shutta (another | Frank Gagen Ore ~ Sane 
Society, producing many of the | strong comebacker this past season), : (Motor Bar) ome gare 
ot te pie: Pe Russell Swann, Maxine Sullivan, |“°° *°"™ Monnie Drake 
Festival plays at Stratford-On Avon Mrs. Margaret McDonough, 80, | fra76] S tt. Pestne Sean e Bowery ety At ge oll 
on the Bard’s birthday celebrations. mother of J. R. McDonough, RKO ee a pres -vhetg er oe | Harry Richman Penobscot Club 
During the last war he organized | gin bdéelinn dinates died yen Intime boite personalities are a) Rose La Rose Satuhatn’ Witte 
Spex , - , >j , 2m | Bill & Irene Bur a : 
companies to tour France and Bel- | terday in Newark, N. J type all their own. Most of them|tinary Circus” | Diane Daye 
gium to entertain the troops. | ' AM 1g can segue with facility from small to) Francis & Grey i Dee See 
large capacities. But relatively new- | Don Arden Dane mt a one 
. . ‘ Chas Carlisle *k’ } 
CHARLES HACKETT BIRTHS comer mimics like John Hoysradt! penny ter Mac oe oo 
Charles Hackett, 52, former tenor | and John Buckmaster demand po-| Casanova Royale 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co., died| Mr. and Mrs. Carl Anderson, son, | lite, high-type atmospheres. |Mackie & Paul Knight Sis 
Jan. 1 in N. Y. following an emerg- | in Los Angeles, Dec. 28. Mother is The gals are another league, such Sokauaitne teense Freddis & B Robert 
. yey: : » Ce P » wanares feegaee Jvacqueliine James ‘rec e@ ¢ toberts 
ency operation for appendicitis.| former Faye Martin, stage actress; | aS Adelaide Moffett, lone survivor of| jessica Garwood Bob Hopkins 
Hackett, who joined the Met in 1919, | father is public relations director in| the blue-blood, blues-singer cycle;/!ee Walters Ore Skeeter Palmer Ore 
was last heard there a couple of | L. A. for Pan-American Airways. Peggy Fears, still potent, of arrest- Ce ‘Senge vom Coppa 
years ago in ‘Mignon.’ He had been| Mr. and Mrs. Luigi Luraschai, | ing personality and registering bet- Ben Soupaaen lompetie & Galente 
teaching voice at the Juilliard | daughter, Dec. 24, in Los Angeles. | ter than ever; Jane Pickens; Ger- Margaret Watkins |Enric Madriguera O 
School. N. ¥.. since 1939. Father is Paramount's film censor | trude Niesen, with renewed publicity ues Mae Cort Saks 
j ’ ctr - ondelayo & ,0pez . 
Hackett was considered among the | 0n the Coast. on the strength- of that Newport |sunda zum suteay 
five greatest tenors produced in the Mr. and Mrs. George Dindas, son,| Mansion bwildup, Frances Mercer, typ Mes es seen 
‘ : : ¢ - a on ance —— € 
U. S. He had sung in every opera Dec. 29, in New York. Father is| Tamara, Margo, et al. ac pai Johnny Morrison 
: : rw suicin snlhiiad : ’ ate avern ‘earl Magle ies 
house of importance in the world.| house manager of the Strand, N. y.| In the Frenchy and ‘Continental Don Harris I nae hen say 
: . oO f N .e ar< Seel c 
His last public appearance occurred Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Goff, daugh- | division, the chanteuses seem to have] Marl Parchman San Diego 
several weeks ago on the Ford Sun- | ter, in Pittsburgh, Dec. 26. Father | fallen by the wayside. Mili Monti| //art Allison Gene Emerald 
day evenins hour, in a duet with is the former musical comedy juve-j| has been spotty; Greta Keller went Penchies Villa Glenn Dale 
Helen Jepson. nile. }to South America; Sylvie St. Clair | hil Skillman Ore | HOF, Pariens 
Survived by widow, two daugh Mr. and Mrs. Gus Davis, son, in| at the Rainbow Grill may dev ene ONE Se, POR Bev 
ters, a son. three brothers and two /| Pittsburgh, Dec. 25. Father is with | Mme. Claud Alphand, wife of a pre- Billy Joy" ee Tuanit a 
: ’ y JOY & ‘ inita wi 
sisters. | WB theatre department, Pittsburgh. | Vichy French official, is getting a| Earl Parchman ' Ry  Seevenere 
Mr. and Mrs Earl Moore, a | New York socialite play; but in the Phii Skillman Ore hig onway 
OLGA STEEB | daughter, in Detroit, Dec. 25. Father main they’re not politically fashion- Hund’s Roland & Rito 
. opp 6 “ : S a ‘ Sun Vai Serenaders |Irene Burke 
Olga Steeb, 55, concert pianist and is age manager of Ste ation WXYZ. | able. Londen Chop House Tiny Gorman 
many times soloist in Hollywood war. and Mrs. Augie Clevenger, Latin Clicks #28 ||®Barney Green Jack Thomas Ore 
Bowl end with the Philharmonic Or- | 5°": Dec. 25, in Nashville. Father | '— ” ie : iby Ore The Tropics 
chestra, died Dec. 29 in Los Ange-| }5,.°% musical staff of WSM, Nash- | Among the Latins, Tito Guizar is|Connie Barleau Juan Makula 
les after a lingering AT ae eee ville | back in the cafe field, after making Club Mayfair a 
5 all c 5. é t =| > . ‘ cc : af aehe sora 
ter of Carl Egon Steeb, late horn | Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kopp, daughter, | Mex and Spanish pix and touring| Marty Joyce 
player with the L. A. irmphens in Hollywood, Jan. 1. Father is| the Caribbean circuit; Rosario and) {ji\\\\, Fentin Tack — 
ay ’ — hei Bes Rete . ; > a | 3 t . 5 as - 3 rv) P e} S€ ick Terry 
orchestra, she made her European Universal advertising art director. | Antonio, the kids from Seville,’ with Pun Ounce Wiil Wright Co 
debut in 1910, and in the next year og a Mrs. Jerry Lester, son, | sed Sees EEG, AOS Wane en]"™ seas vot Chuck pn 
ARE wel Dec. 31, in Santa Monica, Cal. Father | #™Pression. Nebiolo’s ase. Sevens Ore 
played nine piano concertos as a . Qin? : Tony DeMar satan » mang | Fay & Andre Whittier Hotel 
soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic | '§ T°, film and nitery comic. y VeMarco with a new part-| Johnny Policy (Gold Cub Room) 
Orchestra | — aapetatepiitinaiiaienbeaianiamiaats ner, Sally Craven, will play the | Laskey Sis Herman Fine 
eat Gotham class cafes this winter, d Clem Hawkins Wonder Bar 
After touring Europe and Amer- . aia < ona » GOU-| Leonard Seel Ore ' 
ica for veral mnie she founded MARRIAGES bling from the Eddie Cantor musi- Northwood Inn tee a 
r \ a ars ‘§ e¢ aos a . : ‘ Manuel Lopez Or« 
> a ~ cal; and meantime his ex-wife and ' Ss 
the Olga Steeb School of Music in Elizabeth Pringle to H. Coleman | partner. Renee a ea Anita Jacobt Sammy Dibert Ore 
Los Angeles with her sisters, Norm: . IPE : partner, Renee DeMarco, has been! Woods & Bray 509 Club 
pr 7. . Ss 1 her sis re Norma | Asher, in Wichita, Kan., Dec. 25.| making her mark as a solo terper at Dele Rhodes Dale Rhodes 
lillian, who survive her. troom is irector Sia oi “ ‘ ; “* | Theresa Rudolpt i Giovs 
| Groo m e wane’. cf musical pro- | Fefe‘s Monte Carlo. Paul Draper, of |!:on Amato ag Good. Re ‘Geoks 
ind |}grams a Wichita. ithe class c: ae Oi ; r ri ek Ae ne 
: ~ “ . class cafe terpers, is now more n Ore Dottie Ard 
oe HOOD BOWERS Rose Cortazo to Francis Clink, in | concert platform than nitery, al-|« ‘Olae Wayne Club eg gg et 
Sa y . > . ? “ ‘ c Vo ai- 1A f Costello > P “ 
Robert Hood Bowers, 64. musical Pittsburgh, Dec. 29. He plays sax | though he clicked in South America Sette’ oie oon ee ~My Fda a 
comedy composer, conductor and! with Charlie Laun orch | this past spring and summer Paul = Horace Houck one 
musical director for NBC, died in Lilliar oO ar aa 5 sul . aul | 
eo hee 1 Roth to Edw ard Goldman, | Haakou and Estelle & LeRoy dip in PITTSBURGH 
- Y. Dec. 29. e had conducted for | Dec. 29, in Phoenix, Ariz. Bride is|and out Gower and Jeanne are 
Victor Herbert. His best known |stage and film actress. coming along in great stare ; Anchorage Cork and Bottle 
composition was ‘Chinese Lullaby,’| Andrea Berens to J. Cheever 7 ° = Sy Pia Jimmy Zummo Ore | Nelson Maples 
f ‘Bas ’ ; : sahata ‘ . Others coming along are Maxine! Artingt I 
rom ‘East Is West,’ composed in| Cowdin, in Yuma, Ariz.. Dec. 30. H ia matic tea Colonial 
1918. ie pian nck oe ad “re a" ). He Sullivan and MN iidred Bailey, who are | Phil Cavezza Ore Art Farrar Orc 
5 “a o 7 ~ ; $ * 3: . \, 
Bowers had also been musical di- sal Pictures , ed ese Non te Set caine sed Fras Rago a ee 
: ; ; % ‘ii roader horizons. Lee Dixon, trom| ‘ : Memphis 5 
rector for the Aeolian and Colum- | Balconades Eddie Peyton 





bia record companies, and had con- | 
ducted over WOR, WEAF and 
WMCA, N. Y. He was a member of | 
ASCAP. 

Surviving are widow, 
brothers and a sister. 


Kelly Field’s $52,000 Theatre 
San Antonio, Jan. 4. 


Officers and men at Kelly field, air 


son, two 


new $52,000 theatre, exclusively for 
| motion pictures. 
m MURRAY CARRINGTON _.. | Date of completion coincided with 
furray Carrington, 56, vet British |that of the arrival of the Camel 
legit actor, died at his home in Clive- | Caravan ‘Grand Ole Opry’ unit 
don, Somerset, England, following 
an operation and lengthy illness. | performance with a flesh show. 
He had appeared in many dramatic | house seats 1,038 and is 
roles, getting his training with F. R. air-conditioned. 





New 
completely 


| Cole, Chandra-Kaly and now his re-| 


| Cafe Staples n 


years, and still clicking are Cross & 








corps training field, formally opened | 


| which gave the house its premiere!) Hu 


























Bills Next Week 


Continued from page 186 








3 Peppers 

3 » Stewar 
cent crop of ballet dancers, some of Bonnie Stewart 
whom may, in time, become equally | 


. | Virginia Vaughn 
well established. Vera Cruz 





—— ———. | Adrianne Parker 
Comedians Limited ||irmgrad & Alan 
Comedians, always a rarity, are| Dick Wharton 


| Walter John 
Powelton Cafe 


Doc Smith 
Frank Ponte 


(ditto his own boss at} Nan O'Rourke 
Charlie Ray 


limited, Joe E. Lewis, The Hartmans, 
Jack White - Pat Harrington-Frankie 
Hyers (their own bosses at Club 18), | 
Eddie Davis 





Leon & Eddie’s) are the highlights.) sany sawyer 
Romo Vincent for a time was/| Carol Kane 
ss x Ronnie Renee 
promising but somehow has been} Newt parker Ore 
stalled; that goes also for Billy Vine, Red Hill Inn 
| vet vaudeville comedian Dave Vine’s Ree oe 
aoe PS 
son, and Jack Gilford, who deserted | Helen Jericco 
Dutch & Dutcate 


cafes for a Coast legit musical, and 
the Pitchmen are comers. 

Danny Kaye, of course, is the shin- 
ing outstander of a new face who 
has fast scaled the heights and is} 
now starred in ‘Let’s Face It.’ Since 
Kaye put LaMartinique on the map, 
that spot has been ill-fortuned in| 
trying to bring Joe Frisco and Frank 
Fay back as class saloon funsters, | 
but with small success, although in| 
other fields and environments they 
register. el 

Georgie Price, however, did make} yontez Woif 
a marked comeback, after being re-|* King’s Rhythm 
tired in Wall St. for six years. He 
registered at LaConga and is playing 
the U. S. cafe circuit at important 
money. 


Ritz Carlton 


Roman Grille 
Al Capron Ore 
Kitty Aldridge 
Warner & Valeria 
Billy Kelley 

Rendezvous 





The Serenaders 
| Beale St Boys 
Sam’s Cafe 
Ruth Kaye 
Billy Remano 
Bill Sheridan 


i Mol Geo Reed 

Alice Lucey 

Johnny Wages 

Mile Collette 

Geo Rife 

Frank Hassel Ore 
Stamp’s 








through the 


Danny 
Lanny Vale 
abe Cummings 
Rurns & Dunn 
Betty Gaynor 
Klaine Ellis 


Of the cafe - staples, 


Dunn who, with regularity, can be 
found in Detroit on such and such 
date; the Beverly Hills club near 
Cincinnati on such date; in Florida, 
Saratoga, the Coast, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, etc., with similar precision. 


Eddie Dolan 





Warner Bros., just starting anew in|Charlie Laun Ore 
cafes, bespeaks of potentials. Bill Green’s 


Then there are the perennial ice | Jimmy Joy Ore 
Betty Burns 


revues, although Dorothy Lewis, of | 

| the Hotel St. Regis, N. Y., seems| bose weeee Die 
) ’ LV Ir 

alone outstanding for name value. | | Benny a os 


However, the Heasley Twins, Adele | Boogie. Woogie Club 


Inge, Belita and others command at- i so0g Sherman 
sannié h Maxie Simon 
ion when not traveling with ice | Harry Comorada 


Huddy Blaine 


revues over the mass-capacity arena | iy W 
Va y ayvne 


circuits. Also in sports, Ruth | | J Comorada 
ghes Aarons and Sandor Glancz,| Club Petite 
table tennisters, are standard. Byres ia =e 
The bands, too, are a division by|!-cuise McGuire 
themselves “ |Jim Brady 
, | Bileen O'Shea 


Philadelphia Hotel 


Ore 


Ttoward Lanin Ore 


(Hotel Senator) 


Silver Lake Inn 


Montgomery 


Paramount Steppers 








Billy 
June Collins 
Lyda Radnok 


Johnny 


Dorothy 





Harry 


Sun Ray Gardens 
Judy Cummirgs 


| 
Continued from page 175, 

| Room, N. Y., where managing direc-/— saicieciiihiaiin 
‘tor John Roy has launched quite a/_ i 

. onettes “ 
few personalities in the past, rang-| Moro & Chita Billy William 
ing from Lucienne Boyer (U. S. cafe pce & Rotene Late pd 

enry a ‘ - - 

debut) and Edgar Bergen to Jack! gen Perry 


Beatrice & Danny 
Agnes Willis 
Don Anton Ore 


69th St, Rathskeller 


Bill Atkinson 
Mildred Gilson 
Carlos & Car'cita 
Belle Belmont 
Kosemary Kenny 
Elton Brown 
Tony Bennett Ore 
Swan Club 
Buddy Lewis 
(harioteers 
O'Connor Bros 
Bert St Claire 
Bobby Bernard 
Margie Smith 
Earl Denny Ore 
20th Century 
3 Peppers 
Mike Pedecin 
Sally La Mar 
Blanche Saunders 
Strohman (3) 
Venice Grill 
Nick Varallo Ore 
Kay King 
Margie Rice 
Great Lester 
Chic Kennedy 
Warwick Hotel 
Roger Stanley Ore 


Weber’s Hof Brau 
Camden 


The Juvelys 
Dave Pierson 
Pump Handle Trio 


Pen Bannerman 


Victoria Tr 
Brunn & Campbell 
Jules Flacco’s Ore 


Syd Golden 


Raths’r Eldoradians 
Wilson’s 


Joe Hough 

Art Mathues 
Catherine Wolff Gls 
Carol Joyce 

Tiny Harris 


Geo Baquet Ore 
Yacht Club 


Harry Holly 


Frances Carroll 


Toni Sovell 
Watson Sis 


Yacht Club Boys 
Victor Nelson Ore 


DETROIT 


Marion Muller 


51 Club 
Merle Ore 


Hotel Fort Pitt 
Ken Bailey Ore 
Mitchell 
Horry Walton 


Jessie Wheatley 


Hotel Henry 
(Silver Grill) 


M Contreras Ore 
Conchita 


(Gay 90's) 
Nesbitt 
Hotel Tth Avenue 
4 Escorts 

Bigley 





Harry Morrissey Ore 

Chico Simone Ore 

Jerri Vance 

| Ball itures 

i Walter Behr 

Carole Dennison 
Blinstrub’s 

Peter Bodge Ore 

Loyd Heathen 


}Ruthania & Malec’m 


Pepita 

lon Francisco 

Winton & Diane 
Club Mayfair 

Ranny Weeks Ore 

Nick Jerret Ore 

| Baby Rose Marie 

De Maranvilles 

Bob King 

Boots McKenna Rev 


Ginnie 


Mickey Alpert Ore 
Don Rico Ore 
Buster Keim Rev 
isilly Paine 
Marianne Francis 
Frankie Brooks 
Lew Sis & Oliver 
Keohane & Lonya 

(Melody Lounge) 
iertrude Woodsum 
Herb Lewis 

Copley Plaza 

(Sheraton Room) 
Ruby Newman Ore 
Julia Barbour 











Joyce Martin 
Al Devin 


Hotel Roosevelt 


Art Baker 4 
Jole 
Carole Daye 


Hotel Schenley 
Billy Hinds Ore 
Joy Lind 

Hotel Wm Penn 

(Chatterbox) 


Baron Elliott Ore 
Mary Krieg 
Billy Cover 
Babe Rhodes 
lee Wee Louis 
Sonny Faigen 
(Continental Bar) 
Frank Andrini 4 

Merry-Go-Round 
Tommy Flynn Ore 
Mike Musino 
Walt Dickman 

New Hillcrest 
Marty Schramm O 
Connie Gregg 
Ray Englert 
Antone Rozance 
Bill Shaffer 

Nixon Cafe 
Al Marisco Ore 
Bob Carter 
Oxtord Boys 
Woods & Bray 
Neff Co 
Nut House 

Sherdina Walker O 
Ted Blake 
Marvin Fullilove 
Ray Melville 
Harry Frank 


Onsis 
jenny Burton Ore 
Betty Lee 


Alpine Village 


Cc Lamberton 
Readingtons 
Walkmir 3 
Claire Ray Gls 
Grpha Towle 
Del Kay 
Willie Matthias Ore 
Bot Cepfer 
Eldorado Club 
Estralleta 
Carlos Campos 
Manuel Ovando Ore 
Freddie’s Cafe 
Larry Vincent 
Jane Dover 
Billy White 
Manhattanettes 
Herb Ross Ore 
Gourmet Club 
Royal Hawalians O 
Bill Lochman 
Hotel Allerton 
Joe Baldi Ore 
Hotel Carter 
Thixton Sprenger 
Ambavsadors Ore 
Charles Wick 
Hotel Cleveland 
Rernie Cummins Orc 
Hotel Fenway Hall 
Poison Gardner 


Beachcomber 


Club Vanity Fair 
Al Cova Ore 

Ray 

O' Keefe 

Cor ‘ounut Grove 


stella 


(Merry-Go-Round) 





Mark Gilbert 3 

Crawford House 
Freddy Rubin Ore 
iFrank Fontaine 
Bob F linch 
Snate-Hips Davis 
lp edford & Wallace 
Crawfordettes 

Fox & Hounds 
Milton George Ore | 
David Ballentine 
iM ne Coleman 


Charle 
Fodericos 
Argentina 


| 
| Pete 
Terry 


Lionel Hampton O 


Ken 
Jack 


Ada 
Conga Teresa 


Jean Monti 
Eleanor Boland 





Babe Rhooes 
Skip Nelson 


Orchard Ina 
Rudy Gale Orc 


Pines 
Don Rutter 
Bill LeRoy Ore 


Shangri-La 
Steve Matthews 
Dorothy’ Matthews 
Betty Carroll 

Squirrel Coop 
Tiny Miller 
Joey Reynolds 
Dale Harkness 
Pat Burns 
Milly Bradley 


Yacht Club 


Don Roth Ore 
Read Sis 
Key Taylor 
DeLisse & Dwight 
De Simone Dane 
Paul Allen 
Shirley Heller 
Sky-Vue 
Tommy Carlyn Ore 
Bill Doug!as 
Pee Wee Walker 
Billy Sagone 
Union Grill 


Sammy Walters 
Frank Natals 
Mike Sandretto 


Villa Madrid 
Etzi Covato Ore 
Mark Lane 
Michael Strange 
Lee Fox 
Jan & Janis 
Moore & Moore 





Watkins 2 


CLEVELAND 


Coralli 
Hotel Hollenden 


Terry Lawler 
Estelle Sloan 
Sharkey Seal 
Rolling Stones 
Sammy Watkins Ore 


Hotel Statler 


Glover & La Mae 
Patricia Willis 
Fddie Le Baron Ore 
Ernie Taylor 

La Conga Club 
Freddie Carlone Ore 


Lindsay's Skybar 


Gladys Palmer 
Hal Simpson 
Monaco’s Cafe 
Franc Reynolds 
Carmelita & Lee 
Birdie Dean 
Manny Landers Ore 
Dinorah Ore 
Regal Club 
Ducky Malvin 
3700 Club 
Sammy Wolfe 
Sammy Morris 
Bert Gilbert 


Ore 





Ted 





| 
| 


(Rhumba Casino 
Room) 
Wolk Ore 
Les Habaneros (6) 
Dorothea Costello 
Mia 
Hi-Hat 
Herman 
Andre 
rank Petty 
Hotel Bradford 
(Cireus Room) 
Warren & Bodee 
Hote) Brunswick 
(Bermuda Terrace) 


Ore 


Hotel Fssex 
Travers Ore 
Manning Ore 
Kelly 
Marova 
Groin 


Billy 


Rill 


Hotel Lenox 
(Lenox Arms) 


Bob Hardy Ore 


Howard Fuller & 
Vera 





Kay Ivers 


Don Walsh Ore 


BOSTON 


Hotel Minerva 
Bunny McVey Ore 
Barbara Douglass 

Hotel Somerset 

(Balinese Room) 
E Frothingham 
John Hoysradt 
Harry Marshard O 

Hotel Statler 

(Terrace Koom) 
Leighton Noble Ore 

(Cafe Rouge) 
Salvy Cavicchio Ore 
International Cafe 
Crowley Orc 
Norman Bolster 
Frances Grant 
Archie O'Brien 


Roberts & Trebor 
Ken Club 

Farren eal Ore 

Russ Howard 

Jerry & | lian 
Latin Quart er 

Anthony Bruno Ore 

Rhumbolier Ore 

Alice Kavan 

Bellett & English B 

Irene Donahue 

} Radio Ace 

Wally Wanger Gls 


(Lounge Bar) 
Hum & 
Escudero & L 


Miami Grove 


Strum 
a Plata 


Jimmy McHale Ore 
Lennie Fitz 
Tom Chales 
Ella May Waters 
Phillips & Breen 
Oscar Carmel 
Elano Norton 
Arthur Martel 
Rio Casino 
George Harris Ore 
Harry Spear 
Harrison Aulger 
Joye Martin 
Louise Sherw i 
David Hen 
Frank Thomas 
Jane Giddings 
Jean Carle 
Don Muckel 
Steuben's 
(Vienna Koom) 
Lew Conrad Ore 
Don & Darrow 
Jack & Lorraine 
Doris Abbott 
Jimmy Marr 


Adele Corey 


The Cave 


Don DiBona Ore 
Jack Fisher 

Tamara 
Jack 


Doriva 
& Lorraine 


Pir-ettes (5) 


Adele Corey 


Tic-Toe 


Joe Nevils Ore 
Viny Sinclair 


Purants ie 
Sis 
Lamont 
Tremont Plaza 


Duke Lorenzo Ore 





Dunlap’s New House 
Midlothian, Texas, Jan. 4. 


The new 500-seat Dunlap 


opened here by 
Clovis 
manager 





was 


Forrest Dunlap. 


Britton, his brother-in-law, 
of new house. 
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NOW —WHEN AMERICA 
NEEDS IT MOST, POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH INTRODUCES 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC SERVICE 


Just when America needs it most, Postal Tele- 
graph announces its sensational automatic tel- 
graph service. Amazing new machines — only 
recently perfected by Postal engineers— now 
transmit telegrams at record-shattering speeds 


. with incredible accuracy! 


NO INCREASED COST 


Despite the extra speed and extra accuracy, 
telegrams sent by Postal Telegraph Automatic 
cost not one penny more than those sent by 


slower, old-fashioned methods. 


ONLY POSTAL TELEGRAPH HAS IT! 


So next time you have important telegrams 
to send— make your telegraph company — 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH! 


ae 


ae 


postal Telegvav? 


<<<. | 





4 


| 
| 


*For your convenience, charges appear on your tele- 


phone bill, 











